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LESSON I.— January 1. 


RETURNING FROM THE CAPTIVITY.—Ezra 1: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — The Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and 
have compassion upon thee. — DEUT. 30: 3. 

EZRA was a Jewish scribe, a Levite, and descendant of Aaron and of 
that high priest Hilkiah, who found the Book of the Law in the temple 
in the days of Jonah. He was born about B.c. 495.— Rawlinson. He 
lived in Babylon during the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and, nearly 
80 years after the return under Zerubbabel described in this lesson, brought 
to Jerusalem another company of returned exiles. He was the author of 
the Book of Ezra, though the events described in the first six chapters took 
place many years before his time. 

According to Je-vish tradition he was the founder of the Great Synagogue, out of which 
the later Sanhedrim grew; was the collector of the books of the Bible, which he edited 
and revised; the author of 2 Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah; and the originator of 
synagogue worship. The latter part of his life was spent chiefly at Jerusalem. He was 
- famous for his knowledge of the law and for his zeal for its observance. He died, according 
to Rawlinson, B.C. 420-410, at an advanced age, in Jerusalem. 

THE BOOK OF EZRA.— (1) This book consists of ¢wo distinct sections. The 
first six chapters cover a period of 20 years, 536-516, and is a compilation from documents 
written more than half a century before Ezra’s appearance in history. Between chaps. 6 
and 7 intervenes a period of 58 years. Chapters 7 to 11 are the personal memoirs of Ezra 
himself. 

(2) The author was doubtless Ezra. 

(3) The Book of Ezra is manifestly a continuation of 2 Chronicles, of which also Ezra 
is regarded as the author. The last two verses of Chronicles are the same as the first two 
of Ezra. 

(4) Date. The book was written probably about B.c. 456, almost certainly before 
Nehemiah’s arrival at Jerusalem, B.C. 445. 

(5) Languages. Like the Book of Daniel, the Book of Ezra is written in two languages, 
both of which were at that time familiar to the Jews. The main portion is written in Hebrew; 
but chaps. 4: 8 to 6: 18 and 7: 12-26 are in Chaldee, a branch of the Syriac. This change 
is natural, since these chapters are chiefly taken up with documents and letters which must 
have been originally written in that tongue, 

DATE OF THIS LESSON. — The edict of Cyrus was given B.C. 536, and the return 
followed soon after, in the spring of 536. According to Esdras, it was the same month as 
the exodus, 960 years before. 

PLACE. — Babylon and Jerusalem. The land of Israel now begins to be called Judea, 
and the people Judeans, shortened to “ Jews.” 

PLACE IN MODERN GEOGRAPHY. — Jerusalem still exists. Babylon was 
situated directly south of the modern Bagdad, in the south-east extremity of the Turkish 
Empire. 
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RULERS. — Cyrus, king of the Persian Empire, B.c. 558-529, and of Babylon (as sole 
ruler), 536-529. Darius reigned in Babylon under Cyrus, who was elsewhere, B.C. 538-536. 
Zerubbabel, a prince of the royal line of David, was governor of the returned Jews at 
Jerusalem. His title was Tirshatha, the origin of the Turkish “ Pasha.’ “~“ 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Chaldee’ ; Cy/ris ; Darius 3 Jérémi/ah ; Mith/rédeth ; 
Nébitchadnéz'zar; Shéshbaz!zar; Tir/shatha (Pasha!) ; Zérub/babél. 

THE SECTION OF HISTORY. — The International system has sometimes been 
misunderstood because it has been imagined that the short passage of Scripture possible to 
be printed with the lesson, or read in the school, is intended to be the whole lesson studied. 

In reality each lesson is a section of history; and the lesson-text 

is but the capital of a country, the whole of which is to be 

included within the vision. Thus the whole range of 
the history is to be studied, in the same way in 
which we study a country through which we travel. 

The section of history belonging to this lesson 
includes not only the first chapter of Ezra, but the 
second, through ver. 67; also the last chap- 
ter of 2 Chronicles; the prediction of the 
length of the captivity in Jer. 25:11, 12; 
and that concerning Cyrus in Isa. 44: 26- 
28; 45:1-5; such Psalms of the captivity 
as 126, 130, and 137; and Daniel, chaps. 


oe, a A a ath Fa EXPLANATORY. 
ami hig. ae I. The Captivity. —In order to under- 


stand the condition of affairs at the time of this 
lesson, it is necessary to briefly review the account of 


7 marae te aati the captivity which we studied as far back as 1891. There 
‘~~ _were three eras of the captivity, covering a period of 20 years 
The Tomb of Ezra. (605-586). 


THE First Captivity (606 or 605) by Nebuchadnezzar 
in the last year of his father’s reign. It was at this time that Daniel and his friends were _ 
carried captive to Babylon (Dan. 1: 1-6), and from this date is to be counted the 70 years 
of captivity foretold by Jeremiah (25: 9-12; 29:10). 

SECOND CAPTIVITY (B.C. 598). Nebuchadnezzar again captured the city, sent a great 
amount of treasures from the palace and the temple to Babylon, with 10,000 of the more 
important of the people (2 Kings 24:10-16). Among these were the prophet Azefie/ (Ezek, 
I: 1, 2), and'the great-grandfather of Mordecai, Queen Esther’s cousin (Esther 2: 5, 6). 

THE THIRD CAPTIvity was also by Nebuchadnezzar, who, after a siege of a year and a 
half, in July, 586, completely destroyed the city and the temple. 

THE CAUSE OF THE CAPTIVITY was the moral condition of the people. Every effort 
possible — by slighter punishments, by revivals of religion, by prosperity, by prophets, by 
warnings, and by promises—had been made to save the nation. But they went on in 
disobedience and idolatry and ungodliness and in all the crimes which are their natural fruit, 
till nothing less than this exile could restore the nation and save true religion to the world. 

Il. The Seventy Years’ Exile. —8.c. 605-536. 

NumBers. The numbers given in the accounts of the sieges were probably heads of 
families; and many more than these—women, children, servants— were made captive. 
Yet probably not more than 100,000 were carried away to Babylon; but doubtless there 
was a large increase during the 70 years, and many of the descendants of the exiles from 
the kingdom of Israel (B.c. 722) joined with those from Judea (Neh. 7:34; Jer. 50:4). 
Thus was fulfilled Ezekiel’s prophecy of the two rods named Judah and Ephraim, which 
became one rod in the hand of the Lord (Ezek. 37: 16-25). 

Quatity. Those taken away were the leading spirits, the most active and promising in 
various directions, “‘ the flower of the princes, patricians, and priests, skilled mechanics, and 
once substantial burgesses,” while the residue were left in the land to keep it from going to 
utter ruin. 

_ CONDITION OF THE PEopLE. The condition of the people varied at different times and 
in different places; “but at least in the earlier years, the iron of slavery entered deeply into 
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their souls. They seem to have been settled in colonies here and there over the land, work- 
ing at all forms of bond service, but allowed free intercourse with each other and retaining 
their distinct organizations and customs. ... Gradually, however, matters improved.” — 
Getkie. The general superiority of the Hebrew character, both intellectually and morally, 
to that of other Eastern nations, would commonly secure the advancement and prosperity 
of the captives. Some rose to the very highest situations, such as Daniel, who became 
prime minister; Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who also got high promotion; and 
afterwards Nehemiah, who became cup-bearer to the king of Persia. Many would be 
employed as craftsmen or artisans. Many doubtless followed the advice of Jeremiah in the 
land of their captivity — “ Build ye houses, and dwell in them; and plant gardens, and eat 
the fruit of them” (Jer. 29:5, 28). — Professor Blakie. The present treatment of the 
Jews by the Russians may give us some idea of their treatment and its causes in that 
earlier day. 

INFLUENCES FROM CONTEMPORARY History. The period of the exile was one of general 
waking up among the nations. Nebuchadnezzar was building Babylon into a magnificence 
of architecture beyond any the world had seen. At Rome the state was preparing for the 
republic which followed the reign of Tarquin the Proud (536-519). Pisistratus was tyrant 
at Athens, B.C. 560-527. He founded the first public library at Athens, B.c. 544. Pythagoras, 
the philosopher who invented the multiplication table, flourished about B.c. 570. Solon the 
Wise died B.c. 558; and Esop, renowned for his fables, B.c. 560. In China, Confucius, the 
great Chinese philosopher, flourished B.c. 559-476. There was a general tendency toward 
monotheism and a higher and more refined idolatry than that which had surrounded the 
Jews in Palestine, as may be learned from the cylinder and tablet inscribed by Cyrus, and 
lately discovered. 

THE RESULTS OF THE EXILE. THE First RESULT was, that it broke the charm idolatry 
had hitherto exercised. Henceforward, through all the future, they and their descendants 
were fierce monotheists, haters of all idols. Some, indeed, became imbued with the demoral- 
ization of Babylonian idolatry, but these did not return; and in later years there was a great 
revival among the Jews in Babylonia, and they became as zealous for the Law and the 
temple as their brethren in Judah. — Gezkie. 

‘THE SECOND RESULT was in leading them to set increasing value on the spiritual services 
of religion, instead of upon rituals and forms. Hence God allowed even the city which was 
the type of heaven, and the most glorious temple dedicated to his worship, to be destroyed 
when these became a substitute for true religion instead of an aid to it. (See a large part 
of Ezekiel.) They had no prophet, sacrifice, incense, temple, and therefore were led to 
study of the Scriptures and to prayer. 

THE THIRD RESULT was a sifting of the people for the renovation of the nation when 
the time should come to plant it again in Palestine. /irst, the captives were sifted by 
Nebuchadnezzar. He sifted them on two principles, (1) He was not looking out for 
religious men; but he had need of men who had some force in them, —some capability for 
labor and service. (2) The men of vigor and valor were the men whom it would be 
dangerous for him to leave behind. They might head another revolt. Therefore it was 
wise to take them away. Thus (unwittingly as to God’s plans) he took away not merely 
such men as he wanted, and dared not leave behind, but such men as God wanted wherewith 
to replant his Canaan in his due time. — Cow/es. 

Secondly, the captives were sifted on their return dy the call for volunteers, who would 


- naturally be the most religious, the most zealous, and the most vigorous ones. Some one 


has said that in looking for seed to plant New England two and a half centuries ago the 
Lord sifted two kingdoms (England and Holland) for the best they had. With equal truth 
it may be said that the Lord of Providence, on the same wise principle, sifted the Jewish 
people twice over to get out the best seed for replanting the land of promise. — Cow/es. 

FourTH REsutt. It led to renewed study of the Sacred Scriptures. The exile was the 
period in which the guardianship, transcription, and study of the written Scriptures became 
the special care of a distinct class, afterwards famous as the great order of the Scribes. It 
led also to the establishment of the synagogue for social worship and reading of the 
Scriptures, with its accompanying schools. , 

FirtH RESULT. “The captivity served as a missionary scheme to spread the knowledge 
of God over the world.” It was an aid in preparing the world for the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by having in every large place a body of people who believed the Old Testa- 
ment, and had places of worship where the Gospel could be preached. 

SixtH RESULT. Contact with the great world extended the views and enlarged the 
sympathies of the nation. They came in contact with new ideas, a new literature, a new 
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1. Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of the Lorp* 
by the mouth of Jeremiah might be “fulfilled, the Lorn stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus king of Persia, that” he made a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, 
and uf z¢ also in writing, saying, 


Rey. Ver.: @. accomplished. 12 Chron. 36: 22, 23. Jer. 25:12; 29: 10. 2'Ezral 5 253, S4e 


language. They could not live so exclusively as in Palestine, but each individual met the 
individuals of other nations. : Disa 

LIGHT ON THIS PERIOD can be found in Daniel, chaps. 6, 7, 9, in Ezekiel, in Ps. 126, 
130, 137. ; 

Proparitions for the Return. — Vers. 1-4. In looking over the 70 years of exile, 
we notice a number of things which tended to prepare the way for the return. 

First. There was a providential preparation through a change of government. The 
first world-kingdom was the Babylonian, by which the Israelites were made captive. 
Toward the close of the 70 years, B.C. 538, another world- 
kingdom, the Medo-Persian, arose under Cyrus, and con- 
quered the Babylonian. The change of dynasty into one 
of entirely different temper opened the way for a different 
treatment of the exiles. The universal sway of this king- 
dom made the restoration possible, just as, centuries 
later, the universal sway of the fourth world-kingdom, 
the Roman Empire, made possible the rapid spread of 
Christianity. 

SECOND. The work of the prophets prepared the 
way. Ezekiel himself among the captives preached 

a spiritual religion, requiring a new heart and a new 
life. Daniel’s example and teaching, as the wisest, 
best, and greatest of men in the kingdom, and hold- 
ing the highest offices, his faithfulness to his relig- 
ion, his visions of prophecy, his earnest and humble 
prayer (recorded in chap. 9), must have exerted a 
powerful influence. The prophecies in the second 
».» part of Isaiah’s prophecies, whether written, 
iy, “* as Josephus says, and according to the common 
/ opinion, by Isaiah 140 years before, or during 
iY) the exile itself, yet belong to the exile, and must ™ 
/ have breathed a mighty inspiration of hope, cour- 
age, and piety into the hearts of the exiles. 
THIRD. Through these and other influences 
there was a moral change in the character of the 
exiles. They had gone into exile on account of 
; . _ their sins; and unless they turned from those sins, 
Nema nt ne Nene clans there could be no return from exile. 
Characters, FourtH. There was a process of unification of 
the nation. The people of Judah met in captivity 
the descendants of the other ten tribes who had been exiled 150 years before. The most 
religious ones of all tribes united together. The two rods (Ezek. 37) became one. The 
return was of representatives of all the twelve tribes. 

FIFTH, THE PROCLAMATION OF Cyrus. 1, In the first year of Cyrus. His first year 
as sole king at Babylon. He was king, 20 years before this, of Elam, and gradually extended 
his empire over the Persians and Medes, Babylonians and Chaldeans. For two years after 
the capture of Babylon (538) Darius was king of Babylon under Cyrus. Now (8.c. 536) 
Cyrus reigned at Babylon, and this was his first year of direct sovereignty over the Jews. 
Cyrus king of Persia. He is called king of Elam in his inscription; and hence Professor 
Sayce, in his Fresh Light, says that he was not a Persian. But on his own cylinder he calls 
himself “Cyrus, King of Persia.” — Geikie, 6: 390. That the word of the LORD by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled (see Jer. 25:12; 29:10). This word was the 
promise that, after 70 years, the Lord would bring his people back again to Palestine. The 
LORD stirred up the spirit of Cyrus. (1) By the direct influence of his Holy Spirit 
upon the king’s mind. (2) There is good reason to accept the Jewish tradition that Daniel, 
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2. Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The Lorp God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth ; and he hath! charged me to build him an 
house at Jerusalem, which zs in Judah. 

3. *Who és there among you of all his people? his God be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem, which zs in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lorn °God of Israel, (he? zs “the God,) which zs in Jerusalem. 

4. And whosoever ‘remaineth in any place where he sojourneth, let the 
men of his place help him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, and with 
beasts, “besides the free-will-offering for the house of God /that zs in Jerusalem. 


Rey. Ver.: 4, Whosoever there is among you of all his people; c. the God; d. om7t the; e. is left; 4. beside; 
& which, U Tsay 44 1283 4592, 13. 2 Dan. 6: 26. 


occupying a high position in the court of Cyrus, brought to his attention the prophecies of 
Isaiah, which even name Cyrus as God’s servant (Isa. 44: 26-28 and 45: 1-4); and perhaps, 
also, the prophecies of Jeremiah above referred to (Jer. 25:12; 29:10), showing that God 
had for this purpose given Babylon into the hands of Cyrus. Madea proclamation. This 
was an official document, as we see by chap. 6, where the decree is given more fully than 
here. Put it also in writing. To preserve it on the records that no mistake or. reversal 
of the decree might occur. 

WuHy CYRUS MADE THIS DECREE. (1) The divine reason is that God inspired him, 
perhaps through some of the influences to be referred to. (2) He may have been shown 
the prophecies, as above. (3) The religion of Cyrus was much nearer to that of the Jews 
than to that of the people surrounding them. Cyrus has been regarded as a disciple of 
Zoroaster, who believed in one supreme God of good, Ormuzd, who is life and light, and all 
that is pure and good; and within the world of good he is Lord and God alone. —Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. But under him were genii, or a kind of lesser gods. The Cylinders of 
Cyrus show that, probably for political reasons, he acknowledged and restored Babylonian 
idols, while at the same time he represents himself as believing in one “great Lord, the 
illuminator of heaven and earth, the strong one of the universe.” (See Sayce’s Aresh Light, 
and Rawlinson’s Ezra and Nehemiah, p. 11.) (4) There was doubtless a political reason. 
why Cyrus restored the Jews, that he might build up in Palestine the ancient fortress, which 
he could make a centre of offensive or defensive campaigns against Egypt. 

2. The LORD (Jehovah) God of Heaven. Hence the controller of all men and affairs. 
“God of Heaven” seems to have been a usual title of the Supreme Being among the Persians. 
— Rawlinson. Hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth. Of course this is a 
somewhat extravagant boast of Cyrus. But he did possess a large part of the most prominent. 
countries. He hath charged me to build him an house at Jerusalem. Itis reasonable 
to conjecture that the king’s attention was drawn by Daniel (see under ver. 1) to the 
prophecy of Isaiah (44:28). Cyrus probably accepted this prophecy as a “charge” to- 
rebuild the temple. — Cook. 

3. Who is there among you? The return was to be a volunteer movement, which 
in all respects was the best both for the purpose of Cyrus and for the new Jewish set-. 
tlement. 

4. Whosoever remaineth in any place where he sojourneth. Literally correct; 
but the meaning is, “ And with regard to all those who remain (of the captive people) in. 
any part of the country where they have their temporary abode.” — Pulpit Com. Let the: 
men of his place help him. “Let the people among whom he dwells— the heathen 
population— help him.” — Coof. Cyrus finishes his decree by calling upon his heathen 
subjects to come to the aid of the poorer Israelites, and assist them with money, cattle, and 
other commodities, in order that none may be hindered by poverty, or by the want of beasts. 
of burden, from joining the band of emigrants, and setting out on their return to Jerusalem. 
— Pulpit Com. Besides the free-will-offering. The “ offering ” here intended is probably 
that made by Cyrus himself. (See vers. 7-11.) Cyrus required his subjects generally to. 
follow his example, and to “help” the Jews out of their stores. — Cook. 

The Return. — Vers. 5-11. : - 

THE THREE Periops OF RETURN. In the history of the restoration of the Jews to their 
own country, the names of three Jewish leaders and of three Persian kings are prominent : — 

1. The first Jewish leader was ZERUBBABEL, who left Babylon when CyRus came to the 
throne, B.C. 535 (70 years after the first captivity). After an interval of about 20 years, he: 
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Then rose up the *chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin, and the 
priests, and the Levites, ‘with all *¢zem whose spirit God had ‘raised, to go 
up to build the house of the Lorp which zs in Jerusalem. — : 

6. And all they that were "about them strengthened their hands with vessels 
of silver, with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with precious things, 
besides all ¢ha¢ was willingly offered. 

7. Also? Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels of the house of the Lorp,?® 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem, and had put them 
in the house of his gods ; 

8. Even those did Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by the hand of Mith- 
redath the treasurer, and numbered them unto Sheshbazzar,* the prince of 

udah. 
, g. And this zs the number of them: thirty chargers of gold, a thousand 
chargers of silver, nine and twenty knives, 

10. Thirty “basins of gold, silver ™ basins of a second sor¢ four hundred and 
ten, avd other vessels a thousand. 


Rey. Ver.: #. heads of father’s houses; z. even; &. omzt them; 7. stirred; sz. round about; 2. bowls; 
Phill 2): x3. 2 Wzrais)s'n45 63/5: 3 2 Kings 24:13. 2 Chron. 36:7. 4 See Ezra 5: 14. 


was enabled to complete the rebuilding of the temple, in the reign of DARIUS HyYSTASPES 
(70 years after the destruction of the temple). 

2. The second Jewish leader was Ezra, who went up from Babylon about 80 years after 
Zerubbabel, B.c. 458, in the seventh year of ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS. He labored chiefly 
to restore the institutions of Moses. ; 

3. The third Jewish leader was NEHEMIAH, who went up from Susa, or Shushan, in th 
twentieth year of the same Artaxerxes, B.C. 445. He rebuilt the wall and set up the gates 
of Jerusalem, and promoted many reforms. — Professor Blakie. 

LEADERS OF THE FIRST RETURN. The return described in to-day’s lesson was under 
Zerubbabel, a prince of the royal line of David, called the Tirshatha, or Pasha (2: 63), and 
under Jeshua, the hereditary high priest (3:8). These were among the chief of the 
fathers . . . and the priests (ver. 5). 

WHO RETURNED. The numbers are given in 2: 64, 65, as about 50,000, of whom 42,360 
were householders, and 7337 were servants. Among them was a company of 200 singers 
(2:65, 70). “By far the greater number, and especially those of the wealthier classes, 
preferred to remain behind, to hold the property which they had acquired, and pursue the 
avocations to which they were accustomed on a foreign but now friendly soil. It has been 
calculated that those who returned stood to those who stayed behind in the proportion 
of one to six.” — Rawlinson. Esther 9: 5-18 shows that large and flourishing commu- 
nities of Jews remained. Daniel also did not return. He was a very old man at this 
time, at least 86 years old, and he could probably aid ‘the cause more by holding his 
high office. 

WHAT THEY TOOK WITH THEM. 6. And all they that were about them. Their 
heathen neighbors and friends, as was done in Egypt at the time of the exodus. Precious 
things. ‘Their personal property must have amounted to considerable, for on their arrival 
at Jerusalem they contributed $400,000 in gold and silver for the rebuilding of the temple. 
They had 435 camels, 736 horses, and 6965 beasts of burden. These were to carry the 
women and children, the temple treasures, and the property of the returning exiles. 

7. Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels of the house of the LORD. “Nebu- 
chadnezzar little thought that he was unconsciously preserving the sacred vessels of Israel in 
a safe and inviolable stronghold, till the day when Jehovah would bring about their restora- 
tion to his people.” 

8. By the hand of Mithredath (given by, or dedicated to, Mithra, the sun-god). He 
had these treasures in his charge. Sheshbazzar (fire-worshipper). The Persian name 
of Zerubbabel (“ Born in Babylon.” Compare 5:16 with 3:8). These names “are an 
we that the sun-worship of the Persians was at least as old as the time of Cyrus.” — 

ook. 


to. A second sort. Secondary, of inferior value and use. 
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11. All the vessels of gold and of silver were five thousand and four hun- 
dred. All shese did Sheshbazzar bring up °with hem of the captivity that were 
brought up from Babylon unto Jerusalem. 


Rey. Ver.: 0. when they of the captivity were, 


tr. All the vessels . .. were five thousand and four hundred. This is more 
than double the sum of the preceding numbers — 2499. It is probable that only the 
larger or more costly vessels were numbered in detail, and the 5400 includes a great 
an of smaller and less costly ones. So they are reckoned by Josephus (Ant. Fud. 
II:1). 

THE Marcu Home. If we may trust later traditions, the setting out of the “ Captivity ” 
for Palestine was joyous in the extreme. (Read Ps. 126.) An escort of one thousand cavalry 
accompanied them, for protection against the desert Arabs, then, as now, given to plunder, 
and they started to the music of tabrets and flutes (Esdras 5: 2). — Gezkie. Forth from the 
gates of Babylon they rode, to the sound of joyous music —a band of horsemen playing on 
flutes and tabrets, accompanied by their own 200 minstrel slaves, and 128 singers of the 
temple (Ezra 2:41, 65), responding to the Prophet’s voice, as they quitted the shade of 
the gigantic wails and found themselves in the open desert beyond. ‘Go ye out of Babylon. 
Flee from the Chaldzeans, with a voice of singing declare ye, tell this, utter it even to the 
end of the earth; say ye, The Eternal hath redeemed his servant Jacob” (Isa. 48: 20, 21). 
It was like the procession of the Vestal Virgins, with the sacred fire in their hands, in their 
retreat from Rome; like Auneas with his household gods from Troy.— Stanley. The few 
rich among them indulged in the luxury of horses, or of mules. The aged, the children, 
and the delicate women rode on camels. Ten leaders, under Zerubbabel and Joshua, twelve 
in all, perhaps in touching allusion to the original number of the Tribes, marshalled the host 
in as many divisions. Even the rank and file were descended from the flower of the nation. 
“The burst of joy was such as has no parallel in the sacred volume; it is indeed the 
Reyival, the Second Birth, the Second Exodus of the nation.” — Stanley. “ When Jehovah 
led back the captives of Zion,” sang one of the sacred poets of the day, 

“We were like them that dream; 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
And our tongue with singing, 
Then was it said among Oe ueathen: 
‘ Jehovah has done great things for them.’ 


Ves! Jehovah as done great things for us, 
And made us glad.” — Ps. 26. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Commentaries on Ezra and Nehemiah, by Cook, Keil, Lange. Zhe Pulpit Commentary. 
The Homiletic Commentary. Among the most helpful works are Zzra and Nehemiah, by 
George Rawlinson, in the AZen of the Bible Series ($1.00, Randolph & Co., N.Y) Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible, Vol. V1. (50 cts. to $1.00 a volume, James Pott & Co., N.Y.); Blakie’s 
Manual of Bible History ($1.50, Nelson & Co., N.Y.); Stanley’s Fewish Church, Vol, III. 
(Scribners, N.Y.). Light is also thrown upon this lesson by Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies 
(Scribner & Welford, N.Y.); Professor Sayce’s Fresh Light from the Monuments (#1.25, 
Rel. Tract Soc., London); Rawlinson’s Historical [ilustrations of the Old Testament. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


x. All nations and events are under the government of God, and all circle around his 
kingdom as the visible stars and constellations of heaven have been said to move around 
the star Alcyone in the Pleiades. 

2. God uses the world to chastise and discipline his people. ; : 

3. All their afflictions are blessings in disguise, like bitter medicines to bring back health. 
They are to purify the heart, to ennoble the character, to break the power of sin, to lead 
into a higher and better life. . 

4. When the work of affliction is done, God sends deliverance. 

5. God’s promises are certain of fulfilment. However dark the night, the dawn comes 
when God’s hour strikes. 
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6. God fulfils his promises in the most unexpected ways, and brings relief from unforeseen 
sources, like lightning out of a clear sky. ; : 

Ch God ss the world to aid his cause and his people, when they return to him and 
obey him (as Cyrus, as scientific researches, explorations among the ancient monuments, 
literature, inventions, etc.). : ao). 

8. God wants volunteers for his work. They will do the best, the most enthusiastic, the 
most effectual work, volunteering in God’s service wherewith he sifts his people. 

g. Those who remain at home should contribute liberally in aid of those who go forth 
to preach the Gospel. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Be sure and teach the whole section of history of which the verses given are a part. Let 
all the Bible lights shine on this period of Jewish history. The whole should be brought to 
the mind as a series of vivid pictures. 

Have the scholars give some account of Ezra and of his book. 

Scene I, Tue Captivities. The three periods of the Siege of Jerusalem and the 
departation of captives to Babylon. All this was for the good and salvation of the nation 
and the kingdom of God. 

Illustration. In one of the German picture-galleries is a painting called “ Cloud-land.” 
It hangs at the end of a long gallery, and, at first sight, it looks like a huge, repulsive 
daub of confused color, without form or comeliness. As you walk toward it, the picture 
begins to take shape. It proves to be a mass of exquisite little cherub faces, like those 
at the head of the canvas in Raphael’s “ Madonna San Sisto.” If you come close to 
the picture, you see only an innumerable company of little angels and cherubim. How 
often the soul that is frightened by trial sees nothing but a confused and repulsive mass of 
broken expectations and crushed hopes! But if that soul, instead of fleeing away into 
unbelief and despair, would only draw up near to God, it would soon discover that the cloud 
was full of angels of mercy.— Theodore Cuyler, D.D. ; 

ScENE IJ. THE ExiLes. Their numbers, their condition, the effect of the exile, the 
length foretold. Light from Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Psalms. 

SCENE III. PREPARATIONS FOR RETURN, in the hearts of the people, in government, 
by Daniel's prayers, by the prophecies of Ezekiel, Daniel, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 

Illustration. However dark the time seemed to the captives, God in heaven saw the 
way by which they would return. “The eagle which soars through the air does not worry 
itself how to cross the river.” 

Illustration. In the Pantheon at Paris is a cartoon which represents a contrast of early 
Roman history. The Pagan empire has reached its summit of splendor, and a Cesar is 
entering the Eternal City in triumphal procession. The scene is dazzling: countless legions 
of soldiery, captives of war in golden chains, spoils of priceless value, colossal elephants, — 
all the pomp and pageantry of human glory. 

Beneath, scarce visible in the dim light, Christians are praying in the catacombs, and the 
long galleries are the sepulchre into which the empire must soon fall. Imperial glory is 
pee undermined by martyrs’ prayers. The picture is but an allegory on canvas. — A. 7, 

er son. 

The Babylonian empire in its glory overshadowed the world, but for the sake of God’s 
people, in answer to their prayers, it was overthrown, and a new king came into power, who 
would release the captives. 

Iliustration. The history of Cyrus is confirmed and illustrated by two inscriptions, 
lately found in Babylonia by Mr. Rassam. The first is a cylinder inscribed by Cyrus; and 
the second, a tablet which describes the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus. Translations are 
given in Professor Sayce’s Fresh Light Srom the Monuments. 

SCENE IV. THE RETURN (vers. 5-11). 

; Illustration. Pizarro, in his earlier attempts to conquer Peru, came to a time when all 
his followers were about to desert him. “ Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it from 
east to west. Then, turning towards the south, ‘ Friends and comrades,’ he said, ‘on that 
side are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching storm, desertion, and death; on this side, 
ease and pleasure. There lies Peru with all its riches; here, Panama and its poverty. 
Choose, each man, as becomes a brave Castilian. For my part, I go to the south.’ So 
saying, he stepped across the line. One after another, his followers followed him. This 
was the crisis of Pizarro’s fate. There are moments in the lives of men which, as they are 
seized or neglected, decide their future destiny.” — Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 
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Jésh’ua; Joz/adak; Kad’miél; Léb’- 


JANUARY 8. REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. EzRA 3: 1-13. 


LESSON II. — January 8. 


REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. — Ezra 3: 1-1 3, 


GOLDEN TEXT. — They praised the Lord, 6 je 
ee one meee ecause the foundation of the house 


TIME. — The lesson extends over several months f, : 
BAe tae flowing nths from October, B.c. 536, to May, 535, 


PLACE. — Jerusalem and vicinity, which henceforth is named Judea. 

RULERS. — Cyrus in his first and second years as sol ] las - 
babel was the governor of Judea, and y ivi Le ease Ree 
Joshua was the high priest. 

PROPHETS. — Daniel was 
still living, a very old man (Dan. 
10:1), in Babylon. Haggai and 


not begin to prophesy till several 
years later, 521. 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — 
A'saph; Hag’gai; Hén!/adad; 
anon; Shéal/tiél; Tish/ri; Zérub/- 
babel; Zéchari/ah. 4 
THE SECTION OF HIS- Musical Instruments used by the Ancient Jews. 


“TORY belonging to this lesson 


begins with Ezra 2:68, and extends through chap. 4. Daniel’s prayer (Dan. 9), “‘in the 
third year of Cyrus,” belongs to this period, either to the time of laying the foundations, 
or to the succeeding season of discouragement, according as we reckon the third year of 
Cyrus, from his conquest in 538, or his assumption of sole rule in 526. A description 
of their manner of keeping the Festival of Tabernacles is found in Neh. 8, which describes 
a similar festival go years later. 

PSALMS 87, 106, 107, 115, 118, and 136, according to Geikie, were composed for this 
occasion, 


1. And when the seventh month was come, and the children of Israel were 
in the cities, the people gathered themselves together as one man to Jerusalem. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Settlement of the returned exiles in Palestine (2:70). The 50,000 exiles, 

after their long hard march from Babylon, a journey 500 to 700 miles long, 

Time of according to the route they took, and occupying at least four months, reached 

arrival. Jerusalem the last of July. They found the city in ruins, as it had lain for 50 years 

since its complete destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. The immediate vicinity seems 

to have been restored to them, but on every side the heathen or the mongrel population 

had encroached. The Edomites, says Geikie, had seized Hebron and south- 

State of western Judea, and on the north-east had built a fortified town fitly named 

the Akrabbim, “the scorpions,” or “scourges.” Samaria, on the north, was settled 

country. by mixed races. Eastern barbarians mingled with the peasant Israelites (4:9, 10; 

2 Kings 17: 24-28). The first business of the returned exiles was of course to 

provide some kind of dwellings for themselves and their families. They accordingly settled 

in the small cities surrounding Jerusalem, perhaps repairing the houses and 

Settle- walls that had been ruined by the besieging armies years before. The territory 

ment. they controlled was of course small, and hemmed in on all sides. “The list of 

towns,” says Geikie, “named by Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra 2:23, 28, 343 Neh. 

7: 25-36) as the first homes of their brethren, includes only Bethlehem on the south, while 
on the north their territory did not extend beyond the narrow limits of Benjamin.” 

Il. Their First Religious Work. Rebuilding the Altar. — Vers. 1-3, 6. 1. And 

when the seventh month was come; that is, the seventh month of the Jewish year, 
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2. Then stood up Jeshua! the son of Jozadak, and his brethren the priests, 
and Zerubbabel? the son of Shealtiel,® and his brethren, and builded the altar 
of the God of Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, as z¢ zs written* in the 
law of Moses the man of God. 

3. And they set the altar upon “his bases ; for fear was upon them because 
of the people of *those countries: and they offered burnt offerings thereon unto 
the Lorp, even® burnt offerings morning and evening. 


Rey. Ver.: a. its base; 4. the. 1 Or, Joshua (Hag. 1:1). 2 Called Zorobabel (Matt. 1:12; Luke 3:27). 
2 bees Called Salathiel (Matt. 1:12. Luke 3: 27). 4 Deut. 12: 6. 5 Num, 28: 3, 4. 


Tishri, corresponding to parts of our September and October, (in 1892 Tishri was from 
September 22 to October 21; in this year, 1893, it will be September II to October 12, 
and in 1894 it will exactly correspond to our October.) But if, as is probable, the caravan 
started the first month, Nisan (March to April), according to 
Esdras 5 : 6, then it would also be the seventh month since they 
left Babylon. This month was remarkable for including three 
feasts: the Feast of Trumpets on the first day, of Atonement 
on the 1oth, and of Tabernacles from the 15th to the 22d. 
In the cities. Surrounding Jerusalem, where they 
had renewed their homes. The people gathered 
themselves together. On the first day of the 
month (ver. 6). ‘The restoration of the 
altar and the re- 
establishment of 
the daily sacrifice 
having been an- 
nounced, there was 
a general influx of 
the country Israel- 
ites into Jerusalem 
to witness the pro- 
ceedings.” — Rawlinson, 
in Pulpit Com. As one 
man. With one spirit, 
one aim and purpose 
inspiring the whole community. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY is the great need 
and can become a great power in God’s 
church. Not a unity of uniformity, of 
exact likeness, of the same forms and methods, but a unity of love and sympathy, of one 
grand purpose, — the building up of God’s kingdom till all the world are his subjects and 
children. Not a unity that would make all the Jews live in one city, nor all Christians to be 
of one family or organization, but a unity that makes all work together in harmony, — many 
regiments, but one victorious army; many voices and many parts, but one anthem. — P. 

_2. Then stood up. As we say, arose and went at the work. Jeshua. The high 
priest, as we learn from Haggai (1:1, 14). His father, Jozadak, or Josedech, was the 
son of Seraiah, high priest at the destruction of Jerusalem (1 Chron. 6:14), The name 
Jeshua is a mere variant of Joshua, and so corresponds to Jesus, of whom Jeshua may be 
regarded asa type. Zerubbabel. (The adopted) son of Shealtiel, his uncle. He was 
a prince of the house of David, and the leader of the returned exiles. For a specimen of 
the wisdom of this young man, see 1 Esdras 3 and 4. Builded the altar. Restored the 
old altar of burnt offerings which stood directly in front of the temple-porch:— Coos. The 
temple was in ruins, and the first thing renewed was the altar. Spiritual worship should 
ever be before the outward temple. Build God’s house from within.— Henry. Burnt 
offerings .. ., as it is written, in Deut. 12: 13, 14. These burnt offerings were for sin as 
symbols of atonement. Their first need, as of all returning wanderers, was forgiveness and 
deep repentance. 

3. They set the altar upon his bases. They built the new altar upon the foundations 
of the old one, making it exactly conform to them. This was done, no doubt, to indicate 
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that the religion which the exiles brought back from Babylon was in every respect identical 
with that which they had possessed before they were carried thither.— Rawlinson. When 
they should proceed to build the temple, the altar would not have to be changed. What 
they did at all was for permanence. 

_ Norte. Build your new altars on the old foundations, your new forms on the old 
principles. 

For fear was upon them. (1) Their fear of interruption from the surrounding nations 
caused them to set up the altar a¢ ouce. On the fear and the grounds of it, see 4: 1, 4, etc. 
— Cook, (2) The fear of the tribes or nations around them, their enemies, did not induce 
them to take arms, or to erect fortifications, but to prepare an altar and offer sacrifices, 
by which they put themselves under the immediate protection of Almighty God. — Scoft. 
Apprehension of danger should stir us up to duty. — Henry. A time of real need naturally 
leads people to turn to him who alone can help them. The real reason for many of our 
trials and dangers is to lead us nearer to God. Burnt offerings morning and evening. 
‘The regular daily sacrifice commanded by Moses (Ex. 29: 38-42). The daily lamb typified 
the Lamb of God, whose intercession and sacrifice is needed day by day. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR should be set up at the first in every family, and the service of 
-worship should be regular day by day. 

RELIGION is the soul of a nation and the fountain of its prosperity. That which inspires 
new and pure motives, that which awakes the soul, and also guides and controls men, that 
which gives them something worthy to live for, — cannot but control the destiny of a nation. 
‘Carlyle says that “in every sense, a man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him. A 
man’s, or a nation of men’s. ... The thing a man does practically believe, . . . and lay 
‘to heart, and know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious Universe, 
and his duty and destiny there, that is in all cases the primary thing for him, and cre- 
-atively determines all the rest. . . . If you tell me what that is, you tell me, to a very 
great extent, what the man is, what the kind of things he will do.” — Heroes and Hero 

Worship, p. 2. So Whittier sings : — ; 
** Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 
While near the school the church-spire stands: 


Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule” 
While near the church-spire stands the school.” 


“This was one secret of the power of the Puritan Pilgrims in New England. Their first work 
was to worship God, to build churches, and found schools. So when food came after the 
terrible siege of Leyden, men who rushed first for the food over-ate and died; but the 
majority went first to the church, and gave thanks to God, and then satisfied their hunger, 
-and found health and strength. Then they founded a university as their thank-offering. 

ILLUSTRATION. The Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth, Mass., illustrates what they believed, 
cand what their example has taught of the true way to build up a strong and prosperous state. 
“The Statue of Faith, 36 feet high, stands on a lofty pedestal on a hill. One hand points to 
heaven, and the other holds an open Bible. It is surrounded by four figures, representing 
Morality, Liberty, Religion, and Education. A people whose character and purposes are 
truly represented by these is sure to prosper. 

Goop WorsHIP IN A Poor Piacre. Regular worship was instituted on an altar, without 
-any temple, and surrounded by desolation and ruins. And it was as acceptable as the same 
worship amid the gleaming marble and gold of Solomon’s temple. Why? Because it was 
the best they had. But if Solomon had lived in a palace of cedars, and then left God’s altars 
to smoke amid desolation, his worship would not have been acceptable. A church or a 
Sunday-school can be very successful in a barn, or cave, or log hut, if that is the best place 
they can have; but not if men put every convenience in their homes and use them in their 
‘business, and then leave their church work to be done amid the greatest disadvantages. 
Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander conquered the world with arrows and spears. But any 
nation that should undertake to go to war in that way now would be a nation of idiots. 
“Those conquerors used the best they had. The wise man to-day uses the best he can find. 
‘The churches which really imitate these old Jews will have religious worship under any 
circumstances, and will use all the skill and culture and wealth and power God has given 
them, in the worship and service of God. — P. , 

Il. Religious Festivals. — Vers. 4-6. The first festival on the opening day of the 
‘month was heralded by the blowing of trumpets. The altar would be ready for the second 
festival, the day of Atonement, on the tenth day, for worship with the sacrifices of a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit. Now comes the ¢hird festival of the month, the birthday of the 
‘restored nation. 
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EZRA 3: 1-I3.° LESSON II. First QUARTER. 


4. °They! kept “also the feast of tabernacles,’ as ¢ zs written, and? offered 
the daily burnt offerings by number, according to the custom, as the duty of 
every day required ; ; 

: And afterward ‘offered the* continual burnt offering, ’both of the new 
moons, and of all the set feasts of the Lorp that were consecrated, and of 
every one that willingly offered a freewill offering unto the Lorp. 


Rey. Ver.: c. Jnsert And; d. omzt also; e. omzt offered; f. and the offerings of. 1 Neh. 8:24, 17. 
Zech. 14: 16, 17. 2 Ex, 23:16. 3 Num, 29 : 12, etc. 4 Ex. 29:38. Num. 28:3, 11, 19. 


4. The feast of tabernacles. The Jewish national thanksgiving day, at the close of 
the harvest of corn and oil and wine, hence called the feast of ingathering. It lasted seven 
days; and during those days, they were commanded to dwell in booths made of the boughs 
of trees, hence the name “tabernacles.” It ended, on the eighth day, with a peculiarly 
holy convocation. — Smith’s Bible Dictionary. A full description of one celebration of this 
feast, 90 years later, is given in the eighth chapter of Nehemiah. As... written (Lev. 23: 
34-43; Deut. 16:13-15). According to the custom. The sacrifices belonging to this 
festival are enumerated in Num. 29: 12-38. 

Tur FEAST OF TABERNACLES. These Jews at this time could not keep this feast with all 
the outward expressions of joy which belonged to this festival, but they could thrill with joy 
in remembering the past and anticipating the days to come. And no pomp and glory of 
ceremony could inspire such joy as these exiles felt when first, after many years, they began 
anew the religious festivals of their history in the old accustomed religious capital of their 
nation. This was the festival of joy. It was celebrated with waving torches, with bands of 
music, with singing of hymns and songs of praise. The rejoicing was so great that the 
Rabbis used to say that he who had never been present at the ceremonies by which this feast 
was distinguished did not know what rejoicing meant. 

THANKSGIVING Days. Thanksgiving Days, we see, are no modern innovation, but are as. 
old as the visible kingdom of God. Every nation needs them. But they should be filled 
with religious fervor. They should be days of religion as well as of festivity. They have 
been so secularized that some have proposed to give them up. The true way is not to: 
abolish, but to redeem them. Those who preach merely secular sermons on these days, and 
do not inspire their people with the enthusiasm of gratitude, are doing their part to destroy 
the day and the feelings it was intended to cherish. Suppose we learn from God’s commands. 
to these old Jews. Suppose we make the public services an inspiration to praise, and use 
all the powers of music and singing, both instrumental and vocal, bringing to the day the 
best music and the best oratory of praise, and there will be a new meaning to our days. 
of thanksgiving. Blessed are those who have social and family festive days filled with a 
religious spirit. — P. 

VALUE OF THE FESTIVAL. (1) The annual gathering of the people to one centre was a. 
blessing folitically, unifying the nation. (2) The social effects were very great. Intercourse 
between the different portions of the country was rare and difficult. These feasts were books,. 
newspapers, telegraphs, lectures, and museums, all in one. They awakened the mind. They 
spread abroad improvements in arts and sciences. They enlarged the mental horizon. They 
broadened the sympathies. They compelled the people to take annual vacations. Vacations. 
are no modern invention. Everybody needs them: everybody can be better for them. 
(3) The religious effects were of the utmost importance. They helped men to keep the 
faith. They inspired and aroused the soul. They awakened the conscience. They kept. 
religion from falling into ruts and getting behind the age. Great religious gatherings are no. 
modern novelty. Every Christian, young or old, should take special pains to attend some 
of the great religious gatherings of the church every year. There will be a lack in the 
spiritual life of every person who fails to experience the enthusiasm, the social blessing, the: 
heavenly experience of such assemblies. — P. 

5. And afterward offered the continual burnt offering. After the sacrifices of the: 
feast of tabernacles, the usual order of daily sacrifices was continued. — Lange. Of the 
newmoons. At the beginning of each month (see Num. 28: 11-15). Set feasts. The 
other festivals of the year, as the Passover, Pentecost. Consecrated. Set apart as holy 
aaa Freewill offering. On occasions of special thanksgivings or needs (Deut..16:2,, 
10, 17). 


In this verse we need to note, — 
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January 8. REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. . EZRA 3: 1-13. 


_ 6, From the first day of the seventh month began they to offer burnt offer- 
ae the Lorp. But the foundation of the temple of the Lorp was not 
yet laid. ‘ 

7. They gave money also unto the masons, and to the carpenters; and! 
meat, and drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, and to them of Tyre, to bring 
cedar trees from Lebanon to the sea ’of? Joppa,’ according to the grant that 
they had of Cyrus king of Persia. 


Rey. Ver.: g. unto. 11 Kings 5:6,9. 2 Chron.2:10. Acts 12: 20, 2 2 Chron. 2: 16. 3 Ezra 6: 3. 


_ THE REGULAR AND CONTINUAL SERVICES. There is a place for these in every life and 
in every community. There is a power in routine, in regularly recurring services, in appointed 
hours of prayer. No one can safely neglect them. The Psalmist says, “ Blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house.” 

BURNT OFFERINGS. The main idea of the burnt offering was consecration to God’s ser- 
vice as the necessary condition of approaching him; also including the idea of expiation, 
without which sinful men might not draw near to God at all.— Frederic Gardiner. As 
Professor Peabody says, “There is between the deserts even of the penitent and believing 
soul, and the pardon and blessedness for which it hopes, an immeasurable distance, an 
impassable chasm which can be spanned and filled in only by the mercy of God as revealed 
and manifested in Christ.” 

IV. Preparations for Building the Temple. — Vers. 6, 7. 6. From the first day. 
At the feast of trumpets, without waiting for the temple to be built. The feast of tabernacles 
began on the 15th. Thus aroused, they immediately began to prepare for building the temple. 

7. They gave money also. Their own workmen were paid in money. The Pheenicians, 
as in Solomon’s days (1 Kings 5; 2 Chron. 2), were paid in kind. This illustrates and is 
illustrated by Acts 12: 20.— W. B. Pope, D.D. Masons... carpenters. The choice 
workers in these trades had been carried captive (2 Kings 24:14, 16), and with their 
descendants or successors doubtless aided Nebuchadnezzar and his successors in the great 
building operations at Babylon, Hence there would be such among those who returned. 

FREEWILL OFFERINGS. The money paid out may have come partly from the regular 
taxes, but chiefly from the gifts of the people. Those who remained in Babylonia had 
given liberally (1:6). According to 1 Esdras 4: 51, the government gave 20 talents a year 
till the temple was built. The leaders of the returned exiles and the people gave liberally 
and cheerfully, — sixty-one thousand darics of gold (or over $300,000) and 5000 pounds of 
silver ($100,000) (Ezra 2: 69 and Neh. 7: 71, 72). 

Free gifts are always the best gifts. The giver then goes with the gift. The heart is 
enlarged. . The feelings of gratitude and loyalty to God are strengthened. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.’ Have you studied the precise import 
of the word translated ‘cheerful’? It came to me with wonderful force a few days since as 
I was reading my Greek Testament. The word is z/aron. There is no mistaking its import. 
God loves a whole-souled ‘ hilarious’ giver — one who is not ashamed of the cause for which 
he gives — one who, with a strong, buoyant, joyous confidence in the cause, in the men who 
are working with him for it, and, above all, in the God who directs the work, gives freely, 
heartily, and with a swing. To the sense of duty from the law of Christian service, shall we 
not, by God’s help, add this crowning grace of spontaneous, hearty, hilarious Christian giving 
of time and money for the cause of our Master.” — Pres. M. E. Gates. 

ILLUSTRATION. Some minister proposed that, since giving is a part of worship, there 
should be announced after each collection the invitation formerly used at communion services, 
“If any one has been omitted in the passing of the contribution-box, he will please make 
it known by rising.” 

A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. It costs something to build a temple, to repair a church, to 
support a minister, to run a Sunday-school, or to do anything else that is commendable in 
this world. And having a share in the expenses is quite as important in church work as 
taking part in praying and praising and exhorting. — Henry Clay Trumbull, 

And meat. Food. And oil. Olive-oil, used as we do butter. Them of Zidon, .. 
Tyre. Those who cut the cedars of Lebanon, and floated them by sea to Joppa, now 
Jaffa, the sea-port of Jerusalem. According to the grant. A permission to build the 
temple (vers. 1-4), and of necessity, therefore, to trade for timber wherewith to build it. 
Very possibly the grants of Cyrus are not all recorded. 
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8. Now in the second year of their coming unto the house of God at Jeru- 
salem, in the second month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua 
the son of Jozadak, and the “remnant of their brethren the priests and the 
Levites, and all they that were come out of the captivity unto Jerusalem ;* and 
appointed the Levites, from twenty years old and upward, to ‘set forward the 
work of the house of the Lorn. 

g. Then stood? Jeshua wth his sons and his brethren, Kadmiel and his 
sons, the sons of® Judah, together, to ‘set forward the workmen in the house 
of God: the sons of Henadad, zw¢h their sons and their brethren the Levites. 

ro. And when the builders laid the foundation of the temple of the Lorp,* 
they set the priests in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons of 
Asaph with cymbals, to praise the Lorp, after the’ “ordinance of David king 
of Israel. 


Rey. Ver.: #. rest; z. have the oversight of; #. order. 1x Chron, 23 : 24, 27. 2 Ezra 2: 40. 
8 Or, Hodaviah (Ezra 2: 40). 4 Chron. 16: 5, 6, 42. 5 Chron. 6: 31; 16: 4. 


V. Laying the Foundations. — Vers. 8-13. Seven months after the celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (vers. 4, 5). ‘ 

8. In the second year. Of their return, B.C. 535. In the second month. Zif, the 
month of “blossom,” corresponding to our May; the same month in which Solomon had 
laid the founda- 
tion of the first 
temple (1 Kings 
6:1). — Rawln- 
son. Jeshua. The 
same as Joshua. 
He was the high 
priest. And all. 
Not only priests, 
but all those who 
returned, joined in 
this work. And 
appointed the 
Levites. Those 
left of the tribe 
of Levi, including 
priests. To them 
exclusively was as- 
signed the care 
of the sanctuary 
(Num. I : 47-54). 
It was, therefore, 
Priest and Levite. natural that these 

; should now be in- 
trusted with the duty of overseeing its construction and repairs, Twenty years old and 
upward. According to the rule of David (1 Chron. 23:24) and the example of Moses 
(N um. 8:24). All went to work who were well grown and able. To set forward. To 
superintend and direct. 

9. Jeshua. Not the high priest of ver. 2, but the head of one of the two Levitical 
houses, as Kadmiel was of the other (2:40). Sons of Judah. Probably the Hodaviah 
of 2:40. Comp. Neh. 7: 43.— Cook, Henadad. A third Levitical family uniting in the 
work with the other two. — Cooh. 

PRACTICAL. The first important thing in life and in religion is to lay deep and strong 
foundations of the right kind. The foundation of character, of a true life, of pure religion, 
is Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 3: 11, 12). 

10. The builders, ¢.e. Jeshua and Zerubbabel, who were at the head of affairs (see 
ver. 2). Priests in their apparel. The elegant and beautiful official robes used by the 
priests in their celebrations, especially the blue and scarlet and purple robes, with gold and 
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JANUARY 8. REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. EzRA 3: I-13. 


11. And? they sang ‘together by course in praising and giving thanks unto 
the Lorn ;? "because he 7s good,’ for his mercy endure¢h for ever toward Israel. 
And all the people shouted with a great shout, when they praised the Lorn, 
because the foundation of the house of the Lorp was laid. 

12. But* many of the priests and Levites and ’chief of the fathers,’ who 
were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when the foundation of this 
house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice ; and many shouted 
aloud for joy: 

13. So that the people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping of the people: for the people shouted with a loud 
shout, and the noise was heard afar off. 


Rev. Ver.: 7. one to another; . omzt by course; ». zuser¢ saying; o. For; #. heads of father’s houses; 
g. the old men. 1 Ex. 15:2t. Neh, 12: 24. 2x ‘Chron.jz634. Psaag6 ne 8 Chron, 
RorsEee Jer. 53° 1%. 4 See Hag. 2: 3. 


gems, of the high priests and others, described in Ex. 39. With trumpets. Not for 
music; but, like our church-bells, for summoning’ assemblies and joyful announcements. 
The sons of Asaph. One of the great choir leaders of David’s time. These were his 
descendants or their successors in this choir, as those in training in the schools of the 
prophets were called sons of the prophets.) Cymbals. These were musical instruments 
very much like those which are in use among us under the same name. They were plates 
of brass, and were struck together in time with the music; in fact, they were designed in 
part to give the singers the time. — Fohn EZ. Todd. After the ordinance of David. See 
I Chron. 15:16-21. David first organized choirs and music for the temple services. 

11. And they sang ... by course. This probably means alternately or responsively. 
He is good, etc. These words first appear as the doxology at the close of the psalm written 
by David, and sung at the bringing of the ark to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 16: 34). They are 
found substantially in Ps. 106, 107,118. “They seem to have come into common use as the 
regular doxology of the sanctuary. Dr. Alexander says that they contain the three greatest 
ideas which it is possible for the human mind to entertain, — God, goodness, eternity.” — 
Todd. And all the people shouted with a great shout. To express with all the 
intenseness possible their joy. 

THE Use oF Music IN Gop’s SERVICE. There is a wonderful power in music and 
every atom of it should be used in God’s service. The church has scarcely begun to use 
this power in its fulness. Some object to responsive singing; some have opposed putting 
an orchestra in the Sunday-school, as if these were modern novelties, instead of 3000 years 
old. These old saints used every kind of instrument, every method of singing, — solos, 
responses, choruses, marching songs, refrains, everything that would give wings and inspira- 
tion to the service of song. — P. 

ILLUSTRATION. When the Malakhoff fort at Sebastopol was stormed by the French 
soldiers, they marched under the inspiration of “ La Marseillaise,” played by the full band. 
Let our young people consecrate their voices to Christ, and make every church choir an 
army of Gospel singers. — F. L. Hurlbut. 

12. Many... ancient men. These must have been at least 60 or 70 years old, for 
the temple was destroyed 51 years before, 20 years after the first captivity. Wept with 
aloud voice. The weeping was not because the new temple was smaller than the fist, for 
it was at least one-third larger in every dimension (comp. Ezra 6:3; 1 Kings 6:2); but 
(1) in magnificence of structure and adornment it promised little in comparison (Hag. 2: 3; 
Zech. 4:10). The returning captives had but too little to spend upon it, in comparison 
with the wealth of Solomon in his glory. — Zodd. (2) The ark of the covenant, the sacred 
fire on the altar, the Urim and Thummin, were absent. (3) All the associations that gath- 
ered around the old temple were wanting in the new. Many shouted .. . for joy. The 
younger were joyful that they had any temple. They looked forward to a temple and 
a nation, infinitely better than their captive state, though not so glorious as in ancient times; 
and yet even this temple and nation were to have glories and prosperity that former times 
knew not. So says Haggai (2: 7, 9), who was commissioned to comfort them by the assur- 
ance that the deficiency of this temple in exterior glory should be abundantly compensated 
by the coming of the Messiah, whose presence should give to the second house a glory 
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greater than that which the first house could boast. — A7éo. Thus the young men were not 
wrong in their joy. 

MAGNIFYING THE Past. As old as literature itself is the tendency to see the golden age 
in the past, and the iron age in the present, and to forget that iron is worth more than gold 
for civilization. No heroes are like the ancient heroes, no days like those whose sun has 
set. Men compare the best of the past with the worst of the present. They look upon the 
past as a whole, and are not annoyed with its evils and imperfections, which are hidden by 
the glory of the whole, as the spots on the sun, though larger than many thousands of our 
earth, cannot be seen on account of the splendor of the whole orb. It is very difficult to 
fairly compare the past with the present. , ! 

VI. Opposition and Delay. —The temple, whose foundations were so joyously laid, 
was not completed till 20 years later, B.C. 515, just 70 years after its destruction. Imme- 
diately after the foundations were laid, there arose a sharp and persistent opposition from 
the surrounding people, as described in chap. 4. The race of mongrel Jews and heathen 
from the far east, as mongrel in religion as in race, from whom descended the Samaritans, 
desired to unite with the returned Jewish exiles in building the temple. They were per- 
emptorily refused. This made them bitter enemies of the Jews. They wrote slanderous 
letters to Persia, and succeeded in having the permission to build rescinded, and the work 
stopped by force for 14 years. Two views of the course pursued by Zerubbabel have 
been taken. 

First. Many have regarded it as a great mistake, a piece of narrow-minded, bigoted 
folly, which made enemies of those who should have been friends, and kindled hatred and 
jealousy, and lowered the moral tone and cooled the zeal of the new colony. Such seems 
to be Geikie’s view. 

ON THE OTHER HAND, Rawlinson calls it “an heroic refusal to accept the material aid 
of a rich and powerful people at the risk of imperilling religious purity.” “Thus was a great 
peril averted.” “They saved the nation, for the time at any rate, from the danger of having 
their religion corrupted and adulterated by intermixture with a form of belief and practice 
which was altogether of an inferior type, and to a considerable extent tainted with heathen- 
ism.” — Rawlinson. ‘The colony could not have joined with this adulterated race without 
destroying the possibility of the restoration of a pure and holy religion. ‘To let all the world 
join the Church without becoming Christians is to ruin the power of the Church, and prevent 
its good influence upon the world. To refuse to do this is not bigotry, but self-preservation. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘The Christian in the world is like a ship in the ocean. The ship is safe 
in the ocean so long as the ocean is not in the ship. To let it in is to sink it.— P. 

ILLUSTRATION, I have a garden, and I have a garden creed, concerning sunlight, and rain, 
and good seed, and culture. I fence it from beasts and robbers. Now a man who believes 
exactly the opposite from me on these points wants to join with me in cultivating my garden. 
He wants to roof the garden over, and shut out sunshine and rain. I refuse. He calls me 
narrow and bigoted. I tell him nay; you can have as many gardens as you please on 
your plan, Millions of square miles of land are waiting for better culture. But we cannot 
work together on opposite plans. We cannot have sunlight and darkness, dryness and rain, 
on the same garden spot. — P. 


LESSON III. — January 15. 
ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. — Hacaat 2: 1-9. 


‘ eee TEXT.— Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who build 
it. — Ps, 127: 1. 


; TIME. — The autumn of B.c. 520, 15 years after laying the temple foundations, the last 
esson. 


PLACE. — Jerusalem and vicinity. 


RULERS. — Darius Hystaspes, the king of the Medo-Persian Empire; Zerubbabel, 
governor of Judea; Tarquin the proud, king of Rome, 


PROPHETS, — Haggai, generally regarded as an old man at this time (223) 3 rand 
Zechariah, “a much younger man”; both at Jerusalem. 
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JANUARY I5. ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. HAGGAI 2:1-9. 


i eaten IN BIBLE HISTORY.— Ezra, chap. 5, possibly written by Haggai 
imself. 


a ee eee: Darius; Hag'gai; Id/do; Jésh’id; Jos!- 
€déck; Joz/adak; Shéal/tiél; Shéshbaz/zar; She'thar-boznai (or Boz'na): Tat!nai 
Tatna); Zérib/babél. t Supt ow ncaa oes cr 
The SEcTION OF Hisrory included in this lesson embraces a review of Ezra 4, the 
whole of the prophecy of Haggai, and Ezra 5:1-6:14. (Comp. Is. 60.) 
Some of the older versions, as the Septuagint, attribute Psalms 145 to 148 to Haggai. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Long Delay. —Ezra 4. The foundations of the temple were laid amid great 
rejoicings (B.C. 535), and it seemed as if the temple would immediately rise in its beauty. 
But great and unexpected opposition arose from their semi-heathen neighbors who occupied 

the surrounding country. For six years they opposed them in 
» every way. As soon as Cyrus died (in 529), they wrote let- 
ters to his successor, the fierce Cam- 
byses (the Ahasuerus of Ezra 4: 
‘2 6), misrepresenting and slandering 
the Jews, and preventing them, 
altogether too easily, from pro- 
ceeding with the temple. It would 
seem that they occasionally made 
feeble attempts, or at least pro- 
posals, to go on with the work, 
for again, seven years later, after 
the death of Camby/ses, the ene- 
mies wrote to his successor, Goma!- 
tes the usurper, the pseudo Smér’dés, called Artaxerxes 
in Ezra 4: 7, 8, etc., and received an answer absolutely 
forbidding the Jews to build the temple. The letters 
are both recorded in Ezra 4. Thus, for 15 years the build- 
ing of the temple was delayed. 

Il. The Condition of Affairs. — At Yerusalem, during 
these 15 years. (1) The altar was built, and religious worship 
was conducted in connection with it, but amid great difficulties, 
and in surroundings that marred its perfect effect upon the wor- 
shippers. (2) The temple foundations were laid, but every- 
thing was in an unfinished condition. (3) The walls of the 
city, and a large part of the city itself, was in ruins. Every- 
where were scattered broken foundations, heaps of ruins, build- 
ing stones, and all the rubbish and debris of a captured city. 
(4) The nobles and the richer men, too easily discouraged from building 

the temple, had gone to work and built beautiful homes for themselves, 
and, cultivating their fields and gardens, were living in comparative luxury 
within sight of the temple ruins (Haggai1:4,6). (5) Yet in their fields and 
gardens were the marks of God’s displeasure. Their crops were small. Blight 
J and drouth had come upon them; water failed, the cattle were poor, the vines 
( were not fruitful; their expected riches did not come (Haggai 1: 6-11). 
Such is the scene when Haggai appeared upon it. 

III. The Time for a Change had Come. — This was shown by the utter failure of their 
present course. Nothing but a worse and worse state lay in that direction. But there were 
two special reasons why a change could now be made. 

First. There had been a change in the government. The opposing king of Persia 
was dead, and a new and better king, Darius the son of Hystas/pes, had come to the throne 
(B.C. 521). It could not have been known that Darius would become a second Cyrus to 
them, but the change of rulers might well give them hope. 

SECOND. It was now almost 70 years since the destruction of the temple. There were 
different eras in the beginning of the captivity, and so there were different corresponding 


-eras in the return. The captivity began 8.c. 605; and the return was just 70 years. later, in 


536. But the final destruction of Jerusalem and the temple was 20 years later, in 586, and 
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1. In the seventh mondh, in the one and twentieth day of the month, came 


the word of the Lorp by the prophet Haggai, saying, 


-if the new temple was to be completed 70 years later, early in 515, and if the Jews wished 
to receive this second fulfilment of Jeremiah’s prophecy (Jer. 25:11, 12), it was high time 
now (in B.C. 520) to begin the work. : Aft 

IV. The Prophet Haggai and his Mission. — It was at this juncture that two prophets 
appeared. They were messengers of the Lord (1:13). That was the work of the prophet, 
to bring to men a message from God, whether of exhortation for the present time, or a 
prophecy of the future, to encourage men in present needs. The prophets were the 
preachers, the evangelists, the reformers, of their day. ‘ 

Haccat means Festal, and probably indicates that he was born on some Jewish feast-day, 
— Farrar. Nothing is known of him except what is stated here and in Ezra. He was a 
prophet of the return. He is generally regarded as an old man at the time of his prophecy. 
It has been conjectured that he wrote the history of these times as given in the book of 
Ezra, chaps. 3:2 to 6:22 (except 4: 6-23), and Ps. 145-148. “Tradition has also made 
him one of the men (Zechariah and Malachi being the others), who were with Daniel when 
he saw his vision, ‘by the side of the great river which is Hiddekel’ (Dan. 10: 7).’”.— 
Cambridge Bible. : 

Tue Book oF Haceat contains four prophecies, all delivered during the autumn of 
B.C, 520. 

? he First prophecy, on the 1st day of the 6th month, September. 

The Second, on the 21st of the 7th month, October. 

(Zechariah’s first prophecy was delivered in the 8th month, November.) 

The Third, on the 24th of the 9th month, December. 

The Fourth, on the same day. 

The Style of Haggai has been called prosaic, but it certainly was vivid, and adapted to 
the people, and his address was successful, which is one proof of true power. 

THE OsyjectT of his prophecy was to arouse and encourage the people to complete the 
temple. 

V. The First Prophecy.—Chap 1. Was an appeal, with the most powerful motives 
available, to the people to arise and build the temple. It was spoken on the first day of 
the sixth month, September, the day of the feast of the new moon, probably (Gez&ze) in the 
temple area itself, where the altar was smoking with sacrifices, and the unfinished founda- 
tions and the desolation of the city were in full view, while in the distance were the homes 
and fields of the leaders. 


THE APPEAL was threefold. (1) The time had come to build. (See above, under III.) | 


(2) It was wrong, unworthy, to build beautiful houses for themselves, and neglect the house 
of their God, who had brought them back home. (3) God’s providence was clearly showing 
them the folly of their selfish course. On their fields and crops and cattle God had written 
in letters of drouth and pestilence, and on their business adventures in letters of failure, 
his disapproval of their course. It was time, therefore, to change. — P. 

THE Lower Motives. The motive on which Haggai chiefly dwells was not the highest 
and noblest of motives. But it was (1) a fact, and the facts should always be known and 
considered. (2) It was a right motive, so far as it went. (3) It was adapted to the people 
whom he was urging on to better things. The motive must grip on to the people, or it will 
not move them. The reward of outward blessings is continually presented in the Old 
Testament. And even Jesus employs it, when he promises that to those who seek first the 
kingdom of God, all needful worldly things shall be added. (See the lessons on Job.) 
(4) These are not the motives of the higher life, but the motives that lead to it. They do 
not express the Christian life, but only some of the inducements for men to seek the Christian 
life. They are stepping-stones. They are the supports of the young tree while it is rooting 
itself. They are the hand movements by which the engineer starts his engine. — P. 

VI. The Second Prophecy. — Vers. 1-9. On the twenty-first day of the seventh month, 
the last day of the feast of tabernacles. The first messages of the prophet were blessed by 
the Spirit of God, and the people began immediately to prepare to build the temple. Timber 
was brought from the mountains, and work was actually begun upon it on the 24th day after 
Haggai’s address. Three weeks later, the prophet again appeared with a message from God. 

1. In the seventh month. Tisri, October. (See Lesson I.) In the one and 
twentieth day. The seventh day of the feast of tabernacles (Lev. 23: 33-36). This was 
a thanksgiving festival, “and the call to praise and thanksgiving in an unfinished and 
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JANUARY I5. ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. HAGGAI 2: 1-9. 


2. Speak now to Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and 
to Joshua the son of “Josedech, the high priest, and to the ’residue of the 
people, saying, 

3- Who* zs left among you that saw this house in “her first glory? and how 
do ye see it now?” 7s z¢ not in your eyes “in comparison of it as nothing? 

4. Yet now® be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith the Lorp; and be strong, 
O Joshua, son of *Josedech, the high priest ; and be strong, all ye people of 
the land, saith the Lorp, and work: for I am with you, saith the Lorp 
of hosts : 

5. According* to the word that I covenanted with you when ye came out 
of Egypt, ‘so my Spirit /remaineth among you: fear ye not. 


Rey. Ver.: a. Jehozadak; 4. remnant; c. its former; d@. omzt in comparison of it; e. and; f, abode. 
1 Ezra 3:12. 2 Zech. 4 : 10. 8 Zech. 8: 9. 4 Ex. 29: 45, 46. 5 Neh. 9: 20. Isa. 63: 11. 


impoverished temple might naturally suggest gloomy and desponding thoughts,” especially 
after a miserable harvest, and a depressing season. “This state of mind was the moving 
cause of Haggai’s message of encouragement.” — Professor Marcus Dods. 

THE CAUSES OF DISCOURAGEMENT. (1) The slow progress of the work. (2) The 
poverty and misfortunes of the people. (3) The greatness of the work to be done, if they 
should build anything worthy of their former magnificent temple. (4) The great contrast 
between that and what they were actually doing,—so poor, so unadorned. The aged men 
especially, felt this contrast. (5) The opposition of the Samaritans (Ezra 5: 3-17), who 
doubtless ridiculed the feeble project, then insisted on their leaving the work, called for the 
names of the leaders, that they might report them to Persia, and then sent a letter to 
the emperor. It might be a dangerous thing to take part in this enterprise. Came the 
word of the LORD. In whatever way it came, it was Jehovah’s word. And in these 
circumstances only his word could give true encouragement. 

3. Who is left among you. It was 66 years since Solomon’s Temple was destroyed, 
and there might well be not a few who had seen it. Saw this house. The temple was 
ever regarded as one and the same temple, however many times it was rebuilt or restored. 
In her first glory. “ Besides the richness of the sculptures in the former temple, everything 
which admitted of it was overlaid with gold. The porch that was in the front of the house, 
20 cubits broad and 120 cubits high, was overlaid within with pure gold; the house glistened 
with precious stones; and the gold (it is added) was gold of Parvaim, a land distant, of 
course, and unknown to us. Six hundred talents of gold (about £4,320,000) were employed 
in overlaying the Holy of Holies.’— Pusey. Is it not in... comparison of it as 
nothing? (See Ezra 3:12, 13.) The fact of its humble appearance is admitted. ‘This 
fact in itself was depressing. What was the use of so much self-denial, and such hard work, 
for a temple of such little value? Why not first get rich themselves, and then build a worthy 
temple? 

. Yet now be strong. Take courage. And the reasons follow. 

First. I am with you, saith the LORD. Jehovah, as always when printed in 
capitals. Of hosts. Organized armies and companies, not only of angels and the forces of 
heaven, but of all the powers and forces of nature, which are organized to do his will. It 
was sufficient encouragement to know that God was with them. That fact was glory and 
power. “If God be for us, who can be against us?” “One with God is a majority.” 

SEconp. This presence had been promised by God at the beginning of their history, 
and that whole history was an illustration and confirmation of this covenant. 

5. Omit according to. “I am with you” (ver. 4) is the word that I covenanted 
with you when ye came out of Egypt. (Ex. 19:5, 6; 29:45, 46; 34:10, 11.) God’s 
covenant with Israel, when the people came out of Egypt, was this, that they should be his 
people, and he would be their God. He here declares this covenant to be still binding; that 
his Spirit is dwelling in their midst, and that they should therefore have no fear. — Cook. 
It was now a long time since the original covenant with the nation had been made (Ex. 19 
and 24), and the nation had passed through many phases and fortunes since that time; 
and these returned exiles might well be doubtful whether, after all that had come and gone, 
they could serve themselves heirs to the promises made to their forefathers. — A/arcus Dods. 
So my Spirit remaineth among you. To inspire you, as he did the leaders and the 
prophets of old; to work just such wonders for you as he did for them, although they were 
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HAGGAI 2:1-9. LESSON III: First QUARTER. 


6. For thus saith the Lorp of hosts ;! Yet once, it és a little while, and? I 
will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry /and; 

7. And I will shake all nations, and the / Desire of all nations * shall come : 
and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lorp of hosts. 


Rev. Ver.: g. desirable things. 1 Haggai2:21r. Heb.12: 26. 2 Joel 3 : 16. 3 Gen. 49:10. Mal.3:1. 


wrought more by his Spirit moving upon Cyrus, Darius, and the leaders, than by miracles. 
So long as this was true, they well might fear mot. 

THIRD REASON. God’s control over the nations. 

6. Yet once, it is a little while. Yet once again, in a little while. In their past his- 
tory, God had shaken the nations many times, — Egypt by the plagues, and overthrow; the 
nations dwelling in Canaan; the Assyrians in Hezekiah’s time; the great nations in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s day, before the Jews were made captives for their sins; and then his empire 
was shaken, and Cyrus came to the head in order that the people might return; and again 
the kingdom of his successors was shaken, so that Darius might be king and lend his aid 
to the rebuilding of the temple. Soon was to begin again a new era of the shaking of the 
nations as seen in Daniel’s visions, by which the redemption of the world might come. — P. 
The true explanation would seem to be that it is not the actual birth of Christ, but the 
preparation for that event in the “shaking of all nations” (ver. 7) to which the “#tle while 
refers. The whole grand future, embracing not only the first but the second coming of 
Christ and the final consummation of all things, is indeed included in the prophecy. But it 
was the beginning of the great drama, not its last act, that was then closely at hand. That 
beginning was the then immediate object of the Church’s hope. “This shaking commenced 
immediately. The axe was already laid at the root of the Persian Empire, whose subsequent 
and visible fall was but the manifestation of a far earlier one, which had been hidden from 
view.” (Hengstenberg.) — Perowne. The shaking of the heavens, and the earth, and 
the sea, and the dry land, must be taken in the figurative and not the literal sense. 
— Cowles. : 

7. And I will shake. Those convulsions of the nations, begun in the last verse, will 
continue till the Desire of all nations shall come. There have been somewhat divergent 
interpretations of this expression, and yet they really converge upon one meaning in various 
modes of expression. The word for Desire is in the singular number, while the verb shai 
come is plural. Desire, therefore, must be a collective noun, manifold in its nature. The 
Rev. Ver. translates, “the Desirable things of all nations.” (1) The passage has long been 
regarded as one of the principal prophecies relative to the time of the Redeemer’s advent. 
That it was so applied by some of the early Jewish rabbins is undeniable. Rabbi Akiba, 
who flourished before the time of Jerome, renders, dehold I will shake heaven and earth, 
and MESSIAH SHALL COME. We cannot in English express the delicacy of the phrase, 
whereby manifoldness is combined in unity, the Object of desire containing in itself many 
objects of desire. A great heathen master of language said to his wife, “Fare you well, my 
longings” (Cicero, Zpis. ad Fam. xiv. 2); i.e. 1 suppose, if he had analyzed his feelings, 
he meant that she manifoldly met the longings of his heart; she had in herself manifold 
gifts to content them. A psalmist expresses at once the collective, ““God’s word” and the 
“words” contained in it, by an idiom like Haggai’s, joining the feminine singular as a 
collective with the plural verb: How sweet are thy words unto my taste (Ps. 119: 103)! 
It is God’s word, at once collectively and individually, which was to the psalmist so szwees. 
So here, the object of this longing was manifold, but met in one, was concentrated in One, 
in Christ Fesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption (1 Cor. 1:30). That which the whole world sighed and mourned for, 
knowingly or unknowingly, — light to disperse its darkness, liberty from its spiritual slavery, 
restoration from its degradation,—could not come to us without some one who should 
impart it to us.— Pusey. Very beautiful, as well as very Christian, is the idea thus con- 
veyed: Christ, “che longed-for of the nations before he came, by that mute longing of need 
for that which it waits as the parched ground thirsteth for the rain.” Archbishop Trench 
has worked it out in some particulars in a course of Hulsean lectures under the title, “ Christ, 
the Desire of all nations, or the unconscious prophesyings of heathendom.” — Perowne in 
Cambridge Bible, who, however, adopts the other view. (2) We are led to adopt another 
view which has been accepted by some ancient and most modern commentators. According 
to it the passage may be paraphrased as follows: ‘I will shake all nations, and the desire 
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JANUARY I5. . - ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. HAGGAI 2: 1-9. 


8. The silver zs mine, and the gold zs mine, saith the Lorp of hosts. 

9. The’ *glory of this latter house shall be greater than ‘of the former, 
aay the Lorp of hosts: and in this place will I give? peace, saith the Lorp 
of hosts. 


Rey. Ver.: 4. latter glory of this house; 2. omz? of. 2 Johnor <4, 2 Ps. 85:8, 9. Luke 2:14, Eph, 2:14. 


of all nations (the object of desire, that which each nation holds most desirable, its best and 
chiefest treasure, ‘ the desirable things,’ Rev. Ver.) shall come (the plural verb denoting the 
manifoldness and variety of the gifts).”” Thus understood, the prophecy agrees substantially 
with many other prophecies of the Old Testament. Thus Isaiah writes, “The abundance of 
the sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces (7.2. ‘resources’ or ‘wealth,’ it is as here 
a singular noun with a plural verb) of the Gentiles shall come unto thee”; and he adds in 
almost verbal accordance with this prophecy of Haggai, “They shall bring gold and incense,” 
and “I will glorify the house of my glory” (Is. 60: 5-7, 11, 13,17. See also 61:6). Nor 
is the Messianic reference of the prophecy excluded or obscured by this interpretation. He 
who satishes the desire of all nations will call forth and receive the willing offering to 
himself of all they hold most desirable, in grateful acknowledgment of the satisfaction they 
find in him. — Perowne. 

I am about to convulse the nations—to revolutionize the state of the world, and thus, 
as the ultimate outcome, she desirable things of all nations — their wealth, beauty, and glory 
shall come to Zion; and “I will fill this temple with glory, saith the Lord of hosts.” One 
advantage of this construction is that under it we get, not the Messiah alone, but much more 
besides. It is only under his reign and after the power of his cross over human hearts has 


_ been gloriously developed among the great and distant nations of the earth, that all the 


silver and gold of the world shall be brought and laid at his feet for use in the purposes of 
his spiritual kingdom. Prophecy cannot receive its entire fulfilment until the wealth of the 
world shall press forward voluntarily (so to speak) to lay itself at _Immanuel’s feet, to be 
used so that he may soonest and best see of the travail of his soul, and may have most of 
that “joy set before him,” in the conversion of myriads to his love and service. It may be 
asked: Do you expect, in the good time yet coming, to see a temple built with cedars from 
Lebanon, and beautified with the silver and the gold of all the earth? I answer, Nothing 
can be further from my thought than the going back of Christianity to real Judaism. Of 
course, Jewish prophets wzzs¢ think and write in Jewish symbols and terms. Good Christian 
sense must find the spiritual meaning of those terms and symbols — the New Testament and 
its teaching Spirit furnishing the key. — Cowles. 

THE DEsIRABLE THINGS OF ALL Nations. These shall come (1) to the Church of 
Christ. All that is being done and gained in the world ministers to the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom. Every invention, — printing-press, telegraph, steam-engine, — all commerce, all 
wealth, science, learning, art, civilization, all are aiding in the work of bringing the world 
to Christ, and building his spiritual temple. Consider the money that is being given for 
missionary and educational purposes, for the poor, and for the prevention of poverty. 
Consider the skill of invention that is being applied to Christian work, to buildings, to 


. methods, to experiments, in a thousand ways. California mines were opened at the opportune 


time. India was brought under Christian rule, China was opened, Japan awoke from her 
sleep of ages, all at the right time. (2) All the true things in all religions, all the ideas 
and hopes which men cherish, are fulfilled in Christ. (3) All this is true, also, of the 
Christian soul, the temple of the Holy Ghost. The whole world is ministering to its 
glory and beauty, the whole world is aiding in its growth, culture, and means of useful- 
ness. — P, 

8. The silver is mine, and the gold is mine. (See Ps. 50: 10-12.) All the silver 
and gold in the world is under God’s control, and he can lead the nations to contribute it, 
intentionally or unintentionally, to the furtherance of his kingdom. Thus, Nebuchadnezzar 
preserved the temple treasures, and Cyrus returned them, and Darius gave it a revenue, and 
Herod brought untold riches to his renovation of the temple, the Romans, embodying all 
nations, contributing immense wealth for the purpose. 7 

9. The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the former. Better as 
Rey. Ver. ‘The latter glory of this house shall be greater than the former,” the “house” 
being regarded as the same house from Solomon’s time till Herod’s, and the spiritual temple 
which grew out from it. More of the wealth of the world should come to it; but chiefly 
-was this promise fulfilled in the presence of Christ, in the birth of the new dispensation, in 
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‘HAGGAI 2:1-9. LESSON III. FirsT QUARTER. 


the abiding of the Spirit of God. The Messianic kingdom, redeeming and ruling the world, 
grew out of that which the temple symbolized and taught. — P. Scripture saith not, “ Great 
shall be the Jeau¢y or the wealth of this latter house above the first,” but the g/ory.— 
Abarbanel. The Church often errs still in seeking a glory too external. It cannot compete 
with the world in what is distinctively the world’s glory. Even Solomon’s Temple was far 
outdone by the golden house of Nero. The more spiritual men, therefore, would see in this 
prediction the assurance that the temple, as the visible centre of God’s kingdom and place 
of his manifestation, was destined, notwithstanding its paltry appearance, to serve the 
purposes of God’s dwelling on earth, and to command the attention and devotion of all men. 
— Marcus Dods. And in this place will I give peace. To the contemporaries of Haggai 
his words undoubtedly conveyed the assurance that, amidst the threatened shaking of the 
nations, the people of God should be secure, undestroyed by surrounding convulsions. And, 
in point of fact, the house of God was preserved inviolate during the terrible conflict 
between the Persian and the Greek empires. — Marcus Dods. There was a larger and 
fuller fulfilment in the coming of the Prince of Peace, bringing peace to the soul, peace with 
God, peace with man, peace in each soul; and also bringing peace on the earth, whose rays, 
now shining on the mountain-tops, are beginning to descend into the plains and valleys. 
Peace means prosperity, happiness, growth, progress. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Among the best Commentaries on Haggai for teachers, are the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools (on Haggai, Zech., Mal., 90 cts.); Hand-Books for Bible Classes (on Haggai, Zech., 
and Mal., by Marcus Dods, 80 cts., T. and T. Clark). Cowles, Pusey, Henderson, Cook, 
Keil, Lange, Pulpit Com., and Sermon Bible, on The Minor Prophets. Geikie’s Hours with 
the Bible, Vol. VI. Ezra and Nehemiah, in the Men of the Bible Series ($1.00, A. D. F. 
Randolph, N.Y.). Farrar’s Minor Prophets ($1.00, Randolph). Trench’s Hudsean Lectures, 
Christ the Desire of all Nations. The Appendix to Bishop Thirlwall’s Essays has a letter on 
ver. 7. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. A reaction into negligence and delay often follows an outburst of activity and zeal. 

2. The best of plans, and the most needed reforms, frequently experience periods of 
discouragement and most trying delays. 

3. A new voice, a new messenger from God, a prophet, an evangelist, a reformer, can 
often bring new life into the ordinary means of grace. 


4. God’s house should receive our first attention; it should be more beautiful, more 


attractive, better fitted for its work, than any other building in the town. Haggai is speaking 
to those who have their business and factories supplied with the very best, but leave their 
Sunday-school rooms and appliances far behind the age. 


5. Providence is against those who seek first their own. Seek first the kingdom of 


God and its righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto us. 

6. Use all right motives, the lower as well as the higher, the lower to prepare for the 
higher in urging men on to the Lord’s work. 

7. We are not to measure the glory of institutions, or reforms, by their present outward 
appearances. 

8. God’s presence with his people in the past, and the mighty works by which it was 
shown, are the promise and assurance of his continued presence. 

g. Jesus Christ is the Desire of all nations. In him, though often they do not see them 
there, are to be found the health, the wealth, the prosperity, the happiness, the eternal life, 
which men long for. 

to. All the wealth of the world, its commerce, discoveries, inventions, shall pay tribute 
to the kingdom of Christ. 
_ «1. “The adoption of high-sounding ecclesiastical titles, the maintenance of bril- 
liant and sensational services, the exercise of political influence —are these the proper 
glory of the Church, or do they exhibit her as a kind of second-rate world?” — Mar- 
cus Dods. 
12, It is a great privilege to contribute to the progress of God’s kingdom. God has 
silver and gold enough for all religious expenses, and angels enough for missionaries; 


but to use them, except through his people, would injure his cause and hinder its 
progress. 
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JANUARY 15. ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. HAGGAI 2: 1-9. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


REVIEW as a preparation. READ in Ezra the account of the long delay, and the reasons 
for it. Reap Ezra 5, and the whole of the Prophet Haggai, so as to obtain a full and broad 
view of the SECTION oF HisTory we study to-day. 


SUBJECT, — ENCOURAGEMENT TO WORK FOR THE KINGDOM oF GoD. 


I. THE NEGLECTED Work (Ezra 4:24; 5: 1-17. Haggai1-4). Fifteen years of neglect, 
after such an enthusiastic beginning. 

Illustration. Did you ever hear of the Australiam Time Bank (Limited)? No? 
Well, then, you must know about it. he idea is this. You don’t use all your time to 
advantage. Suppose you could put your useless time into a bank, as you do money, and 
draw it out on checks as you want it. Impossible! True; as you say, it can’t be done. 
Yet, isn’t there a moral in theidea? Open your eyes and read. The moral is as plain as 
the trunk on an elephant: /f you can’t get back your waste time, then don’t waste it.— 
Linglish Paper. 

Il. THE PropHet. All about Haggai and his book. The preparation for his message. 

Il]. THE PROPHET’Ss SUMMONS TO THE WORK (Haggai I). 

Illustration. The object lesson which the Interpreter in Pélerim’s Progress gives to 
the pilgrims. Satan is pouring cold water on a flame, but it still increases. He represents 
the opposition of the Samaritans to the rebuilding of the temple. The secret of the 
burning flame is seen on the other side of the wall, where one is pouring oil on the flame. 
This represents the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 

Illustration. Some years ago, a church near one of our large cities was deeply in debt 
and they finally voted to give nothing away, but to devote everything, from every source, tc 
the payment of their debt. But this plan was a failure. Then they began again to give 
freely to benevolent work, and soon their debt was paid. 

IV. THE PRoPpHET’s WoRDS OF CHEER (2: I-6). 

Illustration. ‘“Iamwith you.” Czsar was once being ferried over a dangerous stream 
in a storm. The rower began to be afraid. ‘“ Keep on,” said the emperor. ‘“ Remember, 
‘Czsarem vehis’” (it is Ceesar you are carrying). 

Illustration. ‘ Professor Kohlbranch, who has been making some curious experiments 
with lightning, finds that the amount of electricity in an ordinary flash is so small that it 
would require 37 flashes to keep a common incandescent lamp burning one ‘hour.” — Boston 
Fournal. So it takes much more grace and faith, a stronger hold on the promises, and 
more piety, to go on steadily doing 


God’s work, and building up hisking- Gn PT fie Y je Zs AOE 
dom, than to flash for a time with great ! w4 ig nd 255 423 WS i 


enthusiasm, or to do some great deed 
in a moment of excitement. 

V. THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS 
(vers. 7-9). 

Illustrations. (1) Virgil’s bril- 
liant vision in the Fourth Eclogue. 
(2) The Jewish Sibylline Books, 
Oracula Sibyllina, are a collection 
of poetical utterances in Greek, in 
the earliest of which, B.c. 125, the 
appearance of the Messiah is de- 
picted, accompanied with the down- pte ae 
fall of all worldly kingdoms, and the Tree of Life guarded by Winged Figures. (Assyrian Monuments.) 
restoration of Judah to more than ; 
former splendor, a picture of the golden age. (See Evcyc. Brit. 2:178.). (3) Socrates, 
endeavoring to satisfy the mind of Alcibiades on the subject of acceptable worship, says: 
“Tt is therefore necessary to wait till some one may teach us how it behooves us to conduct 
ourselves, both towards the gods and men.” ‘To which Alcibiades responds: “ When shall 
that time arrive, O Socrates? and who shall that Teacher be? for most eagerly do I wish to 
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see such a man.” — Plato, Alcibiades, II. near the end. 
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ZECH. 3) 1—10. LESSON IV. FIRST QUARTER. 


LESSON IV.—January 22. 
JOSHUA THE HIGH PRIEST. — ZEcu. 3: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—We have a great high priest that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God. — HEB. 4: 14. 


TIME. — Zechariah began to prophesy in November, B.c. 520, the month following our 
last lesson, between the second antl third prophecies of Haggai (Haggai 2: 9 and 10;. Zech. 
1:1). The next series of visions, to which our lesson to-day belongs, were seen in the 
night, and spoken in the morning of the 24th day of the 11th month (February-March), and 
therefore in March, B.C. 519, just five months after the people began anew their work in the 
temple (Haggai 1:15; Zech. 1: 7). 

PLACE. — Jerusalem. 


PROPHET. — Haggai was contemporary with Zechariah. They prophesied in the same 
place, at the same time, and with the same object. 


PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY. — The historical setting of Zechariah’s prophecies 
is found in Ezra, chaps. 5 and 6. The first prophecy of Zechariah belongs between vers. 
g and 10 of Haggai 2; and the series of visions, to which this and the following lesson belong, 
were seen and spoken just two months after the close of Haggai’s prophecy. 


ZECHARIAH (“the Lord remembers”) was the son of Barachiah and grandson of 
Iddo, who was one of the heads of the 12 courses of priests (Neh. 12:4, 7), and whose 
successor Zechariah became (Neh. 12:16). He was therefore a priest as well as a prophet, 
the head of one of the Davidic courses of priests. He was probably born in Babylon, and 
went to Jerusalem when quite young, with Zerubbabel and Joshua. He began to prophesy 
about two months after Haggai (Zech. 1:1; Ezra 5:1; 6:14; Haggai 1:1), in the second 
year of Darius Hystaspes, and continued to prophesy for two years (7:1). He had the 
same general object as Haggai, to encourage and urge the Jews to rebuild the temple. The 
Jews, we are told, “ prospered through the prophesying” (Ezra 6:14); and in about four 
years the temple was finished. 


_ BOOK OF ZECHARIAH, in its existing form, consists of three principal parts, — 
chaps. 1-8, chaps. 9-11, chaps. 12-14. (1) The first of these divisions consists, first, of < 
short introduction or preface; then of a series of visions, descriptive of all those hopes ana 
anticipations of which the building of the temple was the pledge and sure foundation; and, 
finally, of a discourse, delivered two years later, in reply to questions respecting the observ- 
ance of certain established fasts. (2) The remainder of the book consists of two sections 


of about equal length (9-11 and 12-14), about which there has been much discussion into 
which we cannot enter here. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. — Barachi/ah ; Camby/ses; Haggai; Hystas’pes ; Id/do; 
Zéchari/ah. 

THE SECTION OF HISTORY belonging to this lesson includes Zechariah, chaps. 
1-3, Ezra, chaps. 5 and 6, and a review of the prophecies of Haggai. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Circumstances. —The exiles had returned, a remnant of them, only 50,000 
strong, to rebuild the nation, With great rejoicings, they had laid the foundations of the 
temple. But through the fierce opposition of their neighbors, the Samaritans, they had 
ceased to build, and for 15 years nothing more was done. Then Haggai, in September, 
B.C. 520, as with a trumpet-call, summoned the people in the name of Jehovah to arouse 
themselves and build and finish the House of the Lord. Their fine houses and their wretched 
crops, from fields dried up with drought and blasted with mildew, re-echoed the strain. They 
entered upon the work with fresh enthusiasm. Haggai again brings them a message from 
the Lord, of cheer and promise, after they had worked a month. The next month another 
prophet, Zechariah (1:1), appeals to them to repent and return to God. A month later 
and Haggai brings two more divine messages. 

But there was much to discourage their hearts and dampen their ardor. Picture “the 
scene on which the prophet and his hearers gazed, in its contrast, with the past: the House, 
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which had once been ‘exceeding magnifical, of fame and of glory throughout all countries’ 
(1 Chron. 22: 5), now slowly rising above its foundations, the poor and feeble representative 
of its former self; the city, which had once been ‘beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth,’ now such as Nehemiah some 75 years after saw it amongst the gigantic masses 
of ruin and rubbish; . . . the gate, outside of which lay the piles of the sweepings and 
offscourings of the streets; the masses of fallen masonry, extending, as it would seem, all 
along the western and northern side; the blackened gaps left where the gates had been 
destroyed by fire.” — Stanley, Fewish Church, Vol. Il. p. 125, Neh. 2: 12-15); the people, 
once “many as the sand which is by the sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making 
merry ” (1 Kings 4: 20), now scattered among the heathen, represented on their native soil 
only by the poor and subject “ remnant,” to whom the prophet addressed himself. — Perowme. 

Turn to Ezra 5. The enemies of the people, the Samaritans, headed by their governor, 
had written to the government of Persia, denouncing these Jews, sending the names of the 
leaders so that they could be punished. This letter had been sent to King Darius, whose 
disposition toward the Jews was unknown. He might be as cruel and fierce as his prede- 
cessors, Cambyses and the false Smerdis, had been. How could they tell? They were 
working on and waiting anxiously for the news from the capital. They had been disap- 
pointed in the help promised from Cyrus. They were not realizing the great and glorious 
visions which Isaiah and Ezekiel had pictured to them as the result of the return. Hope 
deferred made the heart sick. — P. 

Il. The Eight Visions of Zechariah. —It was in these circumstances of depression 
that God one night sent to Zechariah a series of eight visions— living pictures before his 
mind. It was on the night of the 24th of the 11th month, some time in March, B.c. 519. 
The next morning the prophet rehearses these visions to the people, to encourage them with 
great and precious promises. — P. 

What makes a man a prophet to his own age? It is not the adamantine, unfaltering, 
absolute faith, put mechanically into him. A man of that kind is not in touch with his own 
time. The man that can speak to the shaking hearts and the faltering souls of his own 
generation must be a man who knows his own heart and soul, who has been troubled by the 
same difficulties that are troubling other men. A man who has fought out his own battle 
with life’s enigmas has faced the darkness and reached God’s light through it. That is the 
man who is in sympathetic touch with the doubting, failing, faltering men that are round 
about him. Therefore we must interpret a prophet in that fashion. We must never think 
of a prophet as mechanically inspired, as not feeling the doubts he grapples with, as not 
tempted by the sins he denounces, as not knowing himself the depression and despair he 
battles against. He is a man of like passions with other men, tempted as they are, but by 
God’s Spirit made victorious, triumphant, over dangers, obstacles, and difficulties; and so, 
out of his own experience, armed by a faith won by himself in actual conflict. he can fight 
God’s battle and become the leader of men. 

Now if you take the prophecy of Zechariah, and try to feel for yourself just what the 
heart of his age needed to feel, you will find that each of these visions that flashed in upon 
his soul is simply the divine triumph over a great doubt, or a great despair, or a painful, 
paralyzing question.— Prof. W. G. Elmslie in Expositor, October, 1891. 

Tue First VISION (1:8-17). On that night, so memorable that the date never faded 
from his mind, while doubtless the prophet was wrestling in prayer with the agony of doubting 
and questioning, there appeared before him the vision of these verses as the divine answer. 
The horses of various colors, among the fragrant myrtle-trees with their starry blossoms, were 
God's messengers from all parts of the earth. ‘:. 

“From every quarter of the compass there appeared mysterious, supernatural, divine 
emissaries. Beneath the surface of this world, beneath all the ambitions and greeds and 
mere earthly endeavors and enterprises, the prophet felt the great controlling cords of God’s 
interest in it. God cares for every part of the world; God holds all the reins of government 
in his hands; God keeps himself informed of what is proceeding. It is not merely the poor 
community at Jerusalem, not merely Zechariah, that watches the hard, cold world. God at 
the centre, God come down there to Jerusalem, waits for news, eager as they were for the 
time to come when the whole world should be shaken as by earthquake, when all resistance 
to God’s kingdom would be struck down, and when the city of God might be built once 
more on earth. Think of it, the inspiration, the enthusiasm there was in this making people 
feel that the world is pervaded by divine interest, is held and moulded by the divine will, 
and is being governed, all of it, for that very end and aim for which they have made sacri- 
fices, for which they have suffered, and have been impoverished at Jerusalem, viz. the 
building up of God’s kingdom on earth.” — Professor Eimsite. 
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1. And he shewed me? Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of 
the Lorp, and? Satan standing at his right hand “to resist him. 


Rev. Ver.: a. to be his adversary. 1 Haggai rz: 1. 2 Ps, 109:6. Rev. 12: 10. 


THE SECOND VISION (1: 18-21). Four horns appear, symbols of resistless power, as any 
one who has seen them on a buffalo can well conceive. The angel explains them to the 
prophet as symbols of the national powers which had destroyed Jerusalem. Soon appear 
four smiths who, as God’s workmen, file off these horns of power. The meaning can best 
be expressed in the words of the late brilliant Professor Elmslie: “Again doubt arose. 
Looking at the tremendous bulk of those world-empires in their vast, gigantic strength; 
with their mighty military organizations and their overwhelming wealth; with their teeming 
cities and capitals; with their great kings; with their civilization; with their art and their 
learning, — men would say, How can a poverty-stricken Jew, living in his own solitary little 
home amid those wasted ruins of old Jerusalem, one of a handful of despised people that 
cannot build their own temple, how dare such a man believe that the world’s future resides 
there, in that sordid, despicable, impoverished community, hiding in the ruins of their 
capital? The answer comes in that vision of the prophet, ‘Do not look at the imposing 
massiveness of material wealth or power, at the gigantic stature of immoral, godless civiliza- 
tions, standing like four great iron or brazen horns. Look rather at these invisible, awful 
spectral forms that are slowly filing at these horns,’ It meant the flashing into vision of the 
great law of God’s government of this world. Those awful, subtle, moral energies of God’s 
hatred, —the hatred of that God who, through all the external organization of our world, 
is seeking righteousness, justice, holiness, — are undermining and eating away the roots of 
the world-power, which suddenly totters and falls.” 

Tue THIRD Vision (2: 1-13). The prophet next sees a man with a measuring-line. He 
goes out among the ruins and heaps of rubbish, where stately palaces once stood and walls 
of defence once made the city secure. What is he doing? Can these vast ruins be trans- 
formed into the glorious city of God, whose walls shall be Salvation, and whose gates are 
Praise, whose stones are laid in fair colors and her foundations with sapphires? (Isa. 54 and 
60). The angel bids him stop measuring, for such shall be their future prosperity and glory 
that “no walls that man can build” will hold that future city of God. Illimitable and 
immeasurable in its vastness, guarded by God, towering above all civilizations and powers 
of this world, inhabited by God’s Spirit, radiant with his holiness, it shall dominate the world, 
and all the nations shall be gathered to it. 

III. The Fourth Vision, — Redemption from Sin. — Chap. 3, vers. 1-10. In order 
to the fulfilment of the promises given in the former visions and by the prophets of old, as. 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, there must first be a moral and spiritual reformation. ‘The more serious 
among the citizens of Judah apparently feared that their guilt was too great for the Almighty 
to pardon, and that this was the cause of their misadventures since their return.” — Gezhie. 
Indeed, Haggai had told them so and Isaiah. Their disasters and dangers had made them 
feel their guilt. ‘They looked in the face of the sins, idolatries, rebellions of the nation in 
all its past history, as well as upon their present sin. Could such great sinners be restored 
to God’s favor, and be made the instruments of building up this glorious kingdom of God? 
The vision of this chapter is the answer. 

THE SCENE. ‘The prophet sees Joshua the high priest, the representative not only of 
the whole priesthood, but also of the entire nation, standing before the angel of the 
LORD, as in the Judgment Day (ver. 1). 

3. Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments. The symbol of the guilt and 
defilement of sin. He represented the nation as they appeared before God and in the view 
of their own consciences. So “the Romans used to clothe persons who were accused in a 
sordid dress.” — Henderson. Filthy garments make a man unpleasant company. They 
make him offensive, disgusting, possibly contagious to others; and if he has not lost all 
sense of decency, they are to himself a source of shame and discomfort. Sin is similarly a 
bar to intercourse with God. Some conversation is so foul and some sins so abominable 
that even decent men turn quickly away in disgust, but to God all sin is foul and hideous. — 
Marcus Dods. 

I. Standing at his right hand to resist him (Rev. Ver., éo de his adversary, to accuse 
and denounce him) was Satan, the great adversary of souls, the chief of the principality of 


sin, the fountain of all malignity. He was attempting to induce God to cast off his people 
as unworthy of his favor. 
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2. And the Lorp said unto Satan, The! Lorp rebuke thee, O Satan: 
> even the Lorp that” hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee: zs? not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire ? 

3. Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments, and stood before the 
angel. 

4. And he answered and spake unto those that stood before him, saying 
Take ‘away the filthy garments from “him. And unto him he said, Behold, I 
have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee,’ and I will clothe thee with 


“change of raiment. 


_5- And I said, Let them set a fair mitre® upon his head. So they set a 
fair mitre upon his head, and clothed him with garments. And the angel of 
the Lorp stood by. 


Rey. Ver.: 4. yea; c. omit away; d. off him; e. rich apparel 1 Jude 2 Zech. x: : 
> 3 Sues : 9. ech. 1:17. Rom. 8: 33. 
Sora 4:11. Rom. 11:5. Jude 23. 4 Isa. 64:6. 5 Isa. 6z1: 10. Luke 15: 22. Tas Ex. 29 re 
ech, 6:11, 


2. And the LORD. Jehovah, the name referring to the angel of the LORD in ver. 1. 
The LORD that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee. God himself defends the accused 
against his adversary. “I cannot cast him off, for have I not chosen Jerusalem?” Is not 
this a brand plucked out of the fire? (See Amos 4:11.) Not only the fire of their 
sins, but of the punishment of their sins, — plucked out of the fire of their enemies’ rage, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s carrying them captive, 70 years in a foreign land, the city and temple 


_ burned with fire. The little band were a brand, burned, charred, deformed, partly destroyed, 
‘blackened, but saved. “A brand plucked from the burning, that means a brand that has 


work in it, is capable of noble uses, is of value to its owner, to him who plucked it from the 
fire. Oh, poor, restored Jewish community! doubting whether God means anything great 
for you, how came it that Cyrus delivered you? 
God plucked you out of the burning, but do 
you think that God would have done all that, 
if he had not a great future for your... 
God’s grace, begun in the worst of transgres- 
sors, is God’s guarantee of heaven and of the 
whole of his kingdom.” — Professor Elmslie. 

ACQUITTED AND FORGIVEN. 4. Take away 
the filthy garments from him. The symbols 
of sin, “Observe it is God, the angel of Jeho- 
vah, who. gives the change of raiment. Joshua 
could do nothing to cleanse or cover his stained 
clothes.” — Marcus Dods. Then follows the 
meaning of the symbolical change of raiment. 
I have caused thine iniquity to pass from 
thee, and I will clothe thee with change 
of raiment. Rev. Ver., rich apparel. Splen- 
did, festival raiment, corresponding to our dress 
clothes, holiday attire, or court dress, and sym- 
bolic not of mere purity, but of jubilant welcome 
and joyful fellowship with God.— Dods. (See 
Isa. 61:10; Rev. 7: 14; 19: 8.) 

5. Set a fair mitre upon his head. The High Priest, with Mitre and Breastplate. 
high priest’s head-dress described in Ex. 28: 36- 
38. It bore a gold plate across the forehead with the inscription, “ Holiness to the Lord.” 
It was significant of the forgiveness of the sins of holy things. — Dods. And the angel of 
the LORD stood by; i.e. remained in the same position that he had occupied before, to 
superintend and sanction the proceedings. = ¢ 

FORGIVENESS. This scene reminds us of the return of the prodigal son (Luke 15). His 
sins were not merely passed over, and punishment taken away, but he was received into his 
old home and into the family life. He was the son and heir and friend of his father, and 
he was treated as if he had not sinned. — P. 

Our Great HicH Priest is shown fully in Heb. 4: 14-16; 5: 1-6. 
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6. And the angel of the Lorn protested unto Joshua, saying, ’ 

7. Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; If thou wilt walk in my ways, and if 
thou wilt! keep my charge, then thou shalt also” judge my house, and shalt 
also keep my courts, and I will give thee places to walk among these that 
stand® by. ie 

8. Hear now, O Joshua the high priest, thou and thy fellows that sit before 
thee: for they ave? men “wondered at: for behold, I will bring forth my’ 

servant The® BRANCH. 

_g. For behold the stone that I have “laid before Joshua ;’ upon one stone 
‘shall be® seven eyes: behold, I will engrave the graving thereof, saith the 
Lorp of hosts, and® I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day. 


Rev. Ver.: f£. a place of access; g. which are a sign; %. set; 7. are. 1 Lev. 8:35. x Kings 2:3. 
Ezek. 44 : 16. 2 Deut. 17:9. Mal. 2:7. 3 Zech, 4): 143 6515, 4Ps. 71:37. Isa. 8:18. 
Bisa. 42:1; 49:3, 5. Ezek. 34 : 23, 24. 6TIsa.4:2. Jer.23:5. Luke x: 78. TPs. 118% 22, 
Isa. 28 : 16. 8 Zech. 4: 10. Rev. 5:6. Jer. 3x34.) Michg cin8ito: 


SANCTIFICATION. 7. Thus saith the LORD of hosts; If thou wilt walk in my ways. 
True repentance and forgiveness imply a new heart and a new life. There is no real 
assurance of forgiveness without these. Thou. The high priest and the whole priesthood. 
Shalt also judge my house. “Regulate the temple services” (Dods), rule religiously 
over my people, the Jewish Church being spoken of as the House of God (Num. 12:7; 
I Tim. 3:15).— Cambridge Bible. And I will give thee places to walk. Free ingress 
and egress to the presence of God. Among these that stand by. The angels. He “will 
be freely admitted to the presence as the recognized and accepted representative of God’s 
people; he will have his place among those who are most familiarly known in the heavenly 
court.” — Dods. The courts and chambers of the material house, so the promise runs, shall 
be places where angels ever come and go. The obedient priest shall realize in his ministry 
their presence and their fellowship. The material and the sensible shall fade away, as it 
were, from his sight, lost in the higher glory of the spiritual and the heavenly. The promise 
directly refers to the ministry of Joshua and his fellows and successors oz earth (see Luke 
1: 8-13), even if it includes a pledge of a higher ministry after death: ‘In the resurrection 
of the dead I will raise thee to life, and give thee feet walking among these seraphim.” — 
Targum, Cambridge Bible. ~ 

A PROMISE FOR THE FuTURE. 8. Thou and thy fellows. The other priests. For 
they are men wondered at. Men of sign, a marvellous sign, a type who foreshadow and - 
prophesy the future spiritual and glorious temple of God, with its completed sacrifice 
and perfect service of love and worship. I will bring forth my servant The BRANCH. 
‘The new shoot. “Out of the stem of Jesse, out of the Davidic stock, now so marred and | 
truncated, there would one day spring a branch in which the whole family should be glori- 
fied” (Isa. 4:2; 11:1). (See notes on Lesson I, First Quarter, 1892.) The nation was 
like a tree cut down and only the stump remaining. The few returned exiles were starting 
up as a new shoot, from which should come the Messiah and the new kingdom which should 
far excel in glory the old. (See also Jer. 23:5, 6; 33:15; Zech. 6:12; Isa. 53:2.) The 
symbol of the high priest naturally led to the prophecy of him who should fulfil all its types 
and shadows. 

g. For behold the stone. The chief corner-stone, selected, but not yet hewn and 
carved; and the people were afraid it might never be. To interpret it by other prophecy, 
one stone there is, of which God says (Isa. 28: 16), Behold J lay in Zion, for a foundation, 
@ stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure Joundation » that stone, of which our 
_ Lord reminded the Jews (Ps. 118: 22; with Matt. 21:42; Acts 4:11), che stone which the 

builders refused is become the head-stone of the corner ; Fesus Christ himself, the chief corner- 
stone (Eph. 2: 20, 21). — Pusey. This stone was in charge of Joshua, as the religious leader 
and educator of the people. Upon one stone shall be seven eyes. If these are regarded 
as sculptured on the stone, they might be held to represent him whom the stone symbolizes, 
as “having the seven spirits of God” (Rev. 5:6). It is better, however, to understand the 
words as a promise that the seven eyes (7.e. the perfect watchfulness and care) of God shall 
be fixed upon this stone; that he will never, so to speak, take his eyes off either type or 
anti-type, till his purpose respecting them is accomplished. — Cambridge Bible. And I will 
remove the iniquity of that land. By the Branch, the Messiah, the iniquity of the people 
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to. In’ that day, saith the Lorp of hosts, shall ye call every man his 
neighbour” under the vine and under the fig-tree. 


1 Zech. 2: rz. 2r Kings 4:25. Isa. 36:16. Micah 4: 4. 


should be taken away. In one day. “The day of Golgotha.” “A Jewish writer confessed 
the mystery while he said, ‘ Oxe day, I know not what that day is.’ Ask any Christian child, 
“On what day was iniquity removed, not from the land only, but from all lands?’ He would 
say, ‘On the day when Jesus died.’”” — Pusey. 

to. In that day, etc. There will be superabounding joy and blessedness, beautifully 
represented here by the common Jewish conception of reposing in peace and in love under 
the vine and the fig-tree. The last words of the verse—“ under the vine and under the 
fig-tree”” — are given here as the very language of the call. Every man shall cry to his 
neighbor, “ Ho! under the vine and under the fig-tree”; come and let us have peace and 
rest, enjoying the gifts of our bountiful God! — Cowles. “We are told in the Talmud 
(Yoma 7:4) that when, on the great Day of Atonement, the high priest had performed the 
various duties of that solemn day, he was escorted home in a festive manner, and was accus- 
tomed to give a festal entertainment to his friends. The maidens and youths of the people 
went forth to their gardens and vineyards with songs and dances; social entertainments took 
place on all sides, and universal gladness closed the festival of that solemn day.’ — Rev. 
C. H. H. Wright, Bampton Lectures, pp. 77, 78. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Most of the booxs noticed under the last lesson cover this lesson also. The best help on 
Zechariah is an article by Professor Elmslie in 7e Exfosttor for October, 1891 (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.). Zechariah, his Visions and Warnings, 
W. L. Alexander (Nisbet, 65.). Zhe Prophet of Glory, or Zechariah’s Visions, by J. Denham 
Smith ($1.50, James Hawkins, 17 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.). Zechariah and his 
Prophecies, by C. H. H. Wright, Bampton Lectures (Hodder & Stoughton, 14s.). Randolph’ 
& Co.: Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus on clothes as an emblem. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


i. It is good for prophets to work two by two, as Jesus sent forth his disciples to preach 
the Gospel. 

2. There is great power in object-lessons and in symbols, to set forth and impress the 
truth. The Bible and the world are full of them. 

3. Every great cause has its periods of discouragement, its hills of difficulty, its gardens. 
of Gethsemane, its long nights of prayer. 

4. God’s cure for discouragement comes from the voices of his messengers, from prom- 
ises of help, from visions of triumph and success of the cause to which we are devoting our 
lives. Like the flowing river, the kingdom of God can say, — 

“« Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 

5. The great forces of God work silently and unseen, and yet are disintegrating the 
mountains and changing the level of the seas. Thoughts, feelings, ideas, conscience, reason, 
love, and faith, and the Spirit of God, are silently but surely changing the nations, oyer- 
turning the powers of evil, bringing in the kingdom of God. j é 

6. No earthly measuring-line or standard can measure the City of God which comes 
down out of heaven. “¢ Her shining palaces will teach the world 

That God is faithful, and his promise sure.” 

7. Only through cleansing from sin can there be fitness to carry on the work of God or 
to dwell in his glorious city. Redemption from sin is the necessary condition of earth’s 
golden age. ’ , == ; 

8. God not only cleanses from the past, but clothes us in glorious raiment like that 
which was transfigured with Jesus on the Mount, and that in which John saw the martyrs 
clothed. ; ayes 

g. And more, God makes us priests and kings. He puts on our heads the priest’s 
mitre of holiness, and nearness to God in joy and gladness. 
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ro. Some act with their mitres as our kings and queens do with their crowns; they only 
put them on upon state occasions — do not wear them always, because they are too heavy. 
Christians, your state occasion should be always. — C. 4. Spurgeon. 

11. Jesus Christ is our great high priest. : ; i 

12. Not only is Jesus the engraved stone, the foundation and crowning glory of his 
spiritual temple, but to each of his disciples is given a white stone on which is a new name 
written, — on him as a pillar in God’s temple shall be engraven the name of God, and of the 
city of God (Rev. 2:17; 3:12). 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Review Haggai’s work and the situation, as described in Ezra. Then READ the first 
three chapters of Zechariah, and thus comprehend within this lesson the SECTION OF HISTORY 
and the WORK OF THE PROPHET in it. 

I. THE CrrcumsTANCcEs. The temple building, amid blackened ruins and heaps of debris; 
enemies opposing in every way; small beginnings; small means, and dimmed hopes. 

Illustration. Any great era or epoch when it touches the world with its first rays seems 
to those who see only the feeble dawning light to be far away, and never coming. The 
dawn does not reveal the full glories of the midday sun. But it is the whole era that is 
coming, with all the blessings of its meridian splendor. It was so with the landing of the 
Pilgrims and the first settlers of Virginia. It was so and is so with the abolition of slavery, 
with the dawn of the era of missions, with the Gospel coming into any heathen land. 

IJ. ZECHARIAH AND HIS Mission. Note the work of Zechariah and his first three 
visions, with their meaning. 

Illustrations. John the Baptist in prison at castle Macherus, and the way Jesus cured 
his discouragement. Bunyan’s pilgrims in Giant Despair’s castle and the Key of Promise, 
by which they made their escape. 

III. THE CHANGED CHARACTER (vers. I-7). 

Illustration. It is said that Luther during a serious illness seemed to see Satan coming 
to him with a great scroll, on which were written all the sins and errors of his life. Looking 
at him with a triumphant smile, he unrolled it before the saint: “These are your sins. 
There is no hope of your going to heaven.” Luther read the long list, with growing con- 
sternation, when suddenly it flashed upon his mind that there was one thing not written 
there. He said aloud, “ One thing you have forgotten. The rest is all true, but one thing 
you have forgotten. Zhe blood of Fesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” At that word the 
adversary took away his roll and disappeared. 

Illustration. Hood’s poem of Eugene Aram, whose sin could not be hid. 

Illustration. Dr.Lyman Abbott, comparing man to a drop of water which has become pol- 
luted; but, polluted and insignificant as it is, it is one in essence with all the clouds that span 
the heavens. . “ It is still water, and when purified is fit to take its place in the cloud above it.” 

The poem, Beautiful Snow, describing the snow defiled in the streets, but which may 
become pure again as the starry snowflake, or the dewdrop glistening like a jewel in the sun. 

IV. THE RESULT (vers. 8-10). 

Illustrations. See the story of Althzea in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (8). The life of her son 
Meleager depended, so the Destinies announced, upon a brand then burning on the hearth. 

See the story of the top stone of Solomon’s temple in Select Motes, 1892, p. 223. 


LESSON V. —January 29. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD.—Zzcu. 4:1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT. —WNot by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the LorpD 
of hosts. — ZECH. 4:6. 


TIME. — March, B.c. 519. The twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month, in the second 
year of Darius Hystaspes. The same night as our last lesson. 

PLACE. — Jerusalem. 

PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY. — Ezra, chaps. 5 and 6, and just after the close 
of Haggai’s prophecy. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES. —Zerubbabel was building the second temple at Jerusalem 
amid formidable difficulties and great discouragements— mountains of perplexities from 
scantiness of workmen and material: mountains of hindrance from the intimidations and 
intrigues of the malicious Samaritans; mountains of risk from the jealousy of the Persian 
power; mountains of opposition from the weakness and fears of his own people. — Wilbur 
fF. Paddock, D.D., in S. S. Times. But the people had been at work for five months, 
though apparently discouraged, and ready to revolt against their leader; for it was a long 
and costly work in which they were engaged. Zechariah had had four visions, which we 
studied in our last lesson, to arouse and encourage the people. The next one, in to-day’s 
lesson, was to inspire the people with confidence in their leaders as divinely sustained, and 
the leaders with confidence in their divine appointment to the work, and to lead all to the 
true source of strength and success. 


1. And the angel that talked with me came again, and waked me, as a man 
that is wakened out of his sleep, 

2. And said unto me, What seest thou? \ And I said, I have looked, and 
behold a candlestick all of gold, with a bowl upon the top of it, and his seven 
lamps thereon, and seven pipes to the seven lamps, which a7ve upon the top 
thereof : 

3- And two olive trees by it, one upon the right side of the bowl, and the 
other upon the left s¢de thereof. 

4. So I answered and spake to the angel that talked with me, saying, What 
are these, my lord? 

5. Then the angel that talked with me answered and said unto me, Knowest 
thou not what these be? And I said, No, my lord. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Vision of the Golden Candelabrum. — Vers. 1-3. 1. And the angel. The 
one who had shown Zechariah the other visions and explained them. Came again. There 
seems to have been an interval between the first four and 
the last four visions, indicating a somewhat different class of 
discouragements and needs to be met. And waked me, 
etc. He may “have sunk down into a sort of stupor” of 
astonishment at the stupendous mystery shown and promises 
given. The waking summoned his attention to a new vision. 

2. Behold a candlestick. Rather a lamp-stand, a can- 
delabrum, formed in general after the pattern of the seven- 
branched golden candlestick in the tabernacle and the temple 
(Ex. 25: 31-37). It was a significant and impressive vision the 
prophet Zechariah had. He sees a candlestick of pure gold and 
immense size, with its seven lamps, burning before him. Seven golden 
pipes connect each lamp with a bowl at the top, which serves as a 
reservoir for the oil feeding them. Two olive trees stand near the can- 
dlestick, one on each side, continually pouring out oil from 
their branches into golden spouts inclining from them into 


the bowl; so that the supply of oil in the candelabrum is fina A 
never exhausted, and never replenished from any Le areal i = 
other source. — Wilbur F. Paddock. —— YER F, 


3. Two olive trees. The oil usually burned 
in the lamps was olive oil, pressed from the 
fruit of the olive tree. 

Il. The Interpretation. — Vers. 4-6. 
4. So I answered . .. What are these, my lord? The prophet was search- 
ing out the meaning, and was wise enough to’ ask. : 

5. Knowest thou not? This implies surprise that the prophet did not see through 
these plain symbols. The meaning was written all over them. The people to whom the 
prophet revealed the vision would need the angel’s authority as to the meaning, which 
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Golden Candlestick. (From Arch of Titus.) 


ZECH. 4:I-10. LESSON V. FIRST QUARTER. 


6. Then he answered and spake unto me, saying, This zs the word of the 
Lorp unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not’ by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lorn of hosts. : 


Dos. 215 7- 


would thus make a deeper impression upon them. Parts of the vision were so familiar to 
them that no explanation need be given; but for ourselves we need to gather the meaning 
from their familiar ritual. 

THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. The golden candlestick was represented on the Arch of 
Titus, and the careful copy made under the direction of Reland in 1710, and published in 
his work, De Spoliis Templi, gives probably the best idea that can be formed of it. It was 
composed of a straight stem, rising perpendicularly from a base, and having on either side 
of it three curved arms or branches, all of them in the same plane, and all rising to the same 
level. The stem and arms were ornamented with representations of almond flowers, pome- 
granates, and lily blossoms, repeated as there was room for them, the top ornament being in 
every case a lily blossom, which held a hemispherical lamp. — Aawdénson. It was made of 
a talent of pure gold, worth $28,000, “Upon the seven lamp-stands were seven golden 
lamps; the ancient lamp being simply a bowl, not unlike a gravy-boat in shape, with the 
wick hanging over the spout.” — Zodd. There was only one lamp-stand, denoting the 
unity of God’s people; but it had various branches and lamps, denoting their multiplicity 
in unity; and the number was seven, the symbol of their completeness. — Fohnson. ‘The 
Church, each branch of the Church, each heart, should be a “ candle of the Lord,” lighted 
by him; burning continually, because continually fed from the beaten oil of the sanctuary; 
shining in the dark places; of pure, solid gold, very precious, true, incorruptible, sincere all 
through. 

The business of Christians is to hold up the true Light, to be as a lamp set upon sits 
stand (Matt. 5: 14-16), to let the light shine over the world, to kindle other souls that they 
may shine too, till the whole world is flooded with the light of heaven. “It has been 
pointed out,” says Professor Henry Drummond in 7he Programme of Christianity, “as a blem- 
ish on the immortal allegory of Bunyan that the Pilgrim never did anything — anything but 
save his soul. The remark is scarcely fair, for the allegory is designedly the story of a soul 
in a single relation; and besides he did do a little... . Christ’s conception was heavens 
removed from that of a man setting out from the city of Destruction to save his soul. It 
was rather that of a man dwelling amidst the Destructions of the City, and planning escapes 
for the souls of others, escapes not (merely) to the other world, but to purity and peace and 
righteousness in this.” Bunyan’s object was to save souls, because only saved souls could 
save others. He wanted more lamps burning, and his work was to kindle them, that they 
might kindle others, as his whole life showed. In a neighboring city is an immense electric- 
light manufactory. If I were describing that, I would not tell what the electric light was 
doing in churches and libraries and homes and streets. I would only describe how the 
lights were made, and he would wholly misunderstand the description and the factory who 
should imagine that the factory was an end in itself, and not for the very purpose of giving 
light. Let us not make this mistake in thinking of our salvation. We are saved to save 
others; our hearts are lighted that we may light others. — P. 

THE LicuT. Light is mysterious in nature, ineffably bright and glorious, everywhere 
present, swift-winged, undefiled, and undefilable. Light is the source of life, of beauty, of 
manifested reality, of warmth, comfort, and joy, of health, and of power. It destroys all 
darkness; it unites in itself purity and clearness. Without it the world would be but a mass 
of coldness and death. Now, what light does for the natural world, Jesus does for the 
world of man, for mind, soul, and spirit. He reveals God, and heaven, and truth; he 
shows the way; he cheers, comforts, vivifies, renews. Now these few and feeble returned 
exiles were the candlestick from which in future ages that Light was to shine. They were 
the chief light in that dark world. Zechariah held “the tremendous, daring belief,” says 
Professor Elmslie, “that the most important of the world’s population in that era was the 
handful of Jews at Jerusalem; ... that that little community would do more in the future 
history of the world than all the mighty empires around them.” And history proves that 
he was right. — P. 

THE Ot! which sustains the light. 

6. This is the word of the LORD unto Zerubbabel. Probably the governor was 
somewhat discouraged. He felt unequal to the great task. He had to make bricks without 
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straw, almost a world out of nothing. How could he and the high priest make a great 
nation out of this feeble folk, and build a glorious temple out of this poverty, with all the 
world against them. Not by might. Not by any governmental power, or power of 
numbers, or of wealth, or valor, Ana not by power: as contrasted with “ might,” not by 
physical or bodily strength. It is as if it said, No Cyrus and no Hercules can accomplish it. 
The two expressions are here to be considered as used for the sake of amplification only, 
and not by way of contrast.— Sanday School Times. Not by the lamp, whether it be of 
gold or of clay, but by the oil in the lamp. Zerubbabel was only the lamp, God would 
supply the oil. But by my Spirit. As that candlestick gave forth its light, in silent, 
ceaseless splendor, unfed and untended by human agencies, so the work in which he was 
engaged, of restoring the material temple and setting the golden candlestick in its place 
again, and so preparing the way, first for the Jewish church, and then for the Christian 
church, which that candlestick symbolized (Rev. 1:20), to shine in the world, should be 
accomplished not by human resources, but by the spirit of God. — Cambridge Bible. 

‘THE HOLy Spirit has a much wider work than we have been accustomed to attribute 
to him (see John 16: 8-11, 13; Rom. 8; 16, 26; Acts 
2:42-47; Gal. 5:16, 22,23). He changes the heart; 
he subdues the will; he gives power to all motives 
that influence men; he guides and comforts his disci- 
ples; he is their wisdom and strength; he is the 
fountain of life and truth, “ guiding to successful con- 
duct of civil offices, and the fulness of intellectual 
learning.” “In a Greek miniature of the tenth cen- 
tury, the Holy Spirit, as a dove, is seen hovering over 
King David, who displays the prayer: Give the hing 
thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness to the 
Ring’s son, while there stand on either side of him 
the figures of Wisdom and Prophecy.” He reveals 
to men the course they ought to take. He influences 
rulers and nations, who themselves do not recognize his power. The 
power of God’s people is not in wealth or numbers or forms or 
beautiful buildings or outward attractions. But God will use these 
things as instruments of his spirit. If God can use our ignorance, 
how much more our knowledge. If he can use our folly, how much 
more our wisdom; if our poverty, how much more our wealth. If 
he can cause the sins and oppositions and even the wrath of men to 
praise him, how much more the virtues and the willing, loving service of 
his disciples. The truth of this verse was first seen in its glory at the day 
of Pentecost; but the whole history of the Church is an example and illus- 
tration of it.— P. 

THE OLIVE TREES, one on each side of the lamp, express the source 
of supply. The bowl of oil would soon be exhausted, unless a continual 
supply flowed into it. The trees represent an inexhaustible fountain, con- 
nected with the very nature of the Creator. Just as the rivers receive their 
supply from the ocean through the cloud chariots, and therefore never fail, 

F but flow on forever, so the supply of God’s spirit to his Church is inexhaust- 
Eo Pai ae ible. Jesus used a similar illustration, drawn from the vine, in John 15: 1-8. 

THE Two BRANCHES, one from each tree, which connected the tree with 
the golden candelabrum, signified, according to the angel’s interpretation (vers. 12-14), the 
two anointed ones who “ would naturally be understood by the prophet’s hearers to mean 
Zerubbabel and Joshua; or the civil and the priestly (or religious) representatives of God on 
earth; the State and the Church. Perhaps there is a further meaning to be sought in Paul’s 
figure in Rom. 11: 17-24, the new graft on the old tree, and in the figure in Rev. 11: 4, where 
the language is plainly borrowed from this vision in Zechariah.” — Sunday School Times. 

AN ANOINTED ONE is a person set apart by God for some particular work. Every 
disciple is an anointed one, There is some special work for each one to do. Through him 
flows the spirit of God to others. His power depends largely on how freely the spirit can 
work through him, how few obstructions of selfishness, self-will, indolence, or pride there 
are. God works through men. The great moral reforms, religious reformations and 
revivals, missions, help for the poor and ignorant, are worked through men. It is blessed 
to be an instrument of God, a channel through which flows his grace to the world, Spiritual 
riches and blessings accumulate in the hearts which are God’s highways. — P, 
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7. Who art thou, O great mountain? before Zerubbabel thou shalt become 
a plain: and he shall bring forth the headstone “hereof with shoutings, crying, 
Grace, grace unto it. 

8. Moreover the word of the Lorp came unto me, saying, ~o 

" The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of* this house ; his 
hands shall also? finish it; and thou shalt know that the Lorp of hosts hath 

unto you. 

Beto. For eh hath despised the day of small things? for they shall 
rejoice, and shall see the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel wth those 
seven; they ave the eyes of the Lorp, which run to and fro through the 
whole earth. 


1 Wzxra 3: 8-13. 2 Bzra 6:14, 15. 


— 


II. The Application.—Vers. 7-10. 7. Who art thou, O great mountain ? 
A figure representing the vastness of the work to be done, the immense difficulties in 
the way, Satan, of the previous vision, the Persian Empire, the bitter opposition of the 
Samaritans. Thou shalt become a plain. Be wholly removed. At that very time 
God was influencing Darius to refuse the desires of the Samaritans, and give his 
favor to Jerusalem (Ezra 6). He inspired the people with patriotism and zeal and 
energy. 

It has been well said that “it is a great deal better to have the faith that shall remove 


mountains, than to keep an expensive corps of engineers to tunnel them.” The Lord is ~ 


ready to cast any mountain into the sea when it stands in the way of his children’s duty; if 
only he is confidently asked to do so. He is doing that very thing continually. Whether it 
be a mountain of temptation, of opposition, of poverty, of ignorance, of sickness, of sorrow; 
whatever its nature may be, it shall become a plain to him who is a loving, trustful follower 
of Jesus, and who needs to pass that way. — 4/7. C. Trumbull. Jesus made the same promise 
to his disciples that by faith they should remove mountains (Mark 11:23). Greater moun- 
tains loomed up before them than before Zerubbabel. The Roman Empire, the prejudices 
and religious system of the Jews, all the wealth and power of the world, the sinful nature 
of men interwoven with all the customs and business of society, —all to be conquered by 
a few men without rank or wealth or learning or armies. Only as they were the olive 


branches through which flowed the spirit of God could these mountains be removed.— P. ~ 


And he shall bring forth the headstone of the temple. The crowning grace that 
completed the building. His work should succeed. With shoutings, crying, Grace, 
grace unto it. With great rejoicing and acclamations should the temple be completed. 
The temple would be so glorious that the people should shout its gracious beauty, and 
pray that God might grant his grace, his favor to abide upon it, with blessings inconceivable 
as before promised by the prophets. 

g- Zerubbabel . . . his hands shall also finish it. It is quite probable that the people 
were dissatisfied with Zerubbabel in some way. He belonged Zo the day of small things. 
He did not appear like Solomon in all his glory. He appeared like a common man rather 
than like a great ruler. He seemed inferior to the governor of Samaria, and was subject to the 
king of Persia. “We people the past with heroes. We dream of a future full of heroes. 
But how blind we are to the heroes of our own day and our own time! We drive them 
out. We think they are not worthy to be in the world. We persecute them. We crucify 
them, or we mock at them. It is only after they are dead and gone that we build their 
monuments. It is a universal blunder. It is a deadly error, We make it in our own 


homes.” — Professor Elmslie. 
to. For who hath despised the day of small things? Small beginnings, a small 
people, a small kingdom, small wealth. They... shall see the plummet. The symbol 


of the architect or head builder. He shall complete the building, for with him are those 
seven; they are the eyes of the LORD. Referring back to 3:9. The Rev. Ver. makes 
these sever to see the plummet and to rejoice. If the spirit of God, who sees all things 
rejoices in this, how much therefore should men rejoice at the sight; for the seemingly small 
things contain a great future. The view taken in the common version is that the people 


yaa ieee because the providence of God, reaching everywhere in the world, is with 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. God’s people are the light-bearers for the world. 

2. They are one, joined to one head, filled with one spirit, reflecting one light, but in 
many forms. 

3. God sends his blessings through the instrumentality of men. 

4. Note that the light which symbolizes the knowledge of God is not the sun or any 
natural light, but an artificial light supplied with a specially prepared oil. For the knowl- 
edge of God is, in truth, not natural nor common to all men, but furnished over and above 
nature. — Marcus Dods. 

5. The source of life and power, that which sustains and gives success, is the Holy 
Spirit. You have not to create a holy spirit in yourself. Holiness sufficient for the need 
of all creatures exists in God. As there is in God life enough to uphold all creatures in life, 
so there is in him holiness sufficient for every good thing that needs to be done. You can 
never find yourself face to face with any duty for which there is not grace enough. In your- 
self there may be far too little, but in God is a living fountain. — Doas. 

6. A little man with a great Gospel is far more effective than a great man with a little 

' Gospel. 

7. The power of God’s spirit in men, received by faith, can remove mountains of 
difficulty. 

8. It is blessed to be the channel of God’s blessings to men. 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’’ 


g. The power of God’s spirit is limitless, measureless. The results are limited only by 

our capacity and willingness to receive. 

to. All great things have come from small beginnings. He that despises the day of 
small things can never behold the day of great results. The wise man discovers which of 
the small things are the seeds of great results. 

11. It is dangerous to be careless about the small things of evil, the beginnings of sin, 
of bad habits. : 

12. No work can fail which is inspired, guided, and protected by the spirit of God. 

13. We cannot give what we have not received, nor teach what we do not know. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


REVIEW. THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 
SuByEcT, — WE CAN DO ALL THINGS THROUGH CHRIST WHO STRENGTHENETH US. 


J. THE VISION (vers. 1-3). Make the scenes clear and vivid. 

II, THE INTERPRETATION (vers. 4-6). 

Illustration. « We are but organs mute, till a master touches the keys — 

Verily, vessels of earth into which God poureth the wine; 
Harps are we, silent harps that have hung in the willow trees, 
Dumb till our heartstrings swell and break with a pulse divine.”” 

Illustration. The garden of Eden, made so beautiful and fruitful by the rivers that 
flowed through it. The city of Damascus “has gardens 30 miles around, which are kept 
fresh by a river distributed to all the cisterns and fountains which water them.” 

Illustrations. (1) Wire laid for electric lighting, first without the current on, and 
then with the power from the electric plant. The gentleman who touched a “live” wire 
said he had a greater respect for electricity than he had before.—/. (2) An organ filled 
with the ordinary degree of air which exists everywhere is dumb. Throw in, not another 
air, but an unsteady current of the same air, and sweet, but imperfect and uncertain notes 
immediately respond to the player’s touch; increase the current to a full supply, and every 
pipe swells with music. —From William Arthur's Tongue of Fire. 
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Illustrations. Nature’s powers are inexhaustible by any use we can make of them. 
The rivers flow from the ocean into which again they flow, and keep the source full. The 
scientific doctrine of the conservation of forces shows those forces to be inexhaustible. For 
instance, there is practically no limit to the amount of electricity that may be generated. 
“Some years ago it was necessary to remove a very dangerous bed of rocks under the East 
River at New York. A long tunnel was dug under the rocks; gunpowder and other explo- 
sives were placed all through and connected by wires with an electrical machine. When the 
appointed time arrived, at the command of her father, the superintendent of the work, 
a little girl touched a brass knob in the machine, fired the mine, and the rocks were scat- 
tered and destroyed. She knew nothing of electricity, only with faith she obeyed her 
father, and the work was done. So every child can have the help and power of the Spirit 
for every difficulty and temptation, if with faith in their Heavenly Father, and his promises, 
they ask and seek, for they shall receive and find.” — 4. G. Tyng in Sunday School Times. 

III. APPLICATIONS (vers. 7-10). 

Illustrations. Mountains of ice, mountains of cloud, easily removed by the shining of 
the sun, though impossible to human energy. 

APPLICATIONS to mountains of difficulty, to reforms, to the conversion of the world, to 
missions, to mountains of trial, to hindrances in our work. 

Illustration. Pipes are of service only when they are in connection with a source of 
supply. The best plumbing in the world, with draw-pipes and faucets in every room in 
the house, wouldn’t enable you to secure a single glass of water for a thirsty child unless the 
connection was made with the street mains, which in their turn were connected with the 
reservoir. — H. C. Trumbull, LL.D. 

Illustrations of the day of small things. An acorn becoming an oak. A little child 
becoming a Moses or Paul. The scientific theory of germs, as the cause of so much disease. 
The beginnings of Christianity, of modern missions, of literature from the alphabet. 


LESSON VI.— FEBRuary 5. 
DEDICATING THE TEMPLE.— Ezra 6: 14-22. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/ was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord. — Ps. 122: 1. 


TIME. —The temple was completed four years after our last lesson, on the third day 
of Adar, the 12th month, February, B.c. 515. The month varied with the new moon. The 
third day of Adar in 1892 
was March 2; in 1893 
will be February 20; in 
1894, February 10. The 
Passover was held six 
weeks later, the 14th of 
Nisan, March-April. 


eo 4 z “ue : PLACE. — Jerusa- 
et iS A 3 | th lem and the newly built 
: co : ies temple. 
PROPHETS. — 
Haggai and Zechariah. 
LANGUAGES. — 


The history from 4:8 
through ver. 18 of this 
chapter is written in 
Chaldee. With ver. 19 
the Hebrew begins again, 
Hystaspes, the father of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Esther, was king pe he ees 
Empire (6th year) ; Zerubbabel, the governor of Judea (20th year); Tatnai, Persian 

ernor of Syria and Palestine; Tarquinius Superbus at Rome. ‘ re 
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THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes Ezra, chaps. ¢ and 6, with i 
the work of Haggai and Zechariah, and of Ezra, chaps. 3, 4. ao TONAL Mae 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — Ach’métha; Adar; Artaxér/xés; Assyria; Cy/riis: Diri'ts- 
Hag’gai; Id'do; ‘Tat'nai; Zéchari/ah. Si to a oes 


14. And’ the elders of the Jews builded, and “they prospered through the 
prophesying of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo. And they 
builded, and finished 74, according to the commandment of the God of Israel, 
and according to the commandment of? Cyrus, and® Darius, and‘ Artaxerxes 
king of Persia. 


Rey. Ver.: @. omzt they. 1 Ezras:1, 2. 2 Ezra Es Les Ege 8 Ezra 4 3 24. 4 Ezra 7:1. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Rebuilding the Temple. — Ver. 14. The foundations of the temple were laid in 
the autumn of B.C. 536, soon after the arrival ofthe first company of 50,000 exiles at Jeru- 
salem from Babylon. But so much opposition arose and so many difficulties presented 
themselves that the work ceased when the foundation was laid. For 15 years nothing more 
was done till the autumn of B.C. 520, when the people went to work again through the 
prophesying of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah, as we have seen in the last three 
lessons. But it required four years to complete the temple. At first there was great oppo- 
sition. Tatnai, the governor of Syria and Palestine, interfered, writing letters to Darius, 
inquiring if there were any such permission given to the Jews by Cyrus as the Jews claimed. 
No such record was found in Babylon, where it would naturally be kept, but in the distant 
province of the Medes, in the royal archives at Ach/métha (Ecbat'ana), one of its capitals, 
the roll was found containing the decree of Cyrus. Darius confirmed the decree, and com- 
manded Governor Tatnai to give immediate aid to the work in money and supplies, and 
ordered that whosoever should “alter this word,” should be impaled on timber from his own 
house, and the house made a heap of ruins. This answer must have come after the prophe- 


, cies of Zechariah we studied in our last lesson. But Zechariah prophesied again. According 


to the commandment of the God, given through the prophets. And Artaxerxes. This 
aid that Artaxerxes gave was sixty years later, but the fact was added here because, since 
he contributed to the deautifying of the temple (chap. 7:20), and promoted the same by 
his edict (zé¢d. 13-20), he might be thought to deserve mention, together with Cyrus and 
Darius, as one of those who helped forward the completion of the work.— Rawlinson. 
This Artaxerxes was not the one mentioned in 4: 7, but the grandson of Darius. 

THE SITE was the same as that of Solomon’s temple, on Mount Moriah. The top of 
the hill was a large quadrangle of perhaps 12 acres, 900 feet by 600, so terraced as to 
be higher in the centre where the temple stood. This is only about one-third of the size 
of the courts in Herod’s time, for several acres had been added on the north before 
he rebuilt the temple, and he doubled the extent of the enclosure (see Sime’s Kingdom 
of all Israel). 

THE SrrucTuURE, if built according to the decree of Cyrus, was 60 cubits high and 
60 long (6:3), while Solomon’s was only 40 wide and 30 high. But it must have been 
vastly inferior in ornament and splendor. The Holy of Holies was empty. The ark, the 
cherubs, the tables of stone, the vase of manna, the rod of Aaron, were gone. The golden 
shields had vanished. Even the high priest, though he had recovered his official dress, had 
not been able to resume the breastplate with the oracular stones (Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7: 65). 
The doors of the temple were of gold. In three particulars the general arrangements 
differed from those of the ancient sanctuary. With the rigid jealousy which rendered this 
period hostile to all which approached the Canaanite worship, there were no more to be 
seen in the courts those beautiful clusters of palm, and olive, and cedar, which had furnished 
some of the most striking imagery of the poetry of the Monarchy. Another feature charac- 
teristic of the period was the fortress-tower built at the northwestern corner of the sanctuary, 
which, serving in the first instance as a residence of the Persian governor, became in later 
days the Tower of Antonia, from which the Roman garrison controlled the proud population 
of Jerusalem. Thirdly, the court of the worshippers was (1 Macc. 9: 54) divided for the first 
time into two compartments, of which the outer enclosure was known as the court of the 
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15. And this house was finished on the third day of the month Adar, which» 
was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the king. 

16. And the children of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, and the rest 
of the children of the captivity, kept! the dedication of this house of God 
with joy. 

ie “And? > offered at the dedication of this house of God a hundred bul- 
locks, two hundred rams, four hundred lambs ; and for a sin offering for all 
Israel, twelve he goats, according to the number of the tribes of Israel. 


Rev. Ver.: 3. zusert they. 1; Kings 8:66. 2 Chron. 7:5. 2 Ezra 8: 35. 


Gentiles. — Svanley. Into this temple were placed the golden vessels of the old temple, 
restored by order of Cyrus (Ezra 1: 7-11). 

Tue PROMISE was that God would fill the house with glory, and the latter glory should 
be greater than the former (Haggai 2:7, 9; 8:22), so that “in that day shall there be upon 
the bells of the horses, HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD; and the pots in the Lorp’s 
house shall be like the bowls before the altar” (Zech. 14:20). The shekinah that shone 
in the old tabernacle and temple, that with its light guided them to the Promised Land, 
that showed the perpetual presence of God with them, in wisdom and knowledge and defence 
and blessing — all this was more than realized in the new temple. 

THE Purpose. The temple was the centre of worship for the nation. It united them 
more than any other power could; it lifted their minds and hearts to God, the source of 
every good; it instructed them by its symbols in the knowledge of the true religion; it led 
them to consecrate themselves to God. And all this was not for themselves alone. It was 
tthe one true light set upon a hill, seen far and wide, whose rays proclaimed the one true 
God for all men, The Jew’s religion was a missionary religion. Every true, living, growing 
religion must be a missionary religion. The exile and the dispersion kindled fires of the 
true Light all over the heathen world. Everywhere we find proselytes as well as Jews in 
the synagogues in Christ’s time. — P. 

Il. The Dedication. — Vers. 15-18. This house was finished on the third day 
of the month Adar (February), the last month of the Jewish year. This was 20 years 
age laying of the foundation. Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the Medo-Persian 

mpire. 

16. And the children of Israel. Not only of Judah, but all tribes were more or less 
mingled with them. The priests, etc. All classes, priests and laymen, kept the dedica- - 
‘tion of this house of God with joy, presumably on the day just named. It was 

“A day in golden letters to be set 
Among the high tides of the calendar.” 

It is remarkable how much is said of joy in the divine service in these books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Perhaps we are never fully conscious of joy till we have been sobered by sorrow. 
— Rev. A. Mackennal, They remembered him who had “turned the heart of the king of 
Assyria unto them,” and made him even lend them his aid; they blessed the divine hand 
which had arrested and diverted the blow of their enemies. ‘ Not unto us,” they said, “ but 
to thy name,” etc. (Ps. 115), and their souls thrilled with enthusiastic joy as they took 
possession of the new house they had built. Happy they who “drink of the river of his 
pleasures,” whom God makes joyful, whose gladness of heart is not the mere excitement 
of the flesh, but the pure and healthy satisfaction of the spirit. — Rev. W. Clarkson. 

_ 17. And they offered ...a hundred bullocks, etc., 712 animals in all. A very 
inferior feast to the magnificence of Solomon’s dedication of the first temple, when 22,000 
oxen and 120,000 sheep were offered. But the sacrifice was according to their ability, and 
according to the needs of the few thousands gathered here, instead of the vast numbers of 
the people in Solomon’s time (1 Kings 8: 62, 63). For it must ever be remembered that 
the larger part of these victims were eaten by the worshippers in festal gatherings, just as 
we eat our thanksgiving turkeys or roast beef dinners. Twelve he goats. These were 
for a sin offering (Lev. 16). In the midst of their overflowing joy they remembered that 
there was much in them to be forgiven, and no joy could be complete that did not include 
the joy of forgiveness. According to the number of the tribes. The return included 
members of the other tribes, so that the new kingdom belonged to all Israel although the 
name of Jews was given to them, since the majority were from Judah. 
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18. And they set the priests in their! divisions, and the Levites in their? 
courses, for the service of God, which zs at Jerusalem ; as* it is written in the 
book of Moses. 


1z Chron. 24:1. 2 x Chron. 23: 6. 3 Num. 3:6; 8:9. 


18. They set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in their courses. 
The completion of the new temple was naturally followed by an arrangement of the minis- 
ters corresponding to that which had been originally made by David, and afterwards adopted 
by Solomon, for the service of the old temple (see 1 Chron. 23: 6-23; 24: 1-19).— Raw/lin- 
son. As it is written in the book of Moses. Although David arranged the priests and 
Levites in courses according to their families, it was Moses who assigned to the priests and 
Levites their rights and privileges, their station and several duties (Num. 3: 6-10; 8:9,14). 
— fF. F. and B. 

Ill. Types and Symbols. — Most of the value of this lesson will be lost unless we 
get at the underlying principles and their application to our times. 

First, CHURCH BuILpInc. “A true church is an echo of God,” says Joseph Cook. 
And the building should be the fittest instrument for expressing and repeating that echo, 
that men may know and feel the character and the love of God. és foundation must be 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 3:11). Of no true church can it be said, as Mary said’ when she 
looked into the empty tomb, “They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him.”  /¢s stracture should, with the best beauty and costliness at our command, 
be as perfectly as possible adapted to accomplish the object for which it was built. All the 
genius and skill and invention and taste which are used in our dwellings and stores and 
. factories and public halls should be applied to the church building. It should be more con- 

venient for hearing than the best halls. It should be better adapted to its work of teaching the 
children, of reaching the masses, of helping the poor, of training its people in Christian work, 
than the best machinery in the best factory in the town is adapted to its work. It should 
be a real home, a family home, for all the people. And being for all the people it should be 
as beautiful and cheerful as possible. The poorest have a part in it as much as the richest. 
Mr. Ruskin is right in insisting that the public buildings should be the best in the city. 
The church should stand before the community as the expression to the world that religion 
is the most important thing there. Costliness at the expense of usefulness is a crime. But 
the best building in the city for its purpose and work, continually points men to heaven, 
keeps before their minds the importance of religion, and speaks to them of better things. 
The worship must best express our devotion and gratitude to God, must train in spiritual 
life, and proclaim the true God to all men. Giving to the poor and to spread the Gospel to 
all the world is an act of worship. The church is not a club house where a few can gather 
to enjoy, themselves. It is not a vestibuled train of parlor cars, express to heaven on the 
Sunday railroad, where men have through tickets and can read their newspaper as they roll 
along, regardless of the world outside. 

ILLUSTRATION. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once compared the world to a ship loaded 
with humanity, and sinking in the waves; while the evangelical church people had got out of 
it into their little boats, and were singing with all their might “ We are safe,” as they rowed 
lustily to the shore. But that is no true picture of the true church, whose shout is not only 
“We are safe,” but “here is the way of safety for all, come and let us row you to the 
shore.” — P. 

Gop’s PRESENCE to save men from sin, to convert the soul, to train in the Chris- 
tian life, to defend and to comfort, to strengthen, to guide, and to teach, is the glory 
and power of the Church, and the /atter glory of such a Church shall be greater than 

. the former. 

SECOND, THE TEMPLE Is A TYPE OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN (I Cor. 3: 10-16). 
(2) Rich and costly preparations have been made by others. We are heirs of all the ages. 
(2) The foundation is Jesus Christ, the rock that, like the rock under the temple, the same 
in all ages, never can be moved. (3) He has prophets with messages from God to aid and 
encourage in the building—the Bible, the Holy Spirit, with teachers, pastors, and friends 
to bring the message. (4) It is possible for us to build a poor temple on this foundation, 
«wood, hay, stubble,” or a most beautiful and costly temple, “ gold, silver, precious stones.” 
(5) The true Christian character when complete is beautiful and costly. Herod’s temple 
was 46 years in building, but many a soul requires more years than that for its completion, 
till it becomes 
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“ Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with the years. : 
(6) The Christian is made for the worship of God, by the incense of prayer, by sacrifice, by 
the commandments, by praise. 
“¢ Thy litanies, sweet offices Thy sacramental liturgies, 
f love and gratitude; The joy of doing good. 


(7) His soul is the Holy of Holies in which God dwells and manifests himself. 
ILLUSTRATION. “If we suppose a man possessed of a magnificent house, luxuriously and 


tastefully furnished, who yet chooses never to ascend a stair, and lives in the basement, — 


shabbily and meanly, with the coarsest appliances of physical comfort, we might take him 
as a type of not a few bad men, who seem entirely at their ease. They live in the basement. 
They have thrown away the key to the upper rooms. They have lost all appreciation of 
the higher, better modes of human living, and they are contented and satisfied, as a well-fed 
beast is, in the absence of all spiritual cravings and ambitions.” Gradually “the body 
becomes the soul’s dungeon, and its walls thicken inward, and close up the wonted entrances 
ofenjoyment. The senses, deadened on the side of pleasure, no longer avenues of beauty 
or of harmony, seem to serve only as a means of prolonging a death in life, and as open 
inlets of discomfort and pain.” — Dr. A. P. Peabody in Introduction to Plutarch on the 
Delay of the Divine Fustice, pp. 27, 28. ae : ; ony 

(8) The purpose of this soul, the temple of the Holy Ghost, is to glorify God in proclaim- 
ing his salvation, his goodness, and his love to all men, that they too may all become temples 
for the indwelling of God. 

ILLUSTRATION. “I have seen the fable of a girl who carried flowers in her hand. As 
she went she scattered these flowers, and directly they touched the ground they rooted, and 
sprang up, so that her path was marked by beautiful flowers, and wherever she was she 
herself was surrounded by them.” 

THIRD, THE TEMPLE IS THE TYPE OF Gop’s PEOPLE. (1) In its foundations; (2) in 
‘the preparations made for it, —all the world is made tributary to its work; distant kings, 
often unintentionally, are led to prepare the way for it. 

ILLUSTRATION. In the old Greek legend of the founding of Thebes, Cadmus had to slay 
the dragon which guarded the site. He took the dragon’s teeth and sowed them in the 
field like wheat, when from each one sprang up an armed giant. Cadmus threw a stone 
among them, which set them to fighting among themselves, and all were slain but one 
mighty giant, who aided Cadmus in building the city. So the giant powers around the 
returned exiles wrote to the central government, with the result that they brought back 
the decree compelling them to aid in building the temple. So, matiy theories arose about 


geology, and unbelieving men urged them against the Bible. But theory slew theory, till — 


now geology is one of the best friends of the Bible. Astronomy, divine evolution, the buried 
cities of the past, the mummies of Egypt, and the stone libraries of Assyria are all contribut- 
ing toward the building of the great temple of Christianity. 

ILLUSTRATION. Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., “Father Endeavor,” stated not long ago that 
the Y. M. C. A. building of Peoria, Ill., was built upon the site of a home of Robert Ingersoll, 
where he wrote some of his most blasphemous lectures; and some of the bricks from his 
house were built into the building where now is a Bible depository, the rooms of the paper 
The Evangelist, and where is a centre of Christian influence and Christian work. 4 

(3) The kingdom of God is like the temple in its beauty and grandeur as a whole, “the 
glory of ihe whole earth”; (4) in its many harmonious parts; (5) in its altars of worship; 
(6) in the chambers around it, showing its secular and business side; (7) in its object the 
worship of God, in the redemption of souls, and in spreading the good news over the world; 
(8) in the manifestation of God’s abiding presence in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
without which all else is but Horeb’s rock before it was touched with Moses’ rod Pygma- 
leon’s statue before the breath of life was breathed into it, or Mount Hermon before Christ 
was transfigured onit. (9) There will be wondrous rejoicing when this temple is completed 
It will take a long time. It is a slow and difficult process. Says President Andrews: «] 
smile when zealous brethren speak as if expecting the world’s conversion to be finished in 
five, ten or fifteen years. If it is done in as many centuries I shall wear out my psaltery and 
harp in praise.” I believe it will come much sooner. It will be a blessed thing to join in 
the song at that dedication, to have a share in that hour of triumph. 4 

“*T may not live to see the day 
When the great Saviour shall bear sway, 


And earth shall glitter in the ray 
That cometh from above; 


“ But come it fast, or come it slow, 
*Twill come at last, I surel know, 
And heaven and earth shall feel the glow, — 
And men shall call it Love.” : 
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1g. And the children of the captivity kept the passover! upon the four- 
teenth day of the first month. 

20. For the priests and the Levites ‘were purified? together, all of them 
were pure, and*® “killed the passover for all the children of the captivity, and 
for their brethren the priests, and for themselves. 

- 21. And the children of Israel, which were come again out of captivity, 
and all such as had separated themselves unto them from the? filthiness of the 
heathen of the land, to seek the Lorp °God of Israel, did eat, 

22. And kept the® feast of unleavened bread seven days with joy: for the 
Lorp had made them joyful, and® ‘turned the heart’ of the king of Assyria 
unto them, to strengthen their hands in the work of the house of God, the 
God of Israel. 


Rey. Ver.: c. had purified themselves; d. zusert they; e. tusert the; f. zusert had. 1Ex. 12:6, 
2 2 Chron. 30:15. 3 2 Chron. 35 : 11. # Ezra 9: 11. 5 Ex. 12315; 13:6. 2 Chron. 30; 21; 
Eine GB 6 Prov. 21:1. 7 2 Chron, 33: 11-13. Ezrar:1. 


IV. The Feast of the Passover. — Vers. 19-22. Here the original narrative returns 
to the Hebrew language. 

19. Kept the passover upon the fourteenth day of the first month. The regular 
time for this feast (Ex. 12:6). It was six or seven weeks after the dedication ceremonies 
described in the previous verses. 

20. Were purified... all ...were pure. The priests and Levites took special 
Pains to be pure from defilements, according to law. At first each head of the family 
killed the passover for his family; but gradually, on account of the danger and frequency 
of legal defilement, the Levites killed the passover for the people, and for the priests~ 
because they were busy with their own duties in the temple. Only the pure can lead 
in God’s worship. 

21. Separated themselves. Those who were proselytes, and those descendants of the 
Jews that had been left in the land, who separated themselves from heathen alliances and 
worship, and had joined the returned exiles. Specially solemn passovers were celebrated 
on specially solemn occasions. Of this kind are the passover celebrated by Hezekiah in 
the year B.C. 726, recorded in 2 Chron. 30, and that celebrated by Josiah in B.c. 624, 
recorded in 2 Chron. 35. Both of these followed upon a cleansing of the temple, and restor- 
ation of the temple worship after a period of suspension.. Ezra seems to place the passover 
of B. C. 515 in the same category. It marked the period of the full re-establishment of the 
regular ordinances of religion, more or less interrupted from the time of the destruction of 
the temple by Nebuchadnezzar. Perhaps it is to mark this that Ezra at this point disuses 
the Chaldee dialect, which he had introduced in chap. 4: 8, and returns to the Hebrew, the 
established language of the Jewish religion. — Rawlinson. 

22. King of Assyria. Cyrus and Darius, whose empire had absorbed the Assyrian. 

For the method of observing this festival, and the meaning of it, and the value of these 
great feasts, see Select Notes for 1887, pp. 149-156, and for 1888, p. 227. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Patient continuance in well-doing will be crowned with success at last. 

2, The way of success is “according to the commandment of God.” ; 

3. We have reason to think it the fairest day that ever shone forth to us, wherein the 
building of God's house is raised up in our soul. How we should shout at the laying of this 
foundation, and feast at the laying-on of the roof! — Hal. ‘ ; : 

4. An aged woman was always singing at her work, and with a smile upon her face. 
When remonstrated with, she said, “I want to show the world how good a Master I serve.” 
We should be joyful Christians for the same reason. 

5. Our bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 6:19; 3:16,17; 2 Cor, 6: 16). 
“God has built” the “temple of the body” (John 2:21) to be his shrine (Rom. 8:9, 11; 
2 Cor. 6:16). 

6. We eatinicaicate them to God (Rom. 6:13, 19; 12:1; 1 Cor. 6:13-20; Matt. 
22120), 
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i i he door” (Rev. 3: 20; 
_ If we dedicate them, God will consecrate them. If we “opent 3 
‘an 14 DE he will enter in and dwell there. We have but to give the heart — the inner- 
snost recess of the house, the ady¢wm — to him, and he will possess and glorify the whole 
ke I1: 34, 36). j 
ace ce feast oe a acs a symbol of our redemption by the blood of the Lamb, 
of putting away the leaven of sin, of departing from the Egypt of worldliness, of eating the 
i bs of repentance. 

ee ea ve Christians should separate themselves from the uncleanness of the world 


(Rom. 12:2). 


LESSON VII. — FEBRUARY 12. 


NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. — NEH. 1: I-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Lord, be thou my helper. —Ps. 30: 10. 


TIME. —.B.c. 445. Ninety years after the first return, and seventy years after our last 
lesson. ; 


PLACE.—Susa, or Shusan (“a lily,” from the abundance of lilies in the neighbor- 
hood), the chief of the three capitals of the Persian Empire, 200 miles south of Ecbatana, 
the summer capital in the mountains. It was 250 miles east of Babylon, the third capital, 
and was situated on the Choaspes (modern Kerkhah), a branch of the Tigris. It was a 
journey of 1000 miles from Jerusalem, by way of Tadmor. Here lived Queen Esther, and 
here Daniel spent part of his time (Dan. 8: 2). 


RULERS. — Artaxerxes, called Longimanus (or long-handed), began to reign B.C. 465; 
reigned till December 17, 423. He was the son of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Esther. Egypt 
was conquered and added to the kingdom in his reign. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY.— Pericles, the greatest Athenian statesman, was 
king of Athens, B.c. 469-429. At the date of this lesson he was erecting the far-famed 
Parthenon. Herodotus, “the father of history,” was living, 484-424. Socrates was begin- 
ning to teach in the streets of Athens, 470-399, followed by his pupils, Plato (427-347) 
and Xenophon (430-357). Rome came this year (B.C. 445) under the military tribunes. 
Between this lesson and the last, the battles of Thermopyle and Salamis (480) and Mara- 
thon (490) were fought. 


PROPHET. — Malachi, the last of the Old Testament prophets (433-424). See Lesson 
XIL., Second Quarter. 


INTERVENING HISTORY. — During the fifty-seven years between chapters 6 
and 7 of Ezra belongs the Book or EsTHER THE QUEEN (473). Then follow the remain- 
ing chapters of Ezra, with the account of the second return and great reformation under 
Ezra. See below, and the Tadle of Chronology. 


THE BOOK OF NEHEMIAH is (1) a continuation of the book of Ezra, and in 
the earliest form of the Jewish canon was joined with it. (2) The author. The main part 
of this book was doubtless written by Nehemiah, being in the first person; but portions are 
evidently drawn from the state archives, and part is written in the third person, as if by 
some other historian. (3) 72e. The narrative of this book extends over about 14 years 
— the first visit of 12 years, and the second visit a year or two later. ; 


_ THE SECTION OF HISTORY iacludes not only Neh. 1, but Ezra chaps. 7-10 
with a glance at Esther. i : 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — Aha’va; Artaxérx'és; Chis/lea (Kis/li); D4&ri‘iis: Hacha- 
li’ah (ch=k); Han/ani; Hystis'pes; Neh&mi/Sh; Shi/shan; eee ae 


EXPLANATORY. 


The Second Return, and Reformation under Ezra. 
the continuity of the history, and to understand the Mission of 
glance at the work of Ezra, the scribe. 


—In order to keep in mind 
Nehemiah; it is necessary to 
For hough we have been studying his book, yet the 
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history recorded in that part of it took place years before he was born. Fifty-seven years, 
intervening between chapters 6 and 7, pass away without a record, except the glimpse which 
the story of Esther gives us. The new community certainly did not prosper as well as we 
should expect; their religious zeal and patriotism waned, and the people yielded to the bad 
influences around them, instead of being the golden candlestick on which the divine flame 
should burn and shine into the surrounding darkness. 

About B.C. 458, there was a conjunction of two men, each of whom was the focus of 
many providential influences. These two were like the two carbons of an electric light, by 
whose approach the electric currents can produce a brilliant illumination, while each with- 
out the other was ineffectual. First, Ezra, the scribe, who counted among his ancestors 
Hilkiah, the priest (7:1), who found the book of the law in the days of King Josiah (2 Chron. 
34), and traced his descent back to Aaron. He was a man of great ability. He organized 
the great Council. He instituted the order of Scribes. He wrote probably the book of 
Chronicles, as well as the book of Ezra, and collected the fifth book of the Psalms. He 
probably edited the earlier books of the Bible, so as to be adapted to the changed condition 
of the language of the people. Ezra was born about B.c. 498 (Rawlinson), 17 years after the 
completion of the temple. He was 24 or 25 years old at the time of Esther and the terrible 
decree of Xerxes for the destruction of the Jews. The condition of affairs both at Babylon, 
where he lived, and in Judea, stirred the soul of Ezra. He was a thorough student of the Bible, 
especially of the law of Moses (7: 6-10), and God had filled his heart with a desire to teach 
the law to the people. Hence he proposed to go up to Jerusalem with another body of men, 
to renew and reform the feeble nation 
in the Holy Land. He could not 
do it under the weak and capricious 
Xerxes. 

SECOND, ARTAXERXES, Longima- 
nus, “the long-armed,” the son and 
successor of Xerxes to the throne of 
Persia, came to the throne B.C. 465. 
Sayce thinks that the letter from the 
Jews’ enemies in Palestine, recorded 
in Ezra 4: 7-22, was written to this 
king, and the Jewish efforts to re- 
build the city of Jerusalem were 
delayed at first (4:23, 24). But in 
his fifth year Egypt, which had been 
tributary to the Persian Empire, rose 
in a rebellion which was not subdued Offerings of Gold and Silver. 
for six years. Now Jerusalem was ; 
on the route between Persia and Egypt. When well fortified it was as Gibraltar. It would 
be a great advantage to Artaxerxes to have a powerful fortress here as a centre of opera- 
tions against Egypt, or a solid barrier against her advance into the East. The colonists were 
at present too few and poor to fortify and defend the position. . 

Artaxerxes needed Ezra for his purposes, and Ezra needed Artaxerxes in order to accom- 
plish his work. : : 

Accordingly, after two years of ineffectual attempts to put down the rebellion, the king 
gave Ezra permission to raise volunteers for Jerusalem, and made by a decree the otherwise 
surprisingly liberal offers and contributions of money and supplies recorded in Ezra 7: 1I- 
28. Even their enemies were compelled to help them on pain of death, banishment, or 
confiscation of their property. : 

Ezra’s company numbered 1500 leading men (Ezra 8: 1-20); but with the women and 
children the number must have been 6000 or 7000. They carried up as freewill offerings 
for the temple, from the king and his nobles, gold and silver to the amount of $3,000,000 
(if the talents named are the Persian talents weighing 57 lbs. avoirdupois). They started 
in March (458) and arrived in July (7:9), after a four months’ journey. 

Nore, 1. That this work was done with fasting and prayer. ; - ; 

2. It was done in faith. The journey was a dangerous one, especially with all this treas- 
ure. Ezra felt it deeply. But he had preached trust in God before the heathen rulers, and 
he would not dishonor God by asking the usual military escort. When some one pointed 
out to Napoleon the blanched face of an officer who was starting on a dangerous expedition, 
the emperor replied, “That is the bravest officer in my army.” He realized the danger, 
but he went forward and met it. 
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1. The words of Nehemiah! the son of Hachaliah. And it came to pass 
in the month Chisleu, in the twentieth year, as I was in Shushan the palace, 


1 Neh. 10:1. 


3. Note the carefulness of Ezra with regard to the treasure, that it should all be accounted 
for, and that there should lie against him no taint of suspicion. Ministers and religious 
leaders can well learn the lesson of avoiding the appearance of evil (chap. 8). ; 

Ezra’s REFORMS. The chief reform of Ezra was the abolishment of mixed marriages 
with the surrounding heathen. After fasting and prayer, at a public solemn meeting, the 
nobles, the priests, and the people put away their heathen wives. It was a very solr and 
a very sad occasion. For this Ezra has been called a stern, narrow Puritan, “ bitterly 
intolerant,” marked with “a spirit exclusive patriotism,” a “total absence of human 

rness,” a “ pitiless legalism.” But note ; 

at The tute of the Teagelites was ruining and degrading the nation. Nearly their whole 
history, previous to the exile, showing how they yielded to the surrounding idolatry because 
they refused to drive out the idolaters in Joshua’s time, —a history ending in exile on that 
account, and the history of the 70 years since the return was a commentary on the practice 
Ezra rebuked. The mixed race of Jews and Samaritans, with their half-heathenish customs, 
was a living warning of the results of their course. There was only one alternative, — to 
purify the Church, or to let it go to ruin. ; 

Il. The suffering caused by this course was the fruit, not of Ezra’s work, but of the 
wrong-doing. The physician is not to blame for the bitterness of his medicine, nor the 
surgeon for amputating the limb. ; 

III. The suffering involved could not have been anything like what it would have been 
in our day. And even we compel a bigamist to leave his unlawful wife. “In the East 
there has always prevailed a large facility of divorce; and the discarded wife, unless where 
her own misconduct has provoked the repudiation, is received back by her family without 
incurring reproach or disgrace. She has a right to reclaim her dowry at her husband’s 
hands, and, if she goes back to her parents, she finds her status in the household but little 
lowered. No slur rests upon her children; who live with the other children of the house on 
terms of equality.” — Rawlnson. 


IV. Ezra’s course was therefore not narrow, nor bigoted, nor intolerant. Miss Willard © 


has well said that. from the Gerizim of holy beatitudes comes a voice, “Blessed are the 
inclusive, for they shall be included,” and from Mount Ebal a voice, saying, “Sad are the 


exclusive, for they shall be excluded.” (And it is true, wherever it can apply. True liberality ~ 


is both Christian and wise. But even she would not include rumsellers in the Christian 
Temperance Union, nor think that town blessed that did not say to saloon keepers, “ Repent 
or go.” The choir is not narrow because it does not include those who can only make 
discords, nor is the sheepfold intolerant that refuses to include wolves, nor the medical 
society that excludes quacks, nor the church that does not invite the unrepentant wicked 
to its communion. — P. 

Nehemiah and his Work. — Ezra’s work occupied but eight months, though it is 
probable that he spent most of the remainder of his life at Jerusalem. Thirteen years of 
silence intervene, and then Nehemiah comes upon the scene. 

NEHEMIAH (“compassion of Jehovah”) was the son of Hachaliah, and probably he 
was of the tribe of Judah, and of the royal family of David.— ¥%, Hand B. He was “ cup- 
bearer” to King Artaxerxes at Susa, the capital. The title “cupbearer” is misleading to 
us. It really implied that Nehemiah was a councillor, statesman, courtier, and favorite. 
He was a man of great ability, wealth, and influence. For 12 years, 445-433, he was. 
governor of Judea, leading a great religious revival and the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem. At the end of 12 years he went back to Persia, but after a time he again 
returned to Jerusalem and reformed the abuses there. 

_ “Nehemiah was a noble example of Christian patriotism. He was a man of profound 
piety, connecting everything, great or small, with the will of God. His prudence was. 
equally marked; and there is no better example of constant dependence on God, united 


with practical forethought. He was disinterested and unselfish; his wealth was used for 


public ends, 
— Ellicott. 


I. The Report from Judea.— Vers. 1-3. 1. The words of Nehemiah. Rather 
the narrative or record. Both as referring to his affairs and as written by him. In the 
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and there is not the slightest reference to self apart from the common good.” 
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FEBRUARY 12. NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. NEH. £2 I=1t. 


2. That Hanani, one of my brethren, came, he and certain men of Judah ; 
and I asked them concerning the Jews that had escaped, which were left of 
the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem. 

_ 3. And they said unto me, The remnant that are left of the captivity there 
in the province ave’ in great affliction and reproach: the wall of Jerusalem 
also zs broken” down, and the gates thereof are burned with fire. 

4. And it came to pass, when I heard these words, that I sat down and 


wept, and mourned certain days, and fasted, and prayed before the God of 
heaven, 


Piso 137 32,3. Lamar 7; 3261; 51: x 2 2 Kings 25:10. Isa. 64: 10, rz. 


month Chisleu. The ninth month, corresponding to the end of November and beginning 
of December. In the twentieth year, 7.e. of Artaxerxes (comp. chap. 2:1). — Cook. 
B.C. 445-444. In Shushan. (See Place.) The palace, or capital. Nehemiah as cup- 
bearer would naturally be connected with the royal palace. 

THE REPORTERS. 2. That Hanani, one of my brethren. Hanani seems to have 
been an actual brother of Nehemiah.— Cook. Came, from Jerusalem to Susa. And I 
asked them concerning the Jews. Josephus tells us (Az¢. 11: 6) that as Nehemiah was 
-walking one day outside the walls of Susa, some strangers, making for the city, travel-worn 
as if by a long journey, were overheard by him discoursing in his own language, — the 
Hebrew. Nothing touches the heart in a strange land more than one’s mother-tongue. 
He went up to them, therefore, and, introducing himself, found they were from Judah; and 
one re his own brother. To inquire respecting Jerusalem and its people naturally followed. 
— Cetkie, 

THE Report. 3. In the province of Judea, now a province of the Persian Empire. 
Are in great affliction and reproach. We learn from Nehemiah that the new community 
had made some progress. Houses, better and worse, were raised; the high priest lived in a 
mansion suitable to his dignity, within the temple precincts; trade increased; a larger popu- 
lation circulated through the half-restored streets. Ebers, in one of his books, introduces 
a Jew as buying horses in Egypt for Zerubbabel; Phcenician fishermen had stalls in Jerusa- 
lem for their catch, and traders from Tyre booths for their wares (Neh. 13:16). The guilds 
of the goldsmiths and of the apothecaries were re-established (3: 8, 31, 32); carpenters and 
locksmiths had their workshops (3:6); masons, of course, were a numerous craft, and 
other traders of various kinds found occupation (3:32). The country around, moreover, 
was well cultivated, and supplied the market with ass-loads of wine, grapes, figs, grain, and 
other growth of the field or garden (13:15). The spirits of the colony were, however, far 
from hopeful. They had expected a vast influx of their brethren, from Babylon and other 
lands, but had been to a great extent disappointed. Their subjection to Persia forced itself 
on the citizens at every turn. The tribute imposed on them was a heavy burden to a poor 
community. Subordinates and their servants lorded it over the people at large. Jewish 
recruits had doubtless been forced into the Persian armies. The country was pillaged in 
open day, and many Jews carried off into slavery by nightly surprises, while the corpses of 
murdered men were often found on the road.— Gezkie. The wall of Jerusalem also is 
broken down. The walls and houses had been destroyed by order of Nebuchadnezzar 
more than 140 years before (2 Kings 25:10), and their rubbish still rose in long-stretching 
mounds. They were partially rebuilt at one time (Ezra 4:12). The neighboring races, 
infuriated at the rejection of their friendly offers of assistance, by Zerubbabel, years before, 
and still more so by Ezra’s recent insult, in sending back to their homes all the wives of 
non-Jewish race found in Jerusalem and Judea, had attacked Jerusalem, and, after fierce 
struggles, had broken down the newly restored walls, and burned the gates with fire. (See 
Neh. 2: 11-15.) And as Dean Stanley observes, “In those days, rather one may say in 
those countries of disorder, a city without locked gates and lofty walls was no city at all.” 
— Lectures on the Fewish Church. ; 

Il. The Effect of the Report on Nehemiah. —Ver. 4. When I heard these 
words, ...I sat down and wept. The revelation of the actual condition of Jerusalem 
came upon Nehemiah with a shock. And mourned certain days. This state of mourning 
continued three or four months, from December to the following April. (Compare Neh. 1:1 
with 2:1.) And fasted. Fasting had become a frequent practice among the Jews during 
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And said, I beseech thee,’ O Lorp God of heaven, the great and ter- 
rible God, that keepeth covenant? and mercy for them that love him and 
observe his commandments : b 

6. Let? thine ear now be attentive, and thine eyes open,* that thou mayest 
hear the prayer of thy servant, which I pray before thee now, day and night, 
for the children of Israel thy servants, and confess’ the sins of the chil- 
dren of Israel, which we have sinned against thee: both I and my father’s 
house have sinned. ; 

7. We® have dealt very corruptly against thee, and have not kept’ the 
commandments, nor the statutes, nor the judgments, which thou commandedst 
thy servant Moses. 

g. Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou commandedst thy servant 
Moses, saying, 7/8 ye transgress, I will scatter you abroad among the nations : 


1Dan. 9: 4. 2 Ex. 20: 6. 31 Kings 8: 28, 29. 2 Chron. 6: 40. bal <P UM ie o Psia2 5h 
1 John 1:9. 6 Ps. 106: 6. 7 Deut. 28 : 15. 8 Lev. 26: 33, etc. Deut. 4: 25, etc.; 28: 64. 


the captivity. Daniel fasted (Dan. 9:3; 10:3); Esther fasted (Esther 4:16); Ezra fasted 
(Ezra 10:6); and now Nehemiah fasted. — Rawlinson. } 

Fastinc. Fasting would seem to have its basis in (1) a grief over sin so deep and 
intense that all desire for food is taken away; (2) in the aid to devotion furnished by a 
body unburdened with food, so as to leave the mind and heart in their most active and free 
condition. (3) It is the natural expression of deep sorrow for sin. It is not enough for the 
heart to feel deeply; it needs to express its feelings, though the proof that the fasting is 
sincere is in forsaking the sin repented of, and doing deeds of righteousness. And prayed, 
for their only source of help was in God. i 

Ill. Nehemiah’s Prayer. — Vers. 5-11. This prayer has several marked characteris- 
tics of true prayer. 

ADORATION (ver. 5). O LORD: Jehovah, as Lord in capitals always means in our ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, The great and terrible God. So-great as to inspire reverential 
awe in every worshipper, and unspeakable fear in his enemies. That keepeth covenant 
and mercy. That hath made covenants of mercy and love, and never fails in keeping 
them. What he has once promised may be relied on forever. For them that love him 
and observe his commandments. With whom the covenant was made, who fulfil the 
conditions on which alone the blessings can be given. To reward disobedience and forget- 
fulness of God is to put a premium on sin, and to increase the evil and sorrow of the world. 

(1) This reverential address expresses the right and natural feeling of the heart toward 
God. (2) Only so great a God can answer our prayers, for ‘he only controls all the forces 
and powers which can work out our desires, or ward off enemies. Hence the propriety and 
the necessity of the closing words of the Lord’s prayer, ‘For thine is the kingdom,” etc. 
(3) It is delightful to magnify God, so long as we remember that his goodness and love are 
as great as his power. 

CONFESSION. 6. Confess the sins of the children of Israel. (1) He recognizes 
that the cause of their troubles lay in their sins. (2) That God was not to blame for their 
troubles. He had kept his part of the covenant. (3) Confession is natural to a truly peni- 
tent heart. (4) Notice how he joins himself with the people in this confession. He does 
not say “ they have sinned,” but “ we have sinned.” Both I and my father’s house have 
sinned. He had sinned with them in three ways. (1) He had some of the same spirit 
which led them to outbreaking sins. Good as he was, he was not wholly free from all wrong 
motive or feeling. (2) Every sin of every kind in his heart was related to the great sins of 
the people, and partook of the nature of disobedience to God. (3) He may not have done 
ae to prevent the sins of the people. Thus we may be partakers of the sins of our 

7. We have dealt .. . corruptly. Some of these sins are mentioned in Neh. 5: 1-7, 
TO, II; 13:15; Ezra 9:1; 2 Chron. 36: 14-17. Commandments, ... Statutes, ... 
judgments: 7.2, the divine law from every point of view. 

PLEADING THE PRomisEs. 8. If ye transgress, etc. This is not a quotation, but a 
reference to the general sense of various passages, as, for instance, Lev. 26: 27-30; Deut. 
28: 45-52; 62-67.— Pulpit Com. The fact that God had fulfilled his word of threatening 
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9. But 7 ye turn unto me, and keep my commandments, and do them 3 
though there* were of you cast out unto the uttermost part of the heaven, yer 
will I gather” them from thence, and will bring them unto the place that I 
have chosen to set my name there. 

10. Now these® ave thy servants and thy people, whom thou hast redeemed 
by thy great power, and by thy strong hand. 

t1. O Lord, I beseech thee, let now thine ear be attentive‘ to the prayer 
of thy servant, and to the prayer of thy servants, who desire® to fear thy 
name : and prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day, and grant him mercy 
in the sight of this man. For® I was the king’s cupbearer. 


1 Deut. 30: 4. 2 Ps. 147:2. Isa. rr: 12; 56:8. Jer.12:25; 50:19, 20. 3 Deut. 9:29. Dan. 9:15. 
4 Ps. 86 : 6. 5 Isa. 26:8. Heb. 13:18. ig Neh. 2: 1x. nage oe 


was a proof that he would fulfil his word of promise. So that their very condition of suffer- 
ing was an argument for believing God would help them. 

9. But if ye turn unto me. If you will so act as to make it possible and wise to bless. 
Will I gather them from thence (Lev. 26: 40-45; Deut. 30: 1-10). This had already 
been fulfilled to as many as were willing to accept the privilege. 

PLEADING FORMER MERCIES. 10. Thy people, whom thou hast redeemed by thy 
great power. Such as the deliverance from Egypt, victories by Joshua, by Samson, by 
Deborah, the overthrow of the Assyrian army of Sennacherib, and every triumph God gave 
them during their whole history. 

That God had blessed them before was an assurance that he would again, if they turned 
to him now as they did then: for he is the same God, keeping the same covenant and 
changing not. Thus David was assured that God would give him the victory over Goliath 
of Gath, because he had given him the victory over the lion and the bear. So all our past 
mercies from God are arguments for our trust in him in present trials. 

PETITIONS. 11. Prosper...thy servant this day. He had in mind to ask of King 
Artaxerxes that he might go to Jerusalem and help his people. He asked definitely for 
exactly what he wanted. 

PERSEVERING PRAYER. It was three or four months before he received the beginning 
of the answer to his prayer (chap. 2:1; comp. with chap.1:1). But the answer came. 
It was coming all the time, though Nehemiah may not have realized the fact, nor have seen 
how it was coming. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE ONE WHO PRAYED. This prayer was the fervent, effectual 
prayer of a righteous man, and therefore it availed much. It was the prayer of one who 
acted as well as prayed; who was intensely in earnest; who was a true, loving, self-sacri- 
ficing, consecrated servant of God. 

IV. Methods of Answer. — The subsequent history shows us how God answered his 
prayer. (1) The answer came through the spirit of prayer itself. His earnestness and 
sadness on account of the desolations of Zion so affected his countenance as to call the atten- 
tion of the king to his need. (2) The answer came through the worldly king. So God 
often makes worldly men aid his cause, as men of science, explorers in the records of the 
past; so also commerce and capital are building highways for the Gospel. (3) By conse- 
cration. Nehemiah himself was called to leave his home, his position, the luxurious court, 
for a long, hard journey, for a difficult work. (4) By surveying the work to be done (chap. 
2:11-15). So every church should study accurately its field, and see clearly the work it 
should do. (5) By giving himself to the work. (6) The people had a mind to work (chap. 
4:6). “All at it, and always at it” is the motto of success. (7) Each one worked over 
against his own house (chap. 3:28). One great secret of success lies here: each one doing 
the work nearest at hand, in his own home or neighborhood, in his own heart. (8) They 
watched as well as worked, holding a weapon in one hand, and working with the other 


(chap. 4: 17, 18). ; 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


x. Note the wonderful providence of God. At Babylon idolatry was example and 
authority into the bargain; idolatry was glorious, had every charm to win the sensual. —If 
youvand I and an archangel had been endowed with absolute power, but left to our own 
human wisdom, human and angelic, I am persuaded that neither archangel, nor you nor 16 
should have sent the Hebrews to Babylon to unlearn idolatry, which punishments, blessings, 
miracles could never effect in Canaan. — Charles Reade, D.C.L. . 

2. The work of the reformer is hard, disagreeable, rough, like ploughing a field in the 
spring, or breaking up the ground for building a house. But this is only occasional. The 
main work of producing the fruits of the Spirit, and of building up God’s kingdom, 1s of a 
different kind. 

3. The book of Nehemiah is a picture of the soul’s renewal. It is probable that Bunyan 
took his Capture of Mansoul from the study of this book. There are prayer, confession, 
resolution, faith, obedience, entering upon lifework, study of the Word, covenanting with 
God, overcoming opposition, system, growth, success. — From Howard Crosby, LL.D. 

4. There is still deep need of prayer in the great sins and troubles in the world, in the 
Church, and in our individual experience. 

5. The only source of help is in God, who can guide and control all things. 

6. The true spirit of prayer is (1) deep sorrow for sin, (2) complete consecration, 
(3) utterance of our desires. 

4. “ Prayer makes a person a magazine of power.” “One, with God, is a majority.” 

8. Keep on praying, although the answer be delayed. 

g. The fervent, effectual prayer of a righteous man ayaileth much. 

to. The answer often comes through ourselves sent by God to do the work. The one 
who truly prays, also says, ‘“‘ Here am 1; send me.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Take up the whole period of history since the last lesson, showing its place in the story 
from the beginning of the return. 

Illustrations from Books. Trench’s poem, 7he Suppliant, where one is tempted to 
doubt the answer to prayer. Longfellow’s poem of Samdalphon, the angel of prayer. The 
booklet Zxpectation Corner. Stanley’s prayer in the heart of the dark forest, recorded in 
his Darkest Africa, Vol. I., 2, 492. 

Illustration. A man who lived in the swamp daily prayed to Jupiter for health. “ Pray 
from the hilltop, and your prayer will be granted,” answered Jupiter. — 4. C. Fulton. 

Illustration. A rich but not generous man was once praying at family prayers that 
God would supply the needs of the poor. At his close, his son said to him, “ Father, if you 
will let me have your barns, I will answer your prayer.” 

Illustration. “God fades gradually out of the daily life of those who never pray; a 
God who is not a providence is a superfluity; when from the heavens does not smile a listen- 
ing Father, it soon becomes an empty space.” — Mrs. Annie Besant, giving a leaf from her 
experience, 

Illustration. Power comes by prayer, — the secret of power is fire, kindled from above. 
One man and God with him stands undismayed among a thousand foes and can carry off the 
gates of Gaza and lift the pillars of Dagon’s temple. 

It is said of Themistocles, at the battle of Salamis, that he delayed that naval engage- 
ment until the land-breeze blew which swept his vessels toward the foe, and left every 
oarsman free to act as bowman and spearman. — Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. Thus we, 


receiving divine power and influence in answer to prayer, are free to give soul and body to 
doing the work of God. f ; : 
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LESSON VIII. — Fesruary 19. 


REBUILDING THE WALL.—Nen. 4:9-23. 


ee: TEXT. — We made our prayer unto God, and set a watch against them. 
— NEH. 4:9. 


TIME. — The summer and early autumn of B.c. 444. Nehemiah left Susa about the 
first of April, and it would require three or four months to make the journey. Ezra was 
four months going from Babylon (Ezra 7:9). He must have reached Jerusalem by the 
last of July, two months before the 25th of Elul (August-September) (6:15). It took 
about two months to build the wall, or till the last of September. 


PLACE. — Susa, and Jerusalem and vicinity. 


KINGS. — Artaxerxes, king of the Medo-Persian Empire. Nehemiah, the pasha of 
Judea. Ezra, the scribe and chief man religiously. 


THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes chapters 2 to 6. 


_ PRONUNCIATIONS. — Am/minite; Artaxérx'és; Ge/shém; Hérona/im; Ho6'ronite; 
Sanbal'lat; Su’sa; Tobi/ah. 


EXPLANATORY. 


In our last lesson we studied Nehemiah’s prayer, so humble, so earnest, so persevering, 
so definite, so full of faith in the promises of God. To-day we see the answer to that prayer. 
I. The Way Nehemiah’s Prayer was answered. — 2: 1-11. Nehemiah had learned 
of the great troubles in Jerusalem in the autumn of B.c. 445 in the ninth month, Chisleu 
(November-December) (1:1), and 
it was four months (till Nisan, the 
first month — March-April) before 
there came any sign of an answer. 
. Perhaps his soul was being wrought 
into the right frame of willingness to 
'go. There were several cupbearers, 
and during this time Nehemiah was 
not on duty (2:1). 

THE POSITION OF CUPBEARER was 
one of great personal influence and 
danger. The kings of Persia were 
compelled to live chiefly in great iso- 
lation. 

“The special duty of the cup- 
bearers was to fill the royal wine-cup 
from the vase or flagon, which stood 
on or near the royal board, and to 
hand it daintily and gracefully to their 
august master (Xen. Cyrop. 1: 3, 
§ 8). Before filling the cup they care- 
fully washed it out, and before offering 
it to their master they ladled out a 
small quantity with their left hand, 
and swallowed it, to show that, so far Assyrian King and Cupbearer, 
as their knowledge went, it was not 
poisoned. When not engaged in this, their main duty, they guarded the entrance to the 
royal apartment, and allowed persons to enter, or forbade them, at their discretion. Even 
princes of the blood royal had to submit; and the power, thus practically exercised, of 
allowing or preventing audiences, made the office one of high account, and probably ena- 
bled its holder, if he were so inclined, to greatly enrich himself. : 

“The constant access to the monarch, and the close relations thereby established, 
naturally led to mutual confidence, and engendered a friendly, or even affectionate, feeling 
between the two parties. In the isolation whereto court etiquette condemns an Oriental 
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sovereign, the royal heart is apt to go out to any one brought within the rigid circle, and 
made by force of circumstances a companion.” — Rawlinson. ‘ - 

The four months of fasting and prayer and anxiety had left their mark upon the fair 
countenance cf Nehemiah when in April he again took up his duties as cupbearer.. The king 
noticed it. ‘“ Why is your countenance sad?” No reply. “You are not sick?” Still no 
reply. “This is sorrow and nothing else.” Then Nehemiah was sore afraid, and I will tell 
you why. His life was in danger. Even a modern autocrat like Louis XIV. expected every- 
body’s face to shine if he did but appear, and how much more an Artaxerxes. If he had 
ordered this melancholy visage away to prison or death it would have been justified by 
precedent. — Charles Keade. : 

But “out of this nettle danger he plucked the flower” success. He opened his heart to 
the king, and asked to be sent to Jerusalem as governor with full powers. Says. Rawlinson : 
“Tt is not often that appointments are made to posts of such high responsibility from the 
class to which Nehemiah belonged —the rank and file of the palace officials — and it was 
certainly a bold act on his part to propose himself for the office. But he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a large amount of self-esteem, and he had probably a great reliance on the king’s 
attachment and affection towards him. Further, he would have confidence in the rectitude 
- of his motives,” and in God’s answer to his prayer. Perhaps there was not so much “self- . 
esteem” as what a certain bishop called “consciousness of power,” and faith in God, and 
in his destiny. 

The king gave him leave of absence, appointment as governor, with letters commanding 
the other governors in the neighborhood of Jerusalem to give him all needful aid, together 
with a military escort. It is probable that Artaxerxes gave the desired permission because 
of his liking for Nehemiah, and for the same reasons that led him to grant permission to 
Ezra, in our last lesson. ; 

Norte that Ezra had refused to ask for an escort, because to do so, in his case after his 
profession, would have seemed to the heathen a distrust of God. Nehemiah, with equal faith, 
accepted of an escort, the use of means being one proof of faith, not a proof of unbelief. 

NOTE too that Nehemiah’s prayer was answered through himself. His faith was a living 
faith that worked as well as prayed. “He followed Cromwell’s twofold rule; he showed 
the faith of Paul and the works of James.’”’ So Jesus bade his disciples as they looked upon 
the fields white to the harvest to pray the Lord of the harvest to send laborers to reap the 
harvest, and they themselves became the reapers. Nehemiah left his high position, his place 
among the luxuries of the court, his opportunities of acquiring wealth, and spent 12 years in 
hard, trying, almost thankless service among his poor countrymen. 

Il. Investigating the Situation. — 2: 11-18. Nehemiah probably reached Jerusalem 
after a three or four months’ journey, the last of July. Three days after his arrival he went 
out alone in the night to investigate the truth of the reports that had reached him. He had 
not told to any one his purpose in coming to Jerusalem. When he had ridden around the 
city, and taken in the situation, he summoned the leaders of the Jews, told them his plans, 
and they all agreed heartily to enter upon the work. 

Ill. The Plan of Work. — Chap. 3. “The wall was parcelled out among 44 working 
parties” (Rawlinson), some of whom were women, the daughters of the ruler of the half 
part of Jerusalem (ver. 12), some nobles, others priests, Levites, merchants, the son of a 
goldsmith, and of a perfumer. “It was like the rebuilding of the wall of Athens after the 
invasion of Xerxes, like the building of the walls of Edinburgh after the battle of Flodden. 
Every class of society, every district in the country, took part in it.”— Stanley. This may 
seem a small thing to hasty readers, but it was a master stroke of genius. Not only was it 
a grand division of labor, but animated the work with a noble emulation. — Charles Reaae. 

Note I. There was great progress made because the people had a mind to work (4: 6); 
they were interested in it, and earnest to have it done. ; 

Note II. Each one built over against his own house (3: 28). 

Nore III. The work was done by families. 

Note IV. That those who lived in the country and the towns around the city joined in 
the work. It was a national affair. The whole people stood or fell with the capital. 

Nore V. They used the material at hand, the remains of the old wall. Into the new 
they put all they could of the old, only arranged to meet their present wants. 

IV. The Opposition. — Vers. 9-12. The plan of Nehemiah to rebuild the walls 
excited the most bitter opposition. Three sources of opposition are mentioned, the heathen 
some of the Jews of Jerusalem, and the Jewish settlers among the heathen, at some distance 
from the city. But we will rather notice the different kinds of opposition from whatever 
source they may come. 
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FEBRUARY 19. REBUILDING THE WALL. NEH. 4: 9-23. 


g- “Nevertheless we made our! prayer unto our God, and set a watch? 
against them day and night, because of them. 

to. And Judah said, The strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed, 
and ¢here 7s much rubbish ; so that we are not able to build the wall. 

11. And our adversaries said,> They shall not know, neither see, till we 
come in ’the midst among them, and slay them, and cause the work to cease. 

12. And it came to pass, that when the Jews which dwelt by them came, ° 
they said unto us ‘ten times, From all places whence ye shall return unto us 
they will be upon you. 


Rey. Ver.: @. But; 3. into the midst of; c. ten times from all places, ye must return unto us. 1 Ps. go 5255 
55 : 16-22. 2 Luke 21:36. Acts 4: 24-29. 32Sam.17:2. Acts 23:12, 21. 


(1) Ridicule (2:19; 4:1-3). The leaders of the heathen mocked them and laughed 
them to scorn. “ Are these poor Jews going to do in a day what had taken their fathers 
yearsto do? Are they going to transform rubbish heaps into a city wall as with a magician’s 
wand?” And as Remus ridiculed the walls of early Rome, so Tobiah sneers, “Even that 
which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even break down their stone wall.” Ridicule is 
wonderfully stinging to those who are not hardened to it.” — Charles Reade. 


“Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart.” 


— Dr. Fohnson. 


(2) Slander (2:19; 6:6). Their enemies said that the Jews were planning to rebel, and 
that Nehemiah was leading in the work that he might become their king. How did they 
know? “Gashmu saith it’; there was a report to that effect, and they believed it because 
they wished it to be true. 

“« Slander, the foulest whelp of sin.” — Pollock. Tis dens 
& = “Tis slander 
The whispered tale, Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 


That like the fabling Nile, no fountain knows.” But venoms all the worms of Nile.” 
— Thomson. 


(3) Conspiracy (4:8, 11). The enemies conspired together in secret to make a sudden 
attack upon the city, and taking the workers by a surprise, capture and slay them. For the 
work was progressing so rapidly that before their accusation could reach the court of 
Artaxerxes and an answer be returned, the wall would be finished. Nehemiah, learning of 
their plans, took two measures for defence. : 

g. We made our prayer unto our God. Nehemiah was conscious that he was working 
according to God’s will, and he knew the source of power. Set a watch, ... because of 
them. Rather, “over against them”; z.e. opposite to the place where they were encamped, 
probably on the north side of the city. — Cook. Faith and works went together. Watching 
and praying, weak when apart, are a Gibraltar of strength when united. Praying is not a 
substitute for tl * use of means, but the power that inspires zeal and activity, quickens the 
invention, sharyens the intellect. And on the other hand, as Dr. Crosby says, “ All the 
natural means, whether of mind or matter, form channels through which God conveys his 
grace in answer to prayer. To stop these channels is to cancel prayer.” 

(4) Discouragement. 10. And Judah said. The Jews from outside the city who had 
been in closer contact with the heathen element, and were tainted. The strength of the 
bearers of burdens is decayed. Is failing by reason of overwork, or discouragement at 
the immense amount to be done. Or “the complaint seems to be that by the drawing 
off of men from the working parties to act as guards, those parties were so weakened 
that they could not continue the work, the quantity of rubbish being so great.” — Cook. 
And there is much rubbish. There is still an immense amount of rubbish in and around 
Jerusalem. “A good deal of digging is necessary to come to the ancient sides of the hill or 
the rock.” “The work was all the more discouraging if the bearers had no better imple- 
ments than are at present used. If dirt is to be taken up, or small stones, it is scraped with 
a broad-edged, short-handled, heavy hoe into a flexible shallow basket, and carried off in 
the hands, or, rarely, shouldered or on the head. Yet it is next to impossible to induce the 
Orientals to use wheelbarrows.” — Prof. Isaac H. Hall in Sunday School Times. 

(5) Opposition from friends. 12. The Jews which dwelt by them. By Sanballat 
and the other adversaries. They said unto us ten times. Repeatedly, again and again. 
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13. Therefore set I in the “lower places behind the wall, ‘and on the higher 
places, I even set the people after their families with their swords, their spears, 
S. : 
ee Aad. looked, and rose up, and said unto the nobles, and to the rulers, 
and to the rest of the people, Be? not ye afraid of them: remember the Lord, 
which is great? and terrible, and fight® for your brethren, your sons, and your 
daughters, your wives, and your houses. 


5 5 ; eat 
ie ds t parts of the space behind; e¢. in the open places. 1 Deut. 1: 29, 30. Matt. 10: 2 
SE ahs 2 Deut. 10; ao Ps. 66: 3,5. Nahum 1: 6, 7. 3 2 Sam, 10; 12. 


From all places, etc. Some, as Ewald, A. Clarke, think this means that these Jews were 
friendly, and gave Nehemiah warning of the proposed attacks. But most regard the words 
as meaning that the Jews from the outside towns urged their fellow-townsmen to desist from 
their work, and go home, in order to escape the threatened danger, and not waste their time 
in a fruitless undertaking. 

(6) The bad and paireaiue conduct of some of the richer Fews (chap. 5). “No wages 
were paid for this work, so that many were thus reduced to the direst straits to support 
themselves and their families, and pay the taxes exacted by the Persian government. That 
they did not withdraw from Nehemiah’s service and seek remunerative employment, seems. 
to show that they were pressed for the work, as their fathers had been under Solomon, and 
dared not leave it. At such a time universal good feeling might have been expected, The 
simple wants of Orientals are easily satished. There were rich men in Jerusalem, and in 
any western nation a fund would have been raised by these for the maintenance of their 
brethren, toiling for the common good. But instead of this, the wealthy seized the chance 
of driving shameful bargains with the starving workers, taking away their homes. and their 
farms, and even selling their children into slavery.” — Geize. When Nehemiah heard of 
these complaints he indignantly summoned the oppressors, made them promise to restore 
the property thus taken, and shaking out his robe, declared that thus “God would shake 
out from his house ” every one who did not keep his promise. __ 

(7) Treachery (6: 1-9). Sanballat next tried to get Nehemiah to go out to Ono on the 
borders of Benjamin, 23 or 30 miles from Jerusalem, tv hold a conference with him, hoping 
thus to get him into their power. This request was sent four times, and each time Nehemiah 
replied that he was too busy building the wall. ¢ 

(8) An appeal to fear (6: 10-13). Sanballat then hired two seeming prophets to per- 
suade Nehemiah to shut himself up in the temple, as a refuge from the dangers that were 
threatening him. The leader once away and showing fear and want of faith, the others 
could easily be persuaded to leave the work. This was too base an appeal. Nehemiah 
indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Should such a man as I flee?” ‘What, man entrusted with God’s 
work skulk into’the temple merely to save his life! I WILL NoT GOIN.” Talk of lines that 
sound like a trumpet; why, this was to speak thunderbolts and act lightning. Here we see 
in action what the heathen poet taught in noblest song. 

““Summum crede nefas animam prezferre pudori 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 

(It is the height of wickedness to preserve life at the expense of honor, and for the sake of life to lose all 
that makes life worth living). — Charles Reade. 

ILLUSTRATION. It is said that an eminent person of the present day has treasured up in 
a book all the fiercest attacks which have been made upon him, and without having answered 
one word either good or bad, keeps that book for the amusement of his friends. Better, 
perhaps, was the observation of another, “They cannot harm me by what they say of me 
I am too near the Great White Throne for that.’ At any rate we can all imitate the for- 
giving spirit of good Archbishop Tillotson. Among his papers, at his death, was found 
a bundle of all the worst lampoons which had ever been written against him, with the 
pathetic memorandum, “ May God forgive them; I am sure I do.” — Canon Farrar. 

V. The Work completed. — Vers. 13-23. 13. Therefore set I in the lower places, 
etc. Rather, as in Rev. Ver., Jn the lowest part of the space behind the wall, in the open 
places, where the wall had reached the least height, and the places most exposed to the 
enemy. Set the people after their families. So that they would be most ready to help 
each other, and the soldiers need not be distracted by anxiety for their absent families, 
Those whom they were most anxious to defend were at hand. 

14. The Lord ... great to defend his own, and terrible against his enemies, 
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15. And it came to pass, when our enemies heard that it was known unto 
us, and God had brought their counsel to nought,' that we returned all of us 
to the wall, every one unto his work. 

16. And it came to pass from that time forth, /ha¢ the half of my servants 
wrought in the work, and the other half of them held both the spears, the 
shields, and the bows, and the “habergeons ; and the rulers were behind all 
the house: of Judah. 

17. They which builded on the wall, and they that bare burdens, with those 
that laded, every one with one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the 
other hand held a weapon.” 

18. For the builders, every one had his sword girded by his side, and so 
builded. And he that sounded the trumpet was by me. 

1g. And I said unto the nobles, and to the rulers, and to the rest of the 
people, The work zs great and large, and we are separated upon the wall, one 
far from another. 

20. In what place ¢herefore ye hear the sound of the trumpet, resort ye 
thither unto us: our God? shall fight for us. 

21. So we laboured in the work: and half of them held the spears from 
the rising of the morning till the stars appeared. 

22. Likewise at the same time said I unto the people, Let every one with 
his servant lodge within Jerusalem, that in the night they may be a guard to 
us, and labour on the day. 

23. So neither* I, nor my brethren, nor my servants, nor the men of the 
guard which followed me, none of us put off our clothes, "saving that every 
one put them off for washing. 


Rey. Ver.: £ coats of mail; g. laded themselves, every one; 4. every one went with his weapon to the water. 
aJobssir2. Ps. 33:10. Lam.'3% 37, 38- 22 Cor, 1613. Phils: 28. 3 Ex. 14:14, 25. Deut. 
Beso) Zech: 14.¢ 3. #*x Cox. 15 : 10. 


15. Returned... unto his work. This shows that the troubles had stopped the work 
for a time. : 

16. Half of my servants. Probably a special band of men attached to his person, 
either by the order of the king of Persia or the people at Jerusalem. — Cvosby. They were 
_ divided into two companies, who alternately worked and acted as guard. Habergeons. 

Old English for coat-of-mail, from “alo” (neck) and “ derxgen” (to protect). Coats-of- 
mail were common in Assyria from the ninth century B.Cc., and in Egypt even earlier. 

They were made of thin laminze of bronze or iron sewn upon leather or linen, and overlap- 
ping one another.— Cook. The rulers were behind all the house of Judah. The 
chiefs stood behind the laborers at the wall, directing and encouraging them, while at the 
same time they were ready to lead on the armed force, if an attack was made upon the 
laborers. — Cook. 

17. They that bare burdens, with those that laded. Better as in Rev. Ver., They 
that bare burdens laded themselves. 18. For the builders. As distinct from the burden 
bearers. These required both hands in laying the wall, so that they carried their swords 
by their side, ready to be grasped at a moment’s warning. The work was completed in the 
brief time of 52 days—on the 25th of Elul (the last of September). The walls must have 
been three or four miles long. There can be no doubt that a dismantled fortress as large 
as Jerusalem, z.e. less than four miles in circumference, has often been put into a state of 
defence in a shorter time than 52 days. — Cook. é' ; 

_ VI. The Building of a Soul. John Bunyan, in an allegory less known than his 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Capture of Mansoul, represents the soul of man as a walled fortress 
or city. 

The walls of a soul are character, principles, habits, courage, faith, consecration, They 
are to keep out evil, and to protect and nurture the good. Within the walls are the soul 
itself, its possibilities, hopes, love, and all the virtues, joys, usefulness. The soul has fallen 
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into ruins. It is wise to see the great need of a new life, and weep and pray as Nehemiah 
id over the sad condition of Jerusalem. : ak 
i ILLUSTRATION. A story Ate of an old man, Everard, who lived long age. A friend 
asked him why in the evening he complained of weariness and pain. “ Alas,” answered he, 
“J have every day so much to do: I have two falcons to tame, two hares to keep from 
running away, two hawks to manage, a serpent to confine, a lion to chain, and a sick man 
to tend and wait upon.” “ But,” said his friend, “no man has all these things to do at once.” 
<Yes, indeed, it is with me as I have said. The two falcons are my two eyes, the two hares 
are my feet, the two hawks are my hands, which I must train and keep to work, the serpent 
is my tongue, the lion is my heart, the sick man is my own body which is ever needing my 
watchfulness and care.” — Rev. F. AM. Randall, ’ ‘ 

They that seek earnestly, praying with all their soul, giving up all that interferes with a 
holy life, willing to go and do as God bids them, will find a way to realize their desires and 
build up the city of Mansoul. And all this is worth doing. 

ILLUSTRATION. Some years ago the late Horace Mann, the eminent educator, delivered 
an address at the opening of some reformatory institution for boys, during which he remarked 
that if only ove doy was saved from ruin, it would pay for all the cost and care and labor of 
establishing such an institution as that. After the exercises had closed, in private conver- 
sation a gentleman rallied Mr. Mann upon his statement, and said to him: “Did you not 
color that a little, when you said that all the expense and labor would be repaid if it only 
saved one boy?” ‘Not if it was my boy,” was the solemn and convincing reply.— The 
Christian. 

The planning of a life is needful so as to make it a success, at the very beginning always 
looking toward the desired end. 

Opposition must be expected, ridicule, secret and open attacks by the great adversary, 
hours of discouragement, weary labors, failure of friends, appeals to fear. It seems strange 
that these should be allowed to stand between us and a holy life and heaven; but they are 
stairways, like Jacob’s ladder, to heaven; they are hills Difficulty, from whose top may 
be seen the Promised Land; they are battlefields where faith and courage may grow and 
victory be won; they are fields in which virtues may be grown, and on which may rest 
God’s benediction, Well done, good and faithful, enter into the joy of your Lord. 

Rubbish is to be carried away, —the rubbish of bad habits, of evil thoughts, of bad ideas, 
of evil books read, of past neglects. 

The Sword and Trowel must both be used, fighting against sin and wrong, and building 
up slowly and surely every good of character, habit, and virtue. 

And success is sure at last to every faithful one. Archbishop Benson well says in his Boy 
Life, “The promise is for us good also, as of old, ‘that the glory of the latter house shall 
exceed the glory of the former.’ That shall be more precious which was restored at the 
price of such trouble and pains than that which was founded in wealth and ease. Man 
ceformed after his fall shall be greater and holier than unfallen man.” 


“Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors; 
Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts — 
Each single heart with myriad raptures filled — 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul.” 


VII. Building the City of God. The city of God should include all the people in 
the world. Its “ walls are salvation,” and all who are saved, who are forgiven and renewed 
in heart and life, are within the walls where abound peace and plenty, all virtues, all noble 
characteristics, heavenly joys, peace unspeakable, hopes immortal, and possibilities beyond 
the heart of man to conceive. Walls are to keep out sin, ignorance, oppression, wrongs of 
every kind; to protect from the attacks of the adversary, from the assaults of temptation, 
from dangers seen and unseen. 

To feel the need of building this city, the imperfections of its people, their fewness when 
they might be many, the wrongs to be righted, the virtues to be cherished, the neglects, the 
worldliness, the ignorance, the selfishness, and to realize the glorious possibilities — these 
things should touch every heart and arouse every child of God. 

A way will be opened to those that feel the need, go to God in prayer, and are willing to 
consecrate themselves wholly to God. See how the world was thrown open to the Gospel 
as soon as the Church were in earnest about missions. See how “Darkest Africa” and 
“Darkest England” are being evangelized. See how the many and great problems of saving 


the world, relieving poverty, and preventing it, problems of home missions and foreign 
missions, find their “ open sesame ” when men are in earnest, 
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ILLUSTRATION. The motto of a certain missionary society consists of a picture of a yoke 
and of an altar, with the words “ Paratus ad utrum” (ready for either). 

Investigate. Every church and Sunday-school should do what Nehemiah did, and learn 
their exact situation; should take a census and know who attend and who do not, who have. 
been neglected, who can be reached, what influences can be brought to bear, and what 
plans will be most successful. 

Zeal, “ All at work, and always at work,” as Wesley says, will accomplish wonders. 
The trouble with most churches is that one-fourth of the members do three-fourths of the 
giving and working. 

ILLUSTRATION. Mrs. Joseph Cook said in an address the other day before the Woman’s 
Board that she was a Zz/e member long before she was a Live member. All Christians 
should be both. 

ILLUSTRATION. Abandoned Farms. Ata recent county fair in New England there was 
a continual crowd around one agricultural exhibit, which excited a great deal of admiration, 
and was the occasion of many remarks. The exhibit was marked, RAISED ON AN ABAN- 
DONED FarM. The articles shown were grown by a man who had formerly followed another 
occupation, upon a farm in a rough hill town, which its owner had found an undesirable 
piece of property, and had practically deserted. The exhibit included twenty-two varieties 
of potatoes, several varieties of wheat, oats, barley, rye and beans, onions, pumpkins, 
squashes, melons, beets, carrots, and turnips. The people kept the proprietor of the “aban- 
doned farm” busy explaining how he produced such wonderful results. His reply was that 
he took delight in farming, and did the best he could, ‘Oh, yes,” said one bystander, some- 
what contemptuously, “he’s farming for the love of it”’ “And I imagine,” said another 
bystander, “that if the farmer who had the place before this man took it had farmed a little 
more for the love of it, he wouldn’t have had any occasion to go off and leave it.” There 
was sound philosophy in this remark. — Youth's Companion. 

Lach one worked over against his own house. God has placed us in families, and united 
us in business and social relations, in order that we may have the means and the opportunity 
of influencing others for good. 

The women joined in the work. The Woman’s Board of Missions and the W. C. T. U. 
show what women can do. The new relations of women to the world, the new developments 
of their position and their power, are not so much for the purpose of entering business, as for 
carrying on the work of the kingdom of God. As yet we have seen but the beginning. 

ILLUSTRATION. We are told of the Persian bird Juftak, which has only one wing, On 
the wingless side the male bird has a hook and the female a ring. When thus fastened 
together, and only when fastened together, can they fly. The human race is that Persian 
bird, the Juftak. When man and woman unite, they may soar skyward.— Gaz/ Hamilton. 

ILLUSTRATION. At a meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly, when the report on 
missions gave a large sum as derived from legacies and the Woman’s Board, some one is 
said to have moved a vote of thanks to the dead men and the live women of our churches, 

They worked by families. The family is the centre of Christian work. The different 
clans, regiments, or denominations of Christians can work best thus. To make all the Church 
one denomination, in one great, unwieldy organization, would be to take away half the power 
of Christianity, and more than half its progress. Many families, in perfect union, harmony, 
and love, under one head, inspired by one purpose, — this is best for the kingdom of God. 

Opposition must be expected from without and from within. It is but the wind that 
makes the kite rise and the ships move. y 

Sword and trowel must go together, fighting evil and building up the good. But stress 
must be laid upon the building. All the fencing out wild beasts, and destroying of weeds 
in the world, will not alone produce a crop. i 

ILLUSTRATION. Years ago a writer in the Atlantic Monthly describing Henry Ward 
Beecher’s work, divided it into three classes: (1) The Church Termagant, forever scolding 
and fault finding like the deacon who gave as his one qualification for office, that he could 
object. Let it die. (2) The Church Militant; we must fight against evil till evil is 
destroyed. (3) The Church Beneficent, or Constructant, building up the kingdom. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


On the Persian monarchs, see Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 1, 3:8, 9, 11. Bunyan’s Capture of 
Mansoul is an excellent allegory, parts of which can be used for illustration. Archbishop Benson 
has a sermon on this lesson in his Boy Life, or Sundays in Wellington College. The tract 
Parley the Porter is also a capital allegory, which can be used for an illustration of watching. 
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LESSON IX.— FEBRUARY 26. 


READING THE LAW. —NEn. 8: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Open thou mine eyes, that | may behold wondrous things out 
of thy law. — Ps. 119: 18. 

TIME. — The first day of the seventh month, z.e. the middle or last of September, 
A.D. 444, about two months after the arrival of Nehemiah in Jerusalem, and a week after 
the completion of the walls on the 25th of Elul, the sixth month (August-September). The 
first day of the seventh month was September 22 in 1892; in 1893 it will be September 11, 
and in 1894 October I. 


PLACE. — Jerusalem. In the open square of Ophel, south-east of the temple area, 
and near the water-gate, through which water was brought for use in the temple. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. —Ak’/kib; Anai/ah; Azari/ah; Ba’ni; Ez'ra; Ha'nan; Hash- 
bad/ana; Ha’shim; Hilki/ah; Hoédi'jah; Ja’min; Jésh’ia; Joz’/abad; Kel/ita; Maase/- 
jah (h=yah); Malchi‘’ah (ch=k); Mattithi/4h; Méshul/lam; Mish’aél; Péda/iah; 
Péla/iah; Shabbéth’ai, or Shab/bétha(i); Shé’ma; Shérébi/ah; Urijah; Zéchari’ah. 

THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes chapters 8-10. Chapter 7 is a repetition 
of Ezra 2, reviewing the first coming of the ancestors of the present generation to Jerusalem 
in B.C. 536, ninety years before (see Lesson I.), as a basis of repopulating Jerusalem and 
of knowing who were the true Jews. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


The Month of Meetings. —The walls of Jerusalem, though three or four miles long, 
were finished in 52 days, a week before the beginning of the civil year, or the seventh month, 
Tishri, of the common Jewish year. This month (September—October) included three great 
festivals: (1) The Feast of Trumpets, ushering in the new year and the new moon; (2) the 
great Day of Atonement, the 1oth of the month, and (3) the Feast of Tabernacles, from 
the 15th to the 21st, the Jewish Thanksgiving. In a calendar of the Jewish year for 1892-94, 
prepared for me by a Jewish Rabbi, six feasts are assigned to this month, while no other has 
more than three. In addition to these Nehemiah held another solemn meeting of confession 
and renewing the covenant. This month was largely given up to religious meetings, chiefly 
for the study of God’s Word. . 

At this time began under Ezra a new era of Bible study. We must remember that at 
this time there was no printing and no cheap paper; that copies of the law were scarce and 
expensive. Even in A.D. 1272 in England it took the wages of a laboring man for 13 years 
to buy a Bible. Probably there were few copies in existence even before the destruction of 
the temple, and many of these may have been destroyed. Ezra renewed the study of the 
Bible, inaugurated a class of scribes, for copying and teaching the Law, and synagogue 
meetings for reading it. He had the law copied, and doubtless modernized so as to be 
understood by the people, as the English of Shakespeare is modernized in all our ordinary 
copies. 

The inner life of the people is far more important than outward defences, The real 
walls of a city are the character and heart of its inhabitants. The walls of Jerusalem would 
last but a brief time, unless the people themselves were renewed. Hence this series of 
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1. And? all the people gathered themselves together as one man into the 
“street that was before the water gate ;* and they spake unto Ezra the scribe® 
G ae the book of the law of Moses, which the Lorp had commanded to 

srael. 


Rey. Ver.: a. broad place. Ie Bizral 319 ty 2 Neh. 3: 26. 3 Ezra 7:6. Isa. 34: 16. 


meetings was as important as the building of the walls, and the task to be accomplished by 
them much harder. A Massachusetts minister of the olden time once told his people that it 
was easier for God to create a world than to renew their hearts, for he had no opposition in 
the creating. 

I. A Sunday-school of the Olden Time. — Vers. 1, 2. This chapter should begin 
with the last clause of the last verse of the previous chapter: “And when the seventh 
month was come,” etc. ; 

(1) THE Time. The occasion was the celebration of the new-moon feast of the seventh 
month (chap. 7: 73). The beginning of every month was ushered in as a sacred festival; 
but this, the commencement of the seventh month, was kept with distinguished honor as 
“the feast of trumpets” (Ley. 23: 24). Trumpets were blown everywhere, unless -the feast 
fell on the Sabbath. They proclaimed a day of rejoicing, like our Christmas bells; they 
were a public acknowledgment of Jehovah as King, a summons for the people to range 
themselves under his banner; they were a call to repentance, “Rouse ye, rouse ye from 
your slumber; awake, awake from your sleep, you who mind vanity.” (See Edersheim’s 
Lhe Temple and its Ministry, pp. 250-262.) 

Il. Its Members. — Ver. 1. All the people gathered themselves together as 
one man. They came from all the surrounding country. The numbers present have been 
variously estimated at from 20,000 to 50,000. The congregation was made up of men and 
women, and all that could hear with understanding (ver. 2), z.e. parents brought 
those of their children who were old enough to understand. They were eager to learn their 
duty, for they asked Ezra to bring the book of the law. 

Note. If we want our children to go to the Sunday-school and to stay there, we must 
go with them and make it the teaching service of the church, setting an example, showing 
our sense of its importance. No church should be satisfied till “all the congregation is in 
the Sabbath school, all the Sabbath school in the congregation, and everybody in both.” 

Ill. Its Place of Meeting. — Into the street, or wide, open square, or court. That 
was before the water gate. The place of assembly was the open space south of the 
temple, called Ophel, lying between the temple-wall and the city-wall. It would thus lie 
within the modern Haram area. All agree as to the place, but there is a difference of 
opinion as to the “ water gate,” some holding that it was a gate of the city-wall, and others 
that it pierced only the temple area. “It received its name from the fact that it led to the 
great subterranean water-galleries and reservoirs under Ophel.” : 

Norte that a good Sunday-school can be held anywhere, under almost any circumstances, 
provided they are the best that can be obtained. ; 

IV. The Leader.— Ver. 1. They spake unto Ezra the scribe. (See Lesson VII.) 
This is the first mention of Ezra in the present book, and the first proof we have had that 
he was contemporary with Nehemiah. It seems impossible that he should have been in 
Jerusalem during the events narrated in Neh. 2-6, and have played no part in them. 
Probably he returned to the court of Artaxerxes soon after effecting the reforms which he 
relates in Ezra 10, and did not revisit Jerusalem till about the time when the walls were 
completed. If he had thus just returned after an absence of more than ten years, it would 
be natural for the people to request him to resume the work of exposition of the law to 
which he had accustomed them on his former visit (see Ezra 7:10, 25).— Cook. The 
scribe. One who devotes himself to writing off the law, hence, a student and teacher of the 
inspired writings. : ; 

Nore. They choose as leader the one best acquainted with the Scriptures, and who had 
shown organizing skill, great devotion and courage, and a progressive spirit. 

V. The Text-book.— Vers. 1-4. The book of the law. The common name of the 
five books of Moses, or the Pentateuch. — odd, The book was probably the whole body 
of sacred writings, which had been collected into one volume by the care of Ezra, the first 
great scribe, and which formed in substance what we call the book of ‘the Old Covenant, or 
Testament.— Smith. Which the LORD had commanded. Which God had revealed 
and commanded Israel to obey. (See Deut. 11: 18-20; 31:10, 11; Josh. 1:8.) 
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2. And Ezra the priest brought the law before the congregation * both of 
men and women, and all that could hear with understanding,” upon the first 
day of the seventh month. ) 

3. And he read therein before the ’street that was before the water gate 
from the ‘morning until midday, “before the men and the women, and those 
that could understand ; and the ears of all the people were attentive unto the 
book of the law. ; 

4. And Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which they Lad made 
for the purpose ; and beside him stood Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, 
and Urijah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, on his right hand; and on his left 
hand, Pedaiah, and Mishael, and Malchiah, and Hashum, and Hashbadana, 
Zechariah, and Meshullam. 


Rey. Ver.: 3. broad place; c. early; d. in the presence of. 1 Acts 15 : 21. 2 Lev. 23 224. 


2. Ezra the priest. He was priest as well as scribe. First day of the seventh 
month. (See 7ime, above.) Both men and women. Both have equal need of studying 
God’s Word. It is a great wrong that our Sabbath congregations are apt 
to be composed of twice as many women as men. 

3. He read therein... from the morning until 
midday. Or, “from daylight.” He began as soon as it 
was light enough, and read on (he and his assistants, ver. 
7) till noon, that is, for six hours or more. The reading 
appears to have been varied by occasional exposition (vers. 
7, 8). The ears of all the people were attentive. 
Though there is no word in the Hebrew for “attentive,” 
yet the meaning is quite correctly given: “the ears of all 
the people were to the book’’— fixed on that, and on 
nothing else.— Pulpit Com. 

4. Ezra... stood upon a pulpit of wood. An 
elevated scaffold or platform, broad enough to 
allow 14 persons to stand with ease upon it, and 
of considerable height (ver. 5). 
Vi. The Teachers. — 
: Vers. 4-7. Ezra’s duty was 
\_~—~_ very laborious, as he con- | 
i>~—— tinued reading aloud from 
if al i( morning until midday; but 
his labor was lightened by 
the aid of the other priests 
present. — 7, #. and B. 
‘Thus we find two different 
sets of helpers named in 
these two verses. The jirs¢ 


man ge Fe a, kind are named in ver. 4. And beside 
pd . Pe him stood. Six stood on his right hand, and 
5 seven on his left. They were prominent persons, 

Pulpit in Open Square of Ophel. perhaps the chief of the courses of priests who 


ministered in the temple service. They gave dig- 
nity to the service, and honored Ezra in the sight of the people, and perhaps relieved him in 
the long reading of the sacred Word. These remained about the central stand. Mattithiah, 
etc. Nothing is known of most of these persons. Hilkiah was a chief priest (Neh, 12: 7). 
They did their work and passed away, as the leaves of the summer build the trees a little 
larger, and in the autumn fall to the ground “unhonored and unsung.” But Mr. Ruskin has 
called attention to the fact that the trees are “the monuments of those poor leaves that flit 
faintly past us to die. Let them not pass without our understanding their last counsel and - 
example: that we also, careless of monument by the grave, may build it in the world — 


monument by which men may be taught to remember not where we died, but where we 
lived.” 
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5. And Ezra opened’ the book in the sight of all the people ; (for he was 
above all the people ;) and when he opened it, all the people stood wp? 

6. And. Ezra blessed* the Lorp, the great God. And all the people 
answered, Amen,” Amen, with lifting® up their hands: and they bowed? their 
heads, and worshipped the Lorp with ¢hezr faces to the ground. 


1 Luke 4: 16, etc. ® Judges 3:20. x Kings 8: 14. 32 Chron. 6; 4. 2+ Cor x4): er 
5Ps.63:4. Lam.3:4r. x Tim.2:8. 6 Ex. 12:27. 2Chron. 20: 18. 


The second kind of helpers are named in ver. 7. These aided Ezra by reading in concert, 
or by explaining the meaning to different portions of the assembly (see under ver. 8). 

BLESSEDNESS OF TEACHING. Jesus is called “the Teacher,” a blessed name. He loved 
to teach. It is a great blessing to be a teacher. Of few things is it more true that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” The teacher learns more accurately, deeply, harmoni- 
ously, completely, by his teaching. He has new motives for learning and for obeying the truth. 
He has the life and inspiration which comes from living contact with other souls. He has 
the blessing of doing good. If people realized the greatness of the privilege of teaching, 
then “seven women would lay hold on one man,’?—the superintendent, — and ask for the 

_ Opportunity to teach. Men would go to the highways and hedges to obtain a class. They 
would do as Dr. Payson says that ministers would do,—shout for joy, exclaiming, “1, tov, 
ama teacher!” The ideal school is not one of few teachers and large classes, but of many 
teachers for the sake of the training of the church. — P. 

AIDING THE MINISTER AND SUPERINTENDENT. (1) Those who lead in literature, in 
business, in society, in rank, or wealth, should also lead in religion; should be careful to be 
present at church, in the prayer-meeting, and in the Sunday-school. Many look up to them, 
_and will follow their example. (2) The officers of the church, the teachers in the Sunday- 
school, should be the preacher’s helpers and co-laborers in his work, reflecting and spread- 
ing the truths preached, visiting those in 
need, inviting and welcoming neglecters. 
Pulpit reflectors are needed everywhere. 
(3) Every person, young and old, can do 
something to aid the work of the pastor in 
saving the world from sin. Wherever there 
is a church co-working with their pastor, 
‘all at it and always at it,’ there will be 
found a successful church. 

VII. Worship. — Vers. 5,6. 5. And 
Ezra opened the book. The “book” 
was a long strip of parchment, rolled upon 
a stick at either end, whence it was called 
a “roll” (Isa. 8:1), or a “scroll” (Isa. 
34:4). The writing was in parallel col- 
umns across it. Such rolls are still used in 
Jewish synagogues. When Ezra “ opened 
the book” he really unrolled the scroll. — 
Todd. And when he opened it, all the 
people stood up. To show attention and 
respect. It was customary for the people, 
and even for the officiating minister, to 
stand during the reading from the sacred 
book, but to sit during the remarks that 
followed (Luke 4:16, 20). It is not meant 
that the people stood during the whole 
reading, for six hours, from light to noon; 
they stood whenever the Scripture was read, 
and sat during the explanations. — 7oad. 

6. Ezra blessed the LORD. He 
opened the service with prayer. And 
all the people answered. Responsive oe ’ bd f 
worship is no new thing. Amen. Jit, “That which is true”; “ Solep it iber?s fixing, 
as it were, the stamp of truth on the assertion, and making it binding as an oath. “Amen 
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shua, and Bani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodi- 

<i a Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites, 

caused the people to understand the law: and the people szood in their place. 

8. So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, ‘and caused “em to understand” the reading. 


Rey. Ver.: ¢. so that they understood. r Dees 33 re 2 Chron. 17: 7-9; 30: 22. 2 Luke 24 : 27, 45. 
a 6 cts 8; 30. ‘ 


involves the idea of acceptance and truthfulness. — Wm. A. Wright. Lifting up their 
hands. An appeal to God, that they accepted the law thus read, and would obey it. 

Bowed their heads, and worshipped the LORD with their faces to the ground. 

They sank down into the posture of humble, earnest prayer, first falling on their knees, 

and then bending forward and down till their faces came “between their knees” (2 Kings 
18:42).— Rev. J. E. Todd. E i 

THE PowER oF WorsHIP. Worshipping alone is like a solo in music, very beautiful 
and entrancing, with charms that no chorus can give. Worshipping together is like an 
anthem with its harmonies sung by a large chorus. There are powers in it, and emotions 
awakened, which no solo, however beautifully sung, can produce. —P. 

WorSHIP IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. (1) Every person ought to worship God. (2) True 
worship uplifts the soul, elevates the character, purifies the heart, prepares for heaven. 
(3) The truths taught make a deeper impression under the influence of worship. (4) They 
who sincerely worship will assume some proper form of worship, or else the spirit of wor- 
ship itself will die out. (5) There is special need of teaching and enforcing this among the 
young and in the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school is the place where children should be 
trained for the public services of the church. (6) All persons should join in the acts of 
worship. (7) We should be careful to fill all the forms of worship with the spirit of worship. 
So teaching and preaching are as really worship as is singing and prayer.—P. . 

VIII. Studying the Word of God. — Vers. 7,8. And the Levites: z.c. “and other 
Levites,” for those named were also Levites. Caused the people to understand the law. 
In the three ways described in the next verse. The people stood in their place. Rather, 
“ were in their place” — remained throughout the whole of the reading and exposition without 
quitting their places. It is not probable that they s¢ood (at least, all the time).— Pz/pit Com. 

8. They read in the book in the law of God distinctly. That is, so that every 
word could be distinctly heard. Compare Ezra 4: 18, where a cognate word is translated 
“plainly.” — Pulpit Com. ‘This was done either as a choral recitative in which 13 Levites 
accompanied Ezra, or by repeating to different portions of the great congregation the words 
which Ezra read. This is the first way in which they caused the people to understand. 
And gave the sense. (This is the second way.) Either Ezra read the law in pure 
Hebrew, while the Levites who assisted him translated it sentence by sentence into Chaldee 
(Aramaic), the vernacular dialect, which the exiles spoke in Babylon; or they explained the 
obscure words and phrases. And caused them to understand the reading. They 
expounded while they read. (This is the “42rd way.) After reading a passage, they 
explained and applied it to the people. Many of the people were ignorant; they would not 
know the circumstances in which many things were said; so that there would be continual 
need of explanation, if the people were to obtain a clear idea of the law of God. So Christ 
in the synagogue at Nazareth caused the people to understand Isaiah (see Luke 4: 16-22), 

STUDYING ALL THE WoRD. One of the greatest benefits of the International system 
has been its success in getting the whole Bible before our young people. Before that time 
it was almost impossible to get a school to study much except the Gospels and the Acts. 
Now they get some knowledge of the whole Bible. The choicest portions of many books 
are studied, so that the youth may have their attention called to all parts and have some 
idea of what is in the different books which they may thus be drawn to read and to study. 
It is not possible in the week-day schools to give more than a glimpse at English literature. 
But it is a great advantage during all the after-life to have had a taste of many different 
authors, so that they may be sought after and studied. We go through the Bible as we 
travel through a country, stopping only at the principal stations and making them centres 
of interest and knowledge for all the country. 

INTERPRETERS. All preachers and teachers are interpreters of God’s Word. The living 
teacher, well prepared, is better than books, as a guide in travel is better than a guide-book, 
There are many things in God’s Word which no one has time to find out for himself. He 
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g. And Nehemiah, which zs the Tirshatha, and Ezra the priest the scribe 
and the Levites that taught the people, said unto all the people, This day is 
holy unto the Lorp your God; mourn not, nor weep. For all the people 
wept, when they heard the words of the law. ' 

to. Then he said unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto “them for whom nothing is prepared: for cds 
day zs holy unto our Lord: neither be ye ’sorry; for the joy of the Lorp is 
your strength. 

11. So the Levites stilled all the people, saying, Hold your peace, for the 
day zs holy ; neither be ye grieved. 

12. And all the people went their way to eat, and to drink, and to send 
portions, and to make great mirth, because they had understood the words 
that were declared unto them. 


Rey. Ver.: #. him; g: grieved. 


must join with other searchers after truth, and each one can gain from what all the others bring. 
This is true in every department of knowledge. One half-hour with a curator of the British 
Museum was of more value than all the other hours I spent there alone. A few moments 
with an art professor showed me things in a picture that hours of study had left unseen. 

IX. The Fruits of Bible Study. — Vers. 9-12. 9. Nehemiah, which is the Tir- 
shatha. Hitherto Nehemiah has called himself pechah (Neh. 5:14, 15, 18), which is the 
ordinary word for “ governor.” Now for the first time he is called “the Tirshatha” (a more 
honorable and reverential title for “ governor”). The new title is among the indications 
that this portion of the book is from another hand. — Coo. 

First FRUIT, — REPENTANCE. g. This day is holy unto the LORD your God; 
mourn not. Mourning was unsuitable for a day of high festivity, the opening day of the 
civil year and of the sabbatical month, itself a sabbath or day of rest, and one to be kept by 
blowing of trumpets (Lev. 23: 24, 25; Num. 29: 1-6).— Pulpit Com. Do not change the 
day into one of mourning. You see your sins, — you are conscious of your guilt, — and that 
is well. That is necessary as a foundation; but you should go on beyond that, and see God 
as one who forgives; see the hope that this anniversary day gives you from God, and rejoice 
that you may be saved. For all the people wept, when they heard the words of the 
law. They realized how different their lives had been from the lives commanded by God. 
They had failed in personal duty. They had failed in the public worship of God. They had 
failed asa nation. They saw also the punishment God had threatened for sin, and under- 
stood clearly why they had been made captives, and why the nation was so poor and weak 
when it might have been the central glory of the world. 

_ Nore. There is nothing like God’s Word, as applied by the Holy Spirit, to convince 

men of sin. They have felt themselves comparatively good, because they have compared 
themselves with the wrong standard. Standing up beside God’s Word, they see how far 
short they have come. They have looked at their characters in the twilight of common 
opinion, and could see few spots or stains. In the light of God’s Word they see how stained 
and dark their characters are. — P. 

SECOND Fruit, Hoty Joy. 10. Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet. 
These were expressions of joy, and aids to joy. For the joy of the LORD is your strength. 
Joy, one of the “ fruits of the Spirit,” is commended to us with a fulness and frequency in 
the Word of God, which may well make us ask ourselves whether we are not negligent in 
this matter. 

Tur Joy oF THE LorD is not worldly or sinful pleasure, but is joy like that of the Lord 
Jesus (John 15:11). (1) It is joy in the Lord, in his love and care. (2) It is the joy of 
perfect submission and obedience. (3) It is the joy of the free activity of a holy nature. 
(4) It is joy in doing good to others. (5) It is the joy of loving. (6) It is joy in the right 
use of all worldly things as God’s gifts. Such joys our strength because we are stronger 
in joy than in sorrow. Joy gives courage and hope and free activity, and health of body 
and spirit. It fits us for the service of God; it is a safeguard against the allurements of 
sinful pleasure, and against discouragement in trying times; it recommends our religion and 
our Master to the world, and attracts men to them; it honors God. This is especially true 
of joy that triumphs over sorrow and trials. 
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Tuirp Fruit,—Girrs oF Love. Send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared. The effect of the Bible on men is to make them love others as themselves, and 
to seek out those who are in need, and supply their wants. Everything we enjoy is the gift 
of their Father as well as of our own; and our hearts go out in love to the children of want, 
as to our brothers in the Lord. This is true also of the spiritually poor, those who are with- 
out the bread of life. ; ; . 

FourtH Fruit, —CoNsECRATION To Gop. A formal covenant was entered into by the 
people, and signed by Nehemiah and the leaders, princes, and priests, of renewed devotion 
to the law and the service of God. They promised to keep the law of Moses, to pay their 
tithes for the support of the temple services, and to keep the Sabbath holy. And they 
bound themselves under a curse to keep this covenant (Neh. 9: 38; 10: 1-39). 

FirtH FRuit,— OBEDIENCE. During the reading of the law (Neh. 8:13-18), they 
found that they had neglected to keep the feasts as they ought to have done; and they 
immediately proceeded to keep the feast of Tabernacles. Then they sustained the temple 
services, paid their tithes, brought in their firstfruits and other offerings. Finally they 
reformed their worldly method of keeping the Sabbath, and ceased from their alliances and 
intermarriages with the heathen. 

Thus the study of God’s Word will reform the life, or an evil life will make us cease to 
study God’s Word. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Randall’s Wehemiah the Tirshatha ; Rawlinson’s Ezra and Nehemiah, in the Men of the 
Bible Series, sets forth the circumstances, and brings an argument as to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch; Geikie’s //ours with the Bible, Vol. VI.; Edersheim’s 7he Temple 
and its Services (London Rel. Tract Soc.) gives an account of the feast of trumpets and of 
Tabernacles; Maclaren’s Sermons, “The Joy of the Lord our Strength.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. There is much value in great assemblies for Bible study, (1) in reviving the interest 
in such study; (2) in arousing enthusiasm; (3) in bringing light from many sides; (4) in 
the instruction of men of the deepest experience and the widest knowledge. 

2. Therefore every one should attend, if. possible, teacher’s meetings, Sunday-school 
assemblies, normal classes, and conventions for the study of the Word. 

3. (1) It is the duty and privilege of all to study the Bible; for there, alone, can we 
learn God’s will. (2) It is the light on the pathway of life. (3) It is the guide to happi- 
ness and heaven. (4) It is the corner-stone of Christian character, and (5) of national 
prosperity. : 

s 4 As soon as children can understand, they’should be taken to church and Sunday- 
school. - 

5. Worship is a great aid to the study of the Word. In worship the people should 
respond from the heart and with the voice, and should take becoming and reverential 
postures. 

6. We should learn many of the words of the Bible by heart. 

7. We should take great pains to understand as well as read God’s Word; by compar- 
ing Scripture with Scripture; by the use of helps; by the voice of the living preacher; by 
meeting together for study; by living and experiencing its truths. 

a 8. God’s people are not only the world’s Bible, but are the world’s commentary on the 
ible. 

g. The Bible is “a guide-book for every road, and a chart for every sea.” 

to. The fruits of Bible study will be seen in repentance and confession of sin; in for- 
saking all known sin; in consecration to God; in obedience to the law of God; in generous 
giving to those in need; in better and happier lives. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Review Nehemiah’s work. We now come to the real object of Ezra’s temple and 
balan walls. See that the scholars read the whole SecTIoN oF Hisrory included in 
the lesson. 

SUBJECT, — A SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE OLDEN TIME, 

Take up the different parts of the work as given under Explanatory, laying emphasi . 

. . . . S Dee 
those portions which are specially applicable to the class we are aches eres 
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Impress the value of such gatherings, not only on the people of those days when Bibles 
were very rare and costly, but in our time. 


THE Duty of aiding the preacher of the Gospel by our presence, close attention, holy 
living, speaking to others, teaching, etc. 

Illustration. A congregation who aids the preacher makes him like the fabled giant, 
Briareus of old, who had a hundred hands. 

Illustration. An aged minister said that he wanted most of all pulpit reflectors, that 
every one should reflect to the world the truths preached in the pulpit. The light in some 
great lighthouses is simply a large oil-lamp: why, then, does it send its rays so many miles 
out to sea and penetrate the fog so far? Because the light is reflected by a large number 
of glass prisms, which multiply and concentrate the light of the central lamp. 

Illustration. It is said of some of the mines of Cornwall that the deeper they are sunk 
the richer they prove; and though some lodes have been followed a thousand and even 
fifteen hundred feet, they have not come to an end. Such is the Book of God. It is a mine 
of wealth which can never be exhausted. The deeper we sink into it, the richer it becomes. 
— Rev. Charles Graham. 

Illustration. When Livingston was in the heart of Africa, he found tribes who had 
never seen a mirror. In his looking-glass the savages saw their faces for the first time, and 
were astonished at their own ugliness. So God’s Word is a mirror in which we see our true 
characters, and are convinced of our sin and the need of a saviour. 

Illustration. EATING TOGETHER. Dr. Hamlin says that one of the greatest difficulties 
in Christianizing the East is that families do not eat together. It is hard for us to realize 
how much benefit it is to our families to be gathered together two or three times a day 
around the table. Nothing but the necessity of eating could accomplish this. Eating 
together promotes friendship, sociability, generosity, and the intellectual life. 


LESSON X.— Marcu 5. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH. — NEu. 13: 15-22. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. — Ex. 20: 8. 


TIME. — Probably about eighteen years after the last lesson, summer or early autumn 
(13:15) of B.C. 426 or 427. 

THE INTERVALS. — (1) Nehemiah continued to act as governor at Jerusalem for 
12 years, till B.c. 433, the 32d year of Artaxerxes. What Nehemiah did during these years 
after the dedication of the wall, is 
not recorded, nor are the reasons 
_ given why he returned to Susa. 
He may have been recalled by the 
king, as was the frequent custom. 
Sanballat and his other enemies 
may have so slandered him at the 
court as to require his presence. 
Private business may have de- 
manded his attention; or he may 
have needed a well-earned rest. 

(2) It is probable that Nehemiah remained away some years, or the abuses he found on 
his return would not have had time to develop; but he returned before B.c. 425, the year 
Artaxerxes died, for he obtained permission from him to return (13: 6). 


PLACE. — Jerusalem and vicinity. 


EZRA, the scribe, had probably passed away, for his successor Zadok is mentioned 
(13:13). And it is not probable that the great abuses referred to could have arisen had he 
been at Jerusalem. 

MALACHI, the last of the prophets, belongs to this period or immediately after. 2} The 
last chapter of Canonical Jewish History is the key to the last chapter of its Prophecy.” He 
was probably a helper of Nehemiah in his reforms. 
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RULERS. — Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia; Nehemiah, governor of Judah; 
the Democracy in Greece; Alcibiades, the chief man of Athens; the republic at Rome, 
ruled by consuls and military tribunes. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY.— The Peloponnesian war was raging in Greece, 
431-404. Herodotus, the father of history, was still living. Socrates was teaching in the 
streets of Athens, and among his pupils were Xenophon (the historian, philosopher, and 
general) and Plato (the tutor of Aristotle), the last two being the greatest philosophers of 
the ancient world. Pericles, the greatest statesman of Athens, died the year before, B.C. 429. 


THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes the chap. 13: 4-31, with a glance at 
Malachi. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. An Invasion of Evils. — During. Nehemiah’s absence, and doubtless after Ezra’s 
death, the opposition party, which had been silenced and cowed in his presence, took cour- 
age, and opened the floodgates of evil, so that a deluge of sins rushed in upon the nation 
like an overwhelming torrent, carrying away the barriers of law and religion, and covenants 
and promises. ; 

First. The high priest Eliashib himself desecrated the temple by fitting up one of the 
temple chambers, built for the storage of tithes, as a dwelling-place for the heathen Tobiah, 
the Ammonite, who was allied in marriage to him (13:4, 5). 

SECOND. ‘The tithes for the support of the priests and of the temple worship were with- 
held (ver. 10), or the poorest of their flocks and herds had been brought for sacrifice, the 
blind, the torn of wild beasts, the sick, those of little use for themselves (Mal. 1: 7, 8; 3:9). 
Thus they had dishonored God, and robbed him of his due, and the penalty had fallen upon 
them. : 

TuirD. They had neglected the temple worship. The services had become wearisome 
to them (Mal. 1:13), nothing was done except for good pay (Mal. 1:10). People who 
refused to bring their promised dues, or brought mean sacrifices, would have little interest 
in public worship. 

FourtTH. As a natural consequence, crimes and sins began to rapidly increase, — sor- 
cery, adultery, false swearing, oppression, cheating the widow and fatherless (Mal. 3:5), 
but especially was there a return to the custom of mixed marriages. Eliashib, the .high 
priest’s own grandson, Manasseh, married the daughter of the great enemy of the Jews, 
Sanballat of Samaria (13: 28). Others not only married heathen wives, but put away their 
true Jewish wives in order to do it. He thus “dealt treacherously against the wife of his 
youth” (Mal. 2: 14-16). 

FirtH. The sin of Sabbath-breaking, which is the main subject of our lesson to-day. 

II. Nehemiah repels the Invasion. — First. He himself, apparently taking part 
with his own hands, with great indignation drove Tobiah out of the temple, and restored it 
to its proper uses. We are reminded of the cleansing of the temple twice by our Lord 
Jesus, once near the beginning (John 2: 13-17) and once near the close (Matt. 21: 12, 13) 
of his ministry. This expulsion of evil from the temple was a type of God’s moral cleansings : 
(1) Of the soul, which was made to be a temple of God, a house of prayer; (2) of the 
Church, where everything which mars its purpose as the house of God for all people, all 
selfish ends, all worldly seeking, must be cast out. — P. 

SECOND. Nehemiah reinstated the priests and Levites, who had been compelled to go 
to their homes and earn their living, since the people refused to support them in their 
religious work. The services of the temple now went on according to law, and the tithes 
were brought in. One of the first effects of a religious revival is seen in the restoration to 
their full power of church services, and the abundant support of the pastor and all needed 
helpers. A church which had become greatly behindhand in its pastor’s salary once invited 
an evangelist to assist them. Learning of the state of things, he refused to begin his services 
till they had paid the debt, assuring them that the Lord never blessed spiritually a dishonest 
people (Mal. 3: 10). 

Turd. Nehemiah, with great indignation and even with bodily punishment, compelled 
the people to cease from their heathen marriage alliances (13: 23-30). He showed them 
how Solomon himself, the wise and great king, beloved of God, had been led astray by 
marrying heathen women, and could these people expect to withstand influences which the 
wisest man failed to resist. He that deliberately runs into temptation is already more than 


half fallen. He who really wants to be good must pray “ Lead us not into temptation,” and 
must do all he can to answer his own prayer. 
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15. In those days saw I in Judah some treading winepresses' on the sabbath 
and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses“; as also wine, grapes, and figs, and 
all manner of burdens,’ which they brought into Jerusalem on the sabbath day : 
and I testified against them in the day wherein they sold victuals. 

16. There dwelt men of Tyre also therein, which brought fish, and all man- 


ner of ware, and sold on the sabbath unto the children of Judah, and in 
Jerusalem. 


Rey. Ver.: a. zzsert¢ therewith. 1 Ex. 20; ro. @ Neh. roi 3x, Jer x7 27, 22. 


ILLUSTRATION. In Rodger’s most suggestive Greyson Letters there is an account of a 
half-maniac, who imagined that he often met Satan and conversed with him. And Satan 
told him that he did not have much trouble in tempting most men, because they would 
come to him and say, “ Daddy Devil, haven’t you some dainty little temptation for me this 
morning ?” 

Ill. Sabbath-breaking. — Vers. 15,16. (1) By working, and making their laborers 
work. In those days. After his return, and while he was making his other reforms. 
In Judah. In the country 
around Jerusalem, where 
the manufacture of wine 
and other agricultural pro- 
cesses would be going on. 
Treading winepresses. 
The winepress was a large 
vat (an ordinary size prob- 
ably was eight feet square, 
and somewhat over a foot 
deep) into which the grapes 
were thrown and trodden 

' by feet of men (see Isa. 63: 
3), and the juice flowed 
through an aperture into a 
lower, smaller vat, whence arin 
it was collected in vessels; Nee oe 
the vats were frequently 
cut in the solid rock, and y ot eg SIG 
a winepress often gave g : 
the name to a locality. — 
Prof. C. H. Toy. On the Winepress. (Palestine.) 
sabbath. Expressly con- 
trary to the Fourth Commandment. Probably the desecration of the Sabbath had been 
greatly increased during the captivity, where, under foreign masters who had no Sabbath, 
the people were compelled to work on all the days of the week, and where the whole trend 
of fashion and of social usage tended to obliterate Sabbath keeping in the few poor for- 
eigners, as the tides of the bay of Fundy sweep away the little streams on the low-tide sands. 

(2) By buying and selling. And bringing in sheaves. Into the city, and into the 
other walled towns. In the East the farmers all live in villages and towns, and go jforth to 
cultivate the surrounding country. It is not unusual, therefore, for them to bring their 
harvest home to thresh it. The farmers brought their grain within the walls of Jerusalem 
at the time of Nehemiah, to secure it against robbers, for the country was then in an unsettled 
and unsafe condition. — Land and Book. Wine, grapes, and figs. For storage and sale. 
This required a large working force, and tempted the people to buy and trade on the Sab- 
bath. ‘The people believed that what was done on the Sabbath was so much clear gain, 
and did not see that as much would have been sold on six days as on seven. Indeed, all 
Sabbath work is done at a loss. : 

(3) Foreign dealers and customs. 16. There dwelt men of Tyre also therein. That 
is, in the city, Jerusalem. Devoted to commerce, they had formed a little settlement in 
Judea for the sale of their merchandise, /ish (they were a maritime people) and other 
things. — Professor Toy. Tyre and Zidon were the two great cities on the coast of Phoenicia, 
north-west from Jerusalem. They were great and wicked cities (Matt. 11:21), celebrated 
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17. Then! I contended with the nobles of Judah, and said unto them, What 
evil thing zs this that ye do, and profane the sabbath day ? aes 

18. Did? not your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all this evil upon 
us, and upon this city? yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel by profaning the 
sabbath. 
* rg. And it came to pass, that when the gates of Jerusalem® began to be 
dark before the sabbath, I commanded that the ’gates should be shut, and 
‘charged that they should not be opened till after the sabbath :* and some of 
my servants set I at the gates, raz there should no burden be brought in on 
the sabbath day. 


Rey. Ver.: 4. doors; ¢. commanded, 1 Neh. 23 ¢ 11. 2 Jer. 17 : 21-23. 3 Lev. 23 : 32s 
S Nernyase2 ny 22. 


for their manufactures and commerce (Ezek. 27: 3, 32, 33). Tyre was particularly famous 
for a peculiarly splendid dye with which its cloths were colored (Ezek. 27: 7); and Zidon, 
meaning “fishery,” was noted for its fish. The eastern Mediterranean was always prolific 
in fish (Ezek. 47: 10), many varieties of which are represented as playing in its waters, on 
the Assyrian monuments. Of course the Phoenicians salted their fish before transporting it 
so far as to Jerusalem. — ¥. #. Todd. The Phcenicians, as a great commercial people, were 
more generally intelligent, and, as we should now say, civilized, than the inland agricultural 
population of Palestine. — Sth. They were idolaters, with a worship that was full of 
sensual attractions; they were gay and unprincipled, with a good deal of personal force. 
Even Solomon had been tainted by them (1 Kings 11: 1-5), and Ahab almost ruined Israel 
by marrying Jezebel, the daughter of their king. Such a people dwelling in Jerusalem, 
making money while others were commanded to rest, tempting those of weak moral prin- 
ciples, would be a strong demoralizing force. —P. It will be seen at once that these three 
evils were very closely allied; the desecration of the Lord’s house leads to its being forsaken, 
and that again leads to the violation of the Sabbath. Or, if we may adapt the lesson to our 
New Testament times, we might say that Tobiah in the heart is the forerunner of the neglect 
of the sanctuary, and that when the sanctuary is forsaken the Sabbath will soon be secular- 
ized. — Wm. M. Taylor. 

IV. Sabbath Reform. — Vers. 17-22. (1) Beginning with the leaders. 17. 1 con- 
tended. Argued and used his official authority. With the nobles. The higher classes, 
the people of prominence and influence, who were the most to blame, since they had better 
knowledge, and fuller control of their time, and who could have the most influence in favor- 
ing or opposing the reform. Those who have influence, whether of rank, or wealth, or 
character, or office, should be doubly careful as to their conduct. “A city set upon a hill 
cannot be hid.’” Those who own factories and stores, who control railroads and -horse-car 
lines, who are in high office, have a large responsibility in the matter of Sabbath keeping. 
What evil thing is this? They knew as well as he that their profaning the Sabbath was 
an evil thing, drowning its still, small voice with open theatres, riding over it with cars and 
carriages, sailing over it in steamboats and yachts. 

(2) A warning from history. 18. Did not your fathers thus? Why was Jerusalem 
destroyed? Where had the nation been carried into captivity? Why were they now weak, 
and poor, and scattered? Let the prophets answer. One reason was that their fathers had 
refused to obey God’s Sabbath laws. A broken Sabbath, was the answer Cjer-172 275 
Ezek. 20:13. See also Isa. 58:13, 14).— A. In these passages of the prophets, and 
throughout the Old Testament, the Sabbath observance is to be regarded as a representative 
idea, a central duty around which grouped themselves, and to which attached themselves, 
all other duties. Though in itself a mere outward and non-spiritual thing, so closely did it 
link itself with the whole religious life that it was thought worthy of a place in the Deca- 
logue along with the essentially ethical and religious precepts. The dedicatioi. of one day 
in the week to God gave firmness to the framework on which the religious life was built, 
particularly by giving time for special service and meditation on the law, and the formation 
of godly habits of life. It was as important for the national life as for the individual; it 
made a dividing-line between Tews and heathen. Hence the stress that Nehemiah now lays 
on the observance of the day. — Professor Toy in The Sunday School Times. 

(3) 4 prompt use of authority. 19. Began to be dark before the sabbath. At sunset 
of the previous day, because their Sabbath began then. The gates should be shut as 
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20. So the merchants and sellers of all kind of ware lodged without Jeru- 
salem once or twice. 

21. Then I testified against them, and said unto them, Why lodge ye about 
the wall? if ye do so again, I will lay hands on you. From that time forth 
came they no more on the sabbath. 

22. And I commanded the Levites, that! they should ¢cleanse themselves, 
and haz they should come and keep the gates, to sanctify the sabbath day.” 
Remember “me, O my God, / concerning this also, and spare me according to 
the greatness of thy mercy. 


Rev. Ver.: d. purify; ¢. zzsert unto; f. omit concerning. 1 Neh. 12: 30. 2 Neh. 13 : 14, 31- 


usual, only they were not opened till after the sabbath. My servants set I at the 
gates. His own armed bodyguard, whom he could trust. 

20. Sothe merchants. Not believing that the command would be strictly enforced. 
Lodged. Camped outside the walls, waiting for the gates to be opened on Sabbath morn- 
ing as formerly. : 

21. I testified against them. Rebuking, commanding. : : 

22. I commanded the Levites. The Zevites would be more appropriate keepers of 
the city gates on the Saddach day than his servants, for whom he, no doubt, had other uses. 
The Levites were therefore ordered to cleanse themselves, that is, to 
purify themselves from ceremonial uncleanness, and come and attend oT 
to guarding the gates on the Sabbath day as a religious duty, as indeed _. fee 
it was; for it was fo sanctify the Sabbath day, to keep 7 ped 
it sacred, to save it from violation and profanation by me 
the trafficking of the people. — Professor Toy. 

NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. This prayer for remem- 
brance is repeated several times, each time after some 
hard-fought battle. It is not a prayer of pride or 
selfishness, but “the natural and proper desire of the 
soul for recognition by God” (see Ps. 18:24; 2 Cor. 
5:10). Nehemiah had made many enemies by his 
course, but he looked beyond this life for his reward. 
Men cursed him; he would look for his blessings from 
God. He looked away from his “ light affliction” to 
the “far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

V. The Sabbath of To-day. — First. 
The command to keep the Sabbath is written 
by God’s own hand (1) in the law of God, 
and (2) in the nature of man, and written in 
the law because it is written in nature. The 
Fourth Commandment is just as much in force 
to-day as any other of the Ten Commandments. 
It is not a Jewish law, but “ was made for man,” 
for all men. Not one word of it can be changed 
without injury. There are not a few Jewish 
interpretations that should be swept away as 
cobwebs from our ceilings, or dust from our ae 
floors, but the commandment itself stands as it was written na a 
by God. Jesus Christ in no way abolished the Sabbath law. A City Gate. 

He only interpreted it, and rescued it from Pharasaic tra- 

dition and slavery. It is the very height of absurdity to suppose that he would abol. 
ish a law absolutely necessary to the best welfare of man, and put nothing better in 
its place. ; 

Reco The Fourth Commandment enforces the Christian Sabbath, for Sunday is just 
as really the seventh day and the Saééazh day as is the Saturday Sabbath of the Jews. All 
the difference lies in beginning the count from a different point. Bush well says: “ All that 
the commandment expressly requires is, to observe a day of sacred rest after every six days 
of labor. The seventh day, indeed, is to be kept holy, but not a word is here said as to the 
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point from which the reckoning is to begin. The ‘ seventh day’ is not so much the seventh 
according to any particular method of computing the septenary cycle, as in reference to the 
six working days before mentioned; every seventh day in rotation after six of labor. The 
Jewish Sabbath was kept on our Saturday, but we act equally in accordance with the spirit 
and the letter of this commandment by keeping it on Sunday; and as this was the day on 
which our Lord arose from the dead, it has come to be appropriately designated as ‘the 
Lord’s day,’ and as such has been observed as the Christian Sabbath from the earliest periods 
of the Church.” Some object to the use of the word Sunday, as a word of heathen origin, 
from the worship of the sun, but as is stated in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, “The ‘sun’ of Latin adoration they interpreted as the ‘Sun of righteousness.’ ” 
It is to be borne in mind, moreover, that in the earliest English the vowel “u” was common 
to the two terms for “sun” and “son,” and in early modern English both words were spelled 
“sonne,” and Sunday was actually spelled “ Sonday”; hence the first day of the week was 
known as “Sun’s day” and as “ Son’s day,”’ — both terms being deemed applicable to Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and the Sun of righteousness. These facts are matters of plain 
history. — Sunday School Times. 

Tuirp. Zhe Sabbath is necessary for the best good of man. (1) Because man needs it 
to care for his spiritual nature, to lift his soul up into the higher realms, to prepare for 
immortal life. (2) Because man needs it as a day for moral training and instruction; a day 
for teaching men about their duties, for looking at life from a moral standpoint. (3) It is 
of great value as a means of improving the mind. The study of the highest themes, the 
social discussion of them in the Sabbath-school, the instruction from the pulpit, the expres- 
sion of religious truth in the prayer-meeting, give an ordinary person more mental training 
in the course of his life than all his school-days give. A boy will average 10 years of school 
8 months in the year, or 1750 days. A man of 60 years has, since his tenth year, had 2600 
Sabbath days. Let him spend them studying the best of books, and thinking on the highest 
themes, and he cannot but become intelligent and cultured. The Sabbath rightly used is 
the greatest institution for learning and culture and soul growth the world has ever known. 
Hence the neglect of the Sabbath is the surest road to ruin, as the prophets declared to 
Israel. 

(4) Man needs rest for his whole system. A day of rest is needful for the body, as well 
as the soul. The workingmen need the Sabbath rest to give them freedom and enlargement. 
There can be no permanent slavery or oppression or degradation, where the Sabbath rights 

are reserved to all men and women who are employed by others. A holy Sabbath day is 
the jubilee of freedom. One of the most hopeful signs of the times is that both in this 
cues and in Europe the workingmen are waking up to their rights and privileges in the 
Sabbath. : : 

ILLUSTRATION. In 1886, a thousand carpenters of Berlin petitioned the German Chan- 
cellor for protection against Sunday work. Ata Socialistic congress held at Ghent in Belgium, 
1886, one of the chief demands was for Sunday rest. In Holland, also, workingmen are 
even now making a desperate effort’ for emancipation from Sunday work. British working- 
men in 1886, as before, protested against Sunday opening of museums, and continued to 
favor the Sunday closing of saloons, recognizing not only the coarse Sunday amusement of 
the saloon, but also the more civilized Sunday amusement of the museums as imperilling 
Sunday rest by secularizing the day. In LaCrosse, not long since, the Norwegians formed 
a Law and Order League to enforce the Sunday laws. They had lost their Sabbath rest, 
and gained nothing in return. They were simply doing seven days’ work for, six days? 
profits. Every act of the workingmen in secularizing the Sabbath for recreation, in the 
“expressive words of another, “rivets the collar of Sunday labor more tightly around their 
necks.” Christians tunnelling from one side of the mountain for the glory of God, and 
workingmen tunnelling from the other side for their own good, meet at the Fourth Com- 
mandment, which is found to be as closely related to the nature of man and the necessities 
of society as any other of the Ten Commandments. — Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. 

ILLUSTRATION. Referring to the discussions at the World’s Fair at Paris in 1889, a 
writer in the New York /ndependent says: “ Official inquiries instituted by the German. 
government had revealed the wide extent and evil results of Sunday work. In France the 
‘ Workingmen’s Party’ had declared as the first article of its economical programme, ‘the legal 
prohibition of more than six days’ labor in the week.’ In the Chamber of Deputies Louis 
Blanc had advocated the Sunday rest, affirming that ‘the diminution of the hours of labor 
does not involve any diminution of production; that in England the workingman produces 
as much in fifty-six hours as the Frenchman in seventy-two hours, because the forces are 
better husbanded.’” The correspondent of the New York World, writing in 1867 from - 
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Paris, says: “The seventh day brings no respite to them here. On the contrary, it is the 
day they work hardest. On no night are the theatres so crammed, on no day are the 
butchers’ stalls frequented by more customers than on Sunday. It is not the day of rest.in 
Paris, it is the day of activity. . . . I have heard some narrow-minded Americans applaud 
this manner of spending Sunday as vigorously as they censure the old-fashioned American 
ways of hallowing this day. They did not know the sequences of this feverish activity. 
There is not an old stonemason, or an old shoemaker, or an old carpenter, or an old painter, 
or an old printer, or any other old artisan in Paris. An artisan five and forty years old is 
generally so completely worn out that he is fit for nothing. It is next to impossible for a 
man of this age to obtain work here. ‘You are too old” is the rebuff he gets everywhere. 
Medical men say this premature decay which antedates years is owing absolutely to the 
want of a day of rest once a week.” — W. W. Atterbury, D.D. 

FourtH. The method of keeping the Sabbath. (1) The Sabbath should be a day of 
religious joy, not of gloom. But in order to be this it must be (2) a day of rest from bodily 
toil, from worldly cares and duties and pleasuring, and also (3) a day of worship, of study of 
God’s Word, of spiritual culture and growth. (4) All rest and refreshing of the body must 
be such as not to compel others to work, that we may recreate. It is mean to climb to our 
pleasures over the losses and injuries of others. In Deuteronomy these words are added to 
the command, “THAT THY MAN-SERVANT AND THY MAID-SERVANT MAY REST, AS WELL AS 
THOU” (Deut. 5:14). One of the first essentials of true humanity and brotherhood and 
true Sabbath keeping is to give others the benefit of the Sabbath, as well as ourselves. All 
pleasuring which keeps others from rest, all riding, excursions in horse-cars or steamboats, 
great dinners, open libraries, are absolutely forbidden; because they compel others to work, 
when God commands them to rest, and us to let them rest.— P. It may be necessary that 
the public servants of the community — our policemen, for example — should give up one 
Sabbath in every two, three, or four weeks for the safety of life and the security of property 
among us, just as it is needful for our domestic helpers to make similar sacrifices for the 
well-being of our families; but in all such cases the sacrifice asked should be the smallest, 
and care should be taken that as many unbroken Sabbaths as possible should be secured for 
them.— Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 
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LESSON XI.— Marcu 12. 


ESTHER BEFORE THE KING.— ESTHER 4:10-17}; 5: 1-3. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor and needy. 
— PROV. 31:9. 
TIME. — Xerxes reigned from B.c. 486 to 465. 
His third year. The great feast (1:3) B.C. 483. 
His seventh year. Esther made queen (2: 16) B.C, 479. 
His thirteenth year. Haman’s plot culminated (3: 7) B.C. 473- 
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The time of the special lesson for to-day was therefore 46 years before our last lesson, 29 
years before Nehemiah’s first visit to Jerusalem, and 63 years after the first return of the exiles. 


‘ : a : : ‘les 
PLACE. — Shushan (Susa), the winter capital of the Persian Empire, about 200 mi 
nearly east from Babylon, and 125 miles north of the Persian Gulf. The site of the ancient 
Susa has been explored, and remains of the great palace have been discovered. For a 
description, see Zhe Book of Esther, by Rev. J. W. Haley. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. — Persians under Darius, the father of Xerxes, 
defeated by the Greeks at Marathon, September 28, 490 B.c. The battle at the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, August, 480 B.c., where Leonidas and his immortal three hundred checked Xerxes’ 
army of 5,000,000. Themistocles, the Greek commander, with 310 sail, defeated Xerxes 
fleet of 2000 sail at Salamis, near Athens, October 20, 480 B.c. The Persian fleet destroyed at 
Mycale, Septembe 22, 479 B.c. Herodotus the historian now a boy in Greece. Pindar, the 
celebrated poet. At Rome was the contest between patricians and plebeians. Coriolanus 
was banished B.c, 491. 

PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY.—The Book of Esther belongs in the 58 years’ 
interval between the sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra. It was after the dedication of the 
second temple, B.c. 515, and before Ezra came to Judea, B.C. 458. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER.—(1) The author is unknown, but it must have been 
a Jew, and one long resident in Persia, probably a contemporary, or intimate friend, of Mor- 
decai. (2) Date of authorship. Yt must have been written after the death of Xerxes, B.C, 465, 
and yet not long after, for its minuteness of detail implies this; and the language is similar to 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah, which were written about this time. The date B.c. 450 cannot be 
far out of the way. The discovery of the palace at Susa, by M. Dieulafoy, shows that Esther 
must have been written by the fourth century before Christ. See 42d. Sacra, October, 1889. 
(3) Peculiarities. The descriptions are graphic, even dramatic. ‘The style is simple, but the 
language has a large Persian element. But the chief peculiarity is the absence of any mention 
of the name of God. There may have been some good reason in the circumstances for the 
omission, as that it might reach many with the truth who would be repelled by the name. 
‘The main thing, however, is that in reality God is everywhere manifest in the book. 


APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS. — In the Greek of the Septuagint are a number of 
interpolations not in the Hebrew story. In the English Apocrypha these are all placed 
together, making the whole almost unintelligible; but in the Septuagint they are in their 
proper places, making a continuous narrative. (1) Mordecai’s lineage, dream, and reward, 
forming a prelude to the whole book (11: 2-12:6, English Version). (2) A copy of 
the king’s letters to destroy the Jews, inserted in chap. 3 (13:1-7, English Version). . 
(3) Prayers of Mordecai and Esther, in chap. 4 (13: 8-14: 19, English Version). (4) Am- 
plification of Esther’s visit to the king, in chap. 5 (chap. 15, English Version). (5) Edict 
of revocation, in chap. 8 (chap. 16, English Version). (6) An exposition of Mordecai’s 
dream, etc. (10: 4-13; 11:1, English Version). — Zl/icote. 

THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes the whole of Esther. ‘ 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Abiha’il; Ahaste/ris; A’gagite; Big'than; Es/thér (Es'ter) ; 
Hadas’sah; Ha’man; Hamméd’atha; Ha’tach (Ha’tak); Hég/ai; He’gé; Jalir; Mému!can; 
Mo6r'décai; Shim/éi; Shu’shan; Su/sa; Te’résh; Vash'ti; Xér/xés; Ze/résh. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Persian Empire. — When more than a century before this time, Nebuchad- 
nezzar destroyed Jerusalem and carried the Jews captive to Babylonia (606-586), he was 
the greatest king then living, his empire the most powerful, his capital the most magnificent. 
Then followed the 70 years’ captivity. Nebuchadnezzar’s successors were as little likely to 
permit the Jews to return as was the great king himself. But God saw the way out. When 
the time came, the Babylonian Empire was conquered by Cyrus (538), and in 536 50,000 
Jews returned from exile under Zerubbabel. In 20 years (515) the temple was. built. 
‘Then came a pause of nearly 60 years in the history of the Jews. In the meantime the 
Medo-Persian Empire had become larger than any previous one known in the world, and 
Surrounded its chief with almost unimaginable splendor and wealth. Its ambition was to 
conquer Greece, and extend its sway over the known world. According to Keil (Com. on 
Esther, 308) “the Persian Empire in its whole extent from India to Ethiopia must have con- 


tained a population of at least 100,000,000.” Canon Rawlinson (Ancient Monarchies, 
III. 422) estimates the population at 50,000,000, 
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Il. Xerxes, the Persian Emperor. —The Abasuerus of Esther has been identified 
almost beyond doubt with Xerxes, the son of Darius Hystaspes (the one under whom the 
temple of Zerubbabel was completed). The dates of Esther and of secular history agree, 
as a key fits a lock. Their Xerxes is the Greek shortened form of Ahasuerus, just as (New) 
Yore is the shortened form of the Latin (new) Ldoracum. “The Hebrew Achashverosh 
(Ahasuerus) is the exact transliteration, consonant for consonant, of the ancient Persian 
word £% sh ay ar sha in some cuneiform inscriptions lately found in Persepolis,” and 
which have removed all doubt as to the identity. The martial deeds of Xerxes are fully 
told by Grecian historians, especially by Herodotus and Xenophon. “He was remarkable 
for his natural beauty, but he was proud, self-willed, amorous, careless of contravening 
Persian customs, reckless of human life, yet not actually bloodthirsty, impetuous, facile, 
changeable.” His arrogance was unbounded. “King Xerxes had shown himself in the 
war a thoroughly commonplace Eastern despot, as boastful as he was effeminate.” “ When he 
failed his blind arrogance passed at once into childish cowardice” (Eucyc. Brit. 18: 572). 

III. The Great Feast. — According to Herodotus, Xerxes held an assembly to arrange 
for the Grecian war in the third year of his reign, and it is probably this feast which is 
described in the first chapter of the Book of Esther, as given to the nobles of the realm, 
assembled at Shushan from all parts of the empire. It lasted 180 days, or six months. The 
king, having before this conquered Egypt, determined “to lay a bridge over the Hellespont, 
and to transport an army into Greece to punish the Athenians” for their defeat of his father 
Darius at Marathon. Then he added, “I intend to march through all the parts of Europe, 
and to reduce the whole earth into one empire; being assured that no city or nation will 
dare to resist my arms” (/erodotus V//.). At this long-continued féte were gathered the 
chief officers and nobles from the whole empire. Everything was done to impress upon 
them the greatness and power of the king, and the unlimited resources at his command. 
“Everything was luxurious and expensive. Ostentation was the order of the day.” Flowers, 
gold, silver, jewels, the richest food, and the most costly wines lent their attractions. 

It was at this feast that Vashti the queen refused the indelicate summons of her drunken 
husband. “For my part,” says Dr. Taylor, “I consider her conduct worthy of all praise; 
and hold that she was entirely right in what she did.” On this account Vashti was deposed 
from being queen. “To think of conquering Greece while he allowed a woman to set 
him at defiance!” ‘Then those great lords, heated with wine, persuaded the king to make 
a decree that “every man should bear rule in his own house.” “This,” says Dr. Taylor, “is 
undoubtedly one of the most amusing things in all history.” “One can hardly keep from 
laughing outright as he reads the words.” ‘Truly this was the Xerxes who imagined that 
he could bind the Hellespont by casting in it a few iron fetters! ” 

IV. The War with Greece. — An interval of four years occurs before a new queen is 
found in place of Vashti. It was during this interval that his great invasion of Greece took 
place. ‘ Dipping his pen in the life-blood of Persian’s noblest, he wrote for himself a record 
on fame’s glittering temple.” — Van Dyke. “TItis said that the army with which he invaded 
Greece numbered 5,283,220 souls, exclusive of women and other attendants. This multitude 
was met at Thermopylz by Leonidas and his 300 Spartans, at whose hands 20,000 Persians 
fell, August 7, 480 B.c. Two months later the Persians were terribly defeated in the great 
naval battle of Salamis. Themistocles, with 380 Greek vessels, defeated Xerxes with 2000 sail. 
This disaster was closely followed by others, which compelled Xerxes to abandon the field and 
return home,” with scarcely 5000 soldiers left of all the multitude with which he set out. 

V. Queen Esther. — After the return of Xerxes thus defeated, he ceased for a time 
from warfare, and sought consolation in the pleasures of the harem, At this time, the 
seventh year of his reign (2:16), occurs the story of Esther’s elevation to the throne as 
given in chaps. 1 and 2. She must have been young at this time, between 15 and 18 years 
old; “for maidens in Persia (says Justi) are in their glory at 12, and fade by the age of 
20.” She was very beautiful; and she seems to have preserved her purity and beauty of 
character, even amid the baseness of an Oriental court. ‘ Where the spider sucks poison, 
the bee sucks honey.” Esther has not been identified with any queen mentioned in secular 
history. The Persian emperors had many wives, so that it is not strange that Esther is not 
mentioned in secular history. It would be strange if she had been. Esther means a svar, 
in Greek Aster, which words have the same consonants as Esther. This was her Persian 
name. Her Hebrew name was Hadassah, the myrtle, a beautiful and favorite shrub in the 
East. She was the cousin of Mordecai, who was much older, and had adopted her as his 
daughter on the death of her father Abiha’il, an uncle of Mordecai. She was of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and her great-grandfather had been among the captives carried to Babylon by 


Nebuchadnezzar in 598. 
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10. “Again Esther spake unto Hatach, and gave him ’commandment unto 
Mordecai ; : , 

11. All the king’s servants, and the people of the king’s provinces, do know, 
that whosoever, whether man or woman, shall come unto the king into the 
inner! court, who is not called, sere 7s one® law “of his to put Azm to death, 
except such to whom the king shall hold out® the golden sceptre, that he may 
live: but I have not been called to come in unto the king these thirty days. 

12. And they told to Mordecai Esther’s words. 


Rev. Ver.: a. Then; 4. a message; c. for him, that he be put. 1 Esther 5 : x. 2 Dan. 2: 9. 
8 Esther 5:2; 8: 4. 


VI. God’s People in Great Danger. — Four or five years more pass away (3: 7) 
while Esther is queen when we come to a great crisis in the history of God’s people. For 
more than a century (since B.C. 605) the children of Judah (now called Jews) had been in 
captivity, and were scattered over the countries of Babylon, Persia, and the large part of the 
then known world. At the close of the 70 years’ captivity, 50,000 had returned to Jerusa- 
lem (536), but large numbers remained in the lands of their captivity, two or three millions, 
according to Keil. They were engaged in business, had founded homes,.and must have 
attained considerable outward prosperity, as we infer from the large sum (ten to twenty 
millions of dollars) which Haman offered for the privilege of slaying them and confiscating 
their property. See also Nehemiah’s wealth, Neh. 5: 14-18. Thus the central fire was 
kept burning at Jerusalem, but its rays were shining over the world. “Much has been 
said of the waning idolatry in the Gentile world in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. But it has not been common to ascribe this with sufficient distinctness to the 
direct and indirect testimony of the chosen people of God.” — Owen Street, D.D. 

We read in the story how Haman became a great favorite of Xerxes, and how he became 
furious because Mordecai, whose position at the royal gate indicates that he was an officer 
of the king, would not bow down before him, as did all the other people, and as his friends 
urged him to do. 

WHY WOULD NoT MORDECAI BOW BEFORE HAMAN? It was because in so doing he 
would have been untrue to his God and his religion. ‘The Persians,” says Curtius, “ not only 
from motives of piety, but from prudence also, worship their kings as gods.” So that the 
act of prostration before Haman would be understood to imply worship or religious homage. 
Herodotus mentions certain Greeks, who, on being introduced to the royal presence at Susa, 
and being pressed to prostrate themselves before the king, refused, alleging that “it was not 
their custom to worship a man” (8: 36).— Haley’s Book of Esther. “If the monkey reigns, 
dance before -him,” is a proverb which evidently had little force with Mordecai. — Van 
Dyke. He had the courage of his convictions. The difference between right and wrong 
may be shown in a little matter, but it is not therefore a little matter.— Wm. M. Taylor. 
To punish Mordecai, Haman proposed to destroy his whole race, and exterminate the Jews. 
He was aided in this resolve not only by revenge, but by the desire for plunder. He offered 
to the king 10,000 talents of silver (ten to twenty millions of dollars) (3:9) for the privi- 
lege, no doubt expecting to obtain this and much more from the plunder of the Jews, which 
the king’s decree permitted him to take (3:13). Haman obtained a decree from the king, 
and letters were despatched all over the empire for the destruction of the whole nation of the 
Jews on the 13th day of Adar, about the first of March, B.c. 473, at least five years after the 
marriage of Esther. Zeresh, the wife of Haman according to Jewish tradition, was the daughter 
of Tatnai, a Persian officer who troubled Nehemiah when building the wall of Jerusalem. 

VII. The Heroic Queen. — Vers. 10-17. Mordecai, having learned of this terrible 
decree, sent word to Queen Esther, his cousin, and asked her to intercede with the king, 
as the only way in which this national calamity could be averted. 

to. Esther spake unto Hatach. An officer who had been appointed by the king to 
attend on the queen. 

iz. All...do know. It wasno secret, but a universal rule known everywhere. Who- 
soever ... Shall come unto the king into the inner court, who is not called, there 
is one law of his to put him to death. Rather, “there is one law for him.” Whoever 
he be, there is one and the same law regarding him,—he must suffer death. Herodotus 
excepts six persons from the operation of this law (III. 84, 118), but in making the exception 
shows the general rule to have been such as here represented. — Pulpit Com. The object of 
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this rule was doubtless to preserve the king not only from annoyance, but from the danger 
of assassination. In spite of all his precautions, this very Xerxes was slain in his bed. 
According to Esther 6: 4, 5, and Herodotus III. 140, any man might present himself in the 
outer court, and seek and await audience with the king. 

Why did not Esther avail herself of this privilege? (1) It might have been deemed an 
unseemly thing for the geen to present herself in the manner of a common suppliant, and 
have ruined her hopes. (2) It may be that women were not allowed in the outer court at 
all.— Haley. From Oriental customs we may be sure that the last reason is correct, and 

_ this would give double force to the first. Except such to whom the king shall hold 

_ Out the golden sceptre. There was, therefore, a possibility of Esther’s reaching the ears 
of the king, but with the greatest uncertainty as to how such a capricious king would act. 
—f. Inall the numerous representations of Persian kings at Persepolis, there is not one 
in which the monarch does not hold a long tapering staff (which is probably the sceptre of 
Esther) in his right hand.— Cook. The sceptre was not probably of solid gold, as that 
would have been too heavy, but one adorned with gold. I have not been called to come 
in unto the king these thirty days. And hence she did not know when a summons 
might come. It would not do to trust to so mere a chance; and therefore if she was to 
interpose on behalf of her nation, she must intrude on the king uninvited. — Rawlinson. 

THE DANGER OF 
Morbecai’s Pian for 
the queen will be seen 
more clearly when we : i 
consider the fickle and ~ _<@@ Cane 


: Less a Sai 
despotic nature of Rett. | ‘| } 
. Xerxes, and other Ori- : a | fe ; 


ental monarchs. 
Xerxes, on his way to 
Greece, halted at Celz- 
nee, a city of Phrygia, 
where he was enter- 
tained by Pythias with 
incredible magnif- 
cence. Pythias even 
offered to contribute 
some millions of dol- 
lars toward the ex- 
penses of the war. 
But when Pythias 
begged as a favor that, ; 
of his five sons in the Court of a Palace. (Persian.) 
king’s army, the eldest 
might be left with him in his old age, the brutal monarch went into a rage, and caused 
the son to be slain in the presence of his father, the body divided into two parts, and 
placed the one part on one side of the road, and the other on the other, and the 
whole army marched between them. — Rev. FS. Van Dyke. The pages of history 
abound with startling and tragic examples. Cambyses, in order to show his skill in 
archery, sent an arrow to the heart of his young cupbearer, the son of his greatest favorite 
Prexaspes. “The true Persian rejoices to be allowed to kiss the hand of his ruler, even 
if it be stained with his child’s blood.” — Hers. See for many more examples, Herodo- 
tus, III. 31-36. Alexander assassinated his most trusted general, Parmenio; Herod the 
Great put to death his beautiful and beloved wife Mariamne; Nero put to death his mother 
Agrippina, the philosopher Seneca, and kicked to death his paramour, the beautiful Pop- 
pea. To come to modern times, we need only to refer to the sad end of Cardinal 
Wolsey, the favorite of Henry VIII.; to the Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
favorites of Queen Elizabeth. See J. W. Haley’s Excursus K. in the Hebrew Club’s Book 
of Esther, and Herodotus, VII. 27-29, 38, 39. Xerxes allowed one of-his queens to 
horribly mutilate one of her rivals. “Her breasts, nose, ears, lips were cut off and thrown 
to the dogs, her tongue torn out by the roots, and thus disfigured, she was sent back to 
her home.” : " 

The queen, therefore, in attempting to save her people, must (1) risk everything, — her 
position, her husband, her wealth, her life. (2) She must do it on the mere chance that 
such a king would look upon her with favor. (3) “She must attempt, by the mere weight 
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13. Then Mordecai “commanded to answer Esther, Think not with thyself 
that thou shalt escape in the king’s house, more than all the Jews. _ 

14. For! if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall * there 
enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews from another place ; but thou 
and thy father’s house shall /be destroyed: and who knoweth whether thou art 
- Jcome to the kingdom for swch a time as this? 

1s. Then Esther bade em return " Mordecai this answer, ; 

16. Go, gather together all the Jews that are present in Shushan, and fast 
ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three days, night or day : I also and my 
maidens will fast ‘likewise ; and so will I go in unto the king, which zs not 
according to the law: and if I* perish, I perish. _ 

17. So Mordecai went his way, and did according to all that Esther had 
commanded him. 


Rey. Ver.: d. bade them return answer unto; e. relief and deliverance; / perish; g. not come; #. answer unto 
Mordecai; 2. in like manner. 1 Proy. 24: 11, 12. 2Num. 23:23. 1Sam.12:iz. Isa. 54:17. 
3 Jonah 3 : 4-9. 4 Gen. 43: 14. 


of personal influence, to reverse the decrees of an empire that prides itself on infallibility, — 
whose laws are unalterable.” (4) And she must do this against the influence of the king’s 
favorite, who had easiest access and largest influence with the monarch, and was the most 
powerful subject in the kingdom, and the enemy of her people. (5) She belonged to a 
despised race, and must reveal that fact to the capricious king. — P. 

THE MOTIVES FOR ENCOUNTERING IT (vers. 12-14).— First Motive. . Her own 
danger. 13. Think not with thyself. Literally, “imagine not in thy mind.” That thou 
shalt escape in the king’s house, 7.c. “that being an inmate of the palace will be any 
protection to thee”; it will be no protection; you will no more escape than any other Jew. 
— Rawlinson. She had not been known as a Jew, but the fact would easily be made 
known, and her rivals would gladly see her destroyed. Thus carrying out Mordecai’s plan 
would not increase her danger; it would only hasten it by a year; but a year of happy life 
is worth much. 

SeconD Morive. 14. Then shall there enlargement (rather, rclief) and deliverance 
arise to the Jews from another place, z.e. “from some other quarter.” Mordecai prob- 
ably concludes from the prophetical Scriptures, that God will not allow his people to be 
destroyed. — Rawlinson. Thou and thy father’s house shall be destroyed. You 
will not escape destruction, but you will lose the opportunity of saving your people, the 
greatest blessing and glory that can come to any person. This you will throw away for 
nothing. — 

A Tans MoTIvE is here implied in the assurance of success. Take hope in this 
dangerous duty, for as sure as God’s promise stands, deliverance will come. a 

FourtH Motive. Who knoweth whether thou art come, etc. The providences 
that brought you there are wonderful. Perhaps God’s hand shaped them, that you might be 
the saviour of your people in this terrible emergency. — Cow/es. It is a great blessing to 
have some work assigned us by God, and to see God’s hand in our lives, accomplishing that 
work. This makes us strong, and renders life glorious, since it is a plan of the almighty 
and all-wise God. : 

PREPARATIONS (vers. 5-17). 16. Fast ye for me. In my behalf. Fasting implies 
humiliation, repentance, consecration to God, faith in God, prayer to God. It was the 
expression, outwardly, of the intense desires of the heart. Only God could give success to 
her efforts. Even a mean man, said one of the old Greeks, can do great things if the gods 
aid him. And neither eat nor drink three days. It has been supposed that Esther 
could not have meant an absolute fast — complete abstinence from both food and drink 
—for so long a period as three days; but Oriental abstemiousness would not be very 
severely taxed by a fast of this length. The time intended — from the evening of the 
first to the morning of the third day—need not have much exceeded thirty-six hours. 
— Rawlinson. I also (she did not ask them to do what she would not do herself ) 
and my maidens. It is probable that she had surrounded herself with Jewish maidens, 
or women who were proselytes to that religion.—%, / and B. And if I perish, I 
perish. I will go on, and make every effort to save my people, even though I perish 
in the attempt. 
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I. Now it came to pass on the third day, that Esther put on er royal 
apparel, and stood in the inner court? of the king’s house, over against the 
king’s house: and the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, over 
against the “gate of the house. 

2. And it was so, when the king saw Esther the queen standing in the 
court, “haz she obtained favour? in his sight: and the king held out‘ to Esther 
the golden sceptre that was in his hand. So Esther drew near, and touched 
the top of the sceptre. 

3. Then said the king unto her, What wilt thou, queen Esther? and what 
zs thy request? it? shall be ‘even given thee to the half of the kingdom. 


Rev. Ver.: &. entrance; /. given thee even to. 1 Esther 4 : 16. 2 Esther 4:11; 6: 4. 
3 Neh. r: 12; 2:4, etc. 4 Esther 8 : 4. 5 Mark 6: 23. 


VIII. The Victory of Faith, Courage, and Character. — Vers. 1-3. 1. Esther 
put on her royal apparel. She made herself as attractive as possible, so as to use every 
influence with the king. This was wise. Even our dress should be made to serve our 
God and aid his cause. Royal throne ... over against the gate. 
‘This is the usual situation of the throne in the “throne-room” of an Ori- 
ental palace. The monarch, from his raised position, can see into the 
court through the doorway opposite to him, which is kept open. 

The accompanying cut is from the plans of M. Dieulafoy, the French 
. archzeologist who has lately excavated the extensive mounds of Susa, and 
discovered the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, built upon the foundations 
of that of Xerxes I., whose name M. Dieulafoy found on some bricks 
there. This plan will help us better to understand the book of Esther. 
‘The feast was held in the gardens of Afadéna, or Bithan. Esther’s home 
was in the Aarem, the central court of which was a garden. From the 


throne the king could see the two entrances; the one 
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that through which Haman came, and through the one 
opposite the throne and leading to the harem Esther 
approached. Mordecai’s place was at the palace gate 
opening through the outer wall that enclosed the whole 
palace grounds. When the king went out from Esther’s 
feast, he walked in the garden of the Bithan, or Apa- 
dana, with which the harem is connected. 

2. When the king saw Esther the queen. As 
the king sat upon the throne, the two were face to face, 
though separated by a considerable distance. It was a 
critical moment. ‘She stands with her jewelled foot 
upon the grave.” No one but God could tell what 
whim of the monarch would be in the ascendant. It 
was something that he looked upon a winning face. 
*It is a constant fact in nature, that the sight of a 
face will do what nothing else can do in the way of 
awakening love, touching sympathy, securing trust, and 
evoking help. ... Personal presence is a power that 
nothing else can equal.” — Raleigh. While Esther did 
not overlook the importance of going in person, she 
did not forget the profounder fact that “The heart of 


on the left, opening into the exterior court, would be 
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the king is in the hand of the Lord.” — Haley. The Royal Throne. (Persian.) 
blessing of Asher was hers; “As thy days so shall thy ’ 
strength be” (Deut. 33:25). Esther ... touched the top of the sceptre. This was, 


no doubt, the customary act by which the king’s grace was, as it were, accepted and appro- 
priated. It is analogous to that touch of the person or of the garments which secured 
the suppliant mercy among the Greeks. — Rawlinson. Thus Esther’s mission was so far 
successful. At this time she only invited the king and Haman to a banquet, though the 
king doubtless understood that this was preliminary to a request of greater importance. 
The banquet was held; and yet Esther did not dare to present her real request. Her 
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heart failed her, or she felt that the time was not yet ripe. Certainly it was providential 
that she delayed. The delay not only left time for the episode of Mordecai, but deeply 
impressed the king with the ene and importance of her request. She-simply asked 
her guests to come again the next day. 

Ix. Retributive Justice. w This began very soon; for the night after the first banquet 
the king was wakeful, and, reading in the records of the kingdom, he was reminded of the 
great service Mordecai had rendered him, and desired to reward him. Thus it came to pass 
that the next day Haman was compelled to lead Mordecai in triumph through the streets of 
the city, riding on the king’s horse, and clothed in the king’s robes. What this meant in 
a court like that cf Persia is hard for us to realize. The golden ornaments, the robe of state, 
and the rest of the attire of Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes, were worth 10,000 talents, 
a sum only to be understood as millions of pounds sterling (eighteen or twenty millions of 
dollars). See Plutarch. The royal dress of Xerxes himself was reckoned by the Greeks 
as worth 12,000 talents; and this seems not to have been an excessive valuation, when we 
read the details of the dress of a Shah of Persia, even in the present century. “He was 
one blaze of jewels,” says Sir Robert Ker Porter, “ which literally dazzled the eyes. A high 
threefold tiara was on his head, entirely covered with diamonds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds, 
so arranged that they reflected a splendid play of colors. His robe was of cloth of gold, 
covered, for the most part, in the same way, with precious stones and pearls; and a string of 
pearls, perhaps the largest in the world, hung round his neck. But his armlets and girdle 
surpasséd all, for they blazed in the sun like fire.” In splendor like this, Mordecai, set on 
the king’s charger by Haman, rode through the streets of Susa. — Gezkie. That very after- 
noon Haman was impaled (not hung by the neck) on the lofty tree or beam he had raised 
for the destruction of Mordecai. His property and his office were also given to Mordecai. 
(See Haman’s License below.) , 

X. God’s People saved from Destruction. —The rest of the book relates how the 
decree that could not be countermanded was yet erased, and the Jews saved from destruc- 
tion. Ever since then they have kept the fast of Purim on the 13th and 14th of Adar 
(about March Ist) in memory of these days. This whole history wrought good in the 
character of the Jews, and proclaimed their religion and their God, as the church-bells on. 
the Sabbath declare the Gospel to all. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Accounts of the late explorations of M. Dieulafoy, the French scientist, may be found in 
Harper's Magazine for June, 1887, by Madame Dieulafoy; in a lecture by M. Dieulafoy 
himself before the Société des Etudes Fuives in Paris, April, 1888, translated in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for October, 1889; also in an article by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., in the 
Sunday School Times for November 17, 1888. Herodotus, 111. 31-36; VII. 27, 29, 38, etc., 
shows us the character of Xerxes and the Persian kings. So also Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies, “The Fifth Monarchy.” 

Probably the best commentary on Esther is The Book of Esther, by the Lowell Hebrew 
Club, especially the excursuses and the plans (Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass.). The two 
latest discourses on Esther are Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s Ruth and Esther ($1.50, Harpers) and 
Beauty Crowned, by Dr. Fradenburgh (80 cents, Hunt & Eaton, N.Y.). From Gloom to 
Gladness, by Rev. J. S. Van Dyke, has many bright and helpful thoughts ($1.00, Funk & 
Wagnallg, N.Y.); Lectures on Esther, by Alex. Davidson, D.D.; The Book of Esther, 
by Alex. Raleigh, D.D.; Discourses on Esther, by George Lawson, D.D.; Lectures on 
Lsther, by Thomas McCrie. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The text of the lesson for to-day is but a small part of the lesson to be studied, which 
must include the whole story as given in the Book of Esther. The teacher can hardly do 
better than to impress on his scholars the facts of the story in their religious bearings and 


applications, making the applications as he goes along. For which purpose suggestions and 
illustrations are given below. 


Supject,— A Stupy oF HUMAN CHARACTER AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


ee EsTHER, THE HEROIC Woman. Esther is “a star” indeed, brilliant, steady, and 
gaining a gentle and womanly influence on the world. Asa star character she shines. Her 
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ae beauty was greater than her physical beauty. So Tennyson speaks of Queen 
ictoria : — 
“* Esteem her less for sceptre than for ring, 
And count her uncrowned womanhood the truly royal thing.” 


She was patriotic, brave, devotional, trustful, prudent, risking all for duty and country. 
Like a rose-bush from defiling soil, like a swan sailing pure and unsullied in a sewer, she 
kept her religion under the worst of influences. 


“The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls, 
Our dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble, human souls.” 


Youth, beauty, rank, wealth have a special work to do for God’s people. Not the 
highest, but a blessed work. And they lose the best blessing who fail to accomplish that 
for which God has bestowed these things upon them. 

Illustration. Loch Katrine, embowered among the highlands of Scotland, a poem in 
water, immortalized in story and song till it seems almost transfigured with a glory beyond 
its natural beauty and charm, is yet the source of the water supply of the city of Glasgow, 
flowing down among the homes of the poor, cleansing the filth from the streets, bringing 
refreshment, cheer, comfort, cleanliness, and health everywhere. 

Illustration. Luther’s going to the Diet of Worms, “the greatest scene in modern 
European history.” — Carlyle. : 

Il. Xerxes. THE GREAT FAILURE. His army of 5,000,000, his kingdom of 100,000,000 
were but specimens of the great opportunities put into his hands. He wasted them all. 
His life was a failure, like his Grecian campaign. Why? Pride, selfishness, ambition, and 
- lust give the answer. 

Illustration. He was like the Cossack soldier of whom the story is told that, having 
found among his plunder a finely embroidered casket full of pearls and precious stones, he 
emptied out the jewels into the kennel, and eagerly pocketed the casket. — Archbishop 
Whately. 

III. HAMAN, THE MAN OF AMBITION AND PRIDE. The name Haman means “the 
Magnificent.” (1) He was raised to his high position by a capricious monarch who at any 
time could take it away. So are those who have merely worldly success. (2) His very 
success cultivated the bad qualities of his heart, — pride, self-conceit, selfishness, malice, 
cruelty. (3) There is ever a bitter ingredient in the cup of worldly success. One drop 
of bitterness stains and embitters the whole cup. (4) Pride and ambition lead to ruin. 
Retributive justice is certain. 


Illustration. 
“* How like a mounting devil in the heart Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
Rules the unreined Ambition! Let it once And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 


The heart to ashes.” 


y Illustration. Such men as Haman are beacons of warning on rocks in the sea of life, 
which we should avoid. 

Illustration. HAmMAN’s LICENSE. Haman’s permission to kill all the Jews has been 
well compared to the license to sell intoxicating liquors. (1) It is granted by a sovereign 
state. (2) It isa privilege given toa few. (3) To injure and destroy the people. (4) It 
is given for money. The license is paid for. (§) But all this, and much more, is to be 
taken from the spoils of the people injured. (6) It is a great injury to the state that grants it. 
(7) It brings ruin to the Hamans who use the license. (8) The Mordecais and Esthers 
are laboring against it at great cost and self-denial. (9) They will be successful in 
the end. 

» IV. Morvecat, THE Goop MAN. He was humble, kind, faithful in small duties, patient, 
conscientious, wise, religious, trusting in God. A ‘ ’ 

VY. Links IN THE CHAIN OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE. One of the most interesting studies 
in the story of Esther is to trace the ways of divine Providence, and see how God makes all 
things to work together for the good of his people. God’s sovereign grace and man’s free 
will are here seen in perfect harmony. : ; 

Illustrations. The forces of nature, “the cloud chariots,” and the circulation of water 
in nature, the rain and snow referred to in Isaiah 55 (see Lesson VI., First Quarter, 1892). 
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Prov. 23: 15-23. LESSON XII. FIRST CURE, 


LESSON XII.— Marcu 19. 


TIMELY ADMONITIONS —A TEMPERANCE LESSON. — Prov. 
230 15 =28. 


GOLDEN TEXT. —And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit. — Eru. 5: 18. 

THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. — See Lesson V., Second Quarter. 

TIME. — These words belong to all time. Proverbs are condensed wisdom. The wis- 
dom of the ages is here speaking to the young. 

LEARN BY HEART.—Not only the Golden Text, but the strongest words of the 
Bible on temperance. 


15. My son, if’ thine heart be Wee my heart shall “rejoice, even mine. 
16. Yea, my reins shall rejoice, When thy lips speak right things. 


Rev. Ver.: @. be glad. 1 Prov: 29/213. 


EXPLANATORY. 
THE YOUNG MAN WITH A FUTURE. 


I. Is True to his Parents and his Home. — Vers. 15, 16. Myson. The wise man 
now addresses his disciple, who is to him as a son. If thine heart be wise. Better, 
becometh wise. Wisdom is inborn in no one. A true Arabian proverb says, “The wise 
knows how the fool feels, for he himself was also once a fool.” The second part of the 
saying is, “ But a fool knows not how a wise man feels, for he has never been a wise man.” 
I heard this many years ago, from the mouth of the American missionary Schauffler, in Con- 
stantinople. Folly is bound up in the heart of a child, according to 22: 15, which must be 
driven out by severe discipline. — Dedttzsch. The wisdom must be wisdom of the heart, - 
true, deep, belonging to the very sources of life. My heart shall rejoice. Not only the 
heart of the son, but my heart, — his teacher, his parent, even mine. 

Nore. How much more our Heavenly Father is interested in the welfare of his chil- 
dren, and rejoices when they do well. 

16. Yea, my reins (Azdzeys) shall rejoice. Here and elsewhere, the “ reins,” as 
being among the most inward of the “inward parts” of the body, are looked on as the seat 
of the deepest and strongest emotions. — Z. 4. Plumptre. When thy lips speak right 
things. As the fruit of a right heart and wise mind. Words are the easiest outlet for the 
inner life, and, when rightly judged, declare what the soul is. 

A Micuty Motive. One of the most powerful sermons I ever heard was by Mr. Henry 
F, Durant, the founder of Wellesley College. He presented motive after motive for men’s. 
becoming Christians, and then as the climax, as the last hope after other motives had failed, 
he urged parents to become Christians for the sake of their children. Almost as strong an 
argument can be made to children to be virtuous and temperate for the sake of their parents. 
and their home. Every boy should feel toward his mother, — 

“T am ‘as rich in havingsuch a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.’” 
Every sin smites the father’s and the mother’s heart. Your parents would rather see you 
going down to the grave than descending to saloons and haunts of infamy. — P. 

ILLUSTRATION. No one can go to ruin alone. “Fancy a man cutting a hole ina ship’s. 
bottom inside his own berth, and arguing it only affected himself.” 

PARENTS should see to it that the home influences are in the right direction and are as 
strong as possible. Every attraction should centre in the home, to draw the children away 
from eyil. 

ILLUSTRATION. If the saloon baits its hook with every attraction, and the home presents. 
only the bare hook, what wonder if the saloon catches more youth. 

ILLUSTRATION. The famous picture of the Prodigal Son, in a series of three scenes side 
by side, is often too true in fact. The artist, inspired (unconsciously) by the Evil One, has 
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MARCH 19. TIMELY ADMONITIONS. PROV. 23: 15-23. 


17. Let? not thine heart envy sinners ; but de ¢hou in the fear of the Lorp 
all the day long. 

18. For surely there is ’an end ; and ‘thine expectation shall not be cut off. 

tg. Hear thou, my son, and be wise, and guide thine heart? in the way. 


Rev. Ver.: 4. a reward; c. thy hope. Psi a7 ro33 73 835 27. 2 Prov. 4 323- 


put all the attractions in the picture of sin, while the home is bare stone, and the father’s 
welcome almost as cold. _So that a young girl not long ago, being asked her opinion, said 
only that it was a great pity the young man’s fortune did not hold out longer. 

ILLUSTRATION. Many years ago, walking late one evening in the lower part of New 
York City, I saw on one side of the street a liquor and dance saloon, brilliantly lighted, and 
on the other side, in the rays from the saloon, I read “ Mission House,” over a building 
from whose windows shone not one ray. And I thought how we ought to make our 
eters and our homes so bright, so attractive, so charming as to outdazzle the attractions 
of evil. 

_ HU. The Young Man with a Future observes the Effects of Different Courses of 
Living. — Vers. 17-19. Let not thine heart envy, look longingly, at the prosperity of 
sinners. At first sight they sometimes seem ‘to be more prosperous and have greater 
pleasures than the good, so that the saying has arisen, “ Be good and you will be happy, 
but not have so much fun.” ‘When Socrates was asked what was most troublesome to 
good men, he replied, ‘The prosperity of the wicked.’ Here, then, is a great temptation. 
It needs an antidote in reason. There is zo reason for this envy. They are not truly happy. 
We look at them from the outside; the dark discontent of the heart is concealed from 
us.” — Prof. E. Fohnson. 

ILLUSTRATION. Cyrus, the great king of Persia, when a boy, being at the court of his 
grandfather, Astyages, engaged to perform the office of cupbearer at table. The duty of 
this office required him to taste the liquor before presenting it to the king; but, without 
performing this duty, Cyrus delivered the cup to his grandfather, who observed the omission, 
which he imputed to forgetfulness. ‘No,’ said Cyrus, “I purposely avoided it, because I 
feared it contained poison; for lately, at an entertainment, I observed that the lords of your 
court, after drinking it, became noisy, quarrelsome, and frantic.” — Christian Mirror, © 

ILLUSTRATION. One of the best business men in the vicinity of Boston began his life 
amid very unfortunate surroundings. But with his shrewd mind he watched the effect of 
bad habits upon his companions and neighbors. He saw that drink cursed them, There- 
fore he said, “I will not drink.” He saw that profanity marred their respectability and 
debased their character. Therefore he said, “I will not swear.” — P. 

But be thou in the fear of the LORD. The fear, not of cowardice or repulsion, but 
the reverence that recognizes the greatness and goodness of the Lord, the danger of disobey- 
ing him, and the blessedness of dwelling under the shadow of his wings. All the day long. 
One is not a real servant of God who is one only occasionally, as one does not belong to a 
school who merely goes once in a while through the building. 

18. For surely there is anend. A future which will right all the wrongs of the pres- 
ent; there is a glorious harvest in the days to come of the seed planted amid self-denials 
and trials; and of this future the expectation shall not be cut off. 

1g. Hear thou, my son, and be wise. Listen to advice, and look at the results of 
the two courses. 

ILLUSTRATION. The ancient Greeks fancied that on a certain shore dwelt the beautiful 
sirens, who sang so charmingly that the seamen sailing by were attracted almost irresistibly 
to the shore, where their vessels were wrecked on the hidden reefs. Even the wise Ulysses 
did not dare to sail past these islands without binding himself to the mast, and Orpheus 
could escape only by making sweeter music on his lyre. Yet the shores were lined with 
wrecks and the bleaching bones of those who had yielded to the sirens’ seductions. — P. 

ILLUSTRATION. When I was a child my mother used to draw for me a simple picture 
of two diverging paths starting from the same point, one narrow, rising up toward heaven, 
the other broad and descending toward the pit. It was easy to leave the broad road and 
cross to the upward path at the beginning, for the distance was short and the obstacles few; 
but not so easy as to start from the first in the right way. But the farther one travelled in 
the downward way, the greater the distance to the heavenly road. The obstacles grew 
more obstructive, the rivers broader, the mountains higher, the morasses more muiry and 
extended, and fierce beasts haunted the wilds. — P. 
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Prov. 23: 15-23. LESSON XII. FIRST QUARTER. 


20. Be! not among winebibbers ; among “riotous eaters of flesh : 
21. For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty: and drowsi- 


ness shall clothe @ man with rags. ; 
22. Hearken® unto thy father that begat thee, and despise not thy mother 


when she is old. 
23. Buy® the truth, and sell z¢ not; ‘adso wisdom* and instruction, and 


understanding. 


Rey. Ver.: d. gluttonous; é. yea. 1 Luke 21: 34. Rom. 13 : 13. 2 Prov. 30:17. Eph. 6:1, 2. 
S'Jsa, 5s: r. Matt. 13:44. Rev. 3 318. 4 Prov. 4:5, 7> 


III. He keeps out of Bad Company. — Vers. 20, 21. Be not among winebibbers. 
Who are wasting their bodies and souls for the sake of temporary pleasures, which have 
death at the bottom of the cup. Among riotous eaters of flesh. Gluttons at feasts, 
eating merely for pleasure, and who, by bad company and gluttonous eating, are selling their 
birthright of health, of character, and immortality for a mess of pottage. ‘ 

21. For. Avoid such company, because the results of their conduct are plain. He 
that goes into bad company has already more than half fallen. The drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty. Drinking is the natural opposite of hard and honest 
work. When the love of it takes possession of a man he is sure to become a useless and 
unproductive member of society. A drunken people are in the end an incapable people; 
their wealth declines, their industries pass over to soberer rivals, their qualities of brain and 
muscle gradually disappear. This is partly owing to the deterioration of mind and body 
which results from the excessive use of stimulants; but it is still more due to a wider cause. 
We know quite well that “he that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth wine 
and oil shall not be rich.” Drinking is after all only a pronounced symptom of a large 
vice — self-indulgence; and self-indulgence is always fatal in the long run to all the habits 
and activities which men very properly honor. — &. /. Horton. 

ILLUSTRATION. — THE OuT-co Tax. ‘ We'll abolish the income tax,” said a political 
agitator the other day. His forlorn appearance suggested the idea, ‘“ Why not abolish the 
out-go tax?” What’s that? Listen! On one occasion a deputation waited on Lord John 
Russell, respecting the taxation levied on the working classes, when the noble lord wisely 
remarked, “ You may rely upon it, that the government of this country durst not tax the 
working classes to anything like the extent to which they tax themselves in their expendi- 


ture upon intoxicating drinks.” — From Home Words, Temperance Arrows. 
And drowsiness. “The lethargy, long sleeping, which necessarily follows a life of riot 
and revelry.” “The disinclination and unfitness for work, resulting from night rev- 


elry.” — Delitesch. 

THE ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR of drinking, the real reasons why men drink, are (1) pleas- 
ae (2) social influences, (3) the deadening effect on the conscience and the perception 
of evil. 

THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST IT are innumerable and weighty. “The insecurity of the habit 
is incredible. It leads to the destruction of every faculty which God has mercifully given 
us to protect us from danger and guide us through life. The ready perception of things is 
marred, the quick rallying of the attention is delayed, the exercise of the understanding is 
prevented, the will is paralyzed, the conscience dies.” — 2. / Horton. 

ILLUSTRATION, A physician was walking along the road one day, when he met an old 
man who had a bottle of whiskey sticking out of his pocket. “Is this the way to the poor- 
house, sir?” asked the old man, pointing in the direction in which he was walking. ‘No, 
sir,” said the physician; “but this is,” laying his hand on the bottle of whiskey. 

ILLUSTRATION. On the moors of Yorkshire, England, is a stream of water called the 
Ocher Spring. At its source it is quite clear, but suddenly becomes a dark, muddy yellow. 
The reason is it has passed through a bed of ocher, after which it flows for miles useless and 
unpleasant. Sinful companions are like beds of ocher — connection with them is pollution. 

IV. He has Good Principles. — Vers. 22, 23. 

First, OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 22. Hearken unto thy father. For he has seen 
more of life, and is anxious for your good. One of the first steps — and a long step it is— 
to ruin, is disobedience to parents, doing in secret those things which we know they would 
disapprove. 

_ SECOND, A SINCERE DESIRE TO DO AND TO BE RIGHT. 23. Buy the truth. Truth 
is free to all, but, like all the best of God’s gifts, demands sacrifice and labor in order to- 
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obtain it. These are its price. Truth clearly seen, the highest spiritual truth, the truth 
experienced, wrought into the character, can be obtained only at a great price in labor, self- 
sacrifice, and perseverance. But it is worth more than it costs. And sell it not. Men sell 
the truth for pleasure, for idleness, for appetite, for riches, for worldly success. Whatever 
leads them to give up the search for truth, the love of truth, the living according to the 
truth, is the price they pay. Truth is not a mere abstract idea, a mere knowledge of things, 
however perfect; but implies sincerity of soul, a true and broad. view of life, that includes 
the end and fruit, a bringing the life into true relations with God and man. 

THIRD, CULTURE AND TRAINING. Wisdom. That sees the essence of things and 
their true relations. Instruction. Moral culture and discipline. Understanding. The 
faculty of discerning, proving, distinguishing. 

THE CurRE. . Here we find the cure of intemperance. (1) Right principles. “It is 
remarkable how nothing short of the highest remedy —the new birth—is effectual for 
curing even the slightest of human infirmities and sins.” (2) Seeking earnestly higher and 
better things. The nobler conquers the lower. The sun dims the light of the candle. True 
activities leave no time, energy, or inclination for the base and deadly. 

THE PLEDGE. The pledge is one of the most effective ways of promoting temperance. 
We need a pledge-signing revival. Let this lesson end with the signing of the pledge by 
every one. 


THE PLEDGE. 


We hereby pledge ourselves to abstain from all intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. 


LESSON XIII.— Marcu 26. 
REVIEW. 
(Choice Verses from the Lessons for the Quarter.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path. — Ps. 119: 105. 


I. SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEWS. 


1. A Goop RevIEw is one of the most difficult, 
but also one of the most profitable, effective, and 
interesting lessons of the quarter. ‘There has of late 
been no small stir about the indefiniteness of the 
knowledge of the Bible in the minds of Sunday- 
school scholars. Too much attention cannot be called 
to the facts, whatever they are. But the fault is not 
with the International Lesson system, for in the Quarterly Review Lesson it gives special 
opportunity for a definite knowledge of the facts, and an earnest impulse toward learning 
them. It is folly to “ burn up the barn to get rid of the rats,” particularly when in the barn 
itself is the best possible way furnished for getting rid of them. f : 

2. The review must be A New View, because it takes into one view the whole period 
of history, with its leading facts and tendencies and the lessons which these teach us. The 
study of Jupiter or Venus is one thing; the study of these same stars as a part of the plane- 
tary system is quite another. 
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LESSON XIII. FIRST QUARTER. 


“ Oh, that I knew how all thy lights combine 
And the configurations of their storie, 
Seeing not only how each verse doth shine, 

But all the constellations in their glorie.” 
— Geo. Herbert. 


3. The review may be CONDUCTED IN DIFFERENT Ways according to the temperament 
of the teacher and the kind of class he teaches. Hence a number of different methods are 
suggested here. : 

4. But in all classes there should be LEARNED BY HEART, and repeated in concert, the 
main facts, the leading dates, the chief landmarks, the general trend of the history, DRiLL, 
DRILL, till every scholar knows these things by heart. 


Il. APPLIANCES. 


1. A Goop Map is essential to a complete comprehension of these lessons, giving the 
framework by which the practical truths of the history shall best be held in the memory. 

2. PAPER AND PENCILS may be used with great advantage in the review by classes. 

3. A LarcE Cuart of the leading events and dates, whether selected for the lessons or 
not, is a very great aid. It may be made on a blackboard or printed on cloth. I have 
found the best thing for this purpose to be a broad window-shade on a spring roller secured 
to a strip of wood, so that it can be hung up on the wall, and the chart drawn down when 
needed. A Map should hang by its side when possible. 

It is well to have this chart made at the beginning of the quarter, and frequently referred 
to. There is no way in which the course of the history, the crises, the turning-points, the 
influences from within and without, can be taught so well as in some such way as this. 


Ill. WRITTEN REVIEWS. 


I have found that for classes of medium age, one of the most interesting and helpful 
reviews is that in which printed questions are placed before the scholars with blank spaces 
for the answers. The teacher should join with the scholars in writing the answers. Then 
all should compare notes, and agree on the best answers. Review papers of this kind are 
prepared by the Congregational Publishing House, Boston; and by Mr. Marion Lawrence, 
Toledo, Ohio, the superintendent of one of the best schools in the country, and Sunday- 
school secretary for Ohio. Mr. Lawrence will furnish as many copies as may be required 
at $1.00 per 100 per quarter, postage or express prepaid. Name of  hool and superin- 
tendent printed free on title page on all orders of 100 or more. 


IV. THE PICTURE-GUESS REVIEW. 


A review is, as a matter of course, a re-view; that is, a viewing again that upon which 
we have already looked at least once. Our lessons of the last quarter — as, in fact, every 
quarter’s lessons, so graphic has God caused the Bible to be —are, as it were, a series of 
12 word-pictures; and my wish is, by the help of a simple blackboard device, to make known 
a way whereby the quarterly review may be made just what the name implies, and at the 
same time enjoyable. On a blackboard or large sheet of paper are to be shown 12 make- 
believe picture-frames, numbered from 1 to 12. Underneath each frame is the title by which 
the lesson is known in the International list. The superintendent is to turn toward the 
board, and, with animation, seem to see in a frame a picture, the general outlines of which 
he draws verbally; then turning toward the school he calls upon them to locate it in the 
right frame. As soon as this is done, he is, by the help of some brief questions, to be 
answered in an equally brief way, to reproduce before their minds the scene and facts of 
the lessons.— &. 7. Bonsall in Sunday School Times. Specially good subjects for a review 
of this kind are The Return, Building the Temple, The Work of the Prophets, Nehemiah 
Building the Wall, Reading the Law, Sabbath Reforms, and Queen Esther i ‘ 


e V. THE WORD-PICTURE REVIEW. 


This review may be the exact reverse of the one just considered. The teacher gives the 
subject, and the class draws the picture. One states all the particulars he knows, and 
then the others fill out the picture in all its details. Many subjects for these pictures can 
be found in these lessons. Jerusalem during the exile. The exiles and their condition. 
The return of the exiles: when, where, how many, what they took, the way they went, the 
leaders. At work on the temple. At work on the walls. Nehemiah. when he heard the 
news from Jerusalem. The great meeting for Bible study. Scenes in Queen Esther’s life. 
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VI. TOPICAL REVIEW. 


(This method, if used, should occupy but a brief time. Its chief use is to recall the main 
facts of the quarter's lesson, so that they can be marshalled into a true review.) 


TITLEs. 


R. from the C. 


Goipen Texts. 


The Lord thy God. 


R. the T. 


They praised the. 


SuBJEcTs. 


Lessons from the exile and the 
return. 


Laying the foundations of God’s 
temple. 


E. the P. 


Except the Lord. 


Encouragement to work for 
Christ’s kingdom. 


J. the H.-P. 


We have a great. 


Cleansing from sin necessary. 


The S. of the L. 


Not by might. 


Dithe- LT, 


I was glad. 


ING Si: 


Lord, be thou. 


Power through the Holy Spirit. 


The temple and its teachings. 


R. the W. 


We made our. 


R. the L. 


Open thou mine. 


A prayer and its answer. 


Building the city of God. 


A Sunday-school of the olden 
time. 


K. the S. 


Remember the. 


Keeping the Sabbath. 


PRACTICAL LEssons. 


In preparing for 
the review, see that 
each scholar pre- 
pares himself by 
thinking over the 

ractical lessons he 

as learned, as well 
as the main facts. 

These can be re- 
peated from mem- 
ory. 

But it is better 

to provide pencils 
and paper, and have 
each scholar write 
out these practical 
truths. 

Each one may 
write on all the les- 
sons; or one or two 
lessons may be as- 
signed to each, and 


the completed re- 
sults read to the 
whole class. 


A study of human character and 


E. before the K. | Judge righteously. Givincommridencs! 


VII. HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


EXTENT OF TIME.—The lessons extend over more than a century from B.C. 536, 
when the first exiles returned under Zerubbabel, to B.c. 427, Nehemiah’s second visit to 
Jerusalem. This is about the same length of time that the United States have been an 
independent nation. 

PLACES. — The lessons centre chiefly around three great cities, Babylon, Jerusalem, 
and Susa. 

EMPIRES. — The short but marvellous career of the Babylonian Empire closed about 
the time of our first lesson (B.C. 538). It was the destruction of Nebuchadnezzar’s king- 
dom, and the coming in of entirely new rulers with new principles, that made the return 
possible. Cyrus was an entirely different man from Nebuchadnezzar the Babylonian. He 
founded the Medo-Persian Empire. 

THE POPULATION of the Medo-Persian Empire was about 100,000,000 in the 
time of Xerxes. It is calculated that at the same time the Jews numbered about 2,000,000. 

THE CHIEF EVENTS were the return of the Jews after 70 years of exile were 


leted 6). The completion of the temple (515). The story of Esther (479-473). 
ides Ezra (458). Nehemiah and the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem 


(444). The reforms of Nehemiah (427). The mission of three prophets. 
PROPHETS. — Haggai and Zechariah at the beginning of this period, and Malachi 
at the close. 
PERSONS. — Besides the three prophets were Zerubbabel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Haman, Mordecai, Sanballat, Tobiah, Darius, Cyrus, Darius Hystaspes, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 
PSALMS. — The fifth book of the Psalms, 107 to 150, belongs to this period. 
REVISION OF THE BIBLE.— Ezra did much toward gathering together the 
books of the Bible. He probably also modernized the language, just as we have done with 
Shakespeare and many more ancient writers, including the English Version of our wae 
for the Jews’ language had changed so much that it was difficult for them to read the old 
forms, as it is difficult for us to read Chaucer or Spenser, or Tyndale’s eae 05 
C TORY. — This was the age of Herodotus (484-424), Socrates (470— 
Bere Cyan): Xenophon (430-357)- 3 During this time occurred the battles of 
Marathon (490) and of Thermopyle and Salamis (480). Xerxes led his army of 5,000,000 
into Greece, and returned defeated with only 5000 (483-479). 
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LESSON JI.— APRIL 2. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST.— Marr. 28:1-10. 


AN EASTER LESSON. 


Note. The lesson from Job, also selected by the International Committee for'to-day, 
will be considered in connection with the next lesson. And any who prefer to take up 
Job to-day can turn to that lesson and use a portion of it in place of this lesson. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Wow js Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15: 20. 


1. “In! the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene’ and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 


Rey. Ver.: a. Now late on the sabbath day. 1 Mark 16:2. Luke 24:1. John 20:1. 2 Matt. 27 : 56. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Story of the Death and Burial of Christ. — Jesus was crucified probably on 
Friday, April 7; A.D. 30, from nine to three o’clock, beginning at the hour of the daily morning 
sacrifice, and yielding up his spirit at the hour of the evening sacrifice. Joseph of Arimathea 
asked permission of Pilate to care for the body of Jesus. He with Nicodemus took the 
body from the cross, wrapped it in linen cloths, with an hundred weight of spices to pre- 
serve the body from decomposition, and laid it in a new sepulchre belonging to Joseph, in 
a garden near by, and rolled a stone against the door. The loving women who had remained 
near the cross saw where the body was laid, and went home to prepare spices and ointments 
for the completion of the embalming, and then rested over the Sabbath. 

THe Reatity oF Jesus’ DEaTH. It was of the utmost importance, though they knew 
it not at the time, that the fact of Christ’s death should be proved beyond the possibility of 
cavil or doubt, for otherwise doubt would be thrown upon the fact of his resurrection. 
Every precaution was taken, not by his disciples, but by the enemies of Jesus. (1) The 
Roman centurion assured Pilate of the death of Jesus (Mark 15: 44,45). (2) The sol- 
diers pierced his body with a spear, and from the wounds flowed blood and water, —a 
proof of death. (3) At the request of the chief priests, the stone against the door of the 
sepulchre was sealed, and a Roman guard placed around the tomb, so that no one could 
take away the body, and then pretend that he had risen. (4) His friends had no expecta- 
tion of his rising in the way he did. They expected not his coming back to them in the 
body, but if at all, “his second coming in glory into his kingdom.” (5) The tomb was 
a new one, in which no one had ever been buried, and so there could be no doubt as to the 
identity of the body of Christ. : 


Il. The Story of Easter Morning. — Vers. 1-10. Sunday morning, April 
Jive to seven o'clock. 4 ike ME 
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2. And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for ’the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and rolled °back the stone from the door 
and sat upon it. ‘ 

3. “His’ countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: 

4. And for fear of him the ‘keepers did shake, and became as dead men. 


Réy. Ver.; 4. an; c. away the stone and sat; d@. His appearance was as; e. watchers did quake, 
1Ps. 104: 4. Ezek.1:4-14. Dan.10:6. Rev.1: 14-16. 


First. Fesus rises from the dead 
early in the morning, the exact time 
unknown. No description of the great 
event is given. 

SECOND. At dawn there is an earth- 
quake, and an angel rolls the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre (vers. 2, 3). 

2. Behold, there was a great 
earthquake. Before the arrival of the 
women; perhaps they felt it on their 
way thither. For the angel (ax ange/) 
- . . descended from heaven. A 
divine messenger, to overawe the guards, 
and show that Jesus rose, and was not 
taken from the tomb by human power. 
Rolled back the stone from the door. 
The tomb was cut in the side of a rock, 
like a cave, large enough for several per- 
sons to enter. The entrance was pro- 
tected by a large stone, sometimes round, 
like a large millstone, rolled in front of 
the opening. And sat upon it. Asa 
guard waiting to give the needed infor- 
mation to the disciples. 

3. His countenance (his appear- 
ance) was like lightning. In vivid Tomb cut in a Rock, with rolling Stone. 
and intense brightness. And his rai- 
ment white as snow. This was heavenly apparel. Christ at his transfiguration had 
his face shining as the sun, and his raiment white and glistening. This dazzling white- 
ness was the symbol of joy and purity and glory. — Facobus. 

THIRD. The soldiers on guard are affrighted, and become as 
dead men. 

4. And for fear of him the keepers. That is, the Roman 
guard. And became as dead. Apparently swooned away with 
their terror.— Addsotz. As soon as they recovered they hasted 
away. 

Pounce, The women approach the tomb from their various 
homes in the city (ver. 1). 

1. In the end of the sabbath. Our Saturday. As it 
began to dawn... came Mary Magdalene, z.e. Mary from 
Magdala, on the Sea of Galilee, whom Jesus had redeemed from 
the terrible affliction allied. to insanity, — the being possessed by 
seven demons (Luke 8:2). She is not tne same with “the 
woman who was a sinner.” So far as we know, she was always 
a pure woman. There is at Dresden a painting, “ of the school 
of Titian,” which represents her as a woman of_middle age, once 
very beautiful, with deep lines of suffering in her face, but over 
it all a look of gentleness, peace, and unutterable gratitude, — 
Broadus. And the other Mary. The mother of James the 
less and Joses (27:56), together with Salome the mother of 
John, Joanna the wife of Chuza, and other women. As they 
went, they were concerned about the question, “ Who shall roll 
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Roman Soldier in Complete 
Armor. 
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. And the angel answered! and said unto the women, Fear not ye: for 
I know that ye seek Jesus, which “was crucified. | 
6. He is not here: for he is risen, %as he said.2 Come, see the place where 
ay. 
Sate a quickly, and tell his disciples "that he is risen* from the dead ; 
and, ‘behold, he goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him: lo, I . 
have told you. 
8. And they departed quickly from the *sepulchre with fear and great joy ; 
and ‘did run to bring his disciples word. Nee 
. And ”as they went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, 
All hail. And they came and “held him by the feet, and worshipped him. 
ro. Then °said Jesus unto them, ” Be not afraid: go tell my brethren® that 
they “go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 


Rey. Ver.: f hath been; g. even as; %. om? that; z. lo; &. tomb; 2. ran; mm. omit as they went to tell his 
disciples; 7. took hold of his; 0. saith; #. Fear not; g. depart. i Fieb. 1:24. 2°Ps. Tosi: Sy/4e 
8 Matt. 27 : 63. 4 Duke 24:94. x Cor, 15:4. 5 John 20: 19. 6 Heb, 2:11. 


us away the stone from the door of the tomb?” for they knew, from observation of the 
interment, that it was exceeding great (Mark 16:3, 4). But we have seen how it was 
removed before they reached the place. Thus the difficulties in the way of duty are removed 
for those who go forward to do it. They probably had agreed upon the time, but leaving 
their various homes, were to meet at the sepulchre. 

Firtu. Mary Magdalene reaches the tomb first, and hastens away to tell Peter that Fesus 
is not there (John 20:1, 2). 

SixTH. The other women keep on, and enter the sepulchre, and see two angels there, who 
inform them that Fesus has arisen as he had foretold them, and would meet them in Galilee, 
They then go back to the city to report to the apostles (vers. 5-8; Luke 24: 2-10). 

5. And the angel answered the unspoken questions and fears of the women who had 
bowed down their faces to the ground in fear. Fear not ye. Ye is emphatic in the 
original. The keepers and the enemies of Jesus had reason to fear, but not these disciples. 
They had infinitely more reason to rejoice than to fear. 

6. He is risen, as he said (Matt. 16:21; 17:23). Come, see the place, to convince 
yourselves of the fact of his resurrection. 

7. Go quickly, and tell his disciples. To relieve their anxieties, to lead them to the ~ 
great truth which was to enable them to proclaim the Gospel to the world. He goeth 
before you into Galilee. Where the chief meeting of Jesus with his disciples took place 
(26: 32; 28: 16-20; John 21: 1-24). : 

SEVENTH. eter and Fohn hasten to the tomb (still early in the morning) as soon 
as they hear the message of Mary Magdalene (John 20: 3-10). They are going, while 
the women are on the way to inform the disciples of what they have heard from the 
angels. 

EIGHTH. esus appears to Mary Magdalene (John 20: 11-17). Early morning, near 
the sepulchre. Mary Magdalene, after reporting to Peter and John, returned more slowly 
to the sepulchre, and reached it after the two apostles had gone. Standing near by, Jesus 
himself appeared to her. 

Wuy First To MAry MAGDALENE. (1) To show the honor he put upon woman and 
her work in his Church. (2) To give comfort and courage to one upon whom the burden 
of the past may have weighed heavily. (3) To show how God will bless and save and 
honor the humblest who have faith and love in their hearts. 

NINTH. Fesus appears to the other women, as they are returning to the city, bearing 
the angel's message to the apostles. His SECOND appearance (vers. 9, IO). 

g- And as they went. By some other streets than those by which Mary Magdalene 
and Peter and John had gone. Behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. ‘ Rejoice,” 
the usual form of salutation. The English “all hail” is shortened from “all health.” 
Held him by the feet. Clasped his feet, in reverent, affectionate joy, to make sure that 
it was indeed their Lord, and to express their gladness. And worshipped him. Religious 
worship or adoration is here meant, not mere reverence. 

10. Go tell my brethren that they go into Galilee. The same message which the 
angels had given them in the sepulchre (see on ver. 7) 
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APRIL 2. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


MATT. 281-108 


Ill. The Appearances of Jesus after his Resurrection. 


times during 4o days. 


Time. 


Sunday, April 9. Early 
in the morning. 


To Wuom. 


To Mary Magdalene. 


WHERE. 


Near the sepulchre 


at Jerusalem. 


He appeared eleven 


RECORD. 


Mark 16:9. 


John 2o0:11-18. 


Sunday morning. 


To the women returning from the 
sepulchre. 


Near Jerusalem. 


Matt. 28:9, to. 


Sunday. 


To Simon Peter alone. 


Near Jerusalem. 


Luke 24:34. 


Sunday afternoon. 


To two disciples going to Em- 


Between Jerusalem 


Luke 24:13-31. 


maus. and Emmaus, and 


at Emmaus. 


Sunday evening. Totheapostles,excepting Thomas.| Jerusalem. John 20: 19-25. 


To the apostles, Thomas being 
present. 


Sunday even’g, April 16. 


Jerusalem. John 20; 26-29, 


ie of April or first of | To seven disciples fishing. Sea of Galilee. John 21: 1-13. 
ay. 


Last of April or first of | To the eleven disciples on a/| Galilee. Matt. 28:16-18. 


ay. mountain. 


To about five hundred brethren | Galilee. 


at once. 


Last of April or first of 
May. 


May. 
Thursday, May 18. 


x Cor, 15:6. 


To James only. Jerusalem, probably.| x Cor. 15:7. 


Mount of Olives, 


Luke 24:50, 5x. 
near Bethany, — 5 


To all the apostles, at his ascen- 
Acts 1: 6-12, 


sion. 


Wuy JESUS REVEALED HIMSELF IN THIS Way. This period was a transition state, a 
connecting link between the three years of personal association and acquaintance with Jesus 
in his human presence and his spiritual presence, as an unseen, divine Saviour and glorious 
King, abiding forever with his people. Thus Dr. Robert Tuck says, “The 40 days in the 
resurrection-body was Christ’s great effort to help the disciples to realize that he was a 
spiritual Messiah, a spiritual Saviour; and to prepare them for the time when they would 
no longer have any sensible helps and manifestations.” To accomplish this it was needful 
(1) That he should appear often enough to give perfect proof that he was alive and the same 
Jesus they had known before. (2) That they should be trained to a realization of his divine 
nature and spiritual presence. (3) That by the ascension there should be an unbroken 
connection between the visible and the invisible manifestations. — P. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Through Death to Life, by Reuen Thomas (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston); Twelve Ser- 
mons on the Resurrection, by C. H. Spurgeon (Revell, 21 Bible House, N.Y.); a beautiful 
short poem, 7he Story of Easter as told by St. Fohn, published by A. D. F. Randolph, New 
York; Dr. Sears’ Horegleams and Foreshadows,; Charles R. Morrison’s Proofs of Christ's 
Resurrection from a Lawyer's Standpoint ; C. M. Mead’s The Soul Here and Hereafter ; 
S. D. Boardman’s Zpiphanies of the Risen Lord. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SuBJECT, — LESSONS FROM THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


I. The resurrection of Jesus is the crowning proof that he is the Son of God. If he 
could not conquer death, and come back from heaven, he could not prove that at the first 
he came from heaven. 

Il. It is the proof of immortal life beyond the grave; that death does not end all, but 
the soul lives after the body dies. ; : . 

Illustration. If some angel from a distant star should come to this world in the winter, 
and we should show him the seeds and roots and bulbs which were to bloom the next spring, 
it would be hard for him, with no experience, to believe that such beautiful flowers could 
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come from such unsightly objects. Then we could take him to a greenhouse and show him 
specimens, facts, which prove what would come from seeds and bulbs. So the resurrection 
of Jesus was a specimen of the resurrection, an incontrovertible proof of what is possible to 


us all. 
III. It proves that we have a living Saviour, sitting on the right hand of God. 


‘« For the living Christ is loving, “ Alas! that e’en in our striving 
And the loving Christ is alive; We labor like spirits in prison, 
His life hidden in us is moving Forgetting that Jesus is living, 
Us ever to pray and strive. Forgetting the Saviour is risen.” ; 


IV. It proves that our Saviour, who could conquer death, has power over all our enemies. 

V. It is the assurance of our own resurrection, with spiritual bodies like his glorious 
body; all sickness, weakness, and pain gone, and new life, new powers, new joys, beyond 
our highest conception. . 

Illustrations. Hints from nature: the caterpillar changed to a butterfly; the charcoal 
and the diamond; the silver cup from the silver ore. 

Illustration from Paul. The best of all possible illustrations of the resurrection is that 
which Paul gives of a seed buried in the ground springing up into a plant. The little seed 
becomes a plant radiant with blossoms; the acorn becomes a spreading oak, with new 
powers and glories inconceivable in the seed. 

Illustration from a watch. The case represents the body, the works the soul. The 
works can be taken from the old case, and put into a new one, and go on just the same as 
before. It is really the same watch. 

Illustration. An illustration of the possibilities of our resurrection bodies was lately 
given in the Popular Science Monthly. 

Sound is the sensation produced on us when the vibrations of the air strike on the drum 
of our ear. When they are few, the sound is deep; as they increase in number, it becomes 
shriller and shriller; but when they reach 40,000 in a second they cease to be audible. 
Light is the effect produced on us when waves of light strike on the eye. When four 
hundred millions of millions of vibrations of ether strike the retina in a second, they produce 
red, and as the number increases the color passes into orange, then yellow, then green, blue, 
and violet. But between 40,000 vibrations in a second and four hundred millions of millions 
we have no organ of sense capable of receiving the impression. Yet between these limits 
any number of sensations may exist. We have five senses, and sometimes fancy that no 
other is possible. But it is obvious that we cannot measure the infinite by our own narrow 
limitations. 

Moreover, looking at the question from the other side, we find in animals complex organs 
of sense, richly supplied with nerves, but the function of which we are as yet powerless to 
explain. There may be fifty other senses as different from ours as sound is from sight; and 
even within the boundaries of our own senses there may be endless sounds which we cannot 
hear, and colors as different as red from green, of which we have no conception. — Popular 
Science Monthly. 

VI. Hence it gives assurance of the recognition of our loved ones beyond the grave. 

VII. It takes away the darkness from the tomb, and makes it the gate of life. 

VIII. It gives largeness and broadness to life, everything we are and do having an influ- 
ence and a meaning beyond the grave. 

é oe It teaches the moral resurrection, that being dead to sin we should be alive unto 
od. 


LESSON II.— Aprit 9. 
AFFLICTIONS SANCTIFIED. — Jos 5 : 17-27. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.— Hrs. 12:6. 
THE BOOK OF JOB “is admitted, with hardly a dissentient voice, to be the most 


sublime religious poem in the literature of the world.” — Samuel Cox. “TI call that one of 
the grandest things ever written with pen. . . . A noble book; allmen’sbook. ... There 
is nothing written, in the Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.” — Zhomas Carlyle. 


THE LITERARY FORM. — The opening narrative and the closing statement are in 
PROSE. All the rest, the discussion and argument, with the addresses, is poetry, in poetic 
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form as well as spirit, and is so printed in the Revised Version. So often we find in Shake- 
speare a commingling of the prose and poetic forms. It is difficult to decide to what class 
of poems Job belongs. It is unique. Says Dean Bradley, “It stands alone in the Bible, 
alone in the literature of the world, asthe very flower of inspired Hebrew poetry.” It has 
been called ax epic poem, like Homer’s Ulysses or Virgil’s eid, having a hero, a long 
struggle, a conquest. Professor Genung calls it “he epic of the Inner Life. It has been 
called a drama, for it has various acts and scenes, and its movement is through dialogue 
and discussion. It has been called also a parable, and reminds one of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son and the allegory of Pilgrim’s Progress. It is in reality a kind of dramatically 
told epic poem describing a real human soul in its inner conflicts on the battlefield of the 
heart, its moral heroic achievements, and the final peace of victory. 


AUTHOR. —The authorship of the Book of Job is entirely unknown. No hint any-" 
where is given as to who wrote the book. He is “the Great Unnamed,” inspired by the 
Holy Spirit of God. 


DATE OF WRITING. — The birthday of what has been called the most splendid 
flower of Hebrew poetry has been sought for up and down among the centuries, and no 
certain conclusion has yet been reached. — Deax Bradley. It is a point on which even this 
omniscient age must be content to remain in doubt.— 4. B. Davidson. The older com- 
mentators have ascribed the authorship to Moses, and the time of writing his 40 years of 
exile before the exodus, because Job himself and the scene and the whole atmosphere of the 
poem belong to the patriarchal ages. But most modern scholars place the date of the poem 
much later, somewhere between the time of Solomon and the exile, especially either in 
Solomon’s time, or Hezekiah’s, or the exile. If Job was written as late as these latter dates, 
the author must have had a most marvellous literary skill to give the descriptions such a 


. perfect flavor of antiquity. 


JOB A REAL PERSON. — It is almost universally agreed that Job was a real 
person, living in the patriarchal times; that he had’the experiences. recorded of him, and 
this real Job is the basis of the poem. His home was in Uz, the scene of the story. “ His- 
tory and tradition combine with all the indications contained in the poem itself to place it 
in the Hauran. On the east of the Jordan, in that strange, lovely, and fertile volcanic 


‘region which stretches down from Syria to Idumzea, there is every reason to believe that Job 


dwelt, and suffered, and died, and in the upper part of it, north of Edom, north even of 
Moab, within easy reach of Damascus itself. To this day it is rich in the very kinds 
of wealth which Job possessed. The region is full of sites and ruins connected with his 
name.” — Samuel Cox. 

THE METHOD OF WRITING.—The poetic form shows that the discussion is 
not history, but poetry. There are many literary illustrations of the method of composition 
more or less applicable, as Homer’s poem of the fall of Troy and of the wanderings of 
Ulysses; Virgil’s story of Aineas; /¥schylus’ Prometheus Bound; Plato’s Dialogues, put 
into the mouth of Socrates, and in some form spoken by him; Shakespeare’s historical tales ; 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. I was told by persons living near the Wayside Inn 
that Professor Longfellow and the persons represented as telling the tales acttally gathered 
in the inn, and told the tales which were afterward put into poetic form by the poet. In 
answer to a note of inquiry as to whether this were a fact, Professor Longfellow wrote me: 
“The Tales of the Wayside Inn were never told at Sudbury, any more than the Canterbury 
Tales were told on the road from London, or the Zales of a Traveller at a Flemish inn. 
Howe’s Tavern at Sudbury was chosen for its many associations and the beauty of the 
neighborhood. It was only a pleasant and convenient locality for the stories.” — Henry 
W. Longfellow. 


THE TRANSLATION. — The Hebrew of the Book of Job is exceedingly difficult. 
Luther, in his own quaint way, says, “ Job is suffering more from my version than from the 
taunts of his friends, and would prefer his dunghill to my translation of his lamentations. 
— Dean Bradley, It is conceded by the ablest and most conservative biblical scholars that 
the Book of Job in our Authorized English Version is defective and unsatisfactory beyond 
perhaps any other portion of the Bible. — Daniel Curry. Hence many commentators have 
a translation of their own. One of the very best is that of Professor Genung. And in the 
lessons on Job in this commentary the Revised Version will be used, on account of what 
Dean Bradley calls its “ immeasurable superiority as compared with the older translation. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Bar/achél; Bil/dad; Biz/ite; Chalde/ans; El’hu; El/iphaz; 
Job; Na/amathite; Sabé/ans; Shu/hite; Te’manite; Zo'phar; Uz. 


OF 


Jos 5:17-27- LESSON Al. SECOND QUARTER. 


eee Be eS eee 


EXPLANATORY. 


More than in most books of the Bible, however needful it may be in them, it is necessary 
in comprehending any portion of the Book of Job to have a clear idea of the structure and 
purpose of the whole. It cannot be quoted verse by verse as true, as for instance what 
Satan says or the ill-advised friends of Job, a part of one of whose speeches, which as a 
whole God himself condemns (42: 7), though this portion may be true, being selected for 
our lesson to-day. The larger portion of our time to-day will be well spent if we interest 
our scholars in the whole noble poem, and impart to them a knowledge of the structure of 
the book and the aid it can give us in understanding the mystery and meaning of life. The 
Book of Job is THE STORY OF A SOUL IN ITS CONFLICTS WITH SORROW AND DOUBT, AMID THE 
MYSTERIES OF PROVIDENCE, ITS SEARCHINGS AFTER LIGHT AND SALVATION, AND ITS WAY INTO 
BLESSEDNESS AND PEACE. 


PERSONS. E.inu, son of Barachel the Buzite; a young Ara- 
mean, full of zeal and self-confidence. — 
ihe Bee re oioliee of Uz; a man perfect The SaTAn or Accuser; the sptrit that dentes. 


ee 
eb bE Me Mi ey Friends, Messengers, and Spectators. 
Exipuaz, of Teman, in Idumea,; Ons g , , ’ 
a venerable and devout wise ; 
man. PLACE: Uz, a country lying eastward of Pales- 


tradition, Be Ty ey iT) d 
Zoruar, of Naamah,; a dogma- — Ge PEPE ae 
tist, eloquent and impetuous. — Professor Genung. 


Bivpap, of Shuah; a disciple of | Friends of $0b. tine, between Idumea and Chaldea. 


There are first a series of scenes. 

Scene I,— Job, a wealthy Arab sheik or prince, “an ideally perfect man, not only 
morally blameless, but also both sincerely and scrupulously religious, a man whose virtue 
and piety are beyond suspicion.” He was very wealthy, with great herds of cattle and a 
vast retinue of officers and servants. His 3000 camels imply that 
he was “a princely merchant, sending out large caravans to trade 
in the cities of the East.” He was, too, of a princely heart, visiting 
the sick and aiding the poor and blessing the widow and the father- 
less. He had thus grown into middle life. His children had grown 
up and settled with their families around him. Everything was relig- 
ious, peaceful, and prosperous. According to the teaching of Prov- 
erbs and of the Old Testament in general, we should expect his 
prosperity to continue as the natural fruit of his piety, and of the 
blessing of God upon such a character. 

Scene Il. — 7%e counsels of God. We now turn from earth 
to the unseen regions above. God is represented as doing in form 
what in some spiritual way he actually does. His messengers are 
gathered from all parts of the world, among them the Adversary, 
Satan, “a mocking, detracting, reckless, impudent being, all whose 
regards centre in self-gratification,” and who, therefore, having no 
goodness himself, does not believe in goodness anywhere. All good- 
ness has its price, is paid for, and is therefore only a form of self- 
ishness. He that believes that there is no goodness, no unselfish 
love, thereby declares that he himself has none. God points out 
Job as a truly good man. Satan replies, “ Does Job fear God for 
naught?” Who would not be good if he were so well paid for it? 
As Glory McWhirk said, “ Anybody can be good on five thousand 
a year.” “But put forth thine hand now and touch all that he 

Arab Prince. hath, and he will renounce thee to thy face.” In order to prove 

that Job’s piety was sincere and true, that there was such a thing 

as real virtue and true religion, God gave Satan permission to take away Job’s property 
and his family, and leave him a poor and desolate man. 

Norte, First, that Satan was but a representative of a large class of worldly men who 
excuse themselves for not being virtuous and religious by denying the reality of virtue and 
religion in any one. They say that Christians are just as selfish as any one, only they take 
their reward later, in the other world and not in this; they are seeking chiefly for happiness 


as really as worldly men, only they seek it in different objects, in religion instead of pleasure, 
in the spirit instead of the body. 
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_ _SECOND. Therefore the experiment by which Satan was permitted to put Job to the test 
is being continually repeated, and for the same reason, that all excuses for irreligion and 
unbelief may be taken away, and the reality of virtue and religion made as plain as if 
written on the heavens in letters of shining stars. 

THIRD. “This challenge, as Godet (Azé/ical Studies) has been quick to observe, does 
not merely affect the character of man. It touches the very honor of God himself; ‘for if 
the most pious of mankind is incapable of loving God gratuitously, that is, really, it follows 
that God is incapable of making himself loved.’ And as mo one is honored except in so far 
as he is loved, by this malignant assertion the Adversary really assails the very heart and 
crown of the Master of the Universe.” 

FourtH. Of these reasons for his afflictions Job was entirely ignorant. And this was 
necessary in order to make the test. If there had been no mystery, no unexplained evil, 
the whole character of the test would have been different. It is one thing to suffer evil as 
a martyr or a hero; it is a very different thing to trust and love God amid the inexplicable 
mysteries of sorrow and loss. 

FirtH. The reasons for Job’s sufferings are revealed to the reader, in order that he 
may comprehend the whole action of the poem, that he may see all alone the work- 
ing out of the problem, from the divine point of view. He sees from the first what Job 
and his friends could not so easily understand, that there are other reasons for sorrow 
Laon as a punishment of sin, and other sources of calamity than the wickedness of the 
sufferer. 

S1xtH. We note that ALL THINGS are under God’s control; that even Satan cannot 


' work evil except by God’s permission, given for some wise reason of his own. 


Scene IIL. —Job in his home at Uz. All at once calamity follows calamity in rapid 
succession. The divine wall of protection around his home seems to be suddenly removed, 
and all the troubles of the world rush in and overwhelm the good man; the Sabeans, an 
Arab tribe wandering through the whole region, but more especially from the mountainous 
region on the south-west. The Chaldeans from the distant north-east destroy his cattle 
and his camels. A cyclone from the desert, with lightnings and whirlwind consume his 
flocks, and smite down the house where his children are holding a family feast, and every 
one perishes. Job bore the trial as became a saint. He bowed in submission, and wor- 
shipped God, and blessed his holy name. He could not know why these evils had come 
upon him. Clouds and darkness surrounded the Providence of God; but he knew that 
there was a silver lining on the other side, and that in spite of all God is Love. 

PARALLEL. Habakkuk, a contemporary of Jeremiah, and prophesying in the last years 
of the kingdom of Judah, when the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar were about to come 
and overwhelm the land, and sweep away the city, the temple, and the nation itself, sang in 
hymn of prayer, “ Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither sa// fruit 4e in the vines; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and éhere shall be no herd in the stalls: Yet J will rejoice in the Lord, [ will 
Joy tn the God of my salvation.” 

ILLUSTRATION. Ruskin, in his ors Clavigera, states that he gave a full tenth of all his 
property ($35,000) to the cause of working-men, and that in that very year he had his 
heaviest troubles. 

Scene LY. — Zhe counsels of Heaven. Job is pointed out again as serving and loving 
God in very truth, and not for pay. But Satan declares that the test was not complete. 
Accordingly he is allowed to torment Job with any physical ailment, only he must not touch 
his life. 

Scene V.—Job is now afflicted with an awful form of leprosy, the e/ephantiasis, so 
called, either from its likeness to the rough hide of the elephant, or because it was a mon- 
strous disease, as great among diseases as the elephant is among animals. “ Of the tubercular 
variety, in its later developments, suffice it to say that the body is a mass of discolored swell- 
ings and abnormal developments, that the aspect of it becomes more bestial than human, 
and that it gradually decomposes.” — Zdward Clifford. From the skin it slowly ate its 
way through the tissues to the bones and joints, and even to the marrow, rotting the whole 
body piecemeal. — Gezkie. At first, though intensely loathsome, it is not~very painful, so 
that Job could easily speak with his friends, but it usually ends in death in the course of a 
few years. It was regarded as a direct stroke from God. Job had before him only a brief 
life, in which there was no hope, no comfort, himself a disgusting spectacle to his friends, 
and looked upon as an outcast from God as well as men. ae . 

Discussion of the Problem. — The witness of Job to the reality of religion and virtue, 
and his own discipline and development of character, are worked out by the discussion of 
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17. Behold, happy’ is the man whom God “correcteth: 
Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty. 
18. For? he maketh sore, and bindeth up ; 
He woundeth, and his hands make whole. 


a. Or, reproveth. 1 Heb. 12:5. James 1:12. 21 Sam. 2:6, 7. 


the great problem of Providence, How can the afflictions of good men, and the prosperity of 
wicked men, be reconciled with the goodness of God and his supreme control ? 
Three friends, men of ability, chiefs and leaders like Job, came to condole with Job, and 
offer him their wise advice. Eliphaz, “the wisest and oldest,” is from Teman, a district. 
north-east of Edom, within easy reach of Uz in the Hauran. Teman was famed for the 
' wisdom of its inhabitants. Bildad, the Shu- 
hite, is a descendant of Shuah, a son of Abra-- 
ham by Keturah, “ who appears to have given. 
his name to a district lying east of the Hau- 
ran, which is now known as Shakka.” Zophar, 
the Naamathite, probably belonged to some: 
place east of the Jordan, near the Hauran. 
For seven days these friends sat by Job in. 
silence. The sorrow was too great for words. 
Then Job spoke, bitterly lamenting his fate 
and wishing to die. He was like Christian 
in Giant Despair’s castle with no ray of hope.. 
He was “ Prometheus bound,” unable to extri- 
cate himself from his awful fate. 

This was the beginning of a long debate. 
The theory of the friends was, I. That God,. 
being good and just, must measure out suffer-- 
ing in proportion to sin. How else could he: 
be just? 


== = ———— ae Il. Therefore, Job must have committed 
Group of Lepers by the Roadside. some great crime. “The four calamities. 
occurring in one day cannot be an accident. 
The fire from heaven and the wind from beyond the desert cannot be casualties of this. 
world, like the violence of men; and, most indubitable of all, his disease, elephantiasis, is. 
universally regarded as the most dread sign of God’s immediate visitation. It is taken for 
granted by all—Job, his wife, and his friends—that he is for some reason the object of 
God’s wrath.” — Genung. 

III. But Job knew he was innocent. At least he was not so bad as many men he knew 
who yet were prosperous and happy. He could not understand it. It was a mystery, without 
solution. Still, he insisted that he was innocent; that his calamities were not the measure: 
of his sin. 

IV. This appeared to his friends to be almost blasphemy. It was charging God with 
injustice. “If he, a righteous man, is treated as if he were wicked, then the world is out: 
of joint; the bounds of right and wrong, of justice and iniquity, are wholly confused; and 
where is the truth of things? Are the powers that work unseen arrayed, after all, on the: 
side of evil, and against godliness?” — Gewung. Moreover, God had again and again 
declared that he would reward well-doing and punish evil-doing. So that for Job to insist 
on his goodness seemed to make God a liar. 

The verses selected for to-day’s lesson are a part of Eliphaz’s speech in answer to Job. 
Note especially his reproof of Job by his vision in 4: 13-19. 

17. Behold, happy. Blessed, peculiarly favored. It is more blessed to be good with 
affections than to be bad with all earthly riches and pleasures. Therefore despise not. 
Do not feel so bitterly, and wish to escape death. 

18. For he maketh sore. As a chastisement for the good of his people. And. 
bindeth up. As soon as the chastisement has done its work. In the Hebrews (12: 5-11) 
we have the same truth set forth more clearly still, The difficulty with Job was that he: 
could not see what he had done that he should be so severely chastised. He resented the 
implication of his friends that he was a great sinner, worse than themselves and other men.. 
What they said was true, but the application to him was unjust. 
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19. He? shall deliver thee in six troubles ; 
Yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 
20, In famine’ he shall redeem thee from death ; 
And in war from the power of the sword. 
21. ‘Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue ;? 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh. 
22. At destruction and dearth thou shalt laugh ; 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts‘ of the earth. 
23. For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field ; 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 
24. And thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace ; 
And thou shalt visit thy ’fold, and ‘shalt miss nothing. 
25. Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great,. 
And thy offspring as the grass of the earth. 
26. Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age,® 
Like as a shock of corn cometh in in its season. 
27. Lo this, we have searched ® it, so it is ; 
Hear it, and know thou it “for thy good. 


&. Or, habitation. c. Or, shalt not err, a. Hed. for thyself. 1 Ps, 925 3. 2S. 3712.20- 
3 Ps. 31: 20, 4 Isa, ri: 9. 5 Prov. 9: 11. 6 Prov, 2: 3-5- 


1g. He shall deliver thee in six troubles; yea, in seven. A general indefinite 
number, as we say “three or four.”” Eliphaz then proceeds to enumerate the chief dangers 
which would be likely to assail one in Job’s circumstances. ; 

(1) 20. Famine. (2) War. (3) 21. The scourge of the tongue. Slander and 
gossip, well so named, “ Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue outvenoms 
all the worms of Nile.” — Shakespeare. Job felt the scourge of his. friends’ tongues before 
he was through with them. (4) 21. Sudden danger from pestilence, disease, or want, 
destruction and dearth. (5) Zhe powers of nature shall not harm, but help him. 22. The 
beasts. Wild beasts from whom there was danger to himself and to his flocks and herds 
in those regions. The same promise is found in Ps. 91:13. 23. Thou shalt be in league 
with the stones of the field. So that they “will not injure him, nor be found straying 
over his tilled land.” (6) 25. He shall be safe from robbers. (7) Dangers to his family 
shall be warded off. Thy seed (cy children) shall be great in number. As the grass 
of the earth. Fresh, happy, flourishing, abundant. 26. Come to thy grave in a full 
age. When he was ripe for heaven, after having accomplished his work here. 27. Lo 
this, we have searched it. He had thoroughly investigated the subject, and this was the 
result of his investigations. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH IN THIS REPRESENTATION ? 


I. It is true as a general principle and tendency. It is true of nations and of commu- 
nities. A virtuous and temperate community will be more prosperous in every way than 
a vicious, drunken, idle, dishonest community. Take young men as a class, and those who 
keep free from vices and intemperance, who are diligent, honest and religious, stand the 
best chance for worldly success. And this is the promise of God, both in the Old Testament 
and the New. It is the fruit also of God’s laws in nature. And this is necessary, in order 
to prove that God is on the side of goodness. If hell was the fruit of virtue, and heaven 
the reward of vice, it would be impossible to prove that God is good. 

II. The representation of Eliphaz is not true of all individuals, in an outward sense, 
and for a limited time. Every hero, every martyr, saints without number, and Christ himself, 
are proofs of this. If virtue were always rewarded on the spot, it would tend to make 
hypocrites, it would keep men from knowing whether they really were virtuous, it would 
shut out heroism and destroy the martyr spirit, and take away much of the discipline of life 
by which men become saints. : 

Illustration. Rogers in his Greyson letters describes a man whose conscience became 
so entangled with his stomach that every deception made him sick, and the least thought 
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of untruth unsettled his stomach, so that he became truthful almost by force, and longed to 
be free so that he could know whether he really loved the truth, and were willing to make 
sacrifices in order to maintain it. : ree 

III. There are other reasons for trouble and misfortune than merely as a penalty for sin. 
We see it in the case of Job. We see it in our great Master’s perfect life. It gives a field 
for discipline, for victories, for self-denials, for devotion, for testing ourselves, for proving to 
others the reality of love of God and righteousness. : nf 

IV. Yet in the highest sense the doctrine of Eliphaz is always true, and the promise of 
God is always fulfilled. In spiritual growth and blessing, in communion with God, in the 
joy of usefulness, in the peace that passeth understanding, in the blessedness of heaven, is 
found a vastly greater reward than earth can give. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Among the best late books on Job are Prof. J. F. Genung’s The Epic of the Inner Life 
(1891, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.25). Commentary on Fob, by Samuel Cox (2d 
ed., 1885, Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co., London, 155.). 7e Book of Fob, by Daniel Curry, ERD: 
(1887, Hunt & Eaton, New York, $1.50). Lectures on Fob, by Dean George G. Bradley 
(1888, the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 45. 6¢.). ob and Solomon, by T. K. Cheyne (1887, 
Whitaker, $1.50). The Oldest Drama in the World, by Rev. Alfred Walls (1891, Hunt & 
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Of commentaries the Cambridge Bible (1889), edited by A. D. Davidson, is one of the 
very best. The same editor has an earlier Commentary on Fob (1862). Commentaries by 
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LESSON III.— Apriz 16. 
JOBS APPEAL TO GOD.—Jos 23: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— What | do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after. 


Review. — We should by review get clearly before us the progress of the poem up to 
the close of our last lesson. The good man is suddenly assailed by terrible disasters and 
affliction. Neither he nor his friends understand the meaning. The problem is too hard 
for them. Job knows he is innocent. But his friends declare that to say so is to blaspheme 
God as an unjust Being, for a just God must reward the righteous and punish the wicked. 
If, therefore, he punishes any one, that fact proves him to be wicked. They do not see that 
there may be other reasons for suffering. 

The Progress of the Discussion. — Each of Job’s three friends argues the case, and to 
each of them Job replies in turn. This is repeated three times, except that in the last round 
of discussions Zophar has nothing to say. The discussion waxes warm as it proceeds. The 
friends become excited and indignant at Job’s refusal to confess his crimes. They accuse 
him again and again. They urge him to confess and repent, promising that God will restore 
his favor if Job will only turn from his secret sins. From their standpoint there is no pos- 
sible way of reconciling the suffering of an innocent man with the justice and goodness of 
God. : 
VALUE OF ARGUING. Arguing for the sake of victory is of little value. It generally 
confirms each party in its own opinions, builds impenetrable walls around narrow and 
imperfect views. The only hope is that some light may flash through the crevices. But 
arguing for the sake of knowing the whole truth, of seeing from every point of view, of 
ne knowledge, is of great value, and will be conducted without passion or bitter 
words. 

Progress of Job toward the Light. 

I. At first Job is absolutely overwhelmed with his calamities, so unexpected, so unde- 
served in comparison with those of other people, and so terrible. This is often the first 
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effect of a great sorrow, of the setting of a great hope like the sun in clouds and storm, 
before the stars appear one by one with light from heaven. Silent sympathy and patient 
waiting are all that can come at first to one who longs to die because life has nothing more 
for him (chaps. 3, 6). ' 

_ Il. Then follows a state of bewilderment because he cannot understand the justice and 
goodness of God. His friends argue “that everything in the world comes by justice and 
desert; that punishment has its sufficient cause in sin, open or secret; and that thus in 
God’s wrath we may read and measure man’s wickedness.” — Genung. 


“*Doth God pervert judgment? 
Or doth the Almighty pervert justice ?” —8: 3. 


This means that Job is guilty beyond most other men. But Job knows that charge to be 
false. He is indignant, but cannot understand. 
““Teach me, and I will hold my peace, 
And cause me to understand wherein I have erred.” — 6: 24 


“* How long wilt thou not look away from me? 
Why hast thou set me as a mark for thee?” —7: 109, 20, 


“*The earth is given into the hand of the wicked.” — 9: 24. 
**Tf I be wicked, woe unto me; 
And if I be righteous, yet shall I not lift up my head.” — zo: x5. 


So in chap. 2:, he declares more fully that observation shows that those who 


“Said unto God, Depart from us, 
For we desire not the knowledge of thy ways,” 


were yet prospered and preserved from the common troubles of men. The state of the 
world as to sin and punishment is still a vexed problem to many. How can God suffer such 
injustice to remain in his world? ‘Why does he not kill the devil?” Why does he not 
send his lightnings to blast those who are corrupting and destroying men? Why are so 
many good men unfortunate, and poor, and sick, and lonely? Still, “ facing the problem” 
is one step towards its solution, even though we seem, in Carlyle’s words, to be “ shouting 
question after question into the Sibyl-cave of destiny, and receiving no answer but an echo.” 
Only those are hopeless who will not see and feel. 

III. Job’s next step was one of self-assertion and of refusal to believe in such a God as 
his friends pictured. “It is the god/ike in Job, rising up in remonstrance against an appar- 
ently misgoverned world.” — Genung. “He rebelled against a fictitious God,—a true 
Medusa’s head, the very look of which turned him to stone, —but carried his appeal to 
another God whom he was unable to define, but without whom he felt he could not 


live.” — Godet. 
** It is all one— therefore I say, 


Perfect and wicked he consumeth alike. 
He mocketh at the dismay of the innocent. 
The earth is given over into the hands of the wicked; 
If it is not he, who then is it ?”’ 
*€ Ts it beseeming to thee that thou shouldst oppress; 
That thou shouldst despise the labor of thy hands 
Whilst thou shinest on the counsel of the wicked $7 9! 22, etc, 
— Genung’s Translation. 


ILLUSTRATION. “To me the Universe was all void of Life, of Purpose, of Volition, even 
of Hostility. It was one huge dead, immeasurable Steam-engine, rolling on in its dead 
indifference to grind me limb from limb. ... All at once there arose a Thought in me, 
and I asked myself, What art thou afraid of? Death? Mast thou not a heart, canst thou 
not suffer whatso it be; and as a child of Freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet itself 
under thy feet? Let it come then. I will meet it and defy it. ... Thus had the EvEr- 
LASTING No pealed authoritatively through all the recesses of my Being, of my ME; and 
then was it that my whole ME stood up, in native God-created majesty, and with emphasis 
recorded its Protest. Such a Protest, the most important transaction in Life, may that same 
Indignation and Defiance, in a psychological point of view, be fitly called. The Everlasting 
No had said: ‘ Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the Universe is mine” (the Devil’s) ; 
to which my whole Me now made answer: ‘/ am not thine, but Free, and forever hate 
thee!’... It is from this hour that I date my spiritual new birth... . Perhaps I directly 
thereupon began to be a MAN.” — Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 2:7. 

ILLUSTRATION. The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus “ is the Job of the heathen.” He, 
one of the gods, hoped to confer great blessings on men by giving to them a knowledge of 
fire which he stole from heaven, and carried to earth “concealed in a stalk of fennel, that 
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men might learn to forge tools and instruments, and so arts and wealth might arise upon 
the earth.” Jupiter was angry at this, for he had little care for human happiness. Prome- 
theus was chained to the peak of the Caucasus Mountains, there to linger out the long years 
of eternity, while an eagle is sent to feed constantly on his living flesh. But Prometheus 
defies the lightnings of their supreme deity, Jupiter. He will not yield, for he is right, and 
has done right; and Jupiter is unjust and unkind. “In the Greek play Prometheus repre- 
sents the cause of man against Jupiter, and openly rebels against him.... Now, so long as 
the supreme God is represented as wicked or unjust, such an attitude can be an object of sym- 
pathy (‘we love him, and admire his courage and high spirit”); but to those who believe in 
the true God a rebel against him cannot be regarded as a friend to man, or be an object of 
anything but hatred.” Job stood up not against the true God, but against the misrepresen- 
tation of him by his friends. (See “schylus by Reginald Copleston in Anctent Classics for 
English Readers.) Face to face with death, as the utmost that suffering can do Job resolves 
to speak out what is in him. “It is stated by Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated explorer of 
Africa, that the blow of a lion’s paw upon his shoulder, which was so severe as to break his 
arm, completely annihilated fear.” Job’s trembling solicitude lest he should “lose hold of 
the fear of the Almighty ” is passing away as he faces death, and in its place is rising a 
boldness before God which mounts in his next speech to the amazing height of his everlasting 
No. It is a time for nothing but utter honesty with self and with God. — Fohn /. Genung. 

IV. Gleams of Light from the True God. —In Job’s earlier experience, when all 
around him was Egyptian “ darkness that could be felt,” when he thought 


‘If I wash myself with snow water, 
And make my hands never so clean; 
Yet wilt thou plunge me in the ditch, 
And mine own clothes shall abhor me; ’” 


then he lamented that 
‘« There is no Daysman betwixt us, 
That might lay his hand upon us both.” —g: 30-33: 


But later on (chap. 16) he seems assured that there is a Daysman for him. 


“* Even now, behold, in heaven is my Witness, 
And mine Advocate is on high. 
My friends are my scorners, 
But unto God mine eye poureth tears, 
That-He would plead for man with God, 
As the son of man for his neighbor.”’ 


All ages have longed for some one to be a Daysman between the soul and God, one who 
shall reveal to them God’s merciful love and his readiness to forgive, who shall bear witness 
to the great truths of God and to the reality of the future life. We have seen what Job 
longed and hoped for. 

PATIENCE OF Jos. A number of the writers on Job speak as if Job lost his patience in 
this discussion; that is, at the time when his patience was most severely tried. But it is 
these very expressions of deep feeling which prove his patience. If he had been a marble 
statue or a being “ carved in ice,” he would have shown no strong feeling about his wrongs, 
for he would have had none. But it does not require patience in such a being to keep from 
complaining. Job was fighting a terrible battle, but he held on till he gained the victory. 
His complaints prove the intensity of his feelings; and yet he never lost his faith, never 
yielded to the tempter. That is patience. Just as courage is not indifference to danger, 
nor ignorance of it, but a going straightforward in the path of duty when the greatness of 
the danger is so realized as to blanch the cheeks, and almost stop the beating of the heart. 

V. Light from the Future Life.— In chap. 14 Job had inquired whether “If a man 
die, might he live again?” Afterwards (19:25) he goes on to certainty, breaking out 
‘into that avowal which for all the ages since has remained the supreme utterance of the 
Book of Job, which gathers into one mighty assurance the solution of all his problems, the 
final reach of his aspiring faith, revealing in one view the Advocate on high, the vindication 
beyond death, God his restored friend, and binding all together with the exultant word, I 
KNOW.” — Genung. 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth; 
eae “ shall sand, SAE econ orer Me dust; 
alter my Skin 1 ne 
And I, ont ee Bech shit cee! God, ee 


Whom I shall see, I, for myself; 
Whom mine eyes shall behold, a stranger no more.” 
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as Then Job answered and said, 

2. Even to-day’ is my complaint “rebellious : 
* My stroke is heavier than my groaning. 

3- Oh? that I knew where I might find him, 
That I might come even to his seat ! 

4. I would order my cause® before him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 

5- I would know the words which he would answer me, 
And understand what he would say unto me. 

6. Would* he contend with me in the greatness of his power? 
Nay ; ‘but he would give heed unto me. 


a. Or, bitter. Or, accounted rebellion. 6. Or, My hand is heavy upon (07, because of). The Sept. 
and Syr. read, His hand. c. Or, he would only give heed. 1 Ps, 77 : 2-9. 2 Tsa. 26 : 8; 
55 26, 7. 3 Isa. 43 : 26. 2Jsa. 57> 16. 


It is impossible to see how the world is under a just and good Governor without the 
‘compensations of a future life. We must look beyond martyr’s fires and battle-fields to 
‘crowns and victories before we can see clearly the reign of righteousness. We can judge 
of no person’s success or happiness so long as we take only a portion of his existence into 
the account. 

ILLUSTRATION. Croesus, the king of Lydia, who became so rich from the golden sands 
of the river Pactolus that his name was a proverb for riches and luxury for ages, once asked 
Solon, the wise man of Greece, who was visiting him, if he did not consider him the most 
fortunate and happy of men. Solon replied that he could not tell till he had seen his end. 
Years afterwards Crcesus, having lost his kingdom, his riches, his son, and in captivity, laid 
en a funeral pile to be burned to death, exclaimed, “O Solon, Solon, thou hast told the 
truth!” 

ILLUSTRATION. Prescott in his Conquest of Mexico tells us that when the ancient Mexi- 
cans were about to offer up a human victim to one of their chief gods, they selected a 
captive a year before the sacrifice. “He was arrayed in a splendid dress, regaled with 
incense, and a profusion of sweet-scented flowers.” He led an easy, luxurious life, in idle 
dalliance, feasting at the banquets of the nobles, and receiving the honors and homage of a 
deity. But when the fatal day arrived, he was stripped of his gaudy apparel; and as he 
ascended the sides of the pyramid temple, “he threw away the gay chaplets of flowers, and 
broke in pieces the musical instruments with which he had solaced the hours of his cap- 
tivity,” and on the top was laid upon the altar a bloody human sacrifice. No vision of him 
in his year of luxury would fairly portray such a man’s life. 

ILLUSTRATION. Some persons are like children, who often, seeing in the theatres male- 
factors in gold-embroidered tunics and purple mantles, crowned and dancing, admire and 
applaud them as happy beings, until they appear on the stage goaded and scourged, and 
with fire streaming from their gay and finely wrought apparel. — Plutarch, Delay of Divine 

Ustice. : 
4 VI. Trust in the Unseen God. — Vers. 1-10. 2. Even to-day is my complaint 
rebellious. Not against God, but against “his efforts at repression, and ready to break forth 
in spite of him.” — Genung. For my stroke (from God, his affliction) is heavier than | 
my groaning. All his groaning cannot express the greatness of his woes. The margin, 
My hand is heavy upon my groaning, expresses his vain efforts at repression. 

3. Oh that I knew where I might find him. So just did his cause appear to be that 
it seemed to the sufferer that, could he only be permitted to plead before God, he could 
not be denied the justification for which he asked. Seat. Place or throne of judgment. 
— Daniel Curry. ; 

5. I... understand what he would say unto me. He knows he would be acquitted 
from the unjust charges his friends made against him. What a joy it is, when friends 
and foes misunderstand and misinterpret us, to know that God sees into our inmost 


soul! 


6. Would he contend with me? etc. “Do I mean that God should exhibit his 
almighty power against me? Far from that, but that he would listen to me.” — Cambridge 
Bible, 
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7. There the upright might reason with him ; 
So should I be delivered for ever from my judge. ~ 
8. Behold, I go forward, but he is not here; 
And backward, but I cannot perceive him : 
g. On the left hand, when he doth work, but I cannot behold him: 
He “hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him, 
10. °*But he knoweth the way that I take ; 
When he hath tried me,' I shall come forth as gold. 


d. Or, turneth himself to... him, but. e. Or, For. Uy Retox cis 


7. There the upright might reason with him. The words run, literally, en @ 
righteous man would be pleading with him; i.e, then it would appear that the man who 
pleads with him (7.2. Job) is righteous. — A. 5. Davidson. } ah E 

8,9. Behold, I go forward, but he is not there, etc. From this fascinating dream 
of a divine tribunal after the manner of that of a human judge, Job awakens to realize the 
actual circumstances in which he is placed. God, everywhzre present, everywhere eludes 
him; he feels his omnipotent power, but in vain seeks tc see his face. — Davidson. 

ro. But. It should be observed that Job’s conviction of God’s absolute presence comes 
out most strongly when he feels that he cannot discern him.— Cook. He knoweth the 
way that I take. The conduct I pursue, and the thoughts that I cherish.— Davidson. 
When he hath tried me. Finished the trial now in process. I shall come forth as 
gold. Not consumed like dross, but purified and refined. 

PracticaL SuccesTions. (1) That all real piety will bear ay test that may be applied 
to it, as gold will bear any degree of heat without being injured or destroyed. (2) That 
the effect of all trials is to purify piety, and make it more bright and valuable, as is the effect 
of applying intense heat to gold. (3) There is often much alloy in the piety of a Christian, 
as there is in gold, that needs to be removed by the fiery trial of affliction. Nothing else 
will remove it but trial, as nothing will be so effectual a purifier of gold as intense heat. 
(4) A true Christian should not dread trial. It will not hurt him. He will be the more 
valuable for his trials, as gold is for the application of heat. — Barnes. 

NEARING THE SOLULION. We are now very near the solution of the problem, which will 
be made clearer in our next lesson. ~It has been said over and over again that the Book of 
Job brings no solution. But, in fact, it does give the only good and wise answer possible to 
the question of sorrow. It does not explain all the reasons why God lets trouble come upon 
us; it still lets the Golden Text of this lesson sing its song of hope to us, “ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” But it does bring the true solution, that 
of trust in God. Its answer is not more knowledge, but better character, greater nearness 
‘to God. And this better answer can come only through not knowing, —not knowing all 
the reasons for God’s actions, but knowing the goodness and wisdom and love of God. — P. 

Here is where we see the true meaning of Tennyson’s strange words, — 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
The holding on to God, when we cannot see and know all the reasons for his doings, the 
trusting God in the dark, shows more faith, cultivates faith more, than to merely know half 
the truths in the universe. Knowledge is good, but trust and love are better. : 

_ ILLUsTRATION. “ Foreshadows, call them rather foresplendors, of that Truth and Begin- 
ning of Truths, fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter than Dayspring to the Shipwrecked 
in Nova Zembla; ah! like the mother’s voice to her little child that strays bewildered .. . 
came that Evangel,—The Universe is not dead and demoniacal, a charnel house with 
spectres, but Godlike and my Father’s. There is in man a Higher than Love of Happiness : 
he can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness. Was it not to preach 
forth this same Higher that sages and martyrs, the Poet and the Priest, in all times, have 
spoken and suffered, bearing testimony, through life and through death, of the Godlike that 


is in Man, and how in the Godlike only has he Strength and Freedom? . .. Love not 
Pleasure; love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is solved; 
peers whoso walks and works it is well with him.” — Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, Bk. II. 
chap. 9. 


VII. Discipline as the Meaning of Sorrow. —In the last part of the roth verse 
Job comes still nearer to the full solution. He is being tried, like gold in the refiner’s 
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furnace, and will come forth freed from dross. Elihu in his speech a little later, when 
the three friends had ceased speaking, dwells more fully on this solution. He describes 
how God “ Keepeth back (man’s) soul from the pit” by sickness and pain and loss, and 
then says, — ‘Lo, all these things doth God work, 

Twice, yea thrice, with a man, 

To bring back his soul from the pit, 

That he may be enlightened with the light of the living.” — 32: 29, 30. 


ILLUSTRATION. “So,” said the preacher, “I listened to a flute one day, complaining that it 
was spoiled by having a number of holes bored in it. ‘Once,’ it said, ‘I was a piece of wood, 
very beautiful to look upon. Now I am spoiled by all these rifts and holes,’ and it said all 
this mournfully and musically. ‘Oh, thou foolish flute!’ I said, ‘without these rifts and holes 
thou wouldst only be a mere stick, a bit of mere hard, black ebony, soon to be thrown away. 
Those rifts and holes have been the making of thee; they have made thee into a flute; they 
are thy life, thy character, thy music and melody, and thou wilt not now be cast aside with 
contempt, but touched by even the fingers of future generations.’”’ — Sunday at Home. 

ILLUSTRATION. Two artists were once frescoing the ceiling of a lofty cathedral, when 
one of them, in order to perceive the effect of his work, walked backward upon the scaffold- 


_ing. He was just about to step off unconsciously, and be hurled to the floor below, when 


the other painter, seeing his danger, and that it was too late for words to save him, hurled 
his brush at the lovely picture his friend was viewing. The artist rushed forward in indig- 
nation; but he was saved, and he blessed his friend who saved his life by marring his 
picture. We often picture out the lives we would like to live. We see visions of the Eden 
where we would dwell, without care or toil or sickness or pain, with all delights and culture 
and riches and pleasure and honors; but God always blots that picture. No one ever lived 


-the life of his dreams. But it is an act of highest love in God, in order to save our lives, to 


give us far better and higher spiritual blessings. — P. 


CHOICE PORTIONS (00 de learned by heart). 


Bing. II: 7-9. 19: 25-27. 26: 14. 33: 14-30. 
4: 13-19. 14:14. 23710; 28: 12-15, 23, 28. 38:11. 
aye hey 18:5. 25:4-6. 20.15. 42510. 


NEW TESTAMENT ANSWERS TO OLD TESTAMENT QUESTIONS. 
OD WEtO—11,:22 1. .w2)Cor, OF4—6. 


DO Re eee Matt. 11: 28-30; Rev. 21:27. 
BGA eee oe Heb. 12: 6-11. 

PReaie pie boo Se Rom. 8:1. 

Gio Boi momeieuans . Heb. 1: 1-3. 

ina .. I Cor. 15: 42-57. 

Airis G0 Oto tere Matt. 6:33; I Tim. 6:6; Heb. 11:6. 
DECC E SG oh to ic John 14:9, 10. 

OBOE Lape es 1p Ret. Esi7- 
PIE TS Naot EES Rom. 5:1. 

33:29, 30 .....James 1:2, 3,12; Rom. 5: 3, 4. 
EB TUS A cttren cic Acts 16:25, 26. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Prof. A. P. Peabody’s edition of Plutarch on the Delay of Divine Fustice is full of 
thought and illustration on this subject (75 cts., Little, Brown & Co., Boston). Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus is mimitable. Note especially his chapters on the Everlasting Nay and the 
Everlasting Yea. Compare also the Greek drama of Prometheus Bound in LEschylus, a 
volume of the Ancient Classics for English Readers ($1.00, Lippincott, Philadelphia). 
Goethe’s Faust gives a suggestive representation of Satan. 
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LESSON IV.— Apri 23. 


JOB’S CONFESSION AND RESTORATION. — Jos 42: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Fe have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end 
of the Lord: that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. — JAMES 5: 11. 


ELIHU. 


The colloquy has ceased, and Job has had the last word. No little light has been 
thrown upon the problem, and Job stands in the earliest dawning twilight of the truth. He 
is still surrounded by clouds and darkness; but the rays of the morning have touched the 
mountain-tops, and shown glimpses of the silver lining on the heavenward side of the 
earthly clouds. : 

Now a new character enters. He has listened to the discussion till his heart burns 
within him. Then he speaks. His work is to sum up the clearest and fullest light which 
the human intellect can bring to the dark problem of sorrow. 

First. Although the three friends, “they manifest no hunger for direct communion of 
‘spirit with God,” and “are perfectly content with Teufelsdréckh’s absentee God, sitting at 
the outside of the universe and seeing it go, so long as they secure an honorable and pros- 
perous way through life” (Genung), and although they “state the fact much too universally 
and with bitter dogmatic exaggerations that turn it into a lie,” yet their main contention 
that even here and now it fares well with the good, and goes ill with the wicked, “ affords a 
very helpful clue to the mystery which encompasses our life.’ — Samuel Cox. 

SECOND. Elihu sets in far clearer light what was hinted at in the previous discussion, 
that God sends troubles as a discipline, as a healing medicine, as a merciful remedy to lead 
men to a higher and better life. They are voices of God, sent for fatherly chastisement, as 
well as punishment, to refine away the dross and purify the soul. This is “a conviction 
which, so far as the practical conduct of life is concerned, goes far to solve the problem by 
which Job was perplexed.” 

TuirD. “ Deduct all the sufferings which have the characteristics either of just chas- 
tisement or of instruments of education, there still remains in human life a certain number” 
which cannot be explained. — Godet. “Job himself, by his noble prevision of a judgment 
and a life to come, in which all the wrongs of time shall be redressed, and good shall come 
at last to all who have loved goodness and pursued it, throws the light of a great and sup- 
porting hope into all the darkness of earth and time.” — Samuel Cox. “Thus we may 
escape from that unfair judgment which leads men to make every afflicted being an object 
of aa and to calculate the degree of his guilt by the amount of his suffering.” 
— Godet. 

“If we weave these three lines of thought into a single argument, it may be doubted 
whether, even now that we hold the added thought and experience of some thirty centuries 
at our service, the most searching and inquisitive intellect can make any real addition to 
this ancient solution of the great problem of human life and thought. For when we have 
said that under the just and kindly providence of God, good comes to the good, and ill to 
the evil and unthankful; that the very sufferings imposed on men, whether they be the 
natural results of their own transgression, or the strokes of a merciful and fruitful discipline, 
are intended for their instruction, correction, and redemption; and that whatever wrongs 
are not remedied here shall be remedied hereafter, and whatever undeserved sufferings pro- 
duce no present fruit of happiness shall bear a richer harvest in the world to come, — when 
we have said all this, what more or better has the wisest of us to say?” — Samuel Cox. 

True. But the fuller light of the New Testament, and the Gospel of him who “has 
brought life and immortality to light,” have brought these three mountain peaks from the 
dimness and mists of the twilight, and set them in the clearness of unclouded noonday, 


THE STORM. 


_ One of the most effective and beautiful features of the action of this poem is the com- 
mingling, with exquisite tact, of Elihu’s closing argument with a description of the approach- 
ing tropical storm, out of whose whirlwind Jehovah speaks, At the 27th verse of the 36th 
chapter, he sees the signs of rain, and hears the distant “thunderings of his pavilion” and 
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the far-off shafts of lightning. The hurricane approaches. The lightnings fill the whole 
heaven with vivid and continuous flashes which zigzag “to the ends of the earth.” “God 
thundereth marvellously with his voice.” Showers of his mighty rain,” snow, and hail 
drive the wild beasts to shelter. “The balancings of the clouds” are marvellous. The 
darkness is terrible. At last the clouds clear away, “the light is bright in the skies,” and 
“out of the north cometh golden splendor.” (1) By “the clear shining after the rain, and 
the new glory of the new heaven and the earth from which the storm has swept all that 
darkens and defiles,” he would convey to Job “the hope that he too shall enter a happier 
day.” (2) “He sees and would have all men see that kindred religious emotions are 
aroused in us by the great convulsions of nature and by the tribulations which desolate the 
soul, both inducing awe, humility, fear, the sense of weakness, and of our need of a Divine 
Stay.” (3) “In the spiritual as in the natural world, the very forces which seem most 
irresistible and most adverse to us are really God’s ministers for our good.” — Samuel Cox. 


THE ANSWER FROM GOD. 


Out of the whirlwind came God’s voice. There was no form seen, but only a voice out 
of one of the great manifestations of nature. (1) The voice uttered what nature taught in 
its less clear way. (2) The God of Revelation was identified with the God of Nature, the 
great Creator of all things. (3) The invisible, unaccountable, but very powerful wind was 
one fitting symbol of God and his providence. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. 
So is every one that is born of the spirit.” (4) If the whirlwind, as is usual, was accom- 
panied by lightning, still more was it the symbol of the hiding of God’s power, — mysterious, 


" all-pervasive, always working, but occasionally flashing out with terrific and dazzling force. 


In no way could the answer of God be given in a more appropriate and effective form. 

It is noted by all that Jehovah does not give a direct answer and solution to the problem 
which Job and his friends have been wrestling with. But (1) he does give the best possible 
practical solution of the problem, by so setting forth God’s goodness and wisdom and power 
that Job sees that he can trust him always in the darkest time. Not knowledge, but faith 
and love; not mental vision, but purer character and a holier soul are the true answer. 
(2) He shows Fob the way to victory in the great battle of life, which we have seen was the 
true subject of the poem, worked out through the problem of evil. Over the cross was 
placed the crown. 


“ Bidding my heart look up, not down, 
While the cross fades before the crown.” 


First Answer. The Fact of God’s Speaking. — “There is immense pathos and force 
in the fact that Fehovah spake to Fob at all.... Evenif Job had not understood a word 
of the divine remonstrance, the mere assurance that Jehovah was speaking to him would 
excite a rush of sacred emotion, before which all recollection of his misgivings and miseries 
would be carried away as with a flood.” — Samuel Cox. Job had cried out for God that he 
might find him. 


«© And where shall wisdom be found? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof, a4 
Neither is it to be found in the land of the living: 
The Deep saith, It is not in me; 
And the Sea saith, It is not with me; 
Destruction and Death say, 
We have heard a rumor thereof with our ears.” 


Still Job knows that 
“©God understandeth the way thereof, 
And he knoweth the place thereof.” — 28 : 12-23. 


“And now Job has heard the voice he longed for: “ His heart had been breaking under the 


cruel pang of desertion ; and his cry, like that of one greater than he, was, ‘ My God, my 
God, why hast ¢zow forsaken me?’” It was now enough that he heard his Father’s voice 
in the darkness. We all need a voice direct from heaven. Nature is not enough for us. 


We are but ah P 
‘Infants crying in the night, 
Infants crying for the light, - 
And with no language but a cry. 


We need something to voice nature, to interpret its meaning, to show us that a loving Father 


is behind it and in it. Nothing but a voice, a revelation from God, his own Son, living 
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1. Then Job answered the Lor», and said, 

z. I know that thou’ canst do all things, 
And that no purpose of thine can be restrained. 

3. ‘Who? is this that hideth counsel without knowledge ? 
Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful® for me, which I knew not. 


Bosee 300 2. 1Gen. 18:14. Isa. 43:13. Matt. 19: 26. 2 Job 38 : 2, 3. SPS: z3ztacaus e aq) Os 


before us and teaching us the very heart of a personal God and friend, can satisfy our souls. 
Even since he has come and spoken to us, in the first darkness of sorrow, — 
“Falling with our weight of cares. 
Upon the world’s great altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
We stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, . . . 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
On what we feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


But when we hear our Father’s voice in Revelation and in Jesus his Son, the dawn has 
begun to come. 

Second Answer. The Assurance of God’s Wisdom, Love, and Power. — Vers. 
I-3. 2. I know that thou canst do all things. Jehovah had been describing some of 
the wonders of creation. “That address did not insist on any one divine attribute, but 
rather presented God in the whole circle of his attributes, power, and wisdom, but also 
goodness. The divine nature is not a segment, but a circle. Any one divine attribute im- 
plies all others. Omnipotence cannot exist apart from righteousness.” — Professor Davidson. 
Job’s eyes are open at last to perceive the universality both of God’s power and wisdom, an 
all-pervading care in which he is content to take his place, hushing all complaints and 
trusting where he cannot see. This is the grand outcome of Job’s experience, — an outcome 
not merely in a completed argument, but in a chastened, obedient, enlightened character. 
— Genung. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘I saw not long since a sign in the heavens. I was looking out of my 
window at night, and beheld the stars and the whole majestic vault of God held up without 
my being able to see the pillars on which the Master had caused it to rest. Men fear that 
the sky may fall. Poor fools! Is not God always there?” — Luther. 

3. Whois this that hideth counsel? Obscures or makes dark God’s plans and dealings, 
without knowledge, because he was speaking of that which he did not understand. Job quotes 
this question from Jehovah’s address (38: 2) as if he said, “ You asked that question. I will 
now confess that I am the guilty one, for have I uttered that which I understood not.” 

Here is the true answer. Job was living amid mysteries equally insolvable with the 
mysteries of Providence. But every one was guided and controlled by a wise and good 
God. Modern science has not solved the mysteries of nature; it has only enlarged the circle 
of the unknown by every solution, as when the fog clears around us for a little way, we see 
a larger circle of mist. ‘The one thing we need to know, is not the meaning of all our trials 
and the reason for all God does to us, but that God is our Father, that his power is limitless, 
his wisdom perfect, and his love is as great as his power. Our fathers may have dwelt too 
much in proportion on the greatness and sovereignty of God; but we are to make the 

- proportion right, not by lessening our idea of his power, but by enlarging our idea of his 
love. Here we rest as a child in its mother’s arms. Here we come close to God in love. 
It is better zo¢ to know all the reasons in order that we may trust and love the more: — 

‘IT know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


Here was the resurrection of faith and hope and love for Job. As Samuel Cox says: “God 
does not argue with us, for no man was ever yet avgued into love, or could even compel his 
own child to love and confide in him. Trust and love are not forced, but won. All that we 
can do even for the child that we love best is . . . to show him that we are worthy of his 
confidence and affection.” 

ILLustTRATION. A FLY ON THE CATHEDRAL PILLAR. There is a striking passage in 
which a great philosopher, the famous Bishop Berkeley, describes the thought which 
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4. Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak ; 
*T' will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 
5. I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear ; 
But now mine eye seeth thee, 
6. Wherefore’ I ‘abhor mysedf, and repent 
In dust and ashes.® 
7. And it was so, that after the Lorp had spoken these words unto Job, the 
Lorp said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee, and 
against thy two friends: for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, 
as my servant Job hath. 


&. See 38: 3; 40:7. c. Or, loathe my words. 1 Job 40: 7. 2 Job 40:4. Ezrag:6. Ps. 51:17. 
Jer. 31:19. James 4: 10. 3Dan. 9:3. Matt. 12; 21. 


occurred to him of the inscrutable schemes of Providence, as he saw in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
a fly moving on one of the pillars. He says: ‘It requires some comprehension in the eye 
of an intelligent spectator to take in at one view the various parts of the building in order 
to observe their symmetry and design. But to the fly, whose. prospect was confined to a little 
part of one of the stones of a single pillar, the joint beauty of the whole or the distant use 
of its parts, was inconspicuous. ‘To that limited view, the small irregularities on the surface 
of the hewn stone seemed to be so many deformed rocks and precipices.” That fly on the 
pillar, of which the philosopher spoke, is the likeness of each human being as he creeps 
_ along the vast pillars which support the universe. — Dean Stanley. 

ILLUSTRATION. John Bunyan’s imprisonment for the 12 best years of his life must have 
been a strange enigma to him. He longed to preach. The people hungered to hear him, 
and sadly needed him; and yet he was shut out from his useful work for 12 long years. He 
could not see that the Pilerim’s Progress he wrote there, almost as a pastime, would enable 
him to preach to millions instead of thousands and for centuries instead of years. 

AN EXAMPLE is found in the blind man of John 9: 2-3. 

Third Answer. A Right Spirit.— Vers. 4-6. 4. Hear, I beseech thee. This 
verse, like the first line of ver. 3, is practically a quotation from God’s address to Job in 
38: 3 and 40: 7, when God asked him if he knew enough to judge of God’s actions, or to 
govern the world in a better way. Job seems to say, You asked me to hear; you made 
demands upon me. The result is, I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear. I 
thought I knew something about thee by hearsay, by the instruction of others. But now 
mine eye seeth thee. By a new and deep experience, by a revelation that has opened 
my mind’s eyes. 

6. Wherefore I abhor myself. I amsosmall, so ignorant, so unworthy, in comparison 
with the greatness and purity of God. 


«A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall.” 


And repent in dust and ashes. With the most expressive symbols of humiliation. It 
was customary in times of grief, whether in view of sin or from calamity, to sit down in 
ashes, or on such an occasion the sufferer and the penitent would strew ashes over himself. 
The philosophy of this was, like the custom of wearing d/ack for mourning apparel, that the 
external appearance ought to correspond with the internal emotions. — Barnes. _ 

OBSERVE that a clear vision of God in his goodness, love, power, and justice is the most 
effective means of leading men to repentance. And this is one reason for the Third Com- 
mandment. For whosoever takes God’s name in vain, belittles the idea of God in his own 
mind and that of others, and, still more, perverts the idea of God, as if he were a being 
whose chief work is to curse our enemies, so that his purity, goodness, love, and wisdom 
are all obscured. 

OBSERVE that Job had now become as a little child, and was ready to enter more fully 
into the kingdom of God. When he listened to his three friends, he knew he was not the 
monster they depicted him. He was as good as they. But when he saw God, then he felt 
his unworthiness, and longed for forgiveness and to rest in the love of God. 

Fourth Answer. The Divine Approval. — Vers. 7-10. From this point we leave 
the poetical form, and turn again to simple prose. 7. My wrath is kindled against thee, 
. .. for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right. Not that they had not 
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8. Now therefore, take unto you seven’ bullocks and seven rams, and go to 
my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves, a burnt offering ; and my servant 
Job shall pray” for you; for him will I accept, that I deal not with you after 
your folly ; for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant. 

ob hath. 
J 9. So Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar the 
Naamathite went, and did according as the Lorp commanded them: and 
the Lorp accepted?® Job. 

10. And the Lorp turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for his 
friends: and the Lorp gave Job twice as much as he had before. 


1 Num. 23:1. 2 James 5:16. 1 John 5:16. 8 Prov. 3: X11, 12. 


said some true things, but their words had misrepresented God. The picture they drew was 
not a true picture, but a caricature. They set forth a part of God’s dealings, and repre- 
sented them as the whole. They made God unjust in afflicting Job, by teaching that pun- 
ishment was the only reason for afflictions, and thus being compelled to impute to Job sins 
which he had never committed. In trying to defend God, they had injured him by injuring 
his loved children. As my servant Job hath. “ My servant” — that very expression was 
full of comfort and approval. Not that every word he said was exactly right, any more than 
that every word his friends said was wrong. But (1) he was right in opposing the teaching 
that sorrow is always the divine measure of sin, which doctrine, as uttered by his friends and 
in the light of facts, made God unjust. (2) He was right in that by his conduct he had 
answered Satan’s question, and shown that God’s children did not serve him for the good 
things he gave them, but that he could inspire them with a love for himself alone. He had 
shown the world a true picture of God, and vindicated his honor against the aspersions of 
Satan. (3) Job felt his weakness and sin, and repented; while his friends seem still to 
have held proudly their wrong opinions. Why should such good men as they repent? 
They were the elder son at home, in the parable, and despised Job as the prodigal. ; 

8. Offer up for yourselves a burnt offering. And no small one, to show that they had 
been guilty. A proud, self-righteous, overbearing spirit is one of the very worst of sins. 
They needed atonement and forgiveness. A burnt offering was a visible prayer for forgive- 
ness, a visible confession of sin. This was a bitter but wholesome humiliation of the three 
friends. For him will I accept. I will listen to his prayers. By this God testified his. 
approval of Job, and declared that his sufferings were not on account of great but unknown 
sins, as the friends had charged. 

1o. And the LORD turned the captivity of Job. Job’s sufferings had been as of 
one exiled from God, and home, and friends. They were bitter, as of a captive in a strange 
land under a hard master. The idea of captivity was altogether too familiar in those days. 
And now God had turned the captivity, and brought Job back to home and friends and God. 
When he prayed for his friends. “This is a fine stroke.” Job shows the nobility of his 
character by freely forgiving and praying for those who had said such hard and unjust things 
against him in his trouble. His own forgiveness was complete when he forgave the “ tres- 
passes of those who trespassed against him.” He had come out of himself and his own 
sorrows to help others. 

Thus Job received his First Crown oF VIcTory. 

OBSERVE (1) God blesses us when we pray for our friends. God removes the sadness 
from his child who goes about comforting the sorrows of others. God blesses the church 
which is doing good outside of itself. A missionary church, a missionary religion, alone 
lives and grows and rejoices. Here is the true way for the afflicted to see God’s comfort, 
and for the weak to grow strong. (2) Often the best hopes, the prosperity and salvation 
of men, depend on those whom they reject and persecute. Witness the martyrs and 
reformers. 

Fifth Answer. The Final Blessing. — Ver. 10. And the LORD gave Job twice: 
as much as he had before. His health was restored; his family was renewed, and he 
was doubly blessed in them. They would be better brought up in the light of Job’s expe- — 
rience. A new home atmosphere of piety surrounded them. His property was doubled; 
and his influence, his good works, his power to lead men to God, would be vastly increased. 

Thus Job received his SeconD CROWN OF VICTORY. 
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Some commentators think that this result is an unworthy conclusion. Thus Cheyne 
speaks of “the disappointingness of the final outcome of Job’s spiritual discipline,” “a sad 
concession to a low view of providential dealings.” But 

I. This outcome was essential in order to manifest the real truth to the world. God 
does love to make his people happy. God does not so much reward, as give his blessing, 
to a righteous life here or hereafter. Heaven, not hell, is the outcome of a true life. It is 
not said that God rewarded, but blessed Job. 

Il. This, in essence, is as really a New-Testament doctrine as an Old-Testament one. 
Even Jesus himself looked beyond his sufferings to “the glory that was set before him.” 
Still, crowns and a heaven, the description of which exhausts all the glories of earth, are 
held out before the faithful; and Christ himself promises, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. 6: 33). 
This does not mean riches in proportion to virtue, but the soul of riches, and all that brings 
to life the noblest, happiest, fullest of spiritual blessings. Paul did not expect or receive the 
fortune of a lucky speculator or the wealth of Nero. ‘He knew,” says Farrar, “that on 
earth the cross is often the reward of nobleness, and the diadem the wage of guilt”; but 
he did look forward to a crown of righteousness, and had no envy for the crown of Czesar. 

Ill. These blessings are the testimony and expression of God’s love, which had been 
momentarily hidden. God loves to express his loving kindness to his children, and to make 
them as happy as it is possible for them to be. “If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him” (Matt. 7: 11). 

IV. This was given after the discipline had done its work for Job, so that the blessings 
would continue the growth in righteousness which the discipline had wrought. 

ILLusTRATION. There is a story told in the Choir Boy of York Cathedral of a man 


named Theodorus, who went to Athens, and fell asleep in the temple of Minerva. He 


dreamed that he went to another place, where there was a Palace of Destiny, This was in 


_the form of a pyramid. Each story represented a world. Theodorus saw a friend of his, 


“called Sextus, in each one of these stories, or worlds.” In one world he was prosperous 
and good; in another, he was contented with a very humble lot; in still another he was a 
king, and a good king, too. Finally, Theodorus entered the highest apartment of all, and 
was so delighted that he nearly fainted for joy. But here he saw Sextus, a wicked man and 
ruined forever. “This,” said his guide, “is the very best world of all”; but Theodorus was 
puzzled to know how it could be the best, and yet make his friend Sextus worse off in it than 
in any of the others. “It is the best possible world,” said his guide, “and Sextus might 
have made the best out of it.”” “The best possible world” is best only for those who have 
learned to love and obey God perfectly. Adam was driven from Paradise because it was 
not the best place for him. A world of discipline is the best then. But when men are fully 
redeemed from sin, then they can also dwell in Paradise Regained, the glorious city of God. 


APPLICATIONS. 


1. The truth taught by the Book of Job would help the people of Israel to realize the 
possibility of a suffering Messiah as described in the 53d of Isaiah. Jesus suffered, but 
not for his own sins. His sufferings were no mark of God’s displeasure nor of guilt in 
himself. The book would thus be a comfort to many a person all through the ages, but 
especially to martyrs and prophets, reformers and heroes. — 4 es 

2. Job in some sense was a type of the true Israel, afflicted and oppressed in captivity; 
and his story gave hope and promise of return and triumph and all the latter glories foretold 
by Isaiah and the other prophets. ; 

3. Job is a type of God’s people in the world and their final victory over all evil. 

4. Personal applications. 

All those in sorrow may be comforted amid the mysteries of Providence that surround. 
their lives. 

“ God is love,” is the motto on the weathercock of a country friend. He was asked if he 
meant to imply that the love of God was as fickle as the wind. “No,” he said, “I mean 
that whichever way the wind blows God is love.” — Spurgeon. ( 

The Book of Job is a book of consolation for the New Testament Church. From it we 
learn that we have not only to fight with flesh and blood, but with the prince of this world, 
and to accomplish our part in the conquest of evil, to which, from the first promise (Gen. 
3:15) onward, the history of the world tends. — Dedi¢asch. 
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True faith clings to God, even in the dark, and says: — 


“‘T would rather walk in the dark with thee 
Than walk alone in the light.” 


We are taught by Job that trouble and affliction do not prove God’s displeasure. cai 

We are taught, as Jesus taught by the blind man in John 9: 1-3, that there are sufferings 
whose end is for the glory of God in ways we cannot understand. 

« Whoever has learned to see in suffering a proof of God’s love, and beyond the darkness 
of death a land of light, in which all wrongs shall be redressed, and all virtue meet its due 
reward, —a land, in fine, in which the varied discipline of this world shall issue in a life 
conformed to its fair and high ideal, — he has a solution of the great problem in which he 
may rest and rejoice.” — Samuel Cox. } ; 

In the second volume of Foster’s Cyclopedia of Poetical Illustrations (No. 3619) is a 
little poem in which we are compared to an engineer on a steam-ship, down deep in the 
vessel where he cannot see the way; but he obeys the orders of the pilot, who is above, and 
who does see. So we, ignorant of the future and its dangers, may yet follow him who knows 
all and guides safely. “« And so in the wearisome journey 

Over life’s troubled sea, 


I know not the way I am going, 
But Jesus shall pilot me.” 


LESSON V.— APRIL 30. 
aN hg WISDOM’S WARNING. — Prov. 1 : 20-33. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — See that ye refuse not him that speaketh, — HEB. 12: 25. 


PROVERBS. —A proverb is “a short pithy sentence often repeated, expressing a 
well-known truth or common fact ascertained by experience or observation.” — /wzperial 
Dictionary. The Hebrew term for proverb, Mashal, denotes properly a representation, a 
statement not relating solely to a single fact, but standing for or representing other similar 
facts. — Driver. “It means»a comparison, and it is highly probable that all proverbial 
sayings were at first literally comparisons.” — Rev. W. Harris. Dr. Oort conjectures that 
some of our proverbs were originally current among the people as riddles. Such, for instance, 
as, “ What is sweet as honey?” Ams. “ Pleasant discourse, for it is sweet to the soul, and 
a medicine to the bones” (16: 24); ‘“ What is worse than meeting a bear?” Azs. “ Meet- 
ing a fool in a fit of folly” (17:12). A proverb is a large amount of wisdom wrapped up 
in the fewest words. — Cheyne. It is a fortune ina single diamond.— W. Harris. The 
genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs.— Lord Bacon. They are 
the salt-pits of a nation; treasured preservatives against corruption. — Czcero. The wit of 
one —the wisdom of many. — Lord Brougham. ‘The Spaniards, in whose language they 
abound, call them “ Little Gospels.” 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. —lIts Form. The Book of Proverbs is written in 
poetical form. But there is quite a variety in the style. The Introduction (chaps. 1-9), 
the Praise of Wisdom, is written in the parallelism which distinguishes Hebrew poetry, but 
is not so much proverbial as lyric, or didactic poem, rising to a more spiritual height than 
the other portions. The proverbs of the next section (chaps. 10-22) are, with a single 
exception, in the form of a distich, or an epigram of two clauses, “the second answering or 
otherwise completing the thought of the first.” Often they are the two parts of a compari- 
son. This portion is often called an An¢hology, i.e. a garland of flowers, like the Greek anthol- 
ogy, a collection of ancient Greek epigrams. The series of proverbs in 15:8 to 16:11 is 
especially characterized by its use of the name Jehovah (LorpD in the Old Version). A 
series of five groups of Mwmerical Proverbs is found in 30:15-31. The Praise of a 
Virtuous Woman, 31: 10-31, is an Alphabetical Acrostic. 

THE Book OF PROVERBS. —ItTs CHARACTER. The Book of Proverbs belongs to what 
modern critics call the Wisdom Literature, including Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Solo- 
mon’s Song. It approaches human things and things divine from quite another side than 
the Prophets or the Psalms. It is the philosophy of practical life. It is the sign to us that 
the Bible does not despise common sense and discretion. It impresses upon us in the most ° 
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forcible manner the value of intelligence and prudence and of a good education. Above all, 
it insists over and over again upon the doctrine, that goodness is wésdom, and that wicked- 
ness and vice are fol/y.— Stanley. The Book of Proverbs is the best statesman’s manual 
that was ever written. An adherence to the political economy and spirit of that collection 
of apothegms and essays would do more to eradicate from a people the causes of extrava- 
gance, debasement, and ruin, than all the contributions to political economy of Say, Smith, 
Malthus, and Chalmers together. — Coleridge. “The book, as a whole, may be called 
the book of divine common sense; that is, a book of instruction concerning behavior in 
the common transactions of life, in which the thought of God and of his continual pres- 
ence holds the chief place.” — Anon. While no Christian can “help seeing the poetic 
foregleam of Christ in the great monologue of Wisdom in chap. 8,” yet other parts of the 
book “furnish abundant justification of that type of Christianity which accepts but does not 
dwell on forms, so bent is it upon moral applications of the religious principle.” They “show 
that ‘the fear of the Lord’ is quite compatible with a deep interest in average human life 
and human nature.” It “charges us not to love God less, but man more.” — Prof 7. K. 
Cheyne. 

Thus in Leigh Hunt’s beautiful poem, 4é0u Ben Ahdem, when Abou in his vision found 
that his name was not “among those who loved the Lord,” he bade the angel, “‘ Write me 
as one that loves his fellow-men.” The next night’s vision 


“« Showed the names whom love of God had blessed — 
And, lo! Ben Ahdem’s name led all the rest.” 


STRUCTURE. — From its own statements we learn that the Book of Proverbs is a 
compilation at different dates and not wholly by one author. It consists of four principal 
sections with appendices. 


II. TET. IV. 


Solomonic Prov-\| Words of the | Hezektah’s| Words of | Words of | The virtuous 
eros. wise. collection. Agar. Lemuel. woman. 


iT. I. 

Chaps. 1-9. | Chaps. ro-22:16. | Chaps. | Chaps. | Chaps. 25- | Chap. 30. | Chap. 31: | Chap. 31: 10- 
22 317- | 24:323- 29. I-g. Sts 

The largest and |22:24.| 34. 
earliest section, Wherewith 


A discourse on ae Strivi 
; consisting almost - . triving to 
Wisdom, entirely of dis- To his son or | Solomonic comprehend 
od. 


vee a Se ent pupil. proverbs. 


Introduction. 


his mother 1 ae ite 
instructed | 2/PHabetica 
him. 


acrostic. 
grams in two 
clauses. 


AUTHOR. — A large number of the proverbs are evidently by Solomon, as the inscrip- 
tions state. But this does not exclude the idea that Solomon may have gathered much from 
previous wisdom. The human race did not exist at least 3000 years before his time without 
coining many proverbs. So Shakespeare used tales and dramas that had existed before his 
day, and then made them his own. Nor would it be strange if to the earlier collection of 
Solomon other proverbs had been added, just as the new Webster’s Dictionary that now lies 
before me contains a large amount of matter Webster never saw, and yet it rightly announces 
itself as the authentic, unabridged Webster’s, revised and enlarged. Some of the later por- 
tions were gathered by Hezekiah, and other sections were added still later, as the book 
itself says. ; 


DATE. — Solomon lived about 1000 B.c., but his proverbs may have been gathered into 
a book some time after his death; Delitzsch thinks in the time of Jehoshaphat (900 B.c.). 
Others place it later. Hezekiah’s collection belongs to 700 B.c., and the last portions may 
be as late as the times after the exile, 450 B.C. or later. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Wisdom’s Voice. — Vers. 20, 21. Wispom is most charmingly pictured in chap. 8. 
It is the personification of “the knowledge of the best ends and the best means,” and of 
the spirit which impels toward the best ends, and the best means for obtaining them. 
Wisdom knows all things, all possibilities, all ways, the issues of all things; the powers and 
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20. Wisdom! crieth aloud in the street ; 
She uttereth her voice in the broad places ; 
21. She crieth “in the chief place of concourse ; 
At the entering in of the gates, 
In the city, she uttereth her words: 


a. Heb, at the head of the noisy streets. 1 Prov. 8 : 1-36. 


forces of nature, which grow more wonderful every day, and the laws of the soul and 
human life, all possibilities and all issues. It is this wisdom that speaks to men. 

Of course this wisdom belongs only to God, “the One wise and greatly to be feared, the 
Lord sitting upon his throne,” but all his commands and invitations are the embodiment of 
his infinite wisdom. And to us the special 
manifestation of divine wisdom is in Jesus 
Christ, who is “the power of God and 
the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1: 24), “the 
brightness of his glory and the express a 
image of his person” (Heb. 1:3). In all 7 
God’s words infinite wisdom, based on infi- V 
nite knowledge, is speaking to us. — P. 
And can we not say to him with a 
fervor which the cold abstraction 
of wisdom could not possibly ex- 
cite, “ We would watch daily at 
thy gates, waiting at the posts of 
thy doors. For when we find thee, 
we find life and obtain favor of the 
Lord. When we sin against thee 
we wrong our own souls; when we 
hate thee we love death” ?>— 2. & 
Horton. 

20. Wisdom. The He- 
brew word here is in the plural, 
both (1) the plural of excel- 
lence, “denoting the highest 
character or excellence in which 
wisdom can be conceived” 
(Taswell), and (2) the 
plural of comprehension, 
including all varieties of 
wisdom, wisdom in regard 
to all things, just as the 
word “blessed” in the 
first Psalm is plural be- 
cause it includes every 
possible kind and variety 
of blessedness. Crieth aloud in the street 
(A. V., without, outside of the houses and the 
temples). Not in solitude, but in the haunts of 
men. In the broad places. The large open 
Squares not uncommon in Oriental cities, or the broad crowded thoroughfares. 

21. In the chief place of concourse. Literally the ead; here used figuratively for 
the place where streets or roads branch off in different directions, as in Ezek. 16: 25, ‘‘the 
beginning of streets,” or “the head of the way”; comp. Gen. 2:10, where it is aed of 
the point at which the four streams branched off. — Pulpit Com. At the entering in of 
the gates. Where, in Oriental cities, was the great market place, where the courts of jus- 
tice were held, and the crowds assembled for any purpose. Wisdom uttered her voice here 

._ because (1) here were the people she desired to teach: 


‘ ; and (2) here men were especially 
tempted, and needed guidance and warning in daily duties, dangers, and romped for 


they were at the parting of the ways that led to eternal destinies of glory or despair. — P, 
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22. How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? 
And scorners delight them in scorning, 
And fools hate knowledge? 
23. Turn you at my reproof: 
Behold, I will pour out my spirit! unto you, 
I will make known my words unto you. 
24. Because I have called,’ and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 


i 1 Joel 2: 28. 2JTsa. 65:12; 66:4. Zech. 7: 11-13. 


Il. Wisdom’s Warning. — Vers. 22, 23. Three classes are here addressed like the 
three classes in the First Psalm. 

22. How long, ye simple ones. Those who are indifferent through thoughtlessness 
and inconsiderateness, and are thereby open to evil. — Pulpit Com. Those who are inexpe- 
rienced, and have not learned self-control. ‘That class of sinners whose leading character- 
istic is the absence of good rather than positive activity in evil.”’— Arnot. These young 

people are in special danger, and because they have not committed themselves fully to either 
course, are therefore exposed to the tempter. They also are hopeful, because good influences 
may still reach them. How-long.. . will ye love simplicity? They are simple because 
they love it, because they are unwilling to take the trouble to learn the best way and to 
_ decide fairly and fully which course they will take. They are drifting carelessly down stream 
toward Niagara rapids, and Wisdom urges them to awake from their idle dreams, take up 
the oars of labor, and spread their sails to the breath of heaven.— P. And scorners. 
The Hebrew is derived from a root, meaning “to deride, mock,” probably by imitating the 
voice in derision. The mockers are those who contemn God’s admonitions, and treat with 
ridicule both threatenings and promises alike. — Pulpit Com. ‘These have already entered 
the rapids, and are far less hopeful than the simple. Yet Wisdom does not cease her warn- 
ingstothem. Delight them in scorning. Scorners love scorning. The habit grows by 
indulgence. It becomes a second nature.— Arzot. Such is the terrible nature of sin. 
Men “first endure, then pity, then embrace.’”’ They do not seek to escape from it because 
they love it. And fools. Inthe darker sense of the word, hardened, obstinate, perverse, 
hating the knowledge they have rejected.— Plumptre. ‘They have reached the very 
highest degrees of evil.” Hate knowledge. Because of the restraint it puts them under. 
«‘ Hate,” in the Hebrew, is in the future tense, expressing an habitual sentiment. — Delzfzsch. 
Unless they learn to love it soon, they will hate it forever.— Arnot. For then no power can 
reach them. 

23. Turn you at my reproof. For there is no hope or help unless they turn back from 
their evil way. There is but one end to their present course, and that is destruction. From 
the very nature of things, the only escape from burning is to keep out of the fire. “ Young 
man, this life is not the place to walk at ease in. If you slumber there, the Philistines will 
be upon you. Though you have Samson’s strength, they will put out your eyes, and make 
you grind in meanest slavery, and triumph in your misery and death.” Behold, I will 
pour out my spirit unto you. ‘The outflow of the spirit of Wisdom will be like the 
abundant and continuous gushing forth of water from the spring or fountain. The verb 
unites in it the figures of abundant fulness and refreshing invigoration (Ps. 59:7; 119: 171; 
Eccles. 10:1). We have here a striking anticipation of the prophecy of Joel (2: 28).— 
Pulpit Com. 1 will make known my words, z.e. precepts, or doctrine, or secrets. An 
intimate relation subsists between the “spirit” of Wisdom and her “words,” with which it 
is parallel. The former is the illuminating, invigorating principle which infuses life and 
power into the “words” of Wisdom. — Pulpit Com. Both together, words and spirit, each 
doing its appointed work —this is the divine instrumentality for the education of such as 
will receive it. — Plumptre. Thus Wisdom gives every possible help to those she warns, as 
if the sun promised warmth, and the rain moisture to those willing to plant seeds. God 
does not desire any one to be lost, but does everything possible to save them. 

Ill. The Warning Neglected. — Vers. 24, 25. 24. Because... ye refused to 
listen and obey after Wisdom had done her part in warning. I have stretched out my 
hand. In gesture of beckoning, to arrest attention. And no man regarded. Took any 
notice thereof. 
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25. But ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
And would none of my reproof: ; 

26. I! also will laugh in “he day of your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh : 

27. When your fear cometh as ’a storm, 
And your calamity cometh on as a whirlwind ; 
When distress and anguish come upon you. 


&. Or, desolation. 1 Luke 14: 24. 


25. But ye have set at nought all my counsel. Rejected it, turned from it, 
treated it as if it did not exist. Thus men destroy their own souls. Every lost man 
is a moral suicide. Would none of. Have nothing to do with my reproof, my 
warnings. 

A PicTURE FROM LIFE. Men still repeat the picture described above. The whole world 
is full of voices of God, but men stop their ears; God’s Word is full of instruction and 
warning, and they do not read, or else study the derivation of a word or the literary quality, 
and not its blessed meaning. On all sides are wrecks of souls, like the wrecks that lined 
the shores of the sirens, but still men haste to the sirens. Men drink wine and strong drink 
in the very presence of drunkards. They go on in dissipation under the shadow of hos- 
pitals; they are dishonest within sound of the court-room, and within sight of the prison 
bars. — ?. 

IV. The Consequences. — Vers. 26-32. 26. I also (Wisdom) will laugh in the 
day of your calamity. In the consciousness that she has done all she could to save them; 
that her laws are still beneficent, working out good for all who are willing to obey; and that 
the calamities of those that defy her laws are as a beacon light of warning to many another 
soul. Wicked men cannot defeat or injure Wisdom. She laughs at their rage as the ship 
laughs at the storm. I will mock when your fear cometh. It is not God that mocks, 
but Wisdom herself, with her perfect laws made to give the utmost blessedness. God pities 
men. Jesus wept over Jerusalem. I saw a few days ago a picture representing “the great 
gulf fixed,” on one side of which were some guilty persons in agony, while a company of 
white-robed saints on the other side were peacefully gazing at them with smiles. It is not 
a true picture of the saint’s feelings. And yet when the tiger that ravages our village is 
caught; when the man that ruins the virtue of our daughters, and tempts our sons to_ 
drunkenness, and wrecks the fortunes of widows and orphans, is taken and punished, is 
there not, along side of an infinite pity, a sense of rejoicing ?— P. 

The work of the Avenger is a necessity. It is part of God’s philanthropy. Before the 
captive can be free a vaster prison than his own sins must be demolished. There are hells 
on earth into which no breath of heaven can ever come; these must be swept away. There 
are social soils in which only unrighteousness can flourish; these must be broken up. And 
that is the work of the Day of Vengeance. When is that day? It is now. Who is the 
Avenger? Law. What law? Criminal law, sanitary law, social law, natural law... . 
Wherever want stares, and vice reigns, and rags rot, there the Avenger takes his stand. 
Whatever makes it more difficult for the drunkard to reform, for the children to be pure, 
for the widow to earn a wage, for any of the wheels of progress to revolve —with these 
he deals. Delay him not. He is the messenger of Christ. The very nature of things is 
God’s Avenger. — Professor Drummond in The Programme of Christianity. 

27. When your fearcometh. The terrific nature of the punishment of the wicked is 
marked by a succession of terms all of terrible import — calamity, fear, desolation, destruc- 
tion, distress, and anguish. — Pu/pit Com. As a storm. The imagery in this verse is 
borrowed from nature — from the tempest and whirlwind, which, in their impetuous fury, 
involve all in irretrievable ruin.— Px/pit Com. The human imagination, even the most 
gifted, is too weak to imagine the consequences which even in this world, and on the present 
plane of our being, attend any infraction of the divine law... . It is possible, no doubt, 
to make hideous the doctrine which Mr. Spurgeon preached, but as a matter of fact the 
human mind that dwells upon the subject, even as it is presented in his sternest sermons, 
will fail from sheer lack of the power to imagine the misery and wretchedness that is in 
actual existence all around us, and as far as all observations go, will continue to oppress and 
maim and mar the full and perfect existence on the other side of the grave.— William H. 
Stead in The Review of Reviews, March, 1892. 
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28. Then shall they call’ upon me, but I will not answer ; 
They shall seek me ‘diligently, but they shall not find me: 
29. For that they hated* knowledge, 
And did not choose the fear of the Lorn: 
30. They would none of my counsel ; 
They despised all my reproof: 
31. Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way,’ 
And be filled with their own devices. 
32. For the backsliding of the simple shall slay them, 
And the “prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 


c. Or, early. d. Or, careless ease. 1 Job 27: 8,9. Isa.x:15. Micah 3:4, 2 Job ar : 14. 
Si Jer. 27/9. 


28. Then shall they call upon me (Wisdom), but I will not answer. Because it 
will be too late. They pray to be saved from the consequences, not from the sin. There is 
often a too late even in this life for many things. “See the striking parallel to the tenor of 
this passage in Luke 13: 24-28. 

29, 30. For that they hated knowledge, etc., as in verses 22, 24, 25. 

31. Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way. They reap what they 
have sown; they are burned in the fire themselves have kindled. — P. We do not rightly 
conceive God or Judgment or Hell until we recognize that in spiritual and moral things 
there is a binding law which is no arbitrary decree of God, but the essential constitution of 
his universe. Ye does not punish, but sin punishes; #e does not make hell, but sinners 
make it. As our Lord puts it, the terrible thing about all sinning is that one may become 
involved in an eternal sin. It is by an inherent necessity that this results from a sin against 
the Holy Spirit within us. We cannot too frequently, or too solemnly, dwell upon this 
startling fact. It is a fact established not by a doubtful text or two, nor by a mere zfse adtxtt 
of authority, but by the widest possible observation of life, by a concurrent witness of all 
teachers and all true religions. No planetary movement, no recurrence of the seasons, no 
chemical transformation, no physiological growth, no axiom of mathematics, is established 
on surer or more irrefutable grounds. —&. /. Horton in Expositor’s Bible. 

OBSERVATIONS. I. It is, if we may say so, a maxim of modern science that “ A sin without 
punishment is as impossible, as complete a contradiction in terms, as a cause without an 
effect.” — W. R. Gregg. 


“« The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” 
— Shakespeare, King Lear. 


IJ. THE Fruir oF SIN HAS A NATURAL AFFINITY TO THE STOCK FROM WHICH IT 
SPRINGS. The consequences of a sin have an inherent resemblance to the sin. As the 
Beatitudes are specially related to the graces they crown, so the curses of evil have close 
relations to particular forms of evil. Each sin bears its own fruit. Hatred provokes hatred; 
selfishness leads to isolation; falsehood engenders distrust. 

Ill. THe Fruir oF SIN IS BEYOND OUR CONTROL. We are free to sow the seed or to 
refrain; we are not free to arrest the growth of the tree. A deed once done is not only 
irretrievable, but it passes out of our power while it lives on to work out perpetual conse- 
quences. It may become a Frankenstein, horribly tyrannizing over its creator. : 

IV. THe Fruit oF SIN MUST BE EATEN BY THE SINNER. It will come back to him 
when it is ripe. There may be a long interval between the sowing of the seed and the 
gathering of the fruit, but the sower will have to devour the harvest. He will have to 
receive it in his own life, in most close and intimate union with himself.— Prof W. F. 
Adeney. $ 

Filled with their own devices. Satiated with them. “They shall be filled and eat 
ad nauseam, so that at length, but too late, they shall vehemently repent them of their own 
counsels.” — A/ichaelis. ; Tas 

32. For the backsliding. The turning away from warnings and advice into wrong 
paths. Wherever they go away from Wisdom’s path leads to destruction, And the pros- 
perity of fools. The derivation of the Hebrew for “ prosperity” is from a word meaning 
to be safe or secure. It refers either to the false security, the sense of safety that comes 
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But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell securely, 
And shall be quiet without fear of evil. 


from prosperity, or to the prosperity which leads to the feeling of security. The “fools” seem 
to prosper. They are apparently safe in their wickedness. For a time all goes on well, 
and they do not believe that the destruction threatened by Wisdom will ever come; as the 
Antediluvians, during the 120 years the ark was in building, did not believe that the deluge 
was coming. Shall destroy them. Their very success led them to go on in sin and meet 
the coming punishment. Success in gambling induces men to go on gambling till they are 
ruined. Success in dishonesty leads men to continue their dishonest practices till failure 
comes. The dissipated, not feeling the immediate effects of vice, go on till body and soul 
are wrecked. Because sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil (Eccles. 8: 11). 

V. The One Safe Way. — Ver. 33. But whoso hearkeneth unto me (to Wisdom) 
shall dwell securely. Safely. For he is on the side of God, he is in harmony with 
the everlasting laws of the universe. All of God’s attributes, all the powers of nature, are 
pledged to his defence. Shall be quiet. Peaceful, at rest, undisturbed. The ark may be 
tossed, but the inmates are safe. The storm may rage without, but those sheltered by 
Wisdom are in perfect peace. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Among the best later commentaries on Proverbs are The Expositor’s Bible ($1.50, Arm- 
strongs, N.Y.) and the Pudpzt Com. ($2.00, Randolph, N.Y.). Then follow Cook (Bzdle 
Com.), Keil and Delitzsch, Lange, Bridges, Stuart, and Wardlaw (3 vols.). Arnot’s Laws 
of Heaven for Life on Earth ($2.00, Nelson & Sons, Edinboro). Cheyne’s $0 and Solo- 
mon gives an account of Proverbs, and the other books of the Jewish Wisdom Literature, 
from a somewhat ultra higher criticism point of view ($2.25, Whitaker, N.Y.). See also 
Driver’s /xtroduction to Old Testament Literature ($2.50, C. Scribner’s Sons). 

On this lesson great help will be found in Butler’s Analogy, Pt. I. chap. 2, and Professor 
Drummond’s Watural Law in the Spiritual World; Nye’s Stories Illustrating the Book of ~ 
Proverbs (3s. 6d., London: S. S. Union, 56 Old Bailey). 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. God does not leave any one without invitations and warnings. 

2. Wisdom’s voice is heard where it is most needed, among the daily labors and temp- 
tations of life.- 

3. The greater part of what we enjoy and of what we suffer is put in our own power. 

4. God’s warnings are the fruit of wisdom and love. The fire-bell is not rung that 
men may perish in the flames, but that they may escape. 

5. Those that refuse to listen at length become deaf to the warning, as morning alarm 
soon ceases to awaken one who takes no notice of its call. 

6. There is a“Too late.” “If the husbandman lets his seed time pass without sowing, 
the whole year is lost to him beyond recovery.” “There is a bound to imprudence and 
misbehavior, which, being transgressed, there remains no place for repentance in the 
natural course of things. It is further very much to be remarked that neglects from incon- 
siderateness, want of attention, not looking about us to see what we have to do, are often 
attended with consequences altogether as dreadful as any active misbehavior.” — Buéler’s 
Analogy. 

7. Those who go on in sin are moral suicides. They stumble over the very golden 
stairway to heaven; they slay themselves with the sickle given them to reap eternal life. 

8. The very success of the sinner in evil leads him to continue in the sin till ruin comes 
at last. 

g. “THE PROSPERITY OF THE FOOLISH IS A CALAMITOUS THING. (1) It results in 
ruin to other people — often their temporal, still more often their spiritual, ruin. (2) It 
ends in their own destruction. 

“THE PROSPERITY OF THE WISE IS AN EMINENTLY DESIRABLE THING. For it 
(1) will do them no harm, and (2) will multiply their influence for good.” — W. Clarkson. 

10. The punishment of sin is often its natural fruit. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


INTRODUCTION. Give your scholars a clear idea of the Book of Proverbs as a whole. 
Have them turn to the places where the different divisions occur. Point out to them some 
of the choice passages, so that they may become interested in the book. So far as you 
can, get them to read the whole book during the five weeks we are studying it. 


SuBJECT, — WIsDOM’s WARNINGS. 


I. THE VoIcE OF WISDOM (vers. 20-23). 

Norte the infinite possibilities of good and of evil that lie in each human soul. 

Illustrations. Warnings to the young from the experienced. Red-light signals on the 
railways. The warnings in our bodies by pain and slighter illnesses. The sirens. 

Il. THE WARNINGS NEGLECTED (vers. 24, 25, 29, 30). 

Illustration. Children playing in a boat above the rapids of Niagara. 

Illustration. Noah’s warnings to the world before the flood. 

Illustration. In the conspiracy of Brutus against Cesar, the emperor went forward to 
the place where the conspirators had planned to kill him against warning after warning. 
His wife entreated him. Shakespeare describes strange appearances in nature interpreted 
to him as warnings. “As he (Cesar) crossed thé hall his statue fell and was shivered on 
the stones. Some servants perhaps had heard whispers and wished to warn him. As he 
still passed on a stranger thrust a scroll into his hands and begged him to read it on the 
spot. It contained a list of the conspirators, with a clear account of the plot. He supposed 
it to be a petition and placed it carelessly amongst his other papers. ‘The fate of the empire 
hung upon that thread, but it was broken.” — Froude. 

Illustration. A colonial governor of the Bahamas who was about to return to England 
offered to procure from the home government any favor the natives desired. The reply was 
as startling as the request for the head of John the Baptist: “Tell them zo tear down the 
lighthouses ; they are ruining the prosperity of the colony.” The people were wreckers. — 
Church. 

III. THE CONSEQUENCES (vers. 26-33). 

Illustration. Sodom was destroyed by means of the inflammable bitumen with which 
her soil was saturated, and which was used even for the mortar of her walls and houses. 
The flames from heaven kindled the fuel which pervaded every portion of the city. 

Illustration. Milton’s picture of Satan. 


« . . within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place. 


‘Which way I fly is hell,’ ‘ myself am hell.’”’ 


Illustration. That little sin is, if you would see it, like scratching with a pen through 
and through a writing on a parchment. What is this writing? What is this parchment? 
It is a title-deed to an inheritance, the inheritance of the saints in light. You are quietly 
erasing your name from it and blotching its fair characters. When you come to the day of 
account, you will show your claim, and it will be illegible. ‘ What,” you will say, “am I to 
lose this great possession for this trifling scratch of the pen?” “ Even so,” says the Inexora- 
ble; ‘it is precisely in this way that the inheritance is lost; not, as a rule, by deliberate and 
reckless destruction of the mighty treasure, but by the thoughtless triviality, the indolent 
easefulness. See you, it is the work of your own hand. //is own iniguities shall take the 
wicked.’ He said God would not punish a poor creature like him. God does not punish 
him. No, there is God making level all his paths now as of old. This punishment is not 
God’s; itis his own. His own iniguities have taken the wicked; he is held with the cords 
of his sin. Here then is the plain, stern truth, —a law not of Nature only, but of the Uni- 
verse. — 2. F. Horton in Expositor’s Bible. We are told that in Sierra Leone the white 
ants will sometimes occupy a house, and eat their way into all the woodwork, until every 
article in the house is hollow so that it will collapse into dust directly it is touched. It is 
so with this deceitful character, so honey-combed and eaten through, that though for years 
it may maintain its plausible appearance in the world, few people even suspecting the extent 
of the inward decay, on a sudden the end will come; there will be one touch of the finger of 
Ged, and the whole ill-compacted, worm-devoured thing will crumble into matchwood: “ He 
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shall be broken, and that without remedy.” — &. F. Horton. See, for a fuller and vivid 
description of the work of the white ants, Professor Drummond’s Tropical Africa. 

IV. New TEsTaMENT Licut. Wisdom revealed by Christ (1 Cor. 1: 245 SHleb. 11-35 
John 1:4). Who are wise (Mat. 7:24; 25: 4). How obtained (James 1:5; jobs 
16:13). LZxamples of warnings neglected (Mat. 23: 34-38; Luke 19: 41-44; Heb. to: 
26-31). The fruit of sin (Gal. 6: 7,8; see Hosea 8:7). Dwelling in false security (2 Pet. 
3:3-7; Luke 12: 16-26). 


LESSON VI.— May 7. 


THE VALUE -OF WISDOM.— Prov. 3: 11-24. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Trust in the Lord with all thine heart: and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. — PROV. 3:5. 

PARALLELS. — Study in connection with this lesson chaps. 8 and 9: 1-6. 

READ the first nine chapters of Proverbs, and search through the Bible for the refer- 
ences to wisdom, especially Eccl. 7: 11, 12, 19; 9: 15-18; Jer. 9:23, 24; Dan. 12:3; 
Matt.7: 24; John 7:17; 1 Johns: 20; James 1:15; 3: 13,27; Eph. at 17-10) 

INTRODUCTION. — These verses, like those of the last lesson, are from the intro- 


ductory or first section of the book. This chapter is one of the loftiest, most beautiful, and 
powerful in the whole book, and should much of it be learned by heart. 


11. My son,! despise not the *chastening of the Lorp ; 
Neither be weary of his reproof: 

12. For whom the Lorp loveth he reproveth ; 
Even as a father? the son in whom he delighteth. 


a, Or, instruction. 1 Heb. 1235, 6: Rey. 3:29. 2 Deut. 8: 5. 


EXPLANATORY. 


On the Way to Wisdom. — Vers. 11, 12. At first thought, these two verses seem to 
be a thunder-cloud amid the glorious stars that shine on either hand, a discord in the 
entrancing, heavenly music of wisdom. The whole chapter is an anthem, and this seeming 
discord is necessary to its perfection. The chastening, the reproof, the discipline are neces- 
sary for the realization in our lives of the blessings of wisdom. 

Nore. ‘These two verses are quoted entire in that classic on divine discipline, the 12th 
chapter of Hebrews. (See also the lessons on Job.) 

11. Myson. Expressing (1) the loving feelings of the Divine Teacher and his intense 
desire for the good of his pupils; and (2) that the one addressed is acting like a son, par- 
takes in some degree of the nature of wisdom, seeking to be obedient, and be a worthy 
member of Wisdom’s family. Despise not the chastening. Discipline, schooling, instruc- 
tion by punishment. LDelitzsch translates, “The school of Jehovah.” ‘They despise the 
chastening of Jehovah, who, when they see his hand in it, do not humbly and submissively 
bow, but resist and become refractory.” — Pu/pit Com. They despise the discipline when 
they do not learn the lessons it is intended to teach. There are some lessons of wisdom 
which we never learn except through discipline. Neither be weary; z.e. do not loathe, 
abhor, feel disgust nor vexation towards. The word certainly denotes loathing or nausea. 
The expression, “ do not loathe,” is a climax to the other, “despise not.” It represents a 
more deeply seated aversion to Jehovah’s plans. — Pulpit Com. Of his reproof. “The 
word has a twofold meaning of (1) punishment or chastening, and (2) reproof. Those who 
are determined to do wrong, loathe all reproof that would turn them from it.” 

12. For whom the LORD loveth he reproveth. Care, burdens, losses, sickness, 
troubles are no necessary proof that we are worse than other men, as we have seen in Job, 
but are the fatherly discipline of one who loves us with all his heart, but loves us too well 
to let us go on in wrong. Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth, and 
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13. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom,} 
And the man that ’ getteth understanding. 

14. For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold? 

15. She is more precious? than ‘rubies : 
And none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared unto her. 


6. Heb. draweth forth. c. See Job 28 : 18. A IPLOVaGis 355 30: 2 PS, 19% LO; 3 Job 28 : 13-19. 


because he delights in him. “For if God did despise thee, he would not chasten thee, if 
he was weary of thee, he would not correct thee.” — Yermin. “God’s strokes are better 
than Satan’s kiss and love. God smites for life, Satan caresses for death.” — Eeard. 

THE SCHOOL OF Gop. (1) For human beings there is no way of gaining wisdom 
without learning in the school of God. (2) He has some discipline for every virtue to be 
gained, some training for each heavenly characteristic. God’s school has an infinite variety. 
(3) Life is full of God’s lesson-books, — every trial, every temptation, every hard duty, every 
work for him, every burden, every pain, and also each joy, and prosperity, and high expe- 
rience, all love and peace, — these are the lesson-books from which we are to learn true 
wisdom. (4) God sends us to his school because he loves us too much not to teach us 
these lessons. Foolish parents “can endure any pain for their despot child except the pain 
of resisting him and instructing him. And accordingly they have sometimes to experience 
the shame and anguish of their children’s curses, like that Carthaginian mother, of whom it 
is related that her son, a convicted criminal, passing to execution, requested that he might 
whisper something to her, and, coming near, bit off her ear, saying that it was his revenge 
because she had brought him up so badly.”— R. /. Horton. (5) We should remember 
that there are many delightful things in God’s school. There are lessons in joy as well as 
in sorrow. Most of the verses in this chapter touch the happier side of our discipline. 
The sorrows are but the straining of the strings of the harp on which we are to play heavenly 
music. To have only sorrow would make us like the lamps in the tomb of Terrentia, which 
burned brightly only when they were in the tomb, and went out in darkness when brought 
into the upper air. We would “ irradiate only a tomb,” not shine in heaven. — P. 

Gop’s ScHoots. Men are born with moral sense, but not-with knowledge of its fruits, 
its inspirations, its various experiences. It is the business of their life to find out these 
things. To teach all this vast lore of experience God has established five schools: (1) the 
school of the family; (2) the school of the material world; (3) the school of civil society; 
(4) the school of business; (5) the school of the Church.— 4. W. Beecher. 

The Value of Wisdom. — Vers. 13-15. 13. Happy isthe man. “The word trans- 
lated ‘ happy’ is a very expressive one. The original word is plural. We might read it, 
“Oh, the blessednesses!’”” — Spurgeon. The plural form expresses the manifold nature of the 
blessedness of the wise man. He is blessed in every way, at all times, from all sources, in 
all departments of his life, in all circumstances. He is blessed in body and in soul; in time 
and in eternity. —P. That findeth (has found, and holds possession of) wisdom. After 
a long and arduous search, as for hid treasures. The best gifts of God to man, after those 
which are essential to his existence, and are the bases of his life, can be obtained only by 
searching. 

Note Christ’s parables of the hid treasure and the pearl of great price (Matt. 13: 44-46). 

Getteth understanding. Wisdom from another point of view. 

14. For the merchandise of it. The profit arising from trading in it, or the very act 
of trading in it, the dealing in wisdom. The gain thereof. “The gain existing in wisdom,” 
“the gain resulting from wisdom.” It is better to possess wisdom, and to have it increase, 
than to possess silver and gold, growing in amount by trading. j 

15. She is more precious than rubies, or pearls, as some translate the word, which 
probably includes all precious stones. The things thou canst desire. All pleasures, all 
delights, all the treasures of wealth, all that men give up their lives to obtain. Wisdom is 
as far above all these as the sun and stars above street lamps. 

ILLUSTRATION, It is reported of one of the kings of India, he wore a ruby of that 
bigness and splendor that he might be seen by it in the dark; but wisdom casts a more 
sparkling color than the ruby: it makes us shine as angels. — 7. Watson. } 

WiIspom seems to stand, like Prince Siddartha, in the Light of Asia, when on a high 
tower crowned with clouds he 
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16. Length of days is in her right hand; _ 
In her left hand are riches and honour. — 


1 Prov. 8: 18. 


“Stood, scattering from both hands, this way and that, 
Gems of most lovely light, as if it rained 
Jacynths and rubies; and the whole world came, 
Striving to seize those treasures as they fell.” 


I. THE First TREASURE IS THE SEARCH ITSELF. There is far more gained in the act of 
searching than in the mere possession. This is true of almost all good things. No amount 
of riches possessed without effort contains so much of the secret of happiness as the struggle 
for the possession. Rasselas was discontented in the Happy Valley, and so were all the 
dwellers there; and he was willing to tunnel his way out with infinite labor rather than 
dwell amid its perfections. ; 

Il. THE SECOND TREASURE IS LENGTH OF Days (ver. 16). 16. Length of days is in 
her right hand, ready to be bestowed upon us. If anything is good, the longer we can 
enjoy it the better it is. (1) Wisdom tends to length of days by preserving the constitution 
sound and healthy. A wise way of living falls in with the laws of health. Reckless folly 
saps the energies of life, induces disease, decrepitude, premature old age and death. — 
Professor Adeney. (2) The blessings of wisdom are for eternal life. There is no end to 
the existence and to the enjoyments of those who are truly wise. Worldly enjoyments soon 
cease. Heavenly enjoyments are without end. 

III. In her left hand. As not so valuable as long life. Are riches; that is, all the good 
things that riches can bring. The mere accumulation of wealth upon wealth, with its bur- 
dens of care and temptation, does not add to the blessings of a competency. Agar’s prayer 
(30: 8, 9), Give me neither poverty nor riches, expresses the best that possessions can do 
for us. Poverty is not a blessing in itself, nor is immense wealth. (See 15:16, 17; 17:1.) 
“No more desire riches,” says the wise Erasmus, “than a feeble beast desires a heavy 
burden.” ‘TI feel like a galley-slave, and worn out with care,” wrote one of the most suc- 
cessful of modern millionnaires. — Farrar. “Happy would that society be in which all 
men were aiming, not at riches, but merely at a modest competency, dreading the one 
extreme as much as the other! It is said of Agassiz that he excused himself from engaging 
in a profitable lecturing tour on.the ground that he had not time to make money.” — #. F. 
Horton. A certain amount of wealth is necessary for the largest giving, the greatest help 
to others, many useful enterprises, the largest culture. Hence it is the tendency of piety . 
and the wise service of God to increase, not always nor ever intensely, the wealth of indi- 
viduals, but always the general wealth of the community. As Henry Ward Beecher once 
said, snow onva level is much more valuable than great drifts alternating with bare ground. 
We are never to seek riches, but wisdom. Riches, sought as the chief end, are always a 
curse, Riches as the gift of those who seek first the kingdom of God are a blessing. But 
there are riches of mind, of heart, of usefulness, of love, that are infinitely more blessed 
than riches in silver and gold. 

ILLUSTRATION. Gibbon says that a bag of shining leather filled with pearls fell into the 
hands of a private soldier when Galerius sacked the Persians. He carefully preserved the 
bag, but threw away its contents. So men throw away the true riches to obtain the poorer 
and less valuable kinds. 

ILLUsTRATION. We are reminded of the luckless king of Persia who, when the Moslems 
overran his empire, and made him prisoner, was left to starve in his own treasury. All 
round that Persian monarch were heaped diamonds and emeralds and topazes and pearls of 
inestimable value. Wherever he turned, he saw nothing except gold and silver and precious 
stones; but with the wealth of Ormuz and the East about him, the wretched man perished 
of hunger and thirst. — W. A. Stead. Such are those who seek riches without wisdom. 
But the riches that flow from wisdom are rather like those which Siddartha scattered among 
the people, building libraries and hospitals and schools and giving work to many. The 
power of doing good, of enjoying and helping others to enjoy, is the test of true riches. 

IV. And honour. True honor, honors that come to those who are honorable, the esteem 
that comes to good character, the high office that seeks true worth. 

ILLUSTRATION. “ Yes, the good-will and affectionate regard of our fellow-men are, on 
the whole, far more valuable than a large revenue. ‘A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favour rather than silver and gold’ (Prov. 22:1). This proverb 
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17. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 
18. She is a tree of life’ to them that lay hold upon her: 
And happy is every one that retaineth her. 


1Ps. 119: 165. Matt. 11 : 29. 2Gen. 3: 22, 24. Rev. 22:2. 


is inscribed in the cupola which lights the Manchester (England) Exchange. It is a good 
skylight, but apparently too high up for the busy merchants on the floor of the Exchange 
to see without more effort than is to be expected of them.” — R. & Horton. 

V. Joy. 17. Her ways are ways of pleasantness; i.e. ways on which one obtains 
what is agreeable to the inner and the outer man, and which it does good to enjoy. — Delitzsch. 
The very acts of religion are in themselves pleasant. The worship, love, gratitude, industry, 
benevolence, labors for others, are all delightful in themselves, just as evil passions are 
painful in their exercise, as well as give pain to others. The exercises of heaven are joyful 
in their nature, and this gives much of its joy to heaven. Wealth and honor can give no 
such pleasantness and peace. 


““ And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle.” 


NOTE (1) that this is one chief reward of the preacher and the teacher. Many others 
expend their lives in work which is sought chiefly for the earnings it brings. The preacher’s 
work is a delight in itself, as well as in its rewards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. (1) So the Savoyard minstrel said that if he received no other rec- 
(PUM MEU “« The song itself shall still reward 

The labors of the Savoyard.” 


(2) Henry Ward Beecher well voiced the sentiment of the profession when he said, “If the 
angel Gabriel should propose an exchange, I should answer in the words of Nehemiah, ‘I 
am doing a great work and cannot come down.’” 

_ Nore (2) The best pleasure never comes from pleasure seeking. It is the divine bless- 
ing on those who seek wisdom first of all, who “seek first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness.” ‘* Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress; 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss!” 


NOTE (3) It is by walking in wisdom’s ways, not in pleasure’s ways, that the whole life 
may be transfigured with divine and heavenly joy. 

ILLUSTRATION. One of Trench’s poems is founded on an old legend of a monk, who, 
in the routine of his duties, began to fear that the joys of heaven would at last be monotonous, 
and cloy the soul. One day he went out into the woods, and while wandering, — : 


“And long, long, 


“Lo, he heard With rapturous look 
The sudden singing of a bird! | He listened to the song, i 
It seemed a thousand harpstrings ringing; And scarcely breathed or stirred. 


He returned to the convent, and learned that he had been gone a thousand years. 


“Such had been the power ** A thousand years had passed, 
Of that celestial song, And had not seemed so long 
As asingle hour.” 

VI. Fruits oF THE TREE oF Lire. 18. She is a tree of life. This expression 
obviously refers to “ the tree of life”? which was placed in the midst of the Garden of Eden, 
and conferred immortality on those who ate of its fruit (Gen. 2:9; 3:22). So Wisdom 
becomes equally life-giving to those who lay hold on her, who taste of her fruit. — Pulpit 
Com. ‘The tree of life” which Adam was not to taste lies open to his children. No 
cherubim with flaming swords bar the approach. — Plwmptre. For a fuller representation of 
the tree of life for us, see Rev. 2:7; 22:2. The older commentators regarded the cross of 
Christ as the tree of life. And indeed, in a noble sense, so it is. The word for.“ life” is in 
the plural, signifying the manifold fulness and richness and variety of the life communicated. 

Lange brings the entire chapter around this verse as the central thought. True wisdom 
as a tree of life, considered (1) in the precious fruits which it bestows upon us (vers. 
1-18) (see the fruits of the spirit in Gal. 5 : 22, 23); (2) in the solid ground in which it is 
rooted (vers. 19-26) (it is permanent and perennial, rooted in the very laws of the universe) ; 
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19. The Lorp by wisdom’ founded the earth ; 
By understanding he established the heavens. 
20. By his knowledge the depths were broken up, 
And the skies drop down the dew.’ 


21. My son, let not them depart from thine eyes ; 
_ Keep sound wisdom and discretion ; 
22. So shall they be life unto thy soul, 
And grace?’ to thy neck. 
23. Then shalt thou walk in thy way securely, 
And ?thy foot shall not stumble.* 
24. When thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid : 
Yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet.° 


d. Heb. thou shalt not dash thy foot. a Jer prises. 2 Job 36: 27, 28. 3 Prov. 1: 9- 
2 Ps, 37 £243 ‘Of $11, 12. BOP Se aenyas Os ag ekce 


(3) in the cultivation which we must bestow upon it by a loving and faithful integrity (vers. 
27-35). In addition (4) the tree is growing, unfolding; (5) it is beautiful; (6) its leaves 
are “for the healing of the nations.” 

Lay hold upon ... retaineth. The very nature of wisdom is such that it must be 
sought, and constant care must be given to retain it. 

VII. PARTAKING OF THE DIVINE (vers. 19, 20). 19. The LORD (Jehovah) by wisdom 
founded the earth. The wisdom we are bidden to seek is the wisdom which God used in 
planning and creating the heavens and the earth, and this wisdom appears greater and 
greater to us as we study the works of God. Modern science has exalted beyond measure 
our conception of the wisdom of God. 

20. The depths were broken up. This is spoken of the waters welling forth from the 
bowels of the earth in rivers and streams, and overflowing it for the purpose of its processes 
of cultivation and irrigation of the land. — De#tzsch. And the skies drop down the dew. 
Including also rain in gentle and fructifying showers. — Pulpit Com. It represents synec- 
dochically all the waters coming down from heaven and fructifying the earth. — Dedttzsch. 
These waters come from above, those in the first clause spring from the earth. Both methods 
of watering the land are grouped together. It is said that the dew does not drop from the 
clouds, and so the ancient writer differs from the facts of present science. But we have seen 
(1) that the word includes the rains and mists; and (2) the dew does come from the air 
saturated with moisture, and the air is a part of the skies. 

Nore. Here is a reference to one of the most wonderful marks of divine wisdom. That 
the air should lift up from the ocean water which is 700 times heavier than air, and carry 
enough of that water in “ cloud-chariots” across the continents to form our great lakes and 
rivers, is a marvel of marvels. For further light, see Ruskin’s A/odern Painters, Vol. V. 
“The Cloud Chariots,” and almost any work on light, heat, or chemistry. 

Nore, too, that the same infinite wisdom is giving us its counsel here, and is waiting to 
illuminate our souls with its spirit. Therefore, 21. My son, let them not depart from 
thine eyes. 

VIII. GrAcr AND Beauty (ver. 22). So shall they be life unto thy soul. Life in 
the highest and widest sense. Not mere existence, but the fulness of life’s blessings, a life 
worth the living. Life here, and life forevermore. And grace (beauty, favor, ornament) 
to thy neck. As a necklace of jewels around thy neck, “referring to the adornment of the 
personal character, and so by metonymy of the favor and kindness which it procures,” 

IX. SAFETY (vers. 23, 24). 23. Shalt thou walk in thy way securely, for it is the 
right way, and wisdom itself is the guide. It is folly that leads into sinful and dangerous 
paths. Almost every error of life comes from selfishness, which leads us to go contrary to 
aa Thy foot shall not stumble. Into sin, into error, and hence into danger and 

eath. 

24. Thou shalt not be afraid . . . thy sleep shall be sweet, because undisturbed 
by conscience within or fears without. God himself is thy protector. 

ILLUSTRATION. It was said by Lord Brougham of Sir Robert Peel that he could ever 
turn from the storm without to the sunshine of an approving conscience within. — Furrar. 
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ILLUSTRATION. From David, who while fleeing from his capital and throne before 
Absalom, encompassed by enemies and dangers, could yet say (in Ps. 4:8), “I will both 


lay me down in peace and sleep: for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
_ ILLUSTRATION. « Catiline was 


wont to be afraid at any sudden 
noise, as being haunted with the 
furies of his own evil conscience. 
So was our Richard the Third after 
the murder of his two innocent 
nephews, and Charles the Ninth 
of France after the Parisian mas- 
sacre.— Trapp. 

STRONG WorDs. For a time eat 
an atheist population may uphold 
“the tattered banner of corpse- —_... 
like traditions which it has stolen f ‘nih 
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from the rifled grave of Christian- Y Ny 
ity, but it will never be long before 
it declares itself the enemy of the 
Church, the enemy of the family, <= il 
the enemy of the throne; never oT 
long before it tears down the flag 
of decency and order, and uphoists 
in its place, if not the red flag of 
socialism, the black flag of spolia- 
tion, yet certainly the foul standard 
of material appetites and sensual Watchman sleeping outside a Gate, 

desires. Let the mass of English 

working classes once adopt atheistic principles, and I would not give five years’ purchase for 
England’s happiness or England’s fame. . . . I will not doubt in Westminster Abbey that 
England will remain true to herGod.... Surely to doubt it, will well-nigh make the Crusaders 
start from their marble tombs. I will tell you how to avoid the possibility, Live as Christians. 
— Canon Farrar. 


LIBRARY HELPS. 


Arnot’s Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth and the Exfositor’s Bible are both espe- 
cially good on this lesson. So also is the Pulpit Commentary. Rasselas in the Students’ 
Series of English Classics (75 cents, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston) is an excellent 
illustration of the first verses. F. W. Farrar’s Social and Present Day Questions (1891, 
$2.00, Bradley & Woodruff, Boston) is excellently helpful on “ Mammon Worship ” (ver. 16) 
and “ Atheism” for vers. 23, 24. 


LESSON VII.— May 14. 
FRUITS OF WISDOM.— Prov. 12: 1-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life, and he that win- 
neth souls is wise. — PROV. 11: 30. 


EXPLANATORY. 
THE PALACE OF WISDOM and the PAVILION OF FOLLY. 


In the ninth chapter we have a picture of two personages with their invitations to men 
which are as real now as in Solomon’s time. “There is a kind of competition between 
Wisdom and Folly, between Righteousness and Sin, between Virtue and Vice; and the 
allurements of the two are disposed in an intentional parallelism; the coloring and arrange- 
ment are of such a kind that it becomes incredible how any sensible person, or for that 
matter even the simple himself, could for a moment hesitate between the noble form of 
Wisdom and the meretricious attractions of Folly. The two voices are heard in the high 
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1. Whoso loveth “correction loveth knowledge : 
But he that hateth reproof is brutish. 


a. Oy, instruction. 


places of the city; each of them invites the passers-by, especially the simple and unsophis- 
ticated — the one into her fair palace, the other into her foul and deadly house. The words 
of their invitation are very similar: ‘ Whoso is simple, let him 
turn in hither; as for him that is void of understanding, she 
saith to him;’ but how different is the burden of the two 
messages! Wisdom offers life, but is silent about enjoyment; 
Folly offers enjoyment, but says nothing of the death which 
must surely ensue. The Palace of Wisdom is very attractive; 
well built and well furnished, it rings with the sounds of hos- 
pitality; and, with its open colonnades, it seems of itself to 
invite all passers-by to enter in as guests. It is reared upon 
seven well-hewn marble pillars, in a quandrangular form, with 
the entrance side left wide open. There is no shifting tent or tottering hut, but an eternal 
mansion that lacks nothing of stability, or completeness, or beauty. Through the spacious 
doorways may be seen the great courtyard, in which appear the preparations for a perpetual 
feast. And now the beautiful owner of the palace has sent forth her maidens into the public 
ways of the city to invite with winning friendliness, to offer this rare repast.” — X. #. Horton. 

ComparE Christ’s parable of the Wedding Feast (Mat. 22:1-14). “Our Lord, the 
Wisdom Incarnate, has glorious ideas of hospitality; he keeps open house; his purpose is 
to call mankind to a great feast; his word is always ‘Come.’ If a man lacks wisdom, if he 
yecognizes his ignorance, his frailty, his folly, ... let him approach this noble mansion with 
its lordly feast.” — Horton. 

The PAVILION OF FOLLY stands also near the street of the city, and with every meretri- 
cious and tawdry attraction, calls to the passers-by to come to her secret pleasures, inviting 
them “not to leave off their simplicity, but rather that their ignorance may be confirmed into 
vice.” “Her house is indeed haunted with ghosts, and when a man enters ker portal he 
already has his foot in hell.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. (1) Bunyan’s picture in Pilerim’s Progress of the Palace Beautiful. 
(2) The classic islands of the Sirens, two ways of escaping from whom are given in Trench’s 
Poems. : 

ILLUSTRATION, Homer represents Ulysses and his band as coming to a place where 
lived a most beautiful enchantress. Her palace was full of all delights. Her table was 
spread with delicious viands; but whosoever ate at her table was, by a wave of her hand, 
changed into a beast, and driven out from the palace into his appropriate place. 


THE SERIES OF CONTRASTS. 


The lesson for to-day is a series of contrasts between those who accept the invitation of 
Wisdom, and those who yield to the fascinations of Folly. 

Iv The School of Wisdom versus The Paradise of Fools. — Ver. 1. Whoso 
loveth correction, instruction, discipline, schooling, loveth knowledge. Because the 
discipline is the only way by which to obtain knowledge. Knowledge means intelligence 
and brings a well-furnished and cultured mind, a soul experiencéd in high and heavenly 
things. It is spiritual as well as intellectual. It refines, it opens up new sources of enjoy- 
ment, it enlarges the capacity for usefulness and every good work. And there is no way to 
obtain these high gifts except through discipline, learning in Wisdom’s school by experience, 
by earnest labor, by hard duties, by bitter trials, by rising again after falls. But he that 
hateth reproof is brutish. Is as insensible to higher aspirations, to regret for the past or 
hope of amendment, as a brute beast (comp. 30:2). Such conduct is unworthy of one 
who is possessed of an immortal soul and infinite capacity for progress and improvement. — 
Pulpit Com. Trite as the words seem they point to a deep law in the philosophy of human 
history. The difference between man and brute lies chiefly in the capacity of the former 
for progress and improvement, and that capacity depends upon his willingness to submit to 
discipline and education (comp. Ps. 49: 12).— Plumptre. The fool casts away the precious 
because it is unpalatable, and the wise man accepts the unpalatable because it is precious. 
Nature hates reproof; let grace take the bitter potion and thrust it down nature’s throat, 
for the sake of its healing power. — Arnot. 
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2. A good man shall obtain? favour of the Lorp: 
But a man of wicked devices will he condemn. 
3- A man shall not be established? by wickedness ; 
But the root of the righteous shall never be moved’ 


1 Prov. 8: 35. 2 Eccl. 8: 8. 3 Prov. 10: 25. 


ILLUsTRATION. THE SILKwoRM. While there are several larvee of moths that spin 
good and abundant silk, there are none that equal the mulberry silkworm, or the Chinese 
silk-moth, Bombyx mori. This insect has been cared for so long that it has become feeble, 
pale, and nearly helpless, so that, should man fail to care for this valuable insect for a single 
year, the species would become extinct. We see here how too much care and fondling tends 
to weaken. It is not the boys or girls whose parents do everything for them that set the 
river on fire. The larvee are also helpless. If put out on to the trees, they are blown off 
and destroyed. Like the moth, long care and dependence has made that care necessary to 
life itself.” And yet the larva is an enormous feeder, as any one knows who has raised it. 
It is said to eat its own weight of leaves each day.” — Prof. A. 7. Cook in Root’s Gleanings 
of Bee Culture. : 

Il. The Favor of God versus Condemnation. — Ver. 2. A good man. Good 
in the sense of benevolent; a man who acts according to the ruling motive of self-sacrificing 
. love. — Delitzsch. Shall obtain favour of the LORD. For he is like the Lord, who is love, 
and is always good to all. They are together, partners in feeling, in aim, in work. The Lord 
cannot but approve him, for he is what he is seeking to make all men. But a man of 
wicked devices. Intrigues, secret machinations against others. Will he condemn. 
Opposing with every faculty and principle of his nature. God must work against one who 
is laboring to overthrow what God most desires. “A man of wicked devices may be artful 
enough to disguise his selfish plans under the mask of religion and benevolence, like the 
old Pharisees; but the eyes of the Judge of the world are like a flame of fire, they pierce 


into the secrets of every soul.” — Lawson. 
OTHER PROVERBS. 
x. “Ills are wells when God blesses them,” And all is right that seems most wrong 
2. “Ills that God blesses are my good ; If it be God's dear will. 
All unblest good is ill ; 3. ‘If lies were Latin, learned men would be common.” 


— Spurgeon’s Salt-Cellars. 


III. The Transient versus the Eternal. — Ver. 3. A man shall not be estab- 
lished by wickedness. His fortunes shall be transient, his prosperity shortlived, his 
pleasures fleeting, his mind restless, his memory shall perish. God Be 
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and nature are against his permanence. But the root of the right- oy) 
eous shall never be moved. The righteous, on the con- NS ez’, 
trary, have their root in God; nothing can tear them from 
the ground in which they are rooted; they 
are as trees which no storm outroots. — 
Delitzsch. Their leaves may wither in the 
blast. Their branches may trem- 
ble in the fury of the tempest. ] 
But chezr root — the true princi- SS LZZzy 
ple of life—shall not be moved. Ly 
— Bridges. The righteous are 
rooted in the eternal principles 
of righteousness. So long as .-\\; 
God rules, and the laws of na- 
ture are unchanged, so long 
can only the righteous be per- 
manent. This is especially 
fulfilled in eternal life. Chinese Silk-Moth (Bombyx mori). 
ILLusTRATION. In Isaiah : 
it is prophesied that Assyria, the type of the wicked, shall be cut down like a fir tree, from 
whose stumps no shoots ever sprout; but Judah, God’s people, were cut down like an oak, 
from which sprang a new shoot, as is common with oaks. 
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4. A virtuous! woman is a crown to her husband : 
But she that °maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his bones. 

5. The thoughts of the righteous are “just : 2 
But the counsels of the wicked are deceit. 

6. The words of the wicked “are of lying in wait for blood :? 
But the mouth of the upright shall deliver them.’ 


4. Or, doeth shamefully. c. Heb. judgment. d. Or, are a lying in wait. 1 Prov. 31: Io. 
2’ Prov. 13216 SUPLOVe D4 nae 


New TEsTAMENT Licut. Christ’s parable of the house on the rock and the house on 
the sand (Mat. 7: 24-27). . fat 

IV. The Family Crown and Cross. — Ver. 4. A divinely appointed marriage “is, in 
human life, like the busy bee returning laden home. The sweetest honey and the sharpest 
sting lie in both; and they lie not far apart.’ — Arnot. A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband. See Lesson IX. on Prov. 31. She is a crown, adorning and beautifying 
his life; a crown of honor, of happiness, of success. “The ‘crown’ was with the Jews 
the sign, not of kingly power only, but also of joy and gladness (comp. Song of S., 3: 11).” 
— Cook. But she that maketh ashamed, or doeth shamefully, is as rottenness in his 
bones. Undermining and destroying the very support of the family, “saps his existence,” 
“deprives him of strength and vigor.” 

MODERN PROVERBS, 


«« A man cannot prosper till he gets his wife’s leave.” 
“To Adam Paradise was home; to us home is Paradise.” — Spurgeon’s Salt-Cellars. 


“Him that has a good wife no evil in life that may not be borne can befall; 
Him that has a bad wife no good thing in life that chance to, that good you may call.” 
— Kelly's Proverbs of all Nations. 


V. The Soul’s Fountain.— Ver. 5. The thoughts of the righteous are just. 
Because they flow from a right heart and true character. “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
soishe.” ‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” His 
thoughts are just to his neighbors, fair and charitable, just to his God, reverent, grateful, 
submissive, loving, and trustful. But the counsels. Their plans, “their carefully thought 
out schemes and measures.” Are deceit. False, deceiving others and even themselves. 
They are crafty, knavish, seeking to mislead others for their own personal gain. “An evil 
man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth evil things” (Matt. 12:35). “Out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders,” etc. (Matt: 15:19). The only way to make a~ 
man’s thoughts, plans, and life right is to make his heart right. 

VI. The Power of the Tongue. — Vers. 6, 13. 6. The words of the wicked are 
of lying in wait, z.e. they mean malice, they are the expression of a bloodthirsty and mur- 
derous disposition (comp. 1: 11 sg.; 11:9).— Lange. They are calculated to bring others 
into the danger of their lives, ee. before the tribunal by false charges and false witness. — 
Delitzsch. We would not deny that this may include the blood of others; but in the light 
of the last verse the grand victim is themselves (1: 18).— A/iller. The mouth of the 
upright shall deliver them, z.c, those whose lives are threatened by the godless. He 
will speak the truth, give sound advice and comfort. 

13. The transgression of the lips is a snare. Gets the wicked into trouble. But 
the righteous shall escape, because his words are right and true. 

THE TONGUE, IN THE Book OF PROVERBS. The tongue is a fruitful source of evil. 
(1) Quarrelling and discord (12:16; 26:21). (2) Lying (12:17; 21:28). (3) Flattery 
(28:23). (4) Tale-bearing (18:8; 16:28; 26:20). (5) Mischief (12:6; 11:9; 16: 
28). a Rashness, inopportuneness (18:13; 29:20). (7) Talking too much (10: 19; 
13% 3) 10); 

It ts also a fruitful source of good, (1) It restrains anger and soothes passion (5 1, 2Or 
(2) It comforts the troubled (16:24; 12: 25; 15:23). (3) It speaks at the right time 
(25:11). (4) It reproves (25:12; 28:23). (5) It instructs (15: 7; 16:23). (6) It 
champions the distressed (12:6; 14:5, 25). 

OTHER PROVERBS. 


“Give your tongue more holidays than your head.” “A fool’s tongue is always long enough to cut his 
‘With all thy faults I love thee s¢2//.” throat.” 
“Tongues are the best and worst meat in the world.” —_ Tongues run all the faster when they carry little.” 
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7- °The wicked are overthrown, and are not: 
But the house of the righteous shall stand.) 

8. A man shall be commended according to his wisdom : 
But he that is of a perverse heart shall be despised? 

g. Better is he that is lightly esteemed, and hath a servant, 
Than he that honoureth himself, and lacketh bread. 


e. Or, Overthrow the wicked, and they are not. 1 Matt. 7 : 24-27. 2 Sam. 25: 17. 
“Talkative tongues are like the frogs in E : BG . 
d : J gypt; The tongue can speak a word whose speed. 
they did not bite, but they wearied by their Say the Chinese, onesie the teed ‘ 


endless croaking.” 


*«* The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,’ declared the Greek.” 


*“While Arab sages this impart, 


“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.’” 


“«** The tongue destroys a greater horde,’ “From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
The Turk asserts, “than does the sword.’” ‘Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.’ ” 
se The Persian proverb wisely saith, Mae ** The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
A lengthy tongue, an early death. ‘ Who keeps the tongue doth keep his soul.’” 
“* Or sometimes takes this form instead, — Spurgeon's Sait-Cellars. 


“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.’” 


New TEsTAMENT LicHT. James 3:1-18 is the great fountain of instruction on the 
tongue. But there are many other teachings (Eph. 4: 29, 31; 5:4; Col. 3:8; Titus 3:2; 
James 1:20; -4i/11;5 1 Pet. 3:0, 10; 2 Pet. 2: 10, 11; Jude 1:9). 

ILLUSTRATION. “We may see the cunning and curious work of nature, which hath 
barred and hedged nothing in so strongly as the tongue, with two rowes of teeth, and there- 
with two lips, besides she hath placed it farre from the heart.” — Lyly’s Euphues. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. Deem’s Gospel of Common Sense ($1.50, Wilbur B. Ketchum, 
N.Y.). A Treatise of Fames, p. 150, on James III. Page 158 has an excellent illustration 
about Esop and the philosopher Xanthus. Spurgeon’s Salt-Cellars (2: 176) (Passmore & 
Alabaster, London). 

VII. The Permanent versus the Evanescent.— Ver. 7. The wicked are over- 
thrown, etc. There comes from some quarter an unparalleled overthrow which overwhelms 
the godless; thus no rising up again is to be thought on, it is all over with them; while, on 
the contrary, the house of the righteous withstands the storm which sweeps away the godless. 
— Delitzsch. 

ILLUSTRATION. A Scotch proverb, “ He that invented the maiden first hanseled tt,” 
alludes to the historical fact that the Regent Morton, the inventor of an instrument of death 
called “The Maiden,” a sort of anticipation cf the guillotine, was himself the first upon 
whom proof of it was made. “The Maiden” is now in the Museum at Edinburgh. 

VIII. Approval by Others. — Ver. 8. A man shall be commended, etc. A man 
who gives practical proof of wisdom by life and character, whose words and actions show 
that he is actuated by high views, is praised and acknowledged by all. — Pulpit Com. ‘This 
is usually true in the long run. It is always true of God. He never fails to commend, and 
among the best joys of heaven will be God’s “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” So, 
too, a man’s own conscience will commend him. He that is of a perverse heart. Lit., 
“the crooked in heart,” z.e. the perverse man, who does not see things as they are, and 
therefore acts perversely and injudiciously. — Az¢zig. Such aman who has not a good under- 
standing, nor any certain rule of judgment, falls under contempt, z.e. he defames himself by 
his crooked judgment of men, of things and their relations, and is on this account in no 
position rightly to make use of them, — Delitasch. 

IX. Empty Honors. — Ver. 9. Better is he that is lightly esteemed by the great, 
js in moderate circumstances, and is not ambitious for high office. And hath a servant. 
To minister to his wants (which all Orientals of even moderate wealth possess); is better off 
than one who boasts of his rank and family, and is all the while on the verge of starvation. 
« Respectful mediocrity is better than boastful poverty.” The Septuagint translates “ serving 
himself.” And the expression implies attending to his own concerns, supplying his own 
wants. Hence the gnome means, “ It is wiser to look after one’s own business and provide 
for one’s own necessities, even if thereby he meets with contempt and detraction, than to be in 
real want, and all the time assuming the airs of a rich and prosperous man.” — Paudprt Com. 

One of Dickens’ characters shows how a man whose income is a sixpence more than his 
expenses is a free and happy man; while he whose expenses are a sixpence more than his 
income is in perpetual trouble. 
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10. A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast :* 
But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 
11. He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread :? 
But he that followeth after ‘vain Aevsons is void of understanding.’ 


JS: Or, vain things. tT Deut. 25% 4, 2Ps.128:2. Prov. 28: 19. 8 Jonah 2: 8. 


X. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. —Ver. 10. A right- 
eous man regardeth. Careth for, takes account of in his treatment. The life of his 
beast. See Ex. 20:10; 23:4, 5. (1) A good man will be good to everybody and 
everything. Pure water flows from a pure fountain. (2) A man’s treatment of inferiors, of 
those who cannot retaliate, is a test of his character. (3) A man owes kindness to those 
who do so much for his comfort. (4) A man’s love for God will lead him to love all God’s 
creatures. A religion that does not make a man better to his beasts is not true religion. 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best For the good Lord that loveth us 
All things, both great and small, He made and loveth all.” 
p — Coleridge. 


The tender mercies. What should be tender mercies, the affections, the feelings. 
Of the wicked are cruel. The feelings that flow from a bad heart are hard and cruel. 
They would injure others for their own advantage. 

{ ‘A man of kindness to his brute is kind, 
A brutish action shows a brutish mind.” 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. Slack Beauty (25 cents) 1s a most excellent book for boys and 
all others, in regard to horses. See Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Reports of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the newspaper published by that society, 

XI. Industry versus Idleness.— Ver. 11. He that tilleth his land, etc. The wise 
man is speaking to those whose business is farming. ‘There is only one path to plenty, and 
that is virtuous industry. Industry is a training school for the other virtues. But he that 
followeth after vain, empty, idle, vagrant persons or things, is void of understand- 
ing. We might have expected that the antithesis of the second clause would have ended 
with “shall lack bread,” but the real contrast goes deeper. Idleness leads to a worse evil 
than that of hunger. — Cook. He will not only have poverty, which may happen to good 
men, but will have the vices of idleness. An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 

Empty PERSONS. Such persons are called empty, for they are empty of good, of hope, 
of virtue, of usefulness, of blessing. They are “‘ empty vines that bare fruit unto themselves,” 
and bad fruit. 

OTHER PROVERBS. 

" Tdleness is the mother of all vices.” 
‘* Tdle men are the devil’s playmates.” 
“* Jacob saw angels ascending and descending, but none standing still.” 
“A lazy man tempts Satan to tempt him,” 
— Spurgeon’s Salt-Cellars. 


ILLUSTRATION. Men are often too lazy to be saved and go to heaven. “Among all 
those who, within my knowledge, have appeared to become sincerely penitent and reformed, 
I recollect only a single lazy man; and this man became industrious from the moment of 
his conversion. — Dr. Dwight. 

PARABLES. Saboth gave himself up to idleness. Hillel was grieved, and resolved to 
cure him of his fault. He took him to the valley of Hinnom, by Jerusalem, where was a 
standing pool full of snakes and vermin, and covered with muddy weeds. “Here,” said 
Hillel, “let us rest.” “Not here,” said the youth. “Dost thou not perceive what poison- 
ous vapors it exhales?” “Thou art right, my son, this bog is like the soul of a slothful 
man.” Hillel then took the youth to a waste field, producing thorns and thistles. “ This,” 
said he, “ has good soil to produce all that is good and pleasant, but it is neglected. A 
little while ago thou didst see the soul; now behold the life of an idle man.” Saboth was 
so impressed that he began to lead a new life. Then Hillel took him into a fertile valley, 
by the side of a clear brook which flowed between fruitful trees. “This is the picture of 
thy new industrious life. Nature, which warned thee, will now reward thee. Her beauty 
pepe can only give joy to him who sees in her life a picture of his own.’ — Krum- 
macher. 

LIBRARY REFERENCE. Miss Osgood’s poem on Lador. 
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12. The wicked desireth ’the net? of evil men: 
But the root of the righteous yieldeth /rwiv. 
13. In the transgression of the lips is "a snare” to the evil man: 
But the righteous shall come out of trouble.’ 
14. A man shall be satisfied with good by the fruit of his mouth: 
And the doings of a man’s hands shall be rendered unto him.! 
15. The way of the foolish is right in his own eyes :° 
But he that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel. 


&g- Or, the prey. h. Or, an evil snare, 1 Hab 1505. 2/Prov. 18: 7, 32 Pet. 2°39. 
S1Sa. 3it'r0, rs 5 Prov.3:7. Luke 18:11. 


XIL. Fruitfulness. — Ver. 12. The wicked desireth the net of evil men. The 
deceitful means by which evil men ensnare other men, and get gain for themselves. Or it 
may mean, as in the margin, the prey, the booty, which evil men obtain; those who sell 
lottery tickets, gamblers, liquor sellers, dishonest persons, and every variety of persons who 
_ by artifice and fraud gain their living. From a bad heart all these thorns and thistles, these 
apples of Sodom, grow. But the root of the righteous. Their true principles in which 
they are rooted. Yieldeth fruit of good deeds, of a happy life, of all things needful for 
soul and body; a steady, firmly-established, regularly and prudently and justly-conducted 
business, bringing in its profits fairly and moderately, as a tree, deeply-rooted in the soil, 
draws thence its natural nourishment, and, “receiving blessing from God,” brings forth its 
fruit in due season. — Wardlaw. 

XIII. The Moral Boomerang. — Ver. 14. “The boomerang is a singular missile 
weapon used by the natives of Australia. It is usually a curved stick of hard wood from 
20 to 30 inches in length. When thrown from the hand with a quick rotary motion, it 
describes very remarkable curves, often moving nearly horizontally a long distance, then 
curving upward to a considerable height, and finally taking a retrograde direction so as to 
fall near the place from which it was thrown. — Webster’s International, A man shall be 
satisfied with good by the fruit of his mouth, etc. The proverb finds its final verifica- 
tion in the last judgment (cf. Matt. 12: 37), but it is also illustrated in the present life. If 
the mouth of a man bringeth forth fruit, —namely, the fruit of wholesome doctrine, of right 
guidance, of comforting exhortation, of peace-bringing consolation for others, — this fruit is 
also to his own advantage, he richly enjoys the good which flows out of his own mouth, the 
blessing he bestows is also a blessing for himself. The same also is the case with the actions 
of aman. That which is done, or the service which is rendered by his hands, comes back 
to him as a reward or as a punishment. — Dedéfesch. 


OTHER SAYINGS. 
“He that watereth shall be watered also himself” (11: 25). 


‘* Give and it shall be given unto you.” 
“ Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost.” 
“ Hoist with his own petard.” 


ILLUSTRATION. What a man says or does reacts upon his own character. He may be 
said to be the scene of the influences of his words as deeds, as a tree is the scene of the work 
of all the leaves it has ever borne. See Ruskin’s Wodern Painters, Vol. V. on “The Branch” 
and “The Leaf Monuments,” 

ILLUSTRATION. An infidel was introduced to a minister with the remark, “ He never 
attends public worship.” “Ah!” said the minister, “I hope you are mistaken.” “By no 
means,” said the stranger, “I always spend Sunday in settling my accounts.” “Then,” was 
the reply, “you will find the day of judgment will be spent in the same manner.” f 

XIV. The Teachable Spirit versus Conceit. — Ver. 15. The way of the foolish 
is right in his own eyes. ‘he fool knows no other standard than his own opinion, and 
will not consult with others in order to know whether his opinion is correct. He that takes 
advice only of himself always takes the advice of a fool. No one of himself can see any- 
thing from all points of view and understand all its relations. Hence the wise man sees 
through others’ eyes as well as his own, and “in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” 

ILLUSTRATION. The shield, gold on one side and silver on the other, and the two 
knights coming to it from opposite points, and fighting because one said it was gold and 
the other knew it was silver. 
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LESSON VIII.— May 21. 
AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. — Prov. 23 : 29-35. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise. — PROV. 20: I. 

INTRODUCTION. — Professor Phelps’s saying, “ The Old Testament often seems as 
if it were inspired specially for young men,” is verified in the present chapter. A father, 
foreseeing the social dangers of a well-born lad, with pleasant manners and a well-filled 
purse, advises him in regard to great banquets; then, with a little gush of affection, entreats 
him to keep out of the company of wine-bibbers and gluttons, who will surely come to” 
poverty. Finally, with a strong, rapid hand, he draws a character-sketch of the drunkard, 
which hangs in the world’s great picture-gallery, a solemn warning for all time. This 
picture is the text of the lesson for to-day. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The subject of this lesson is, 
A WARNING AGAINST STRONG DRINK. 
Dr. C. S. Robinson calls it 
THE DRUNKARD’S LOOKING-GLASS, 


set before those whose face is toward the drunkard’s habits, so that they may see what they 
will be if they go on. We will follow the course of thought in the verses, putting in illus- 
trations and helps under each heading instead of at the end. 


29. Who hath “woe?! who hath sorrow? who hath contentions ? 
Who hath complaining? who hath wounds without cause? 
Who hath “redness” of eyes? 


a. Heb. Oh! &. Hebd. Alas! c. Or, darkness. PYsa, 52 xr, 22, Habo2sis. 2 Gen, 49: 12. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Broad Road and the Travellers therein. — Ver. 29. What a long roll of 
names there would be, if every one who has an aching heart should rise up and give answer 
at the.call of this lesson? Some who are counted freest from care and discomfort would 
be first to respond.— H. C. 7rumbudi. The marks that distinguish the travellers on this 
road are first described as a sort of prison costume, by which prisoners are known, or as the 
brand on the face of a Roman thief. 

First, WoEs. 29. Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? The words corresponding 
to the two substantives are, strictly speaking, interjections. ‘ Who hath 04? who hath ada?” 
So in the margin, “ Who hath OH? who hath ALAs?” The woes are too great and too 
many to name separately. They are woes of body and woes of mind; woes in himself, 
woes in his family; pains, diseases, poverty, — and all without alleviations. A man sick, on 
account of his sins, suffers very differently from one sick in the providence of God. A 
prison, a cross, may be a glory, or it may be a shame. — P. 

SECOND, A QUARRELSOME DisposITION. Who hath contentions? may mean the con- 
flict between desire and conscience, more probably, quarrels and bickerings. ‘“ Quarrelsome 
when in his cups” is an old saying. It excites tongue and brain; and “when wine is in, 
wit is out,” and every evil word is spoken that stirs up bad feeling in others. “What quar- 
rels, fightings, and even murders are constantly growing out of the drunkard’s ‘ contentions’ ! 
Strong drink inflames the passions, and, at the same time, removes the restraint of conscience 

‘and will, — it first maddens, and then unchains the tiger. From many a gallows-tree, where 
the condemned murderer of his fellow-man stood on the brink of eternity, has the whole 
sad wreck of life been summed up in the brief words of awful warning, ‘Rum did it.” — 
Rk. R. Meredith. 

THIRD, GRUMBLING AND COMPLAINING. Who hath complaining? The word is 
translated dadéd¢ng in the common version, and refers to the tendency of strong drink to 
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30. They that tarry long at the wine ;! 
They that go to “seek out mixed wine. 


d. Or, try. 1 Prov. 20:1. Eph. 5:78. 


foolish and endless talking, revealing secrets, vile conversations, shouting, and noisy demon- 
strations, which are common in different stages of drunkenness. The drunkard’s tongue “ is 
set on fire of hell.” But the word is now commonly regarded as meaning “sorrowful com- 
plaint; for example, over the exhausted purse, the neglected work, the anticipated reproaches, 
the diminishing strength.” — De/itzsch. Nothing goes right with the drinker. He complains 
of God, he complains of society, he complains of his family, of his circumstances, of every- 
thing. Nothing can be right to one who is so wrong. 

FourtH, BopiLy Injuries. Who hath wounds without cause? Wounds received 
in causeless or wholly unprofitable disputes, wounds and stripes such as come of the brawls 
of drunken men. — Zange. Without cause. Upon very slight provocation, which men 
inflamed with wine are very apt to take. — Pool, The thought may go much farther than 
this. Drinking men are especially exposed to accidents and diseases which temperance 
would have prevented. 

FirTH, THE PuBLIC MARKS OF THEIR DisGRACE. Who hath redness of eyes? The 
copper nose of the drunkard is not under consideration. The word does not refer to the 
reddening, but the dimming of the eyes, and of the power of vision. — Delitzsch. The copper 
nose is another of the signs of the slave of strong drink, who “makes his nose blush for the 
sins of his mouth.” 

THE BURDEN OF WoEs. As Bunyan’s Pilgrim is represented in the earlier portion of his 
journey as always carrying upon his back a huge bundle of sins, so each traveller in the 
drunkard’s broad road to death is bearing a great bundle of woes. Among them are losses 
of time, of talent, of purity, of a clean conscience, of self-respect, of honor, of religion, 
of the soul. The saloon darkens the family, obstructs business, arrests industry, impedes 
progress, deranges plans, estranges partners, undermines houses, lowers personal standing, 
debauches politics. It is the nurse of political dictators, lobbyists, cormorants. Such are 
a few of the woes of the saloon. Compared with it, Pandora’s box was a casket of treasures. 
Like the unclean spirit of the Gerasene coast, the names of its woes are legion, for they are 
many. — George Dana Boardman. ; 

ILLUSTRATION. How powerfully Shakespeare portrays this; for:example, in his Cassio, 
an honest, kind-hearted man, who allowed himself occasionally to be overcome with wine, 
when he says to Othello: “ Reputation, reputation, reputation! I have lost my reputation. 
I have lost the memorial part of myself; and what remains is bestial!”” Again, Iago says: 
“©O thou invisible spirit of wine! If thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee 
devil.” Once more: “O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away 
their brains; that we should with joy and revel transform ourselves into beasts.” ‘The Koran 
has truly said, “‘ There is a devil in every berry of the grape.””— Boardman. 

ILLUSTRATION. As Robert Hall said: ‘Call things by their right names. A glass of 
brandy and water; that is the current, but not the appropriate name: ask for a glass of 
liquid fire and distilled damnation.” It is the bottomless pit of society, yawning to swallow 
up everything of moral worth. The name of its king is, in the Hebrew tongue, Abaddon; 
and in the Greek tongue, Apollyon; and in the English tongue, Destroyer. Is the day ever 
coming when Michael, the Archangel, shall dethrone Abaddon, and cast him in his own 
bottomless pit, and seal him up forever? — Boardman. ; 

ILLUSTRATION. Compare the enchantress Circe, in Homer’s Odyssey, a good illustration 
of the power of intemperance. She invited the strangers to her marvellously beautiful 
palace, tempted them with her luxurious feasts, but those who partook thereof she turned 
into beasts. Only Ulysses, protected by a certain flower, was safe from her enchantments. 
That flower for us is Total Abstinence. See the story as best told in Hawthorne’s 7an- 
glewood Tales. 


*€Soon as the potion works, their human counte- And they, so perfect in their misery, 
nance, Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is changed But boast themselves more comely than before, 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, And all their friends and native home forget, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 


— Milton’s Comus. 


II. Whence these Travellers came. — Ver. 30. They that tarry long at the wine. 
The tendency of strong drink is to continue drinking, to spend hours, often the whole night, 
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31. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
When it giveth its colour in the cup, 
When it *‘goeth down smoothly : 


e. Or, moveth itself aright. 


in carousals. They that go to seek out mixed wine. They go to the wine house, the 
place of revelry. Septuagint, those who hunt out where carousals are taking place. Mixed 
wine undoubtedly here signifies spiced, drugged, medicated wine, the intoxicating power of 
which is increased by the infusion of drugs and spices. — AZwenscher. Such men “ drink 
the cup of a costly death.” — Tennyson. 

ILLUSTRATION. The chemical analysis of the liquors used by the people in this country 
shows that they drink alcohol, arsenic, alum, aloes, bitter almonds, blood, chalk, cherry-laurel 
water, cocculus-indicus, copperas, gypsum, henbane, isinglass, lime, lead, logwood, nux 
yomica, opium, oil of vitriol, oil of juniper, oil of turpentine, tobacco, sugar of lead, resin, 
etce.— S. S. Fournal. 

Note. Here are indicated four dangerous passes. Who does not enter the first will not 
be waylaid in the fourth. (1) Keeping badcompany. (2) Sipping the wine. (3) Drinking 
to excess. (4) Drunken carousals. 

Nore. That every drunkard was once an innocent child. Every one was first a mod- 
erate drinker. No one ever yet became a drunkard who refused to touch intoxicating drink. 
Not all who drink moderately do become drunkards, but no ene ever became a drunkard 
who did not first drink moderately. : 

ILLUSTRATION. A little steamer once shot the rapids at Niagara; and, though the captain 
declared, “The fact of my having gone through safely with my boat does not demonstrate to 
my satisfaction that the river is navigable,” many men have been ambitious of testing it. Paul 
Boynton took the precaution of sending down some logs; and when he saw the heavy timbers 
come through, splintered and soaked, he left Niagara the same day. We have not forgotten 
the fate of Matthew Webb, another famous swimmer, who also looked long and intently upon 
the seething waters, and thought that 4e could go through. — Mary B. Briges. 

IlI. The Deceitful Attractions. — Ver. 31. Look not thou upon the wine. Do not 
put yourself in the way of temptation. He who goes freely into temptation is already more 
than half fallen. When it is red. Red wines were most esteemed in the East. The wine 
of Lebanon is said to be of a rich golden color, like Malaga. When it giveth its colour. 
Literally, z¢s eye, the clear drzghtness, or the beaded bubbles on which the wine-drinker looks 
with complacency.— Plumpire. In the cup. Sparkles or bubbles when poured out or ~ 
shaken; “carries a bead,” which is regarded to be an indication of the strength and quality 
of the liquor. Some wines are celebrated for their brilliant appearance.— W. Hunter. 
When it goeth down smoothly, or “ moveth itself aright,” not referring to the sparkling 
of the wine; but rather it “ describes the pellucid stream flowing pleasantly from the wine- 
skin or jug into the goblet or the throat.”” — Plumptre. 

This verse thus pictures out the attractive side of wine, when it seems perfectly harmless 
to sip a little, when it is bright and inspiring, thrilling the nerves with delight, promising all 
joy and freedom. It is the shining side of evil that is so dangerous, this embroidered veil 
that hides the death beyond, this flowery entrance to the path that leads to death. 

ILLUSTRATION. An English soldier was in India, and asked an intoxicated creature why 
he did not cease from such habits. He gave him a fable: “A king once permitted the 
devil to kiss him on either shoulder. Immediately two serpents grew up from the two sides 
of his neck. Furious with hunger, they attacked his head, and attempted forcibly to get at — 
his brain. The king snatched them away, and tore them to pieces with his nails. But he 
soon found, to his indescribable horror, that they had become part of himself, and now, in 
wounding them, he was lacerating his own flesh.” This Indiaman meant, by his story, to 
say that he could not put away the indulgence which had become a part of him; his lust 
of liquor was integrated in his soul, like any other part of his nature. Serpent as it was, it 
must be suffered hopelessly to sting forever. — C. S. Robinson in Sunday School Times. ; 

ILLUSTRATION, THE SOCIAL QUICKSAND. “It sometimes happens on certain coasts of 
Brittany or Scotland that a man, traveller or fisherman, walking on the beach at low tide, far 
from the bank, suddenly notices that for several minutes he has been walking with some 
difficulty. The strand beneath his feet is like pitch; his soles stick to it; it is sand no 
longer —it is glue. The beach is perfectly dry; but at every step he takes, as soon as he 
lifts his foot, the print which it leaves fills with water. The eye, however, has noticed no 
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32. At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like ‘an adder. 


J. Or, a basilisk. 


change. - The immense strand is smooth and tranquil; all the sand has the same appear- 
ance; nothing distinguishes the surface which is solid from that which is no longer so; the 
joyous little cloud of sand-fleas continue to leap tumultuously over the wayfarer’s feet. The 
man pursues his way, goes forward, inclines to the land, endeavors to get nearer the upland. 
He is not anxious. Anxious about what? Only he feels somehow as if the weight of his 
feet increases with every step he takes. Suddenly he sinks in. He sinks in two or three 
inches. Decidedly he is not on the right road; he stops to take his bearings. All at once 
he looks at his feet. His feet have disappeared. The sand covers them. He draws his 
feet out of the sand; he will retrace his steps; he turns back; he sinks in deeper. The 
sand comes up to his ankles; he pulls himself out, and throws himself to the left; the sand 
is half-leg deep. He throws himself to the right; the sand comes up to his shins. Then 
he recognizes with unspeakable terror that he is caught in the quicksand, and that he has 
beneath him the fearful medium in which man can no more walk than the fish can swim. 
He throws off his load, if he has one, lightens himself like a ship in distress. It is already 
too late; the sand is above his knees. He calls, he waves his hat or his handkerchief; the 
sand gains on him more and more. If the beach is deserted, if the land is too far off, if 
there is no help in sight, it is all over. He is condemned to that appalling burial, long, 
infallible, implacable, impossible to slacken or to hasten, which endures for hours, which 
will not end, which seizes you erect, free, in full health, which draws you by the feet, which 
at every effort that you attempt, at every shout that you utter, drags you a little deeper, 
sinking you slowly into the earth while you look upon the horizon, the trees, the green fields, 
the smoke of the villages on the plains, the sails of the ships upon the sea, the birds flying 
and singing, the sunshine and the sky. The victim attempts to sit down, to lie down, to 
creep. Every movement he makes inters him. He straightens up, he sinks in; he feels 
that he is being swallowed up. He howls, implores, cries to the clouds, despairs. Behold 
him waist-deep in the sand. The sand reaches his breast; he is now only a bust. He 
raises his arms, utters-furious groans, clutches the beach with his nails, would hold by that 
straw, leans upon his elbows to pull himself out of this soft sheath, sobs frenziedly. The 
sand rises. The sand reaches his shoulders; the sand reaches his neck; the face alone is 
visible now. The mouth cries, the sand fills it—silence. The eyes still gaze, the sand 
shuts them—night. Now the forehead decreases, a little hair flutters above the sand; a 
hand comes to the surface of the beach, moves and shakes, and disappears. It is the earth- 
drowning man. The earth filled with the ocean becomes a trap. It presents itself like a 
plain, and opens like a wave.” — Victor Hugo. You have doubtless noticed during this 
description the striking analogy between the quicksand and intemperance. The young man 
indulges in his social glass joyously, merrily, until at length he feels a little of the power of 
appetite; but he is not anxious. His strong will can keep it in check, and he goes on with 
his indulgences without a thought of fear. Songs are merry about him, laughter is loud 
and frequent; he is in no danger of crossing the invisible line between moderation and 
drunkenness. And yet somehow his feet become unsteady, and his nerves tremble strangely. 
Suddenly he wakes from his dream of security to find that last night he lost control of him- 
self, and became the laughing-stock of the street. He makes resolutions of reform; he will 
give up his drinks. Then he finds that the dregs of the social glass form a quicksand that 


“holds his feet with a terrible power. With agony he realizes the power of a quenchless 


thirst. He takes the pledge, entreats the aid of friends, resolves to amend; falls, resolves 
again, again he yields to temptation. Then if Faith, Hope, and Charity do not lead him to 
Christ, and “hope all things” for him, even against hope, and forgive all his failures, and 
deliver him from evil, he will die in despair.— From 7he Cup of Death. ; 

IV. The Bitter End. —Vers. 32-35. 32. At the last it biteth like a serpent. Like 
a serpent it will be brilliant of color, and glide with easy motion; and like-a serpent it will 
bite. Adder. The second word, “adder,” is the more specific, and is said to be the 
Cerastes, or horned snake, the first more generic.— Cook. The Cerastes is exceedingly 
venomous. It lurks in the sand, coiled up perhaps in a camel’s footprint, ready to dart at 
any passing animal. ’ ; ; 

Tur SERPENT AND THE ADDER. The East is woefully cursed with poisonous reptiles of 
all kinds. The special point to be observed in the present instance, however, is that the 
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33. Thine eyes shall behold ’strange things, 
And thine heart shall utter froward things. 

34. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

35. They have stricken’ me, sha/t thou say, and I was not hurt ; 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not: 
When shall I awake? I will seek? it yet again. 


g- Or, strange women. 1 Prov. 27: 22. Jer. 5 3 3: 2 Deut. 29:19. Isa. 56: 12. 


comparison of wine to the serpent begins in the 31st verse rather than in the 32d. This 
may be seen better in the following rendering of the two verses: “ Look not on the wine 
when it reddeneth, when it showeth its eye in the cup— glideth smoothly. After that, it 
biteth like the serpent and stingeth like the hissing-serpent.” — S. S. Times. 

At the first it is the wine of pleasant fellow- 
ship; at the last it is the “wine of the wrath of 
Almighty God, poured out without mixture.” At 
the first it is the agreeable excitement of an even- 
ing; at the last it is the long-drawn agony of an 
endless perdition. At the first it is the grateful 
stimulus of an hour; at the last it is “the worm 
that never dies, and the fire that never shall be 
quenched.” — 7vrask. 

ILLUSTRATION. The summarized statistics of 
India show that during a single year the num- 
ber of deaths in its various principalities, from 
: two sources alone, tigers and the bites of ven- 
os SSSI | omous serpents, reached the sum of 21,990. 

There is something startling in a statement like 
this, and American readers congratulate them- 
selves on living in a country where wild beasts 
and venomous reptiles are comparatively harm- 
less. And yet our civilization tolerates and fos- 
ters a destroyer whose ravages are of far more 
appalling proportions. The victims of the traffic 
in ardent spirits greatly outnumber those of the 
brute-destroyers of India. ; 

33. Thine eyes shall behold strange 
3 things, as the drunkard does in delirium tre- 

Horned Snake (Cerastes). mens. And all the time on the way to this 

his vision is perverted. Nothing appears to 

him as it really is. The margin and the common version have strange women, expressing 

the fact that wine excites lust, and defiles the imagination and the character. Thine heart 

shall utter froward things, because the heart itself becomes perverse. Wild ravings thy 

heart shall utter. The primary sense of the verb being to turn a thing upside down, as 

said so often of Sodom and Gomorrah. Hence the noun denoting topsy-turviness, utter 

contradictoriness, absurdity, and wild confusion, the talk of a man in the delirium tremens. 

— Tayler Lewis. What ridiculous, incoherent nonsense will men talk when drunk, who at 
another time will speak admirably and to the point! — Henry. 

34. As he that lieth down in the midst of the sea. Asleep on a vessel in the storm, 
and unconscious of his danger. Upon ...a mast. An unsteady place, whence he is 
almost certain to fall. The drunkard is represented as surrounded by danger, and yet insen- 
sible to his perilous situation, as a reckless mariner reposing in a frail bark in the midst of 
a rolling, tempestuous sea; or as a sea-boy, sleeping soundly in unconscious security at the 
mast-head, in imminent peril of his life. The drinker does not believe he is in danger even 
when most in danger. 

35. They have stricken me, ... and I was not hurt; they have beaten me, and I 
felt it not. This is the inebriate’s contemptuous answer to the admonitions of those who 
warn him of sickness and wounds. He has been stricken, and not made sick; he has been 
beaten, but he has felt no bruises, It was but the temporary results of a frolic. ‘here is 
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no occasion for being troubled. Advice and warning are of little use then. The very 
drinking habits dull the conscience, and harden the heart. “The fool will not learn even 

_by experience.” When shall I awake? Better, omitting the interrogation, When J shall 
awake I will seek it yet again. — Cook. I will seek it yet again. The picture ends with 
the words of the drunkard on waking from his sleep. He has been unconscious of the 
excesses and outrages of the night, and his first thought is to return to his old habit. — 
Cook. This is a true picture. One of the greatest punishments of drunkenness is this 
insatiable appetite, that, in spite of all warnings and in the face of all consequences, the 
drunkard returns again to his cups. The victims of intemperance will trample over every- 
thing to reach strong drink. Put wife and children in the path before them, and they cast 
them aside. Put Respectability and Honor and Manhood there; they gaze at them a 
moment, and fling them away. Bring Heaven and Christ and Salvation to withstand their 
downward way, and they trample them under their feet. Lay Remorse, with all its coiling 
serpent tongues and scorpion stings in the path, yet they walk on. Pile up miseries, sorrows, 
pains, diseases before them, yea, point out in the way the ghastly form of death, and still 
they go on, for they W217 have Rum. — P. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


I, SUMMARY OF THE EVILS OF INTEMPER- i Ter Coe 
ANCE, 

1. It injures the body. 1. Don’t begin. 
2. It ruins the soul. 2. Touch not, taste not, handle not. 
3. It disables the mind. 3. Keep away from drinking places. 

Pa . Keep away from the company of 
4. It unfits for daily life. 4 oe whodnnle P. 
5. It brings poverty. 5. Sign the pede. ; eee 
6. It leads into bad company. 6. First and chiefest, give yourself body 


and soul to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

7. Use all the helps of prayer and 
religion. 

8. Work continually for temperance 
and religion. 

g. Keep yourselves familiar with the 
arguments for temperance. 

ro. It leads to crime. 10. Prohibitory laws. 

11. It fills poor-houses and prisons. 11. A temperance atmosphere. 


7.. It is opposed to religion and morality. 
8. It injures family and friends. 


g. It tempts others. 


THE PLEDGE, 


Get all to sign the Pledge. This is one of the most effective ways of promoting 
Temperance. 


a 


We hereby pledge ourselves to abstain from all intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. 
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LESSON IX.— May 28. 
THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. — Prov. 31: 10-31. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. — PROV. 31: 30. : 

POSITION. — This chapter is the latest collection in the Book of Proverbs, a-kind of 
‘appendix to the proverbs collected by Hezekiah, 

AUTHOR. —The author is perhaps King Lemuel, reporting in the first portion his 
mother’s teachings, and in the second picturing his ideal of woman. Whether Lemuel is 
‘a real or only an imaginary person is unknown. Professor Cheyne thinks that vs, 11-31 are 
‘so unlike the previous sections that they must have been by another author. . 

AN ACROSTIC.— This section is an alphabetical acrostic, the verses beginning with 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in order, as given in connection with the text. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


As this lesson is adapted directly to only a portion of the members of our Sabbath- 
‘schools, it is a serious question how to teach it to the best advantage to all. Probably the 
best thing we can do is to use these verses as 


A LESSON ON HOME, 
of which “the excellent woman” is the chief factor, but to which all of us have relations, 
and for which all of us have duties. 


Nore, too, that we must seek the principles which underlie this description of what a 
-woman should do twenty-five centuries ago, and translate them into terms of modern life. 


$$ — 10. A virtuous woman who can find ?? 
For her price is far above “rubies. 
3—11. The heart of her husband trusteth in her, 
And he shall have no lack of ° gain. 


a. See Job. 28 : 18, &. Heb. spoil. 1 Prov. 19:14. Eccl. 7: 28. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Home-Maker. — Ver. 10. A virtuous woman. “A woman of force, bodily 
vigor, spiritualized to that of capacity, ability; combined with fine manners and culture.” 
— Delitzsch. The expression combines the ideas of moral goodness and bodily vigor and 
activity. — Pulpit Com. Who can find? ' Implying the difficulty of finding, as of finding 
‘precious stones. The very best and most perfect are rare, but there are found many precious 
stones, of real purity, beauty, and worth, and there were never so many as to-day. “In 
ancient Jerusalem, when one was married, they were wont to ask, ‘ Has he found?’” —De- 
Zitzsch. For her price is far above rubies (or pearls). The poet thereby means to say 
that such a wife is a more precious possession than all earthly things which are precious 
and that he who finds such an one has to speak of his rare fortune. — Delitesch. : 

‘* She is mine own; 
And I as rich in having such a jewel, 


As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 


— Shakespeare. 
Wherever a true woman comes, home is always around her. The stars may be over her 


head, the glow-worms in the night-cold grass may be the fire at her foot; but home is where 
she is. — Ruskin. 


Il. The Home. — Vers. 11, 12. 

11. The heart of her husband trusteth in her. She is his natural confidante and 
counsellor; her advice is more valuable than that of much cleverer people, because it 
is so absolutely disinterested. One may often observe in an ideal marriage "though the 
husband seems to be the stronger and the more self-reliant, the wife is really the pillar of 
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i—12. She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 
‘I — 13. She seeketh wool and flax, 
And worketh ‘willingly with her hands. 


c. Or, at the business of. 


strength. — orton. He shall have no lack of gain. The A. V. has need of sport, that 
is, profit, gain of all kinds, though the word originally meant spoil taken from’ an enemy. 
With such a wife he is sure to be prosperous. “In addition to all those treasures of mutual 
love and spiritual converse, all those invaluable services of counsel and guidance, of criticism 
and encouragement, she is a positive source of wealth to him. She is the house-manager. 
If he earns the bread in the first instance, it is in her hands that it seems to be miraculously 
multiplied. If he brings home the money which is enough for their wants, it is she who 
turns the silver into gold and makes the modest means appear great wealth.” — Horton. 
Thus, naturally, she doeth him good, and the good continues all the days of her life.. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE Homer. The homes ofa country make it what it is. The centre 
of power for building up a country in virtue, religion, and prosperity lies in the home. The 
battle of Science has for its central point, its Waterloo, the origin of life; the religious war- 
fare centres around the Cross, the Alcyone of all’religious forces; the moral battle is about 
the Home. Mrs. Hunt says that the Star of Bethlehem for temperance stands over the 
Schoolhouse. The Star of Bethlehem for morals and religion stands over the Home. The 
Home is the place nearest Paradise on earth, a hint of the Eden of the past, and a prophecy 
of Paradise regained. 

ILLUSTRATION, According to the Greek legend, as interpreted by Ruskin, when Jupiter, 
the type of ruling, manly power, was married to Juno, the goddess of the household, Earth, 
came to the wedding, and brought as a wedding present a branch full of golden apples, 
which Juno sent to the Garden of the Hesperides, the Greek paradise far over the western 
sea, in order that the most precious fruit should grow in the loveliest garden of the world. 
Over these golden apples she placed as guard the four daughters of Atlas, who sustained 
the world, and of Hesperis, after whom the daughters and the garden were named. These 
maidens were named Avglé, Brightness; Erytheia, Blushing Modesty; Hestia, the Spirit of 
the Hearth; and Arethusa, Ministering. The Hesperides garden of modern times is the 
Home. 

Two OR MORE TO MAKE A Home. The'tendency of modern times is for the men and 
boys to feel that they have little responsibility for the happiness and culture of the home. 
But they are responsible, and should do their very best to make the home the happiest place 
in the world. Both influences are needful. Both together keep the home results from 
being one-sided. Husband and wife are different so that each may supplement the other, 
so that each may look up to the other as the better one, because each is superior in some 
things. 

ee cron. We are told of the Persian bird Juftak, which has only one wing. On 
the wingless side the male bird has a hook, and the female a ring. When thus fastened 
together, and only when fastened together, can they fly. The human race is that Persian 
bird, the Juftak. When man and woman unite, they may soar skyward, scorning the 
ground. — Gail Hamilton. 

Ill. Daily Duties and Cares. — Vers. 13-15, 19. ; ; 

13. She seeketh wool and flax (from which linen is made), as materials for clothing 
and domestic uses. And worketh willingly. Cheerfully, of her own accord. There were 
no factories, and the clothing must be woven at home. Hence ver. 19, She layeth her 
hands to the distaff, z.c. the staff to which is tied the bunch of flax from which the spin- 
ning-wheel draws the thread. To this she applies her hand; she deftly performs the work 
of spinning her flax into thread. — Pulpit Com. The sfinning-wheel is a German invention 
of the 16th century, but the spindle and the wheel are more ancient. — Dedi¢asch. And her 
hands hold the spindle, z.c. the cylindrical wood on which the thread winds itself as it is 
spun. : 
4 ILLUSTRATION. It is reported of Augustus himself, at the height of the Roman splendor, 
that he wore a robe which was made for him by Livia, his wife. — Bzd. Museum. “We 
remember how Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, was found sitting in the midst of her hand- 
maids, carding wool and spinning (Livy, I. 57). So in the Middle Ages noble ladies worked 
at tapestry with their attendants.” 
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™— 14. She is like the merchant-ships ; 
She bringeth her food from afar. 

4 — 15. She riseth also while it is yet night,’ 
And giveth meat to her household,’ 
And their “task to her maidens. 


d. Or, portion. 1 Rom. 12: 11. 2 Luke 12: 42. 


14. She is like the merchant-ships. With an enterprising spirit she “goes out 
beyond the nearest circle; she descries also distant opportunities of advantageous purchase 
and profitable exchange, 
; Se ’ and brings in from a dis- 
RES a Shes tance what is necessary 
iy 5 for the supply of her 

J it house.” — Delitesch. 
15. She riseth also 
while it is yet night. 
Before dawn, We are 
to consider the different 
circumstances from ours. 
There was not much 
variety of work for even- 
ings. Few books, no 
newspapers, poor light, 
and hence early sleep, 
" which permitted early 
NA rising. In our day there 
AN is more danger of too 
little sleep instead of too 
much. We join with 
Sancho Panza’s “ bless- 
ings on the man that 
invented sleep,” but the 
night’s rest should be 
lengthened at the begin- 
ning, not at the end. It_ 

is true that 

“‘ Early to bed, and early to 


rise, 

<i Makes a man _ healthy, 

Raise esi 2 wealthy, and wise,”’ 
but this is not+true of 
Distaff, and Woman working on Tapestry. “Late to bed and early 
to rise.” And giveth 
meat. Food. She distributes from the storehouse the food that will be wanted for 

the day. And their task to her maidens. Sets them to work. 

Note, Ist, That the daily home duties are one of the very best schools for building up a 
noble character. There is something in the home to train each virtue and each grace. On 
this tree may grow every fruit of the Spirit. Home does not narrow, it broadens, What 
nobler work is there than training immortal souls for immortal life? Where better can be 
found the golden stairway to heaven? 

SAINTs. We often look in the wrong places to find saints and heroes and martyrs. 
They may sometimes, indeed, be found in hermit’s cells, oftener on beds of sickness; but 
for the most part they are men and women burdened with cares, pressed with daily labors, 
thronging the streets of traffic, busy with a thousand duties, crucified on invisible crosses, 
winning battles on the unseen battlefields of the heart. From the home rises Jacob’s ladder, 
with its steps to heaven. 

ILLUSTRATION. The wise woman of Medina went everywhere to find God, and then at 
last in her own home, doing her daily duties, she found him. 

ILLusTRATION. The “ Legend Beautiful,” in Longfellow’s Tales ofa Wayside Inn. 
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May 28. THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. PROV. 31: 10-31. 
1— 16. She considereth a field, and buyeth it: 
With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 
M—17. She girdeth her loins with strength, 
And maketh strong her arms. 
 — 18. She perceiveth that her merchandise is profitable : 
Her lamp goeth not out by night. 
— 1g. She layeth her hands to the distaff, 
And her “hands hold the spindle. 
= — 20. She spreadeth out her “hand to the poor ;? 
Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy, 


e. Heé. palms. J. Heb. palm. MPs. 4rsn. Hebi x3icx6s 


Nore, 2d, The home is in its nature a university. It is a large part of the true “uni- 
versity extension” movement. There is something in it, if rightly used, to train every 
faculty of the mind. There is mental philosophy in the care of children, chemistry in 
cooking, political economy in the management of- the household, arithmetic in the accounts, 
art in the decorations and music. The home is a miniature world. 

ILLUSTRATION. The home is sometimes like the philosopher’s garden, of which he boasted 
to his friends. A visitor wondered, when he saw how small it was. ‘ Yes,” said the phi- 
losopher, “it is not very long, nor very broad, but oh, it is wondrous high.” 

ILLUSTRATION. Cardinal Wiseman, in a lecture given a few years ago, said that the 
reason why the arts attained so high a degree of perfection in the Middle Ages, was because 
the men who had the mind to design and conceive, worked out their ideas with their own 
hands. Labor did not degrade them; they exalted labor. Raphael, Angelo, Cellini did 
their own work. Thus on the shrine of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, a piece of work so 
exquisitely beautiful that no iconoclasm dared to touch it, is portrayed the artist, Peter 
Vischer, with his apron on, and with chisel and mallet in his hands. 

IV. Business Qualities. — Vers. 16-18. 

16. She considereth a field. She studies and knows the value of the field, and then 
buyeth it, and makes a vineyard of it. With the fruit of her hands. The money she 
has earned by her industry. 

17. She girdeth her loins with strength. The phrase is metaphorically expressive 
of the energy and force with which she prepares herself for her work. — Pulpit Com. 

18. She perceiveth. By experience and by observation. She understands her busi- 
ness. She is wise in business methods. Her lamp goeth not out by night. She works 
evenings as well as daytimes, spinning at home (ver. 19), when she cannot see to her fields 
and merchandise. ‘Some take the lamp here in an allegorical sense, as signifying life, 
happiness, and prosperity, as 13:9 and 20: 20; others, as denoting a bright example of 
diligence and piety (Matt. 5: 16).” — P2dpit Com. 

BUSINESS TRAINING FOR GiRts. Girls should be trained not only in their peculiar 
duties, but in business methods. They should be taught how to buy, how to use bank 
checks, the value of different articles. This can best be done, wherever it is possible, by 
giving them an allowance for their clothes and personal expenses. 

V. The Home a Centre of Benevolence. — Ver. 20. 

She spreadeth out her hand to the poor. She extends her hands in sympathy and 
readiness to help. With all her industry, she is not narrow and selfish and grasping, but 
of a large and loving heart. It is this which saves industry from worldliness. “ Economy 
and generosity go hand in hand. Frugal livers and hard workers are always the largest 
givers. Among all the noble and Christlike offices of woman this is the one which most 
strikingly connects her with the human life of our Lord. It is her function to excite and 
to cherish the quality of compassion in the human heart, and by her trained skill and 
intuitive tact to make the ministrations of the community to the poor, truly charitable instead 
of dangerously demoralizing. Man is apt to relieve the poor by the laws of political econ- 
omy, without emotion and by measure: he makes a Poor Law which produces the evil it 
intends to relieve.” — Horton. 

ILLUSTRATION. The lamp that shines farthest away, shines brightest at home. Industry 
without charity would darken the home, as well as leave the world in darkness. 
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5 __ 51. She is not afraid of the snow for her household ; 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
9 — 22. She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry ; _ 
Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 
3 — 23. Her husband! is known in the gates, 
When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
D — 24. She maketh linen garments and selleth them ; 
And delivereth girdles unto the "merchant. 
Y— 25. Strength and dignity are her clothing ; 
And she laugheth at the time to come. 
5 — 26. She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
And the ‘law of kindness? is on her tongue. 
% — 27. She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 


g. Or, cushions, h. Heb. Canaanite. 7. Or, teaching. 1 Prov. 12: 4. 2'y Pets) 13; 4; 


VI. Comfort and Beauty. — Vers. 21-25. 

21. She is not afraid of the snow. Occasionally seen in Palestine (two winters out. 
of three in Jerusalem). ‘She has no fears concerning the comfort and health of her family, 
even in the severest winter. For all her household are clothed with scarlet; with warm 
garments.” “Scarlet was supposed, and rightly, to absorb and retain heat, as white to repel 
it; being made of wool, the garments would be warm as well as stately in appearance. 
Warm garments were the more necessary as the only means of heating rooms was the 
introduction of portable chafing-dishes containing burning charcoal (see Jer. 36: 22, etc.).” 
— Pulpit Com. 

22. She maketh forherself. Not for her own bed, but she herself prepares them for 
her family. Carpets. Rather cushions, mattresses for the beds. Her clothing is fine 
linen. Of finest texture, white and costly. And purple. The richest and most beautiful 
colors. 

Beauty. I can well remember when it was thought to be worldly and wicked to have 
much beauty in dress. God’s ‘flowers in a bonnet were deemed a sin. God has filled his 
world with beauty, and every child of God should be as beautiful as possible. Only fashion 
and costliness are not synonyms of beauty. The true ornament is indeed godliness and 
“a meek and quiet spirit,” but such a gem should have a fitting setting. Good taste is not 
opposed to goodness. 

23. Her husband is known in the gates, where the business of the city is transacted. 
Her influence exalts her husband in character and influence; and her skill arrays him 
with clothing worthy of his position. Among the elders. The chief men. 

24. She maketh linen garments ... girdles. Necessary with the flowing robes of 
the East. ‘Some of them are of linen, curiously worked in gold and silver thread and 
studded with jewels and gold.” And selleth them. Her industry and business qualities 
are again referred to. 

25. Strength and dignity are her clothing. Her character is worthy of her position. 
She laugheth at the time to come. She has no fears for the future. Her prosperity is 
well founded. The fruits of her life must be good. 

Nore how much is said of strength. The girls of our day may learn a lesson in the 
care of their health, and training in a sound body as well as bright mind. 

VII. Home Teaching and Training. — Vers. 26, 27. 

26. She openeth her mouth with wisdom. She has gained wisdom, she has interested 
herself in affairs, so that “when she speaks, it is not gossip, or slander, or idle talk, that she 
utters, but sentences of prudence and sound sense.” — Pulpit Com. And the law of kind- 
ness is on her tongue. She is no scold; she is not made hard and ungracious by her 
duties and cares. She is full of sympathy and love as well as of wisdom. The power of 
conversation is one of the greatest powers and charms of woman. All the other gifts 
spoken of above would be failures but for this law of kindness. 

27. She looketh well to the ways of her household. She is a family woman, 
training up her children in religion and in virtue. 
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jf) — 28. Her children rise up, and call her blessed ; 
Her husband aso, and he praiseth her, saying: 
1— 29. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all. 
W— 30. Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: 
Bui a woman that feareth the Lorp, she shall be praised. 
1) — 31. Give her of the fruit of her hands ;! 
And let her works praise her in the gates. 


1 Matt. 7 : 16, 20. 


FAMILY TRAINING is the greatest influence around the young. 

FAMILY RELIGION is the foundation of Church, of Sunday-school, of religious life, of the 
country’s morality and prosperity. 

FAMILY PRAYERS are a great aid to family religion. 

THE FAMILY ATMOSPHERE, of religious life, of benevolence, of temperance, of kindness, 
of intelligence, of bright conversation, is the largest factor in family training. 

ILLUSTRATION. Dr. Talmage, in his Marriage Ring, says that of 120 clergymen who 
were telling their experience, 100 assigned, as the means of their conversion, a Christian 
mother. 

ILLUSTRATION. For many years I kept a strict record of certain facts relating to those 
who joined the church under my ministry. Of the 374 whose record I have, 327, or seven- 
eighths, belonged to families in which one or both parents were Christians, in almost all 
cases the mother. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. (1) Mr. Kingsmill, in his Prisons and Prisoners, gives the result of his 
inquiries as to the orzgiz of the criminal courses of a large number of prisoners. Summing 
them up, we find that at least four out of five had their origin in bad homes, or the want of 
homes. (2) The superintendent of the Providence, R.I., Reform School said that such 
was the case with nine-tenths of those who were sent to his institution. (3) Col. Gardner 
Tufts for ten years had the oversight of all the youth in Massachusetts, under 17, who were 
sentenced by the courts. Of the 20,000 thus brought under his charge, he told me that not 
more than one-tenth had any homes that could be called homes. 

ILLUSTRATION. In one of the numbers of Harper's Magazine were two pictures, — one 
of them was the mother of the Gracchi, pointing to her two boys and saying, “These are 
my jewels”; the other of two fashionably dressed women, reading from the report of a 
meeting just held in New York, “I am tired of discussing household matters. There is no 
worse thing for woman than to sit day after day taking care of miserable, sickly, puling 
children.” 

VIII. Her Rewards. — Vers. 28-31. 

‘First. 28. Her children... call her blessed. For they have been blessed in her. 

SECOND. Her husband... praiseth her. He speaks the truth, and comforts her 
by expressing his feelings of praise. 

29. Thou excellest them all. “Ido not question that other women are good and 
true, but I am sure that you are better than all.” And so she is. Every true wife is the 
best wife. 

TuirD. Her increasing beauty. 30. Favour, graceful, lovely, external appearance, and 
beauty. These fade, these lose their attraction if they exist alone. But a woman that 
feareth the LORD, with true religion, moral beauty, the source of the virtues mentioned 
above, and ever increasing in power. So that the moral beauty shall more than make up 
for the fading of mere external attractions and transfigure even age into loveliness. A true 
woman must be a religious woman. i koe 

FourTH. 31. Her works praise her. They cannot but be seen in her family, in her 
good works, and in her character. “Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 
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LESSON X.— JUNE 4. 


REVERENCE AND FIDELITY.—Ecct. 5: 1-12.~ 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Wot s/othful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord. 
— Rom. 12:11. 


EXPLANATORY. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. The somewhat barren character of the verses selected for 
this lesson emphasizes the plan, which was doubtless intended to be adopted, of spending 
a considerable portion of the time on the book itself. Each scholar should obtain a general 
idea of the book, its object, plan, method of teaching, and the conclusion at which it arrives, 
as a basis for future reading and study. New interest in the book itself will be given, and 
new light on some of the problems of life, problems that perplex every one. 

The Name. — Eccuesiastes, or KouérituH. Lecclestastes is the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Xoheleth, as given in the Septuagint. It means either ‘‘one who calls an 
assembly together,” to teach or talk to them, and thus may be called a Preacher; or “a 
member of such an assembly” who takes part in its discussions, and thus speaks to them. 
Dean Plumptre calls him the Debater. “To use the title of a modern book with which 
most readers are familiar, the writer speaks as one who takes his part in a meeting of 
Friends in Council” (by Arthur Helps). 

AUTHORSHIP AND Date, It lies on the surface that the writer of the book, who, though 
he does not introduce the name of Solomon, identifies himself (chap. I: 12-16) with the his- 
torical son of David, was either actually the king of Israel whose name was famous for 
“wisdom and largeness of heart,” or that, for some reason or other, he adopted the dramatic 
personation of his character as a form of authorship. — Plumpire. 

That Solomon was the author was, up to the time of Luther, the almost uniform opinion 
of both Jewish and Christian interpreters, “amounting almost to the ‘semper, wbigue, et ab 
omnibus’ (always, everywhere, and by all), which Vincent of Lerins made the test of 
Catholicity.” It was supposed that “the Song of Songs was written by Solomon in his 
youth, the Proverbs in his maturity, and Ecclesiastes in his old age.” Certainly no one 
could better from his own experience show what wealth and pleasure and wisdom, and 
this world at its highest and best could do for man; so that men would say that if Solomon 
failed, then all others must fail, too, in their search for the highest good in these things. 

If Solomon was the author, the date would be about 1000 B.c. 

The tendency of modern scholarship is to the opinion that the book of Ecclesiastes was 
written by some unknown author in the Persian period, after the exile, and later than Ezra 
and Nehemiah. In this case the author, in his Quest for the highest good, lets the experi- 
ence of Solomon utter its teaching in chapters 1, 2, as if he would say, “This is what 
Solomon says to us.” This is no deception, but “a dramatic personation of character which 
has at all times been looked upon as a legitimate form of authorship.” ‘ With some writers 
of the highest genius, as e.¢., with Robert Browning and Tennyson, a monologue or soliloquy 
of this character has been a favorite form of composition, The speeches in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, the Afologies written in the name of Socrates by Xenophon and Plato, the 
Dialogues of Plato throughout, are instances in which no one would dream of imputing 
fraud to the writers, though in all these cases we have, with scarcely the shadow of a doubt, 
the thoughts and words of the writers and not of the men whom they represent as speak- 
ing.” —Plumptre. The reasons for this opinion are (1) The language. “ Delitzsch says that 
‘If the Book of Kohéleth be of old Solomonic origin, then there is no history of the Hebrew 
language’ (Delitzsch, /ntrod. p. 190). Ginsburg (p. 253) asserts, with equal emphasis, 
that ‘we could as easily believe that Chaucer is the author of Rasselas as that Solomon 
wrote Kohéleth.’” On the other hand, Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
denies that there are any forms of words that Solomon could not have written; and others 
who believe in the Solomonic authorship believe that these later forms of words have come 
from editing and modernizing to meet the changed language of the people of the Exile, as 
our English Bible, Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare have been modernized in our day. 
(2) It is claimed that the allusions to government and social life imply the circumstances of 
the exile and not of Solomon. 

Nore that the question of authorship is interesting, but not of great importance. It 
affects no doctrine or truth. The question of inspiration in no way turns upon it. 
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Nore that persons of all schools of thought, even the most evangelical, differ as to the 
authorship and date. 

THE PURPOSE AND PLAN. The object of the book is to guide men in the search for 
the highest good. It is a series of pictures of the varying experiences in searching after the 
best life. From the many sources from which men are continually seeking the best good, 
come the voices of experience, giving their testimony. None of them can satisfy the soul; 
none can tell “ where the weary soul can find rest.” But at last is learned the lesson that 
what is sought is found in “a simple enjoyment of simple pleasures, a patient constancy 
under heavy trials, heartfelt devotion to the service of God, and an unwavering faith in the 
life to come.” — S. Cox. — 

Note in what sense many of the sayings are true, in such a book as this. They are not 
always truths in themselves, any more than the words of Satan in the book of Job can be 
quoted as truths. They are actual- experiences. They are true pictures of the way men 
speak and feel. 

We will follow in general the arrangement of Dr. Cox. “The contents are, or may be, 
distributed into a Prologue, Four Acts or Sections, and an Epilogue. In the Prologue 
(chap. I: I-11), Kohéleth states the Problem to be solved.” 


SUBJECT, — THE QUEST OF THE CHIEF GOOD. 


First SECTION, 1:12 to 2:26. Herein are given the teachings of the experience of 
Solomon, the wisest and richest man of his age, searching for the Chief Good in WorRLDLY 
WISDOM AND PLEASURE. Every enjoyment that money could buy, that wisdom could 
devise, that kingly power could control, that commerce could import from foreign lands, — 
all these were found by him, and yet failed to satisfy his soul. Not in beautiful gardens, 
not in palaces, not in wine, not in music, not in the treasures of kings, not in the conscious- 
ness of worldly wisdom, could he find the chief good; and looking over his experience, he 
could only say, “ Behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

ILLUSTRATION. | Seeking to find satisfaction in wealth and pleasure is like drinking the 
salt water of the sea to quench our thirst. The more we drink the more thirsty we are. 

ILLUSTRATION. In Jay’s Morning Exercises, two men are compared. Voltaire, honored, 
rich, a companion of kings, a prince in literature, doing some noble deeds, a favorite of the 
multitude, writes in review of a life of the world, without religion, “ 7 w7sh J had never been 
born.” The holy Halyburton on his death-bed said, “I long for God’s salvation; I bless his 
name. I have found him, and die rejoicing in him. O dlessed be God that ever I was born.” 

SECOND SECTION. Chaps. 3, 4,5. The Quest is pursued in BUSINESS AND POLITICAL 
Lire. He begins by showing that there is a time for everything. What is the use, then, 
of laboring hard since everything is settled? Then he looks on the wrongs of men, and 
these weigh on his spirit. Is it worth while to labor, when success but leads to envy, and 
cuts him off from the companionship of his fellows? How was it with the religious life of 
his time? ‘Did he find,anything more satisfying there? The answer was that he found 
hollowness, formalism, hypocrisy, frivolous excuses, and dreams taken for realities (vers. I-7). 
From the religious life he turned to the political, and there also all was anomalous and dis- 
heartening.” ‘This is also vanity.” 

APPLICATIONS. I. Over devotion to business tends to form a covetous temper. — 4: 8. 

2. It tends to produce materialistic skepticism. — 3: 18-21. 

3. To make worship formal and insincere. — 5: I-7. 

4. So to take from life its quiet and innocent enjoyments. — 5 : 10-17. 

Maxims. 1. A maxim of co-operation. — 4: 4-16. 

2. Replace your formality with sincere worship. — 5: I-7. 

3. Put your trust in God. — 5: 8-17. 

Tuirp SECTION. 6:1 to 8:15. The QuEST IN WEALTH AND ON THE GOLDEN MEAN. 
The man who makes riches his Chief Good is haunted by fears and perplexities (6: 1-6). 
His soul cannot be satisfied with riches (6: 7), nor can he foresee what is really good, nor 
know who will possess his wealth (6:12). Failing in wealth, he seeks what good there is 
in a modest competence (7:1-14). In all this is failure (8:14, 15). In this section are 
many wise sayings worth remembering, as 7:1, 5, 8,10; 8:11,12. : 

_ Fourtu SEcrion. 8:16 to 12:7. In this section “The Quest is achieved, and the 
Chief Good found to consist in a tranquil and cheerful enjoyment of the present, combined 
with a cordial faith in the future, life.” 

MEMORABILIA. 9:10, 18; 10:2, 20; I1:1, 4, 6,9; 12:1, 13, 14. } 

Tur EPILOGUE (12: 8-14), in which is summed up the conclusion to which the whole 
book leads, the solution of the Problem, the result of the Quest. 
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ECCL. 5 : 3-12. LESSON X. SECOND QUARTER. 


LITERATURE ILLUSTRATIVE. 


Condensed from the very interesting Appendix to the Cambridge Bible, on Ecclesiastes, 
by Dean Plumptre. 1 


I. SHAKESPEARE. 


“ As in Hamlet we have the history of a shipwrecked soul, so in the Zemest, almost as 
if its title and its opening scenes were meant to be a parable of the gist and drift of the 
whole book, we have that of one who has escaped from shipwreck and reached the desired 
haven of a supreme tranquillity.” “In Hemet, prior to the disclosure that haunts him 
afterward night and day, we have the highest type of the Kohéleth search after happiness 
in the path of culture.” In Z%mon of Athens we see one who “has sought happiness, as 
Kohéleth did, in the life of wealth, magnificence, and culture. Poets and painters have 
ministered to his tastes and caprices. But among the thousand friends of his prosperity he 
finds but one faithful in adversity, and he loathes the very sight of the gold, with the absence 
or presence of which the friendship of the world wanes or waxes.” “Let no assembly of 
twenty be without a score of villains; if there sit twelve women at the table, let a dozen 


of them be as they are.” — 7imon of Athens, 1. 6. Wolsey’s lamentations over his fallen 
greatness: 
“‘ This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope: to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him, 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do.” — Henry VI/1., 11. 1. 


II. TENNYSON. 


In The Vision of Sin, in The Palace of Art,in The Two Voices, we may find, if I mistake 
not, the most suggestive of all commentaries on Ecclesiastes. The first of these poems, 7%e 
Vision of Sin, deals with the baser, more sensuous form of the Kohéleth experience of 
life (Eccl. 2:8). 

**T had a vision when the night was late; 
A youth came riding towards a palace gate, 
He rode a horse with wings that would have flown, 
But+that his heavy rider kept him down.” 


In the symbolism of those two last lines we may trace something like a reminiscence, 
though not a direct reproduction, of the marvellous mythos of the Phedrus of Plato (pp. 246, 
254). The horse with wings that ‘would have flown” is the nature of man with its capaci- 
ties and aspirations. The “heavy rider” is the sensuous will that represses the aspirations 
and yields easily to temptation. 

“ The Palace of Art presents the analysis of a far nobler experiment in life, answering to 
that of Kohéleth when he sought to ‘ guide his heart with wisdom’ and surrounded himself 
with the ‘ peculiar treasure of kings.’ ” 


“T built my soul a lordly pleasure-house 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell, 
I said, O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear Soul, for all is well.” 


“In The Two Voices we have a fuller unveiling of what the poet pictured to himself as. 
the working of the pessimist temper, to which life has become hateful, while yet it shrinks 
from death. Here also the unconscious echoes of the thoughts of Kohéleth (Eccl. 6: 3) 
are distinctly heard: ” 

** A still, small voice spake unto me, 


‘ Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?’” 


“Yet with him, as with Kohéleth, faith at last prevails, and the goal of his many laby- 
rinthine wanderings of thought is hope and not despair.” 


“« Whatever crazy sorrow saith, *Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 
No life that breathes with human breath Oh, life, not death, for which we pant, 
Hath ever truly longed for death. More life, and fuller, that I want.” 
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JUNE 4. REVERENCE AND FIDELITY. ECcL. 5: 1-12. 


1. Keep thy foot* when thou goest to the house of God, “and be more 
ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice? of fools: for they ’consider not that 
‘they do evil. 
2. Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter 
any thing before God: for God zs in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore 
_ let thy words be few. 
3. For a dream cometh ‘through the multitude of business; and a fool’s 
voice zs known by multitude of words.‘ 


Rey. Ver.: a. for to draw nigh to hear is better; 5. know; c. with a multitude. LEx, stich SIsacr sara 
47 Sam.15:22. Proy.15:8. Hos. 6:6. 3 Matt. 6: 7. 4 Prov. 10: 19. 


Ill. OMAR KHAYYAM’. 


A Persian poet of the 12th century. His Rwdazyad “ presents the thoughts and language 
of Ecclesiastes.” 


“Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, “‘ With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, “And this was all the Harvest that I reaped, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. *T came like Water and like Wind I go.’ ” 
“sf Laer a thousand Roses brings, you say, ee ANE aes at Fetes teas 
here hee f 2” oment’s Halt —a momentary taste 
Dane cL! agar! Of Being from the Well amid the Waste — 
“Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make And lo! the phantom Caravan has reached 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake.” The NOTHING it set out from. Oh, make haste.” 


I. Behavior in the House of God.— Vers. 1-7. 1. Keep thy foot. Be careful to 
walk in the right way, to do what is right and becoming. And be more ready to hear. 
The words mean either as in R.V., “to draw nigh to hear,” z.e. for the purpose of learning 
what to do, and with a willingness to obey, “is better than,” etc. Or to hear (= obey) is 
nearer, 2.¢. is the truer way for thy foot to take, than to give the sacrifice of fools, of the 
ungodly, the thoughtless and careless. ‘The general spirit of the maxim or precept is iden- 
tical with that of 1 Sam 15: 22; Ps. 40: 6-8; 50: 8-14; 51:16, 17.”— Cam. Bible. “To 
obey is better than sacrifice.” For they consider not that they do evil. That their 
conduct is a far greater evil than they imagine. 

IRREVERENCE in the house of God is often the fruit of thoughtlessness, and lightly 
regarded; but it is a stupendous evil. (1) It is an insult to God and religion. (2) It 
shuts the greatest truths and noblest feelings out of the soul. (3) It hardens and stu- 
pefies the heart. It is a wilful putting out of the eyes. (4) It prevents others from 
worshipping. 

2. Be not rash with thy mouth. (1) In mere repetitions of worship, without the 
heart. (2) In uttering vows or professions. (3) In prayer. ‘We are not to turn every 
hasty wish into a prayer, but to ask ourselves whether it is one of the things for which we 
ought to pray.” — Plumptre. (4) In teaching, lest that which is false be uttered as true, 
and others be misled into error. Let thy words be few. So that they may be well con- 
sidered, reverent, and true. 

3. Fora dream cometh, etc. ‘ Remember,” he goes on to say in verses 3 to 7, which 
I will put before you in a paraphrase, “that just as the day’s tide of cares and occupa- 
tions confuses the sleeping brain with a whirl and eddy of disordered images, so in the fool’s 
prayer all the thoughts and wishes of the day rush together in the form of rash and irreverent 
and low-pitched prayers; run into an idle clatter of vows and promises, which, when the 
fever fit of selfish devotion is over, the careless worshipper lets slip forever.” — Dean Brad- 
Zey. In effect he says to them: “You men of affairs often get little help or comfort from 
the worship of God because you come to it with preoccupied hearts, just as a man gets little 
comfort from his bed because his brain, jaded and yet excited by many cares, will not suffer 
him to rest.” J 

ILLUSTRATION. The praying wheels of Thibet. The paper prayers of the Chinese. 

4,5- When thou vowest a vow .. . pay it (Deut. 23: 21-23). For only fools make 
rash promises, which they do not perform. Such are hateful in God’s sight. The promises 
made in secret, the professions of religion made in public, the vows made in sickness or in 
danger, the promises made in times of high feeling, are all worse than vain unless they are 
sincere, belong to the very soul, and are kept. (See Matt. 5:33; 23: 16-22). 
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ECCh. 5: 1=12. : LESSON X. SECOND QUARTER. 

4. When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not* to pay it; for he hath 
no pleasure in fools: pay” that which thou “hast vowed. 

s. Better zs # that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow 
and not pay.’ 

6. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; neither say thou before 
the ‘angel,’ that it was an error: wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, 
and destroy the work of thine hands? 

7. ‘For in the multitude of dreams and many words there are also divers 
vanities: but fear thou God. 

8. If.thou seest the oppression of the poor, and ‘violent perverting of 
judgment and justice® in a province, marvel not at the matter: for “he chat is 
higher than the highest regardeth ;° and here de higher than they. _ 

9. Moreover the profit of the earth is for all: the king Azmse/f is served 
by the field. 

10. He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied’ with silver; nor he that 
loveth abundance with increase: this zs also vanity. 

11. When goods increase, they are increased that eat them: and what 
‘good 7s there to the “owners thereof, saving the beholding of chem with 
bThew eyes. 

12. The sleep of a labouring man zs sweet, whether he eat little or much: 
but the "abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. 


Rey. Ver.: d. vowest; e¢. or messenger; £ For thus it cometh to pass through the multitude of dreams and 
vanities and many words; g. the violent taking away; #. one higher than the high; z. advantage; 
k. owner; 2. his; 2. fulness. 1 Num. 30:2. Deut. 23: 21-23. 2'Ps. O6)n3; 24¢ 8 Acts 5: 4. 
43 Cor. 11: 10. 5 Eccl. 3: 16. 6 Ps. 1253 50 rx. 7 Matt. 6: 19, 20. 


6. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin. The “ mouth” may refer either 
to the thoughtless utterance of the rash vow, such as that of Jephthah (Judg. 11: 30) or 
Saul (1 Sam. 14: 24), or to the appetite which leads the man who has made a vow, say of 
the Nazarite type, to indulge im the drink or food which he had bound himself to renounce. 
The former meaning seems more in harmony with the context. The /esk stands for the 
corrupt sensuous element in man’s nature. — Camb. Bible. Neither say thou before the _ 
angel. The messenger of God. In Haggai 1:13 and Mal. 2: 7 we have distinct evidence 
that the term had come to be applied to prophets and priests, as in 2 Cor. 8: 23 and Rey. 
I: 20 it is used of ministers in the Christian Church. — Plumptre. That it was an error. 
A mistake, that he did not intend to give as much as he promised. Why should God be 
angry. Because you tell a lie and are dishonest. 

7. For in the multitude of dreams, etc. A repetition of the thought in ver. 3. 4 

Il. Maxims for Life in the World. — Vers. 8-12. The preacher returns from the 
house of God to the common round of life. 8. Ifthou seest the oppression of the poor. 
He was in the midst of a disordered political life, under an absolute monarchy. Marvel 
not. It is not a strange and unexpected state of affairs. Do not be hopeless. For he 
that is higher than the highest. (1) This may refer to the king, who was over the 
governors and officers that oppressed the people. ‘If justice were not to be had of one, it 
might be had of another who was above him.” 9. For the king himself is served by 
the field. Is “dependent on the wealth and produce of the land, and could not, therefore, 
be unjust with impunity, or push his oppressions too far, lest he should decrease his revenue 
or depopulate his realm.””— Cox. (2) Or it may mean that God is over all, and no matter 
how high the oppressor may be, God is higher still; and from that source can help be 
expected, for he has given the profit of the earth for all. Oppression of the poor is the 
most dangerous thing a man can engage in. 

Io, 11. He that loveth silver, etc. ‘This is the truth taught in our review of the book 
as a whole. 

12. The sleep of a labouring man is sweet. A comfort which does not belong to 
those in a restless fever to amass riches. The very success of the worldly man prevents his 
enjoyment of his gains. 
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PUNE rs f= THE CREATOR REMEMBERED. ECcct. 12:1-7, 13, 14. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Cheyne places at the head of commentators on Ecclesiastes “the books of PLUMPTRE 
(1881), Norvack (1883), and Franz Devitzscy (1875).” Whatever has been said before 
profitably and well, may be known by him who will consult these three accomplished though 
not faultless expositors. /lumzptre’s Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, can be found largely in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, on Ecclesiastes (1888, $1.25). Dr. Samuel Cox’s excellent 
The Quest of the Chief Good can be learned largely from The Expositor’s Bible, on Ecclesi- 
astes ($1.50). Professor Wright’s Book of Kohéleth (12s., Hodder and Stoughton, 1883) 
in relation to modern criticism. Dr. Ginsburg’s Kohéleth (15s., Longmans, 1857) is spe- 
cially full on the ancient interpretations. The usual Commentaries on the Old Testament; - 
Bradley’s Lectures on Ecclesiastes (4s. 6d.); Hamilton’s The Royal Preacher (3s. 6d.). Moses 
Stuart, Wardlaw, Bridges, and Young, on Ecclesiastes, for the older views. 


LESSON XI.—June 11. 


THE CREATOR REMEMBERED. — Ecc. 12: 1-7, 13, 14. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.— 
CCU, 1122 I: 

INTRODUCTION. — As the book draws to a close the Preacher “passes to more 
direct teaching. Whatever else'was doubtful, it was clear that to do good must be right, 
To use opportunities for a wide charity, without over-anxious care as to immediate results, 
this was the path of wisdom (11: 1-6). This at least made life worth living, even though 
darkness lay beyond it. And with this clearer insight into the true law of life there came 
a clearer faith. Joy and pleasure were not in themselves evil, but they might easily become 
so; and the young man in the midst of the glow of life must remember that the Creator is 
also the Judge” (11: 7-10). — Plumptre. 


_ 1. Remember ‘now thy Creator in the days of thy’ youth, ’while the evil 
days come ‘not, “nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure’ in them ; 


Rev. Ver.: a. also; 4. or ever; c. omzt not; d. and. 1 Prov. 22: 6. 22 Sam. 19: 35. 


EXPLANATORY. 
SuBJECT, — THE TEACHINGS OF EXPERIENCE CONCERNING THE BEsT LIFE. 


I. How to live the Best Life. — Chap. 11, ver.9. This verse is closely connected with 
the first verse of chap. 12. Some have taken the “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,” 
as a sarcasm. But it is a plain teaching of duty. The young ought to rejoice in their 
youth, in its delights, its opportunities, its hopes, its possibilities. God has given so much 
to youth that the young should rejoice in it with great joy. Their “heart should cheer 
them.” They should “ walk in the ways of their heart,” enjoy the pleasures that are natural 
to youth, have a free play of their activities, — dwt always within the limits of righteousness, 
always in a manner that meets the approval of God and their consciences, always with regard 
to the future in this world and in the world to come, 

Il. When we should begin the True Life. — Vers. 1-7. 1. Remember now thy 
Creator. Call to mind who and what he is, and his relations to us; live consciously as in 
his presence and under his government. Remember him (1) as our God who made and 
owns us, and therefore has a right to our obedience; (2) as our Father, to whom we should 
be loving children; (3) as cur Benefactor, from whom comes every good and perfect gift, 
and to whom we owe an infinite debt of gratitude; (4) as our Judge, who will condemn 
and punish us if we do wickedly. Such remembering our Creator will (1) lead us to obey 
him. (2) Will make us give our hearts to him. Some writer has said that no one can 
think of God and his future destiny one-half hour each day, and not become a Christian. 
(3) Will keep us from sin, and help us to overcome temptation. (4) Will give us the joy 
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ECCL. 12:1-7, 13, 14. LESSON XI. SECOND QUARTER. 


2. ‘While the sun, Yor the light, or the moon, /or the stars, be Ynot dark-. 
ened, ‘nor the clouds return after the rain: 

3. In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because they are few, and 
those that look out of the windows be darkened, 


Rey. Ver.: e. or ever; f. and; g. omzt not. 


of living consciously with our best friend, and of enjoying his presence, his love, and his pro- 
tection. In the days of thy youth. Youth is the best season for beginning to serve the 
Lord, (1) because then there are fewer hindrances, the heart is more tender, there are fewer 
bad habits to break off, and fewer alliances with evil men. (2) Because it gives a longer 
life for the service of God. (3) Because we may not live to grow older. (4) Because it 
preserves from the dangers that wreck many souls. (5) Because the danger grows greater 
every day, of never becoming good. (6) Because old age is the most unfit time for begin- 
ning to serve God, as shown in the words that follow. (7) Because a youth of piety pre- 
serves from the evils of old age.— P. Here, however, the great enemy meets us with the 
ungodly adage, “ Youth for pleasure, age for business, old age for religion.” ‘ Let the devil 
have the prime, and God the dregs. Time enough to think of religion when we are old, 
when we can serve the world no longer. Now is the time for pleasure, to see as much of 
life as we can. Religion will come in course.” Frightful delusion! the delusion of him 
who is a liar, and the father of it.— Bridges. While the evil days come not. The 
days of old age, with dimmed faculties and failing powers, when it will be too late to do 
the work, make the choices, enter the right paths of youth, as it is too late in harvest-time 
to sow the seed of spring. The years . .. when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them. This pictures the inevita>le decline and decay of the powers of mind and body, 
when the work of youth cannot be undertaken. ‘There is an implied warning that unless 
a man has remembered his Creator in his youth, it will not then be easy to remember him 
in ‘the evil days’ of age or infirmity.” — Plumfptre. 
Then follows the world-famous PICTURE OF DECAY. 

_ There are two leading interpretations of the imagery that follows. In one the decay of 
old age is represented under the image of a rich mansion or castle falling into decay. In 
the other the imagery is of a town swept into ruin by a rising storm. This is the view, 
especially of Dr. Ginsburg and of Dr. S. Cox, in the Zxpositor’s Bible: — 


THE HOME FALLING TO DECAY. THE GATHERING STORM. 


2. While the sun, or the light .. . be not dark- These words express the first 
ened. The light which brings cheer to the home is| signs of an approaching tem- 
taken away by the clouds, and all is sombre and dreary. | pest, which, gathering over an 
Nothing is seen clearly: nothing is bright. Eastern city during the day, 

breaks upon it toward evening. 


This verse refers to mental infirmities. The memory, understanding, will, affections, and 
imagination all fail. The failing of these is the darkening of the light, the sun, the moon, 
the stars. — Young. The mind which is the light of the body grows dimmer by age. 
Nothing seems as bright, cheerful, and hopeful as in youth. MNor the clouds return after 
the rain. In youth there may be a shower, but it soon passes away with a cloudless sky. 
In Judea and other countries they have their rainy seasons; and when the rain seems to be 
ceasing, it gathers again and again for another and yet another shower. The clouds return- 


ing after the rain represents the winter season of life. One mental infirmity follows another 
in quick succession. — Young. ; 


3. When the keépers of the house shall tremble. | * The storm imagery can be 
The image is that of a decaying and unprotected house | best understood by imagining 
which represents the body in old age. The value of an | a stroll around an Eastern city 
Eastern house consisted much in the following things: It | toward evening as a storm was 
should be built in a sunny place, with bright skies overhead approaching. As we passed 
and beautiful scenery around. It should be guarded by | along we should find small 
bold and watchful keepers, having strong laborers to obtain | rows of houses and shops 
provisions. It should have its latticed windows and its | broken here and there by a 
folding doors. Trees should grow around the dwelling, in| wide stretch of blank wall, 
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JUNE Il. 


THE CREATOR REMEMBERED. 


ECCL. 1221-7, 13, 14 


_ 4, And the doors shall be shut in the “streets, when the sound of the grind- 
ing is low, and he shall rise up at the voice of ‘the bird, and all the daughters 


of music shall be brought low ; 


Rey. Ver.: 4. street; z. a. 


. 


whose branches the birds should sing melodiously. Music 
should resound through the halls. Its apartments should 
be lighted up at night with golden lamps suspended with 
silver cords. A cooling fountain standing in its outer court, 
with a costly pitcher by which to draw the water, should 
complete its comforts. Such a house represents the vigor 
of the human body in youth or in manhood’s prime. — 
Young. The keepers of this “house” of ours are the 
arms and hands which in old age often tremble with 
palsy.— Young. The strong men. The legs which sup- 
port and serve the body as laborers furnish provision for 
the household. And the grinders cease. The women 
that daily grind the corn, whose diminution in a decayed 
and impoverished house sets forth the decay of the teeth 
all the more aptly, in that the action and result of the 
millstones that grind is greatly similar to that of the teeth 
(molars) in mastication. — A7z¢o. Those that look out 
of the windows be darkened. The eyes are the win- 
dows of the soul. The eyes are represented as the win- 
dows of the decayed old house because foul and opaque, 
so that one cannot any longer see through them. 

4. And the doors shall be shut in the streets. 
The way of entry and exit is stopped; little or no sound 
issues forth to tell of life stirring within. The old man, 
as he grows older, has less in common with the rising 
generation; mutual interest and intercourse decline. — 
Bible Com. A\\ the senses that connect the outer world 
with the soul are dulled. The hearing fails; speech be- 
comes more difficult. When the sound of the grinding 
is low. That “the doors shall be shut in the streets 
when the sound of the grinding is low,” is first a state- 
ment of the fact that in old and decayed mansions, in 
which much of the activities of life have ceased, the outer 
door towards the street is seldom opened; and there the 
song of the women as they grind the corn is seldom or 
but faintly heard. — Ai¢to. This is to be taken in its 
primary sense, as a fact showing the old man’s dulness of 
hearing. The most familiar and household sounds, such 
as that of the grinding-mill, are faintly distinguished. — 
Tayler Lewis. We shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird. He sleeps so lightly that even the voice of the 
bird wakes him early in the morning. An allusion to the 
sleeplessness of old men.— Lange. Tayler Lewis trans- 
lates, “though it rise to (attain to) the sparrow’s note.” 
The real sound, shrill as a sparrow’s voice, is put in con- 
trast with the dull droning sound that reaches the old 
man’s ears. All the daughters of music shall be 
brought low. The old man loses the power of making 
music, or loses his love for music, or musical strains seem 
to him to be low on account of his deafness. — Young. 
The words of Barzillai in 2 Sam. 19:35 paint the in- 
firmities of age in nearly the same form, though in less 
figurative language. ‘Can thy servant taste what I eat 
or drink? Can I hear any more the voice of singing 
men or singing women?” — Plumptre. 
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behind which were the man- 
sions, harems, courtyards of its 
wealthier inhabitants. Round 
and within the low narrow gates 
which gave access to these man- 
sions, we should see armed men 
lounging whose duty it is to 
guard the premises against rob- 
bers and intruders. These are 
“the keepers of the house,” over 
whom, as over the whole house- 
hold, are placed superior officials 
— members of the family often . 
—or “men of power.” Going 
through the gates and glancing 
up at the latticed windows, we 
might catch glimpses of the 
veiled faces of the ladies of the 
house who, not being permitted 
to stir abroad except on rare 
occasions and under jealous 
guardianship, are accustomed 
to amuse their dreary leisure, 
and to learn a little of what 
is going on around them, by 
“looking out of the windows.” 
Within the house, the gentle- 
men of the family would be 
enjoying the chief meal of the 
day, provoking appetite with 
delicacies such as “the locust,” 
or condiments such as “the 
caper-berry.” A humming 
sound would be heard on every 
side from the corn-mills which 
toward evening would be heard 
in every house, because in that 
climate the bread must be baked 
fresh every day. “The tempest, 
long in gathering, breaks on the 
city ; the lightnings flash through 
the darkness, making it more 
hideous; the thunder crashes 
and rolls above the roofs; the 
tearing rain beats at all lat- 
tices, and floods all roads. 
‘The keepers of the house,’ the 
guards and porters, would 
quake. ‘The men of power,’ 
the lords or--owners of the 
house, or the officials who most 
closely attended on them, 
would crouch and tremble with 
apprehension. The maids at 
the mill would ‘stop,’ frightened 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


) s. "Also when they shall be afraid of tha¢ which ts high, and ‘fears shal/ be 
in the way, and the almond tree shall "flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a 
burden, and “desire shall fail: because man goeth to his long’ home, and the 


mourners” go about the-streets : 


Rey. Ver.: %. Yea, they; Z. terrors; #. blossom; . the caper-berry. 


1 Job 17: 13. 2 Jer. o2.17- 


5. And they shall be afraid of that which is 
high. Indicating the timidity which characterizes old 
age, or the difficulty the aged find in climbing a hill. 
And fears shall be in the way. The old man must 
walk slowly and carefully. There are many dangers in 
the crowded thoroughfares from which he cannot escape. 
He cannot hear their approach, nor move quickly out 
of the way, nor see obstacles plainly. And the almond 
tree shall flourish. This translation is supported by 
the ancient versions. Dr. Thomson (Zhe Land and the 
Book, p. 319) says of the almond tree, “It is the type 
of old age whose hair is white, . . . the white blossoms 
completely cover the whole tree; the green leaves do 
not appear till some time after.” Many modern critics 
translate, “the almond shall be despised”; z.e. pleasant 
food shall be no longer relished. — Cook. And the 
grasshopper (cr locust) shall be a burden. A hyper- 
bolical expression of feebleness. “ He cannot bear the 
least weight.” — 7. Zewzs. Heaviness and stiffness shall 
take the place of that active motion for which the locust 
is conspicuous. — Cook. And desire shall fail. Luther’s 
translation, “and all desire fails,” appears at least conso- 
nant with the sense. — Zange. The appetites and passions 
have all diminished in force. — Young. For “ desire,” the 
Revised Version has “ caper-berry,” which was regarded 
as provocative of appetite. “It is as when Shakespeare 
says that ‘poppy and mandragora’ shall fail to minister 
the ‘sweet sleep’ of yesterday.” This seems to be a true 
picture of the dodily decay of age, whether of the good 
or the bad. But the Christian has a new light shining 
within the decaying body, and the spiritual is built up as 
the natural declines. There are clouds, but they are trans- 
figured by the heavenly light like the clouds at sunset. 


‘The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er; 
So calm are we when passions are no more.”” 


“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made: 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new.” 


And the Christian may have pa he be 
“An old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.” 


— Wordsworth. 
“ Age is opportunity, no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with’stars invisible by day.” 


— Longfellow. 


_‘‘ Age is not all decay; it is the ripening, the swelling of the fresh 
life within, that withers and bursts the husk.” — MacDonald. 


Because man goeth to his long home. 


from their task by the gleaming 
lightning and the pealing thun- 
der. The ladies, looking out of 
their lattices, would be driven 
back into the darkest corners of 
the inner rooms of the harem. 
Eyery door would be closed and 
barred lest robbers, availing 
themselves of the darkness and 
its terrors, should creep in (ver. 
3). The strong-winged ‘swal- 
low,’ lover of wind and tempest, 
would flit to and fro with 
shrieks of joy; while the deli- 
cate ‘song-birds’ would drop, 
silent and alarmed, into their 
nests. The women, too, would 
cease their songs. The gentle- . 
men of the house would soon 
lose all gust for their delicate 
cates, as the locust, which would 
be ‘loathed,’ and even the stim- 
ulating ‘caper-berry provoke no 
appetite,’ fear being a singu- 
larly unwelcome and disappe- 
tizing guest at a feast.” (In 
this view of the description, the 
locust (grasshopper) is regarded 
an agreeable diet. The capers. 
berries (desire) “ possess irri- 
tant properties which win them 
high esteem among the Orien- 
tals as a provocative to appetite. 
The fruit of the almond tree is 
still reckoned one of the most 
delicate and delicious fruits in 
the East. We may fancy that 
we are acquainted with it, that 
we know ‘almonds’ at least as 
well as we know ‘raisins.’ But 
I believe that the almond we eat 
is only the kernel of the stone in 
the true almond; the fruit itself 
is of the same order with apri- 
cots, peaches, plums.’”?) Such 
and so terrible is the tempest 
that at times sweeps over an 
Eastern city. Such and so ter- 
rible, adds the preacher, is death 
to the godless and sensual. They 
are carried away as by a storm, 


Not the grave simply, but the other world in 


distinction from this. An interesting parallel is found in the Assyrian legend of Ishtar, in 
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JUNE 11. THE CREATOR REMEMBERED. ECcct. 12:1-7, 13, 14. 


6. Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
7. °Then shall the dust’ return to the earth as it was: and the spirit ” shall 
return unto God who gave it? 
_ 13. *Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God,’ and keep 
his commandments : for this zs the whole dw¢y of man. 


Rey. Ver: o. and the dust; #. ovzzt shall; g. This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard: fear. 
Gen. 3:19. Job 34:15. 2 Numiix6 222. Job 34:24. Zechix2:: x. 3 Deut. 10: 12. 


which Hades is described as the “‘ House of Eternity,” the “ House men enter, but cannot 
depart from; the Road men go to, but cannot return.” — Records of the Past, 1.,143. The 
mourners go about the streets. Literally, in the singular, the s¢ree¢ or market-place. 
The words bring before us the most prominent feature of 
Eastern funerals. The burial-place was always outside the 
city, and the body was borne on an open 

bier through the streets and open places of | MEET i 
the city; and the hired mourners, men and. A 
women, followed with their wailing cries, 
praising the virtues, or lamenting the death, 
of the deceased (2 Sam. 3:31; Jer. 22: 
10, 18; Mark 5: 38). 

6. Or ever the silver cord be 
loosed. The silver tord denotes the 
thread of life. The golden bowl has 7 SN CNW 
reference to the body as a wessel con- _japiliy AW 
taining the “fe blood. The shattered PALI; {NAN aX, aaa 
pitcher suggests in particular the vice 
destruction of the organs : ae Wass ae ! 
of respiration; and the ( = 
wheel broken at the 
cistern implies the cessa- 
tion of that cyclic action en 
by which the life while it ye Oe 
endures is maintained. — | A 
A, Roberts, D.D., Old Tes- 
tament Revision. The sil- 
ver cord probably refers 
to the cord by which the 
lamp was suspended from 
the ceiling. The wheel broken at the : SS ao 
cistern is the system of veins and Eastern Funeral. 
arteries which carry the blood round and 
round continually, like a wheel, 25 or 35 pounds every three or eight minutes. — Young. 

4. Then shall the dust. Our bodies, which are made of the materials of which the 
earth is made. Our bodies shall be resolved into the elements from which they came. The 
spirit. As distinct from the body, as the “rower from his boat,’’ or the works of a watch 
from its case. Shall return unto God who gave it. The fact here stated by the inspired 
writer is simply that the spirit, being separated at death from the body, returns to God. No 
more is said here of its future destiny. To return to God who is the Fountain (Ps. 36: 9) 
of Life, certainly means to continue to live. — Cook. The spirit of every man after death, 
good or bad, in some sense goes to God, either as a Father or as a Judge, to be kept some- 
where under the custody of his Almighty power, in order to the receiving of his final sentence 
at the last judgment either of happiness or misery. — Bf. Bull. 

Ill. The Conclusion from this broad study of life as to What is the True Life to 
live. — Vers. 13,14. 13. Let us hear. This verse begins in the Hebrew with a large 
letter (as Deut. 6:4), as Buxtorf remarks, to excite the more attention. — Bridges. The 
conclusion of the whole matter. The sum of the whole discourse; the main thought 
toward which the whole discourse has tended; the practical conclusion to which, after all 
this wide view of life, we come. Fear God,and keep his commandments. The fear 


oS 
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14. For God shall bring every work into judgment,’ with every "secret thing, 
whether 7¢ de good, or whether 7¢ de evil. 


Rey. Ver.: 7. hidden. 1 Eccl. 11:9. Acts 17:31. Rom. 14: 10. 


of God denotes internal piety, and the eeping of the commandments of God denotes the | 
expression of it by external obedience. This religion of heart and life is said to be the 
whole duty of man, or rather the whole of man.—Zmmons. In beautiful order, under 
the genial rays of the sun of righteousness, the implanted fear of the Lord ripens into a 
golden harvest of duty.— Young. For this is the whole duty of man. The word 
“ duty” is not in the Hebrew, and we might supply “ the whole ev,” or “ the whole work,” 
or with another and better construction, 72s 7s for every man, 7.e. a law of universal obli- 
gation. What is meant is that this is the only true answer to that quest of the chief good 
in which the thinker had been engaged. ‘This was, in Greek phrase, the €pyov or “ work” 
of man, that to which he was called by the very fact of his existence. All else was but a 
mdpepyov, or accessory. — Plumptre. This is the WHOLE MAN. This is all his duty, all that 
is necessary for his good. Or this is man’s part, all that belongs to man to do. This is his 
part of life, and God will take care of the rest. He that has true religious life within, and 
in his daily conduct, has all the essentials of life. He has found what shall profit a man, 
the way to true happiness. 

14. For God shall bring every work into judgment. At the last day, the final 
judgment. But also very often long before that. Every one must meet the results of his 
actions in his character, in their influence on others, in the results of the laws of God in 
nature, Every one is compelled to meet the results of his life, be they good or bad. With 
every secret thing. That which is unknown to others; that which may have been for- 
gotten by ourselves. Whether it be good, or whether it be evil. We forget many of 
our good deeds as well as our bad, and much that good people do is entirely unknown to 
the world. The good will be as much surprised as the bad when the hidden and forgotten 
things of life are brought to light. (See Matt. 25:37-40.) The judgment is as great a 
comfort to the good, as a terror to the evil. Each one eats the fruit of his own doings. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The young should rejoice in their youth, because such infinite possibilities, such 
glorious opportunities, are open to their choice. 

2. But this very fact should make them look forward to the end, and decide as in the 
presence of God. _ 

3. Of all times youth is the very last in which to be careless and thoughtless. Be trivial 
on the brink of the grave, be careless in a powder mill, be thoughtless amid the transactions 
of mature life, but never, never in youth. 

4. It is both a duty and a privilege to remember God. 

5. There comes a “too late” in life, when the possibilities of youth are no longer 
possible. 

6. All of life is none too long for serving God, and helping on his kingdom. 

7. The future is the fruit of the present. 

8. In the love and service of God all the best things of life are enclosed. Leave God 
out of life, and the best of life departs with him. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Review the Book of Ecclesiastes as a whole, 

BEGIN this lesson with 11: 9. 

FoLLow the natural order, as in the notes above. 

Illustration. Youth is like seed-time. The harvest depends on the seed and the till- 
age. There comes a time when it is too late to plant anew, and change the harvest. Not 
to plant good seed is to ensure a harvest of weeds and brambles. 

Illustration. Pythagoras compared life to the letter y, whose different branches repre- 
sent the different paths open for youth to choose. The farther one goes in the wrong path 
the farther it is to the right path, and the greater the difficulties, : 

Illustration of vers. 2-6, To take an instance belonging to a different age or country 
we find an Eastern poet thus writing, cz7ca A.D. 1339: — j 
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JUNE 18. MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. MAL. 3:1I-12. 


“Of all that finds its being in the world So on the day when soul and body part, 
Man in himself the symbol true may find. And from the body’s load the soul is freed, 
es ao) : : : : Then canst thou see the body all a-tremble, 
His body is as earth, and as the Heaven As earth shall tremble at the last great day; 
His head, with signs and wonders manifold, The Spirit with its senses fall away, 
And the five senses shine therein as stars. As stars extinguished fall on earth below; 
The Spirit, like the sun, pours light on all. The last death-sigh with which the body dies 
The limbs, that bear the body’s burden up, Thrill through the bones, like tempest-blast and 
Are as the hills that raise their height to heaven. storm, 
Hair covers all his limbs, as grass the earth, As on that day the hills shall pass away, 
And moisture flows, as flow the streams and brooks. So does death’s storm break up our mortal frame.” 


From the Gu/schen Ras of Mahmud, quoted in Tholuck’s Blithen-Sammlung aus der morgenliindischen 
lystik, p. 213.] — Plumptre. 


Illustration. When we have God, we have all things. As when we have the sun, we 
have warmth, cheer, beauty, light, power. But when we have nct the sun, all the other 
good things of earth are useless and disappointing. 


LESSON XII.—June 18. 


MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. — Mat. 3: 1-12. 


(A MISSIONARY LESSON.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. — They shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when | make up my jewels. — MAL. 3:17. 


TIME. — Between 433 and 400 B.c. Either during Nehemiah’s absence in Persia, 
433-425, or after his return in 425. 


JEWISH CONTEMPORARIES. — Malachi belongs to the restoration after the 
return from the exile, and evidently during the efforts of Nehemiah to reform the nation. 
See Lessons VII.-X. of the First Quarter, especially Lesson X., which belongs to the same 
time as Malachi. 


PLACE. — Jerusalem and vicinity. 


PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY. — Malachi corresponds with the last chapter of 
Nehemiah. The last chapter of the Bible history and the last chapter of Bible prophecy 
belong to the same period of time. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. — Artaxerxes, king of Persia, died B.C. 425. 
Darius II. (Nothus) reigned over Persia and Egypt from 425-404 B.c. Nehemiah, governor 
of the Jews at Jerusalem. Alcibiades, at Athens. The republic in Greece, with annual 
archons, or governors. The Peloponnesian war (431-404). ‘The republic at Rome, gov- 
erned by consuls and military tribunes. About this time Socrates was teaching the only 
approach to a pure morality which Athens ever knew. Herodotus was nearly through his 
travels (484-400). Plato, the philosopher (430-350), was now a boy, listening to Socrates. 
Xenophon (444-354) leads the retreat of the 10,000 back to Greece (400), which retreat 
he has immortalized in his Azadaszs. 


MALACHI means My Messenger, or if the name is an abbreviation of Malachijah, as 
Abi is of Abijah (2 Kings 18: 2 with 2 Chron. 29:1), then the meaning will be Zhe Mes- 
senger of Fehovah. Some have thought that the name is a mere title, from its use in the 
prophecy. But as Browne says, “The simplest and most natural view, which regards 
Malachi as his personal appellation, is indeed the most probable. But we can hardly 
doubt that the prophet’s name, whether personal or official, is intended to be signifi- 
cant.” We know nothing of Malachi’s personal history. He is the last in the succession 
of prophets. 


THE BOOK OF MALACHI.— (1) / place. The internal evidence leaves scarcely 
a doubt that Malachi was contemporary with Nehemiah’s last visit to Judea, aiding him in 
his work of correcting the abuses which had gained a footing among the people. — Cozv/es. 
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(2) Date of composition. About B.c. 400. It is possible that the oral delivery of the warn- 
ings and predictions contained in the book may have been spread over a considerable 
period; but its oneness as a written document is beyond question. — Cook, : 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — A’bi, Abi/jah; Dari’ts; Hérdd/6tiis; Mal’achi (Mal/aki); 
Nehémi/ah. 
SECTION OF HISTORY.— We should study the whole book, as well as the last 
chapter of Nehemiah. 


1. Behold, I “will send my! messenger, and he shall? prepare the way 
before me: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his ’ temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight °in: behold, he® shall 
come, saith the Lorn of hosts. 


Rey. Ver.: a. omzt will; 4. temple, and the; c. in; behold, he cometh. 1 Matt. 11:10, Mark 1: 2. 
Luke 7 : 27. 2 Isa. 40 : 3. 8 Haggai 2: 7. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Great Need of a Saviour. — After Nehemiah had carried on his reforms for 
12 years, he returned to Persia. But no sooner had he left than it was seen that a reforma- 
tion enforced by the civil power, rather than the fruit of individual conviction, had no 
permanent vitality. The tithes due to the temple, the Levites, and the priests were not 
delivered, and the greatest distress was thus caused to all who depended on them for main- 
tenance, Public worship was thus interrupted, and the temple, forsaken by its ministers, 
was neglected by the people. The Sabbath was profaned, both in town and country; wine- ~ 
presses were busy in its sacred hours, and the roads and fields dotted with the workers 
taking sheaves to the barn on their heavily laden asses. Jerusalem itself was disturbed by a 
Sabbath fair, to which loads of wine, grapes, figs, and much else were carried in during the 
sacred hours. Phcenician fishermen exposed for sale their catch off the coasts, and traders 
from Tyre displayed their countless wares. After all the professed zeal to put an end to 
mixed marriages, things were rapidly drifting to almost a worse condition than of old. Not 
a few husbands had deserted their Jewish wives for Philistine, Ammonite, or Moabite 
women.— Gezkie, Even the leaders and the priests were dishonoring their God. “A son 
honoreth his father, and a servant his master: if then I be a father, where is mine honor? 
and if I be a master, where is fear? saith the Lord of hosts” (1:6). They offered the | 
blind and the sick for sacrifice, such as they would not-dare to offer to their governor 
(1:8); they would not do the least service in the temple without pay (1:10); they were 
weary of God’s service (1: 13). 

Thus we realize the deep and pervasive moral need of a redeemer from sin for the’ 
Jews. We see their need of a king, a great ruler whose laws should be. righteous and should 
be obeyed, and who would deliver them from the power of their enemies, who were many 
and powerful and oppressive on every side. They did not need a temporal king, for even 
in the Old Testament the ideal government was a republic, with God in heaven as the 
supreme ruler, and his commandments for their constitution and laws. But they needed 
exactly such a king as Jesus, the Messiah, and such a kingdom as he came to establish. 

MIssIONARY APPLICATION. ‘To-day the Church needs, and the world needs, just such a 
King, Saviour, Teacher as the Jews needed then, and in a large measure for the same 
reasons. 

Il. The Messenger preparing the Way.— Ver. 1. Behold, I (z.e. God) will send 
my messenger. The most ample proof is found in the New Testament that “my messen- 
ger” is John the Baptist. Our Lord bore witness to John (Luke 7: 27). See also Matt. 11: 
10; Mark 1:2, 3; Luke 1:76. This prophecy is given in fuller form in 4:5, 6, the last 
verses of the Old Testament. “My messenger” here is the same word as “Malachi.” 
And he shall prepare the way before me, z.¢c. before the Messiah, one with the Lord. 
Messengers sent before the Eastern kings prepared the way for the chariots and armies of 
their monarchs. A “king’s highway” had to be carried through the open land of the. 
wilderness, valleys filled up, and hills levelled (the words used are, of course, poetical in their 
greatness), winding by-paths straightened, for the march of the great army. Interpreted in 
its spiritual application, the wilderness was the world lying in evil. — ZWicott. Compare 
Stanley’s Through the Dark Cont. 1. 198: “The road had been prepared for his Imperial 
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2. But who may abide the’ day of his coming? and who shall stand when 
he appeareth? for” he 7s like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap : 


1 Mal. 4:1. 2 Matt. 3 : 10-12. 


- Majesty’s hunting excursion, and was eight feet wide, through jungle and garden, forest and 
field.” — Dods. In Isa. 40:2 this prophecy is worked out more fully. John prepared 
the way for Christ in this wilderness by preaching repentance, awakening the conscience, 
manifesting the danger and the evil of sin, showing the need of a Saviour, and the value 
and the possibility of a better life. 

MIssIONARY APPLICATION. John the Baptist still goes before the coming Saviour not 
only in the experience of the individual, but also in the experience of the church, preparing 
the way for Christ’s coming in the fulness of his kingdom. There is ever a process of 
preparation, in which (1) The valleys are filled up, the sins of omission, — defects of prayer, 
of love, of work. (2) The mountains of pride, sin, selfishness, unbelief, worldliness are 
levelled. (3) The crooked places—crooked ways of sin, worldly and selfish living, the 
sending of rum, idols, and firearms to the heathen, the wicked actions of many travellers, 
the oppressions by stronger governments — are made straight. (4) The rough places are 
made plain, — the frictions between Christian people, and different denominations, all temper 
or harshness that mar the beauty of holiness. All the fruits of Christianity, the prosperity 
and development it produces in Christian nations, are preparing the way; but most of all 
the Christian graces, the love, and earnestness, and devotion. 

Til. The Coming of the Saviour.— Vers. 1, 2. 1. And the Lord. Not here 
Jehovah (which word when translated Zord in the A. V. is printed in capitals), but the 
Owner or Lord of the nation and the temple. Still the owner is Jehovah (ver. 6), who 
appeared in the person of Jesus Christ. Whom ye seek is equivalent to whom ye are 
expecting or looking for, as the promised deliverer of Israel (comp. Luke 2: 25, 38).— Cook. 
There was a general expectation and desire for the promised Messiah to be the king and 
deliverer of the Jews. They knew the glorious prophecies of Isaiah (chap. 60), and longed 
for “the good times coming” there foretold, when the Jews should be triumphant and pros- 
perous, and they should live in the age of gold under the prince of peace. Shall suddenly 
come to his temple. “Like the priest whose duty it was to superintend the temple 
arrangements, and who might at any moment knock and demand admittance. ‘He came,’ 
says Edersheim (Zemple, 120) ‘suddenly and unexpectedly, no one knew when, The 
Rabbis say, Sometimes he came at the cock-crowing, sometimes a little earlier, sometimes 
a little later. He came and knocked, and they opened to him, Then said he unto them, 
All ye who have washed, come and cast lots,’ z.e. for the privilege of ministering in the 
daily service.” — Dods. The actual coming of the Messiah was unexpected to the Jews; 
they did not recognize him when he came. He was with them before they knew it. He 
came Yo his temple, because he came to the Jews, of whom the temple was the central 
thought and power; he came to fulfil the religion which was typified by the temple and its 
services, and he came to the actual temple, which was his father’s house of prayer. Even 
the messenger (or angel) of the covenant. Christ is so called because: (1) He was the 
messenger who fulfilled the covenant or promise of God to the patriarchs (Gen. 22: 15-18; 
28:13, 14) and prophets of old (Isa. 52: 13-15, and chaps. 53, 60, 63). (2) He was 
especially “the mediator of the new covenant” (Heb. 9:15), and of “the better covenant, 

' established upon better promises” (Heb. 8: 6-13; 10:16). Whom ye delight in. In 

the expectation of whose coming they took so much pleasure, and to which they looked 

forward with such delight as their deliverer, as their glorious king, as the bringer in of the 
prosperity and riches and honors they longed for. The question with the people should 
have been not, Will God never come? but, Are we prepared for his coming? — Dods, “ 

2. But who may abide the day of his coming? Who is prepared for the testing of 
character his coming will produce. They did not understand the meaning of what they 
desired; they did not realize the moral change that must be made in them before their 
desires could be realized, nor the testing and trial and sifting which were the necessary con- 
ditions of realizing this desire. Just as many people desire and hope for heaven, wilbont 
realizing what must be done in them before heaven is possible to them. Who shall stand? 
Who shall endure his tests, who will be found ready to repent and become holy, and thus a 
member of his kingdom? : 

MISSIONARY APPLICATIONS. God is coming, and suddenly, when we do not realize that 
he is here. He has been coming in this way the past century. Unexpected openings have 
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3. And? he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: and he shall purify 
the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, “that they may” offer unto 
the Lorp ‘an offering in righteousness. S: 

4. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto the 
‘Lorp, as in the days of old, and as informer years. 

¢ 


Rey. Ver.: d. and they shall; e. offerings; ancient. 1Jsa. 1:25. Zech. 13: 9. 27 Pet. 27 5- 


been made for missionary work in every nation. New means of work, new inventions, new 
opportunities, new nations, like Japan, new developments, like the student’s movement, new 
methods, like the Woman’s Board, have grown from almost unnoticed beginnings, till sud- 
denly we realize their grandeur and power. The question is not whether God is coming, 
but are we ready for it? Are we willing to enter his open doors, and do the work he 
provides, and cast away the sins that hinder us? 

IV. The Purification of God’s People. — Vers. 2-4. 2. For he is like a refiner’s 
fire. So John the Baptist said, “ His fan is in his hand”; “he shall baptize you with fire.” 
In the refiner’s fire is placed the ore, a mixture of good metal with rock and other materials, 
and the fire (1) separates the metal from the dross, and (2) thus purifies the metal, but does 
not destroy it; but (3) it consumes the dross, or so separates it that it is cast one side as 
refuse. How is Christ like a refiner’s fire? (1) The material to be refined is the people, 
both as a people and as individuals, As in silver ore there are two kinds of dross, —that 
which is mingled with the silver crystals as quartz or other rock, and that which pervades 
its whole substance, as chlorine and sulphur, —so in the people there is a mingling of bad 
people with good, who are to be separated; and there are all-pervasive, sinful habits, ten- 
dencies, thoughts, and ideas, which are to be eliminated. The same two kinds of evil are to 
be purified from the individual, both wicked acts which can be discarded, and a pervasive 
evil nature. (2) Christ refines his people by his perfect example, by his teachings, by the — 
Holy Spirit, by the necessity of choosing good or evil. The very fact of his coming is a test 
which separates men. They are compelled to decide either for or against him, and to array 
themselves on the one side or the other. And his work in the world is clarifying the 
thoughts and motives and lives of men, putting a new spirit and a new life everywhere. 
The same work of purifying he is doing in the individual. The Christian, by the very act 
of choosing Christ, is separated from his sinful habits and life. And Jesus, by the fire of his 
love, by the fire of his Holy Spirit, by the fire of his word, by the fire sometimes of afflictions, 
is cleansing all dross from heart and life. And like fullers’ soap. Rather, soap of the 
washers. Borith (soap) is a vegetable alkali, now called fotash, because obtained from the — 
ashes of plants. Its combination with oils, etc., to form soap, was not known to the Hebrews 
till long after Jeremiah’s time, but they used the lye, formed by passing water through the 
ashes. — Cook. As the chemical lye eats out impurities, so should the presence of the 
Messiah infallibly separate the true from the false, the bad from the good.— Marcus Dods. 
The potash lye used by fudlers is mentioned, because that would naturally be the strongest 
to be obtained, being required to cleanse the grease out of woollen cloth. — Annotated Bible. 
For a fuller description, see chapter 4. 

3. And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver. The purifier sz¢s before the 
crucible so that he can fix his eye on the metal, and take care that the fire be not too hot, 
and keep the metal in only until he knows the dross to be completely removed by seeing 
his own image reflected (Rom. 8:29) in the glowing mass. So the Lord “sits” when he 
refines his people, watching with patient love, and continuing the trial only so long and so 
intensely as he sees to be best. The sons of Levi. The ministers of religion. He will 
have a pure and true ministry, that can make the people pure, and lead them by example 
and precept in the ways of righteousness. Purge. Cleanse, purify. That they may 
offer, etc. That all their services may be pure, and true, and right. The bad in heart and 
life cannot offer a service acceptable to God, nor can they lead men into the true religious 
life. ee bad life is certain, in the end, to lead to false teachings, and a misleading of the 
people. 

4. Then shall the offering... be pleasant unto the LORD. Since the Lord cares 
not for the form of the offering or the material, but the love and worship of the heart, 
which the offering represents, it is only with an “ offering in righteousness” and obedience 
ors os be pleased. All that expresses true love and obedience is sweet as incense to 
the Lord. 
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5. And I will come near to you to judgment ; and I will be a swift witness 
against the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and against false swearers, 
and against those that’ oppress the hireling in A7s wages, the widow, and the 
fatherless, and that turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not me, 
saith the Lorn of hosts. 

6. For 1 am the Lorn, "I change? not ;° therefore ‘ye sons of Jacob are 
not consumed. 

7. “Even from the days of your‘ fathers ye ‘are gone away from mine ordi- 
nances, and have not kept ¢em.> Return unto me, and I will return-unto 
you, saith the Lorp of hosts. But ye ™said,® Wherein shall we return? 

8. Willa man rob God? Yet ye "have robbed me. But ye say, Wherein 
have we robbed thee?’ In tithes and offerings. 


Rey. Ver.: g.omit am, h. omit 1; 7. ye,O sons; &. omit Even; 7. have turned aside; wz. sa 3 m. rob. 
1 James 5: 4. 2 Rom. 11:29. James 1:17. 3 Lam. 3 : 22. # ACtS 74/55. 5 ech: Miege 
Mali x= 6. 7 Neh, 13 : 10, 12. 


V. Purification from Sins against Men. — Vers. 5,6. 5. And I (whom you think 
afar off) will come near to you to judgment. To decide on your case and condemn you 
if guilty. God cannot aid the cause of righteousness, and make his church pure and holy, 
without, at the same time, opposing and punishing the wicked. He must either convert 
them into friends, or, if they will not accept him, he must conquer and destroy. This is a 
part of the very process of “refining and purifying as silver.’ A swift witress, Coming 
suddenly, unexpectedly, so as to see them in the very act. And also the suddenness with 
which the judgment falls: “not only that which happens without delay, but also that which 
bursts unexpectedly, after an interval of time, upon those who, forgetful of warnings, are living 
in security.” — Rosenmuller. Against the sorcerers. Users of witchcraft, all in alliance 
with spirits of evil; the users of amulets, charms, etc., which are really substitutes for religion. 
Against the adulterers, etc. Jesus Christ is opposed to every form and degree of sin. 
His mission is to destroy every work of the devil. In high places and in low, in the cul- 
tured and in the ignorant, everywhere and always, Jesus is the witness against sin. Against 
those that oppress the hireling in his wages. The Gospel is always in favor of good 
wages, and utterly and forever opposed to all oppression of those who work for wages, be 
they white or colored, native or foreign. The widow, and the fatherless. Those who 
are helpless, and of whom advantage can most easily be taken. The stranger. As the 
foreigner, the Indian. No nation can wrong these without bringing God’s judgments upon 
it. The sun is not so sure to rise as God’s judgments on such are sure to come. And fear 
not me, saith the LORD of hosts. This was the fountain and source of their sin, as on 
the other hand “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

6. For Iam the LORD. Jehovah, the self-existing, eternal being, as the very name- 
implies. I change not, etc. I will keep my covenant with my people, and therefore will 
refine and save them. They shall not be utterly destroyed. They may be assured that the 
troubles God suffers to come upon them are a purifying, not a destroying, process, as in the 
case of hardened sinners. 

MISSIONARY APPLICATIONS. Only as a church is pure from sins against men can it be 
successful in the missionary work. For it injures the cause for a man to oppress his work- 
men or his servants and then give largely to missions. Moreover, such conduct will soon 
take away the desire to give. The strongest motive for giving is absent. God does not 
want that kind of Christianity spread abroad. 

VI. Purification from Sins against God. — Vers. 7-9. 7. Even from the days 
of your fathers. All through their history; but there must and will be an end to this, 
before the blessed day comes. 

Note the bright and rapid movement of question and answer. 

Return unto me. To my service, to my law, to my love. Wherein shall we return? 
They did not realize how far away they were. Then follows his answer by another question, 
spoken in astonishment and indignation. : 

8. Willa man rob God? Can any dare to do such a thing? Yet ye have robbed 
me.... Wherein? In tithes and offerings. The tithe was “the tenth” of the increase 
of their property, the produce of their orchards, vineyards, flocks, herds, and all their gains. 
One tithe, among the Jews, corresponded to our state and town taxes for the support of the 
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g. Ye are cursed with °a curse: for ye ? have robbed me, even this whole 
nation. 

ro. Bring! ye “all the tithes into the’ storehouse, that there may be meat in 
mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lorp of hosts, if? I will not 
open you-the® windows of heaven, and* pour you out a blessing, that chere 
shall not be room enough Zo receive tt. 

tr. And I will rebuke the® devourer for your sakes, and he shall not 
destroy the fruits of your ground ; neither shall your vine cast her fruit before 
the time in the field, saith the Lorp of hosts. . 

12. And all nations shall call you "blessed: for ye shall be a delightsome 
land, saith the Lorp of hosts. 


Rev. Ver.: 0. the; #. rob; g. the whole tithe; 7. happy. 1 Prov. 3:9, 10. 2 Neh. ro: 38. 
8Gen. 7:11. 2 Kings 7: 2. 4 2 Chron. 31: 10. 5 Amos 4:9. 


government and for the poor; another tithe was taken for religious worship, for the sup- 
port of the priests, etc. (Lev. 27: 30-33; Deut. 14:28, 29). Offerings. ‘The first-fruits, 
— not less than one-sixtieth part of the corn, wine, and oil (Deut. 18:4; Neh. 13: 10, 12). 
The word is general here, including all the offerings and sacrifices they were required by 
the law to make. Refusing these which were due to God’s worship and God’s poor, they 
robbed God, * 

g. Ye are cursed with acurse. They had expected to gain for themselves by so much 
as they withheld from God. The arithmetic was plain, “If I add to my store the grain, 
instead of carrying it to the temple storehouse, I must have so much more wealth for myself.” 
But they left God out of the calculation, and in fact they were poorer instead of richer. 
They lost God’s favor; they lost his presence and biessing; a curse rested upon them for 


the promised tithes which they had withheld. . From verse 10 we learn that drought was 


upon the land, from verse 11 that the locust had destroyed their crops, and the mildew their 
fruits. A similar experience had befallen the nation in Joel’s time, and for the same reasons 
(Joel 1: 4, 9-12). 

VII. The Result; God’s Blessings. — Vers. 10-12. 10. Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse. The chambers which surrounded the temple on three sides. These 
had been so empty that in Nehemiah’s absence one of them had been fitted up for the 
abode of the heathen Tobiah (Neh. 10: 38; 13: 5-9, 12,13). And prove me. Even if 


you are poor, and may have to deny yourselves, put me to the test, and see if my way is not_ 


better than yours. Yours at the best has been a failure. If you have doubts as to my way, 
you can easily solve them by the test of fact. If I will not open you the windows of 
heaven. A poetical and proverbial expression, signifying a great down-pouring which is 
fancifully ascribed to the opening of windows in the sky (Gen. 7:11; 2 Kings 7:2).— 
Jj. &. Todd. Pour you out. “ Lmpty out,” as if God meant that he would empty forth 
his vast reservoir of blessings. — Cow/es. There is evidently allusion to copious rain; and 
the choice of imagery plainly implies that the land had been suffering from a severe drought. 
— Todd. The history of the Jews in the time of Hezekiah had already afforded an example 
of the reward of faithful obedience, in the matter of tithes and offerings, in overflowing 
abundance bestowed upon them by God (2 Chron. 31: 10).— Plumptre. 

11. I will rebuke. Warn off, prevent from coming. The devourer, lit. eazer, 7.e any 
insect, especially the locust, that would devour the fruits of the earth. — Plumptre. 

12. Allnations shall call you blessed. Happy. So great will be your prosperity 
and happiness that the fame thereof will extend to all nations, as in Solomon’s time. 

TirHeEs. Is it the duty of each Christian to give just a tenth of his income? There is 
no such law of Christ. Proportionate giving, giving as God has prospered us, giving freely, 
largely, cheerfully, gladly, that is the law of Christ. For the average Christian a tithe is a 
good rule if freely adopted. Some Christians in some circumstances should give less. 
Many Christians should give more; some do give more. The lesson of glad, free, cheerful 
giving should be learned more fully. It is with incomes as with writings, — 

“ Measure your writings by Hesiod’s staff, 
Which teaches that all has less value than half.” 

TITHES AND PROSPERITY. There are two reasons for the connection between tithes and 

prosperity: (1) There is a natural connection; as Sabbath-breaking, robbing God of his 
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time, tends to wear out the body, and by the character it induces, and the neglect of the 
higher culture and moral influences of the Sabbath, this sin naturally tends to poverty, immor- 
ality, and ruin. The same is true of the robbing God of the means for the support of religion. 


_ And whenever a church robs God of a due proportion of their income, or spends on itself 


what should be given to spreading the Gospel among those who have it not, that church 
will grow poor in spirit, and usually in finances, by means of that which they withheld from 
God in order to gain thereby. (2) There is a providential, unseen connection. God con- 
trols all things, and he makes all things work for good to those that love him. The pillar 
of cloud is light to his people, and darkness to his enemies. The sea opens before those 
who love him, and overwhelms those who do not. God has been proved a thousand times. 
And it has always been true, as it always will be, that the best success is with paid tithes. 
Those who rob God of the time that should be spent in his service will grow poorer and 
weaker by their gains. No man can succeed in robbing God. Write it everywhere in 
capitals, No PROSPERITY WITH UNPAID TITHES. 

APppPLIcATions. The tithe of our time, the Lord’s day, must be paid if we would prosper. 
The tithe to spiritual and intellectual culture must be paid by the family if we would have 
ideal homes. Our towns and cities must pay their tithes for education, for the poor, for 
libraries, if they would know the truest prosperity. 

MIssIONARY APPLICATIONS. If Christians had fully learned this lesson of tithes, the 
missionary work could be doubled and quadrupled without difficulty. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Pusey, Keil, Cook, Lange, Cowles, Henderson on the A:z2or Prophets; Marcus Dods’ 
Handbooks for Bible Classes, “ Malachi”; The Cambridge Bible for Schools; The Prophecy 
of Malachi, a revised translation by class four of Profi Harper's Summer School for Hebrew. 
See Trench’s Christ the Desire of all Nations, an illustration of Preparing the Way, in 
Stanley’s Through the Dark Continent, 1:198; Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(p. 17) on tithes; Systematic Beneficence (Meth. Bk. Con., N.Y.); “ Lost Opportunities” 
in Life and Light for January, 1890 (W. B. M. Congl. House, Boston). 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I, THE REFINER’s Fire. A few ladies once met in Dublin to read the Scriptures and 
converse together. One lady said that the fullers’ soap and the refiner of silver were only 
the same image intended to convey the same view of the sanctifying influences of the grace 
of Christ. “No,” said another, “they are not just the same image; there is something 
remarkable in the expression in this verse: ‘he shall szz,’” etc. All thought it possibly 
might.be so. This lady was to call upon a silversmith, and report to them what he said on 
the subject. She went, without telling the object of her visit, and begged to know the 
process of refinirig, which he fully described to her. ‘ But do you sit while you are refining?” 
asked she. ‘‘O yes, madam; I must sit with my eyes steadily fixed on the furnace, since 
if the silver remain too long it is sure to be injured,” said he. ‘And how do you know 
when it is sufficiently refined?” ‘Whenever I see my own image reflected in it, I know 
the process is completed.” She at once saw the beauty and comfort of the expression. — 
Whitecross. 

II. PROSPERITY AND TiTHES. Alexander the Great, when a child, was checked by his 
governor, Leonidas, for being over-profuse in spending perfumes; because on a day, going 
to sacrifice to the gods, he took both hands full of frankincense, and cast it into the fire. 
Afterwards, when a man, he had conquered Judza, the native home of frankincense, he 
sent to Leonidas 500 talents’ weight of it, to show him that his former prodigality made him . 
thrive better in success, and advise him to de 20 more niggardly in divine service.— Thomas 
Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times. 

Ill. THe BuRDEN OF WINGs. Let’me give you a very simple illustration. There is a 
myth about the birds, that when they were first created they had no wings; and the story 
is, that God made the wings, put them down before the birds, and said, Now, come and 
take the burdens up and bear them.” The birds had beautiful plumage and voices; they 
could sing and shine, but they could not soar; but they took up their wings with their beaks 
and Jaid them upon their shoulders, and at first they seemed to be a heavy load, and rather 
difficult to bear. But as they cheerfully and patiently bore them, and folded them over their 


hearts, lo! the wings grew fast, and that which they once bore, now bore them. The bur- 
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dens became pinions, and the weights became wings. We are the wingless birds, and our 
duties are the pinions; and when at first we assume them, they seem loads; but if we 
cheerfully bear them, going after Jesus, the burdens change to pinions, and we, who once 
thought we were nothing but servants bearing loads, find that we are sons and heirs of God, 
free to mount up with wings as eagles, running without being weary, walking without being 
faint. — Arthur T. Pierson. 


LESSON XIII.—June 25. 


REVIEW. 
GOLDEN TEXT. —/n all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths. 
The old line, — 


“Outs, quid, ubi, guibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando ? 
Who? what? where? with what helps? why? how? when?” 
has sometimes been quoted as summing up the topics which are most necessary by way of 
“introduction” to the sacred books. The summary is not exhaustive nor exact, but we may 
be guided by it to some extent.— Farrar. It will be well to ask these questions in refer- 
ence to the four books of the Bible we have been studying the last quarter. Especially 
should we review carefully the three books which belong to the Wisdom Literature. 


SUBJECT, — THE QUEST AFTER THE HIGHEST GOOD. 


The search is made in every way, and from every point of view. We hear three voices 
speaking to us one truth in varied forms, as to what is the highest good. 

I. THROUGH THE DISCIPLINE OF AFFLICTION,— THE Book OF Jos. The historical 
foundation, the story of Job, his character, losses, his friends, the argument. The conclu- 
sion reached, and how it was reached. 

IJ. THROUGH THE TEACHINGS OF WISDOM,— THE Book OF PRoveRBS. The character 
and composition of the book. Wisdom, who or what is meant by the term. The value of 
wisdom. How obtained. Her warnings. Her invitations. Note especially the two oppos- 
ing pictures: intemperance and the true home. 

III. THROUGH THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, — ECCLESIASTES. The meaning of Ecclesiastes, 
The object and plan of the book. The search. Solomon’s experience and itslessons. The 
result of the search, — how and where the chief good of life may be obtained. “ 

IV. THE POWER BY WHICH THE BEST LIFE MAYBE REACHED, — MALACHI. The Saviour 
comes, purifying away the evil, and bringing the means of salvation and the conditions by 
which it may be attained. He controls divine Providence. He is wisdom’s own self. He 
knows all things. 

SUGGESTION, This review can be best made by looking over the previous lessons. A 
clear and definite knowledge of the facts should be impressed upon each scholar, tegether 
with the practical teaching which naturally flows from this broad view. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


There are two paths open before all, in one or the other of which all of us must go. 
The choice as to which path we will take lies within our own power. 
One path leads to ruin, the other to everlasting blessedness. 
Trusting God in the dark leads to the light. 
. Wisdom warns us from the evil path, and invites us most earnestly into the ways of 
pleasantness and peace. 
6. The wisdom of all the past ages is in favor of virtue and religion, : 

7. The experience of those who have tested all ways and all sources of happiness shows 
us the same path. : 


ROD H 


REVIEW BY SUBJECTS. 


1. The afflictions of the righteous. 
2. The experience of a soul amid sorrow and conflict. 
3. The value of discipline. 
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The true life, according to divine Providence. 
The prosperity of the righteous. 

The quest for the highest good, 

The true life, according to experience. 

The true life, according to the voice of Wisdom. 
The warnings of Wisdom. 


Oo MI AMS 


Lead 


DRILL IN TITLES 


TITLE. 


The R. of C. 


GoLpEN Text. 


But now is. 


The invitations of Wisdom. 


AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


LEsson. 


VIII. 


Go.tvEN Text. 


Wine is a. 


A.S: 


For whom the. 


Favor is, 


J.’s A. to G. 


What I do. 


Not slothful. 


J.’s C. and R. 


Ye have heard. 


Remember now. 


Wis SANs 


See that ye. 


They shall be. 


The V. of W. 


Trust in the, 


In all thy ways. 


F. of W. 


The fruit of the. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


By Rey. R. T. Bonsatt, in the Sunday School Times. 


A profitable form of review on some lessons would be to call for the names of all the 
good men and the bad men to whom the lessons referred, and then arranging upon the 
blackboard the names as announced, under the respective headings, evil-doers and well- 
doers, call for the reasons why they have been classed as they are. 

Sometimes it would be well at the beginning of the quarter to divide the classes into 


HO? 
HERE? 
HAT? 
HY? 


CLASSES, 


HEREFORE? 


and keep it before the school throughout the quarter, that on review day, the “ Who?” 
classes will be asked to give the names of persons about whom tlie lessons told. The 
“Where?” classes will be asked to come up and point out upon the school-map the places, 
etc., and give some particulars regarding them. Each of the other classes will perform its 
part, as indicated by its distinctive titles. The ‘‘ Wherefore?” class, as distinguished (arbi- 
trarily) from the “ Why” class (which has to do with the motives and reasons and actions 
shown in the lessons), is expected to draw the conclusions from each lesson; that is, to give 
the practical teaching and moral lesson to be gathered therefrom, —this portion it would 
probably be well to assign to the Bible class. 

A variety of other plans for reviews occur to the writer, which, though never actually 
tried, he thinks would work satisfactorily. He can do no more, however, in this article than 
to give the names he would call them by, and leave you to guess at what he means. 


THE WHAT-LESSON-DID-YOU-LIKE-BEST (AND WHY)? PLAN. 
THE WHAT-DID-YOU-LEARN-FROM-THAT-LESSON ? PLAN. 
Tue “ HoLp-FAST-ALL-I-GIVE-YOU ” PLAN. 

THE WRITE-A-LETTER-ABOUT-IT PLAN. 

THE LESSON-POSTSCRIPT PLAN. 


‘The fact is, dear fellow-workers in the Sunday-school, there are so many ways in which 
review day can be enjoyably and profitably spent, that there is little excuse for those who 
fail to make it an occasion to be looked forward to with pleasure, instead of being dreaded 


as a day of mere drudgery. 
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LESSON I.—Juty 2. 


PAUL CALLED TO EUROPE.— Acts 16:6-15. — ; 


i) GOLDEN TEXT.— Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
<n) ~~ tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Sh Ghost. — Marr. 28: 19. +: 


CONNECTION. — Six months ago, when we closed our studies in. 
the Acts for a time, we left Paul and Barnabas in Jerusalem, where they 
had told the story of their first great missionary tour to the Gentiles, with 
its marvellous success, as a proof of the presence of the Holy Spirit and the 

divine endorsement of their labors. The vital but perplexing question of receiving the 
Gentiles into the church without their becoming Jews had been wisely and fairly settled. 
This was a great era in the history of the church. It took place s some time in A.D. 50. 
We now take up the narrative from this point. 


PLACE IN THE HISTORY. — It is best to keep in mind a brief general view of 
the history of the church from the crucifixion to the destruction of Jerusalem, marked by 
the leading events, and then put each lesson in its place. This outline should be frequently 
reviewed by the teacher and by the class till it is so familiar that, whenever hereafter the 
Book of the Acts is read, each event will fall naturally into its place. 


51-54. 
68. 


A.D. 30. 
45-48. 
54-58. 
61-63. 


April 7. 
Ascension, 
May 18. 
Pentecost, 
June 30. 
Saul. 
received. 

_ Second 
missionary tour. 
stles to Thes- 
salonians. 
Epistles. 

At Rome. 
Epistles. 
Acquitted. 
Second 
imprisonment and 
martyrdom. 
Jerusalem. 


In Cezsarea. 


ss 
g 
8 
aS 
% 
Res 
oO 
5 
il 
Oo 


Conversion of 
Gospel given to 
the Gentiles. 
First foweign 
missionary tour. 
The Council at 
Jerusalem. 
The Gentiles 
The Gospel 
enters Europe. 

Epi 
Third mission- 
ary journey. 
Sent to Rome. 
Destruction of 


Paul 
Missions 
Gentiles 
Europe 

First 

Letters. 
Rome 

Death 
End 


TIME. — The second missionary journey was begun probably early in a.p. 51;, and 
Europe was reached the following year, A.D, 52. 


PLACE, — Philippi in Macedonia, now European Turkey. 
PAUL. — About fifty years old, 16 years after his conversion. 


RULERS. — Claudius, emperor of Rome. Cumanus, governor of Judea, succeeded 
during the year by Felix. The Britons of England are finally conquered by the Romans. 
(A.D. 50), as described by Tacitus. 
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JG oie ale PAUL CALLED TO EUROPE. Acts 16: 6-15. 


eae THE SECTION OF HISTORY belonging to this lesson extends from Acts 15 : 30 
to 16:15. Also Gal. 4: 13-15 gives some account of the visit to Galatia, recorded in 
Acts 16: 6. 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — Bithyn'ia; Cili'cia; Colos/sae; Dér’bé; Gala'tia; Icd/nitm; 
Lys/tra; Lyd/ia; Mys'ia; Macédo’nia; Néap/dlis; Philip’pi; Saméthra'cia; Thyati/ra; 
Timo’théus; Tro/as. 


EXPLANATORY. 


3 I. The Separation of Paul and Barnabas. — Chap. 15, vers. 36-40. Paul and 
& Barnabas, with two delegates from the Jerusalem church, returned to Antioch, bearing with 
them the decree of the council. They remained at Antioch for a time. Then Paul pro- 
_ posed to Barnabas that they revisit the churches which they had founded in Asia Minor 
during their first missionary tour (A.D. 45-48). He would visit his spiritual children to see 
how they were growing in grace. He would look at the tender vines in the vineyard he 
had planted, to see what further care was required. These churches, so far separated from 
others, having received but a small portion of the truths of the Gospel, exposed to tempta- - 

tions, to errors, and to dangers, had no small need of apostolic care and training. 

NOTE the great importance of training young converts. 

Barnabas agreed with Paul. But there arose’a practical question. Barnabas wished to 

_ take with them his cousin John Mark, who started with them on their former journey, but 
left them and returned home, when they began to enter upon the dangerous and difficult 
part of their tour. Paul refused to take him with them; and the difference of opinion was 
so sharp and decided that the two friends separated, and went different ways, never to meet 
again on earth. 

This brief episode is very instructive. The narrative implies some degree of imperfection 
in these good men. The original word describing the “sharp contention ” is literally our 
word paroxysm: a sharp, short, excited manifestation of feeling. It shows that they were 
human, of “like passions as we are,” with the same difficulties, the same temptations of 

- temper, the same liability to differences of opinion. It shows, too, that God can do very 
great work for the salvation of men with imperfect instruments. Indeed, all the progress 
_ of the world has been made in this way, not by the imperfections, but in spite of them. 

But while we freely acknowledge the imperfection do not let us make it greater than it 
really was. It was not a “quarrel, bitter and angry.” It was not a case “where neither 
put in practice the exquisite and humble Christian lesson of putting up with less than his 
due.” They did not “part in anger.” Nor is it true “neither would yield to the other; 
therefore both were wrong.” Let us look at certain facts. (1) Both were remarkably 
good men, each showing in a different way the noblest virtues, the fullest zeal, the deepest 
piety, the largest consecration. (2) But these good men were of very different natures, 

_ just as a flower, a fruit, a gold coin, a watch, a steam-engine, are all good, but in entirely 
different ways. (3) Therefore it was perfectly natural and perfectly right that they should 
see things in different lights, and desire different things for their work. It is no imperfec- 
tion in a watch that its wheels will not fit into the cogs of a steam-engine; no proof of 
wrong that the two cannot work together. I can conceive of two angels as working best 
in different spheres. This is the legitimate way in which different denominations arise, — 
one wishes to shout in meeting, another to be quiet; one loves to worship with a liturgy, 
another with words born of the occasion. All are right; but they must separate. It is only 
when they separate with wrong feelings that there is sin. (4) They separated as friends. 
Says Conybeare, “It is very likely that they made a deliberate and amicable arrangement 
to divide the region of their first mission between them.” Paul mentions Barnabas with 
honor in his writings (1 Cor. 9:6; Gal. 2:1, 9), and acknowledges Mark as his fellow- 
laborer (Philem. 24), as profitable to the ministry (2 Tim. 4:11), and a comfort (Col. 4: 10, 
11). (5) God overruled this event to the furtherance of the Gospel. There were two streams 
of missionary influence instead of one, and all the persons concerned did good work for 
the cause. 

II. The Second Missionary Tour.— Chap. 15, vers. 40, 41; chap. 16, vers. 1-8. 
Barnabas took Mark with him, and henceforth drops out of the narrative, but not out of 
the work. Paul chose Silas, one of the delegates from the Jerusalem church, and leaving 
Antioch went northward through Syria, then to the west through his native Cilicia, thence 
reversing the order of his first tour. (See 1892, Fourth Quarter, Lessons 9, 10.) They con- 
firmed the churches, and delivered the decree of the Jerusalem council to the Gentiles, so 

- that the churches were established in the faith, and increased in number daily. 
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And they went through the6 > 


6. Now when they had gone throughout Phrygia region of Phrygia and Gala-_ 
and the region of Galatia,’ and were forbidden” of | tia, Matern haere! 
the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia,? word’ -in Asiasand when7 

; they were come over against 

7: After they were come to Mysia, they assayed to Myea, ther aeyedcty 8 

go into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered them not. into Bithynia; and the Spirit 


; , c f Jesus suffered them not; 
8. And they passing by Mysia came down to Troas.* canes by Mysia, hey? 


oon Pete tia. 27 Cor. 123 r0- S Rey, 024,22. 4oCor.2:12. 2.Tim. 4:13. 


Trmoruy, a convert of Lystra on the first journey, now joins the party. He was “ the 
child of Lois and Eunice, taught the Holy Scriptures from his earliest years, trained to a 
religious life, and prepared through the providence of God by the sight of the apostle’s 
sufferings to be his comfort, support, and companion.” 

6. Now when they had gone throughout Phrygia. An undefined region round 
about Antioch of Pisidia to the north, east, and west.— Lew. It included the churches 
of the valley of the Lycus, Colossz, Laodicea, and Thyatira. — Plumfptre. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS was written at Rome II or 12 years later (A.D. 63), 
though Paul never visited the city in person (Col. 2:1). 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS was written about the same time, and was probably a 
circular letter written for several churches, of which the church at Laodicea was one. 

And the region of Galatia. The great central tableland, north and east of Phrygia, 
but its boundaries are undefined. 

PAUL’s WORK IN GALATIA. Here comes in an incidental account of this tour through 
Galatia, given by Paul himself in Gal. 4: 13-15. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS was written at Corinth, six or seven years after this 
visit (A.D. 58). He had paid them a second visit in A.D. 55. 

Forbidden of the Holy Ghost. Their plans were to preach in Asia, but they were 
prevented by the Holy Spirit. ow? Either (1) by some special providence, or (2) by 
direct communication of the Spirit. Why? In order 
to lead him into a wider and more important rn pein 
field, the very heart of civilized 
heathendom. God shuts us off 
from one field of work be- 
cause he has other 
greater work for us 


to do. Asia. Asia 


is of course not the 


continent of that 
name, nor Asia Minor, 
but a Roman senato- 
rial province border- 
ing the Atgean Sea. 
In the New Testament 
the phrase is always 
thus used to desig- 
nate this particular 
province.— A dbbote. 
The provinces of 
Mysia, Lydia, and: Caria, and 
the cities Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Sardis, and the other “seven 
churches of Asia,” are included City of Thyatira, 

in it. 

_ 7- Come to Mysia. A province on the A®gean Sea, north of Asia. They assayed 
(they planned, proposed, and desired) to go into Bithynia. A northern province of Asia 
Minor upon the Black Sea, north-east of Mysia. But the Spirit. Rev. Ver., the Spirit of 
Jesus, the Spirit sent by Jesus according to his promise. Suffered (permitted) thern not. 
In the same way as in ver. 6. God hedged up the ways he did not wish them to go, and so 
gradually directed them in the right way. ; : 

8. And they passing by Mysia. Left it aside without remaining to preach there. — 
Hovey, Came down to Troas. Called fully Alexandria Troas, on the Hellespont, about 
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g. And a vision appeared to Paul in the night ; | came down to Troas. And ag 


c ‘ vision appeared to Paul i 
There stood a man? of Macedonia, and prayed him, | the night: There was a man 


saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. cane ae ate eee) 
to. And after he had seen the vision, immediately | Come over into. Macedonia, 

we endeavoured ® to go into Macedonia, assuredly gath- | $24 RSP HS ind when pet 

-ering that the Lord had called us for to preach the | way we sought to go forth into 


Macedonia, concluding that 
gospel unto them. God had ‘called us for to 


f . G preach the gospel unto them. 
11. Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with a Sania soil auerees enone 


straight course to Samothracia, and the next day to| Troas, we made a straight 
Neapolis - course to Samothrace, and 
Pp d the day following to Neapo- 


1 Acts 10 : 30. 319) Cor. 235/23. 


four miles from the site of the ancient Troy. It was the transit-harbor between the north- 
west of Asia Minor and Macedonia. — Hovey. 

Ill. The Macedonian Call. —Vers. 9-11. The question which must have occupied 
all Paul’s thoughts was, where he was next to proclaim the glad tidings of the Christ. That 
question, we may well believe, expressed itself in prayer, and to that prayer the vision of 
this verse was an answer. 

g. A vision. This was the third supernatural revelation. It was not a real person, 
but a vision, but not necessarily imparted in a dream. — Gloag. A man of Macedonia. 
Something in the attire or appearance of the visitant, or possibly his language, “Come over 
into Macedonia,” indicated the appeal as coming from that district. Come over .. . and 
help us. This vision has been rightly recognized by the church as interpreting the unuttered 
cry of heathendom for help. — Addo/z. And it has been abundantly shown that it is death 
to a church or a Christian, either not to hear this cry, or, having heard it, not to heed it. — 
Riddle, Macedonia. This most celebrated country lay to the north of Greece. Thessa- 
lonica was its capital. It had numerous flourishing cities, of which Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Amphipolis, Apollonia, and Berea are mentioned in the Acts. It now constitutes a part of 
Turkey; and notwithstanding the oppression of the Turks, Christianity, though in a poor 
condition, exists to this day. — Gloag. 

LUKE JOINS THE COMPANY at Troas, as we see from the change of persons in the narra- 
tive from “ he” and “they” to “we.” Connecting the severe illness of the apostle during 
the Galatian visit (ver. 6, and Gal. 4: 13-15), from which he had so recently recovered, the 
supposition that Luke, the ‘‘ beloved physician,” associated himself with Paul at this juncture 
and watched over his health, is not without foundation. — Reviston Com. 

to. We endeavoured. By seeking for a ship.— Alford. Assuredly gathering. 
The verb has the sense of “coming to a conclusion from putting things side by side.” 
— Cambridge Bible. Paul henceforth had no doubts as to where God would have him 

reach. 
11. Samothracia. An island of the Aigean, between Troas and Neapolis. Neapolis. 
“ New city,” “Naples,” the seaport of Philippi. It was 65 miles from Troas. 

IMPORTANCE OF MACEDONIA. The issues of this journey far outrivalled the expedition 
of Alexander the Great when he carried the arms and civilization of Greece into the heart 
of Asia, or that of Czesar when he landed on the shores of Britain, or even the voyage of 
Columbus when he discovered a new world. — Stalker. This kingdom was founded 400 
years before this journey of Paul, by Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander. The 
founding of this kingdom “is presented no less than four times in the inspired visions of 
Daniel.” Of all the great revolutionary epochs in ancient history, none is comparable to 
this for its influence on the destinies of man, save the political supremacy which it remained 
for Rome to establish. It brought the whole Eastern world under the bond of a common 
culture and a common language, both of them the noblest and most refined, and supplied 
in that common bond an instrument for the diffusion of the true religion.— Prof. Philip 
Smith in the Sunday School Times. és 

Tue Catt. Light is thrown by this incident upon the way God calls us to our work 
for him. 

1. A great need of something to be done. 

2. Fitness and power to do that work. : 

3. The guiding hand of Providence, hedging our way from other things. 

4. The voice of the Holy Spirit, impressing our minds and guiding our judgments. 
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lis; and from thence to Phi- 12 


12. And from thence to Philippi,’ which is the hippi, which is eet oof 
2 4 : a at st of the 
chief city of that part of Macedonia, amd a colony: | gistrict, a’ Roman colony: 


; i iding - in days. and we were in. this city 
and we were in that city abiding certain day. end eee ae ae 


13. And on the sabbath we went out of the city] on the sabbath day Wwe went 

i , - | forth without the gate by a 

by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made ;) forth Mee tices eee 
and we sat down, and spake unto the women which | posed there was a place of 


, , prayer; and we sat down, 
resorted thither. and spake unto the women 


14. “And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller| which were come together. 
And a certain woman named 14 


of purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped | Lydia, a seller of purple, 
God, heard ws: whose heart the Lord opened,’ that} ° | mec ee 
she attended unto the things which were spoken of | heard us: whose heart the 

Lord opened, to give heed 
Paul. unto the things which were 


1 Phil. r: x. 2 Luke 24 : 45. 


IV. The Conversion of Lydia. — Vers. 12-15. 12. Thence to Philippi. About 
ten miles from Neapolis. Which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia. Either 
the first they came to, or @ chief city, one of the chief cities. — Schaf. This city was built 
by Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, who named it after himself. The 
city has long disappeared, and its site is occupied by a small village named Filiba. — Schaff. 
The adjacent plain is memorable in Roman history as the place where the battle was fought 
between the republicans under Brutus, and the followers of Antony and Augustus 94 years 
before this. — Hackett, A colony of Rome. A Roman colony was a miniature of the 
Imperial City,—a portion of Rome itself transplanted to the provinces. Some of the 
inhabitants, being colonists and the descendants of colonists, were Roman citizens, and 
were still enrolled in one of the tribes, and possessed the privilege of voting at Rome. In 
these cities the Roman law was scrupulously observed; and they were governed by their 
own senate and magistrates, and not by the governor of the province in which the colony 
happened to be situated. — Schaff. The events which befell the apostle at Philippi were 
directly connected with the privileges of the place as a Roman colony, and with his own 
privileges as a Roman citizen. — Howson, Certain days denotes apparently the few days 
which they spent there before the arrival of the Sabbath. — Hovey. 

THE PHILIPPIANS were men of a larger mould and manlier mind— more true and more 
tender than the men of Corinth. They were a race which has been called the soundest 


part of the ancient world. There is also some evidence that, among the Macedonians, - 


women occupied a more independent position, and were held in higher honor, than in other 
parts of the world. — Farrar. i 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS was written to the church now founded in this city, by 
Paul when in prison at Rome (A.D. 62), about 10 years after this his first visit to them. 

13. We went out of the city, or, as in the revision, w2thout the gate. By a river 
side. The Gangas, a small stream close to the city, especially chosen because it served for 
the ablutions connected with Jewish worship. Where prayer was wont to be made, or, 
“where there was wont to be a place of prayer.’ “The word (proseucha) is well known 
as the designation of a slight and temporary struc- 
ture, commonly circular, frequently open to the sky, 
erected for the purposes of Jewish worship,” espe- 
cially where there are not enough Jews for a regular 
synagogue. ‘A modern parallel, until quite re- 
cently, was the Protestant place of worship at Rome, 
which was compelled to be owéside the city, beyond 
the Porta del Popolo.” — Prof. Jsaac H. Hall. We 
sat down, and spake unto the women, That 
female prayer-meeting was destined to leave its 
mark on all the time to come. For there, within 
its small circle, was the story of redemption first 

Tyrian Rock-Shell (Murex trunculus). told in proud Europe. — C. S. Robinson. 

14. Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of 

Thyatira. The city of Thyatira, on the confines of Lydia and Mysia, and one of the seven 
churches of Asia addressed in the Apocalypse, was celebrated in very early days for its purple 
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< spoken by Paul. And when1z 
15. And when she was baptized, and her house- she was baptized, and her z 

1 . S ousehold, she besought us 

hold, she besought’ ws, saying, If ye have judged me} caving, Tg orave uacedne 

to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and| to be faithful bo eer Eas: 
abide “here. And she constrained us. ics Hegde hate cae 


strained us. 


Heb. 13:2. 


dyes and purple fabrics. (See Homer, //ad, 4:141.) The business which brought this 
Lydia to Philippi was connected either with the sale of the coloring matter, or more likely 
with the fabric already dyed. The purple 
color so esteemed in the ancient world 
included many tints. — Schaff. Living at 
Philippi, she was a native of Thyatira in 
Asia, where the apostles were forbidden to 
preach. By obeying the divine voice, they 
preached really to both Europe and Asia. 
Which worshipped God. A Jewish pros- 
elyte. She was truly religious, and so was 
prepared to receive the true religion. “To 
him that hath shall be given,” for the having 
some is a preparation for more. Whose 
heart the Lord opened; z.e. in conform- 
ity with other passages (Matt. 11: 25 sg.; 
Luke 24:45; 1 Cor. 3:6, 7) enlightened, 
impressed by his Spirit, and so prepared to 
receive the truth.— Hackett. Observe the 
incidental recognition here of the truth that 
the Word of God is efficacious only as it is The Dyer’s Shop. 

blessed by the Spirit of God (1 Cor. 7:6; 

2 Cor. 4:6. Comp. Matt. 13: 16).— Addott. The heart is of itself closed, but it is for God 
to open it.— Benge/. Probably the opening was a process that had been going on fora 
long time. From day to day her heart longed more for God; from day to day her prayer 
rose more eagerly to the throne. This was the opening; she was growing ready for receiv- 
ing the Gospel. Even the preaching of Paul did not save unless an opened heart attended 
to it and took it in. — Arnot. 

15. And when she was baptized. As soon as she believed, she made a public profes- 
sion of her faith in the appointed way, — by baptism. ‘There is not much depth to that faith 
and love which does not desire openly to confess our Lord and Saviour, in the way of his 
own appointment. Primitive piety was not hidden piety. And her household. Whether 
we are to understand by this term her children, her slaves, or the work-people engaged in 
the manual employment connected with her trade, or all these collectively, cannot easily be 
decided. — Howson. We do not know whether she had children, or even was married. — 
Plumptre. Vf ye have judged. The words contain a modest, almost a pathetic, appeal 
to the fact that the preachers had recognized her faith by admitting her to baptism. If she 
was fit for that, was she unfit to be their hostess? — Plumptre. Come into my house, and 
abide there. We have here the first example of that Christian fospztali¢ty which was so 
emphatically enjoined and so lovingly practised in the apostolic church. — Howson. She 
constrained us. By much entreaty. So in Luke 24: 29, the disciples constrained Christ 
to accept their hospitality. — Addott?. : , ; 

Nore here the quiet, gentle manner in which Lydia was born into the kingdom of 
heaven, in contrast with the other Philippian family, whose conversion is recorded in the 
same chapter. There are many ways to the one goal. , 

Note the evidences of Lydia’s conversion, as stated by Dr. C. S. Robinson. (1) “An open 
heart; (2) an open mind; (3) an open mouth; (4) an open hand; (5) an open house. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Among the best commentaries on Acts for teachers are the Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
$1.25; Hackett’s Commentary on the Acts, latest edition, by Prof, A. Hovey ($2.00, includ- 
ing Romans), Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc.; Commentary, by Lyman Abbott ($1.75), A. S. 
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Barnes & Co., N.Y.; Revision Commentary, Schaff ($1.25), C. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.; The 
Expositor’s Bible ($1.50), A. C. Armstrong & Son, N.Y.; The Handy Commentary, edited 
by Ellicott ($1.25), Cassell & Co., N.Y.; Barnes’ Motes ($1.50), Harper & Bros., IN Yc 
Commentary, by Gloag (2 vols. $7.00), T. and T, Clark, Edinboro’; by Denton (2 vols., 
$8.00), George Bell & Sons, London; Handbook for Bible Classes (75 cts.), T.and T. Clark; 
Bible Commentary, William Jacobson ($3.50), C. Scribner’s Sons; Lzble Reader's Commen- 
tary, D. Glentworth Butler ($4.00), Bible Work Co., N.Y.; Commentary, by Meyer, for 
students in Greek (2 vols., $3.00), Funk & Wagnalls; by Lange ($5.00), C. Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y.; by Alexander (2 vols., $4.00), Scribner’s; by Alford, in Mew Testament for English 
Readers (4 vols., $16.00), Lee & Shepard, Boston; by Cowles (Luke and Acts, $2.00), 
D. Appleton & Co.; Jos. Parker’s Apostolic Life (3 vols., $1.50 a vol.), Funk & Wagnalls, 
N.Y.; Bishop Williams’ Studies in Acts ($1.50), T. Whitaker, N.Y. 
For other works, see the next lesson. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


- x. God uses imperfect instruments in the advancement of his kingdom. 

2. The Bible gives true pictures of its believers. - If only perfect men had served God 
in early times, modern Christians would be in despair. 

3. The faults of these men would scarcely be noticed in persons of ordinary goodness. 
They seem great only by contrast with their great purity, goodness, and virtue. 

4. Let us not imagine we are great and good, when we find in ourselves only the faults 
of the great and good. 

5. Vers. 6-8. God often hinders us from certain ways of usefulness we desire, because 
he has larger and better ways for us. ; 

6. Ver. 9. The whole world is calling to us, ‘‘ Come over and help us.” 

7. God calls each of us to some work for him, —calls by his Providence, by the need 
of service, by fitness for service, by power to serve, by his still small voice, by inspiration of ~ 
zeal and love. 

8. Ver. 13. Note Paul’s method of keeping the Sabbath. 

‘g. “Some men will hear better with their eyes than with their ears.” 

to. Note the usefulness and power of women in the church. The great church at 
Philippi grew out of a little prayer-meeting of a few women. 

11. The Gospel is to be preached not only in the pulpit, but by the wayside, in the street, 
the parlor, the workshop. 

12. Ver. 14. By using well the religious light she had, Lydia was prepared for greater 
light and larger blessings. < 

13. God opens the heart (1) by leading us to receive and use even the smallest meas- 
ures of grace; (2) by the direct influence of his Spirit; (3) by his Providence; (4) by 
sincere worship. 

14. Ver. 15. Those who believe on Christ should publicly confess Christ. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Links to the former lessons in Acts should be made clear and full. 

THE SECTION OF HisTory should be defined. The true way to study these lessons, and 
the one in the minds of the committee who selected them, is to make the lesson-text the 
centre of a view of the whole section. 

THE Map is essential. The journeyings of Paul should be traced out on the map, and 
also-on a modern map. Turn to the REVIEW, and begin the use of the map according to 
the plan there suggested. 


SUBJECT, — NEW DEVELOPMENT IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 


I. By MEANS OF IMPERFECT INSTRUMENTS. Study the difficulty that arose between 
Barnabas and Paul, its causes, and the method of settlement. 

Illustration. IMPERFECT INSTRUMENTS. Mrs. Gatty, in her Paradles from Nature, gives 
a beautiful illustration of God’s use, and our use, of imperfect instruments in doing his work, 
— imperfect apostles, imperfect churches, imperfect Christians, and yet really good work is 
done. She relates the story of a young minister, who insisted that everything must be squared 
according to his ideas of perfect right. On one occasion he undertook to tune the church 
organ in an emergency. He took the scale of notes used, and tuned the organ perfectly 
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according to it. Then he struck the notes of Haydn’s ass in five flats, and was astonished 
at the terrible discords he made. An organ-tuner explained afterwards to him that his scale 
was right, his system was right, but if you stick too close to it, it sets you wrong. Most fifths 
must be left flat, some few made sharp, the octaves alone tuned in unison, because the organ 
is an imperfect instrument. But by making proper allowance for this imperfection, wonderful 
and harmonious music may be produced by it. 

II. CONFIRMING THE WORK ALREADY DONE (vers. 6-8). 

III. A Catt To NEw Work (vers. 9-12). The importance of this era. What we 
learn about God’s call in modern days. 


““T know not where I am going, 
But well do I know my guide.” 


IV. AN EXAMPLE OF THE WORK DONE (vers. 13-15). 

Illustration. FAMILY RELIGION, the deepest root of public religious life. I got much 
light on this subject some years ago in a conversation with a casual travelling companion, 
an accomplished and courteous gentleman, whom I discovered, by and by, to be a Hebrew. 
I stated to him the paradox which puzzles us all, — the contrast between the amazing religious 
constancy of the Jewish people, illustrated alike through storms of persecution and through 
ages of worrying annoyance, —and the appearance of prevailing indifference, inattention, 
heartlessness, visible almost anywhere in their public worship. He answered, in substance, 
“1 do not wonder at the perplexity of any man, over this question, who knows Judaism only 
through its public services. No man can understand the hold that our religion has over all 
who are born in it, who does not know the hundred household customs that are identified 
with it in the life of every family. From the days of Abraham, ours has been a family 
religion, and its chief rites are family rites. Even the Passover was not more a national 
feast than it was a family feast.” — Rev. Leonard W. Bacon. 

Illustration. The growth of woman’s work in the Church, — the Women’s Boards of 
Missions, the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions, etc. 


LESSON II.—Jouty 9. 


PAUL AT PHILIPPI.— Acts 16: 19-34. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. — 
ACTS 16: 31. 


TIME. — A.D. 52, during Paul’s second missionary journey. 
PLACE. — Philippi, a city of Macedonia. 
THE MISSIONARIES. — Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke. 


THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes chapter 16 from the 16th verse to the 
end. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Gospel Work interferes with Sinful Gains. — Ver. 19. For some time the 
missionaries, making their home at Lydia’s house, preached the Gospel in Philippi. “The 
almost total absence of Jews meant an almost total absence of persecution.” Peacefully and 
happily the work progressed, and a church was founded. But frequently they met in the 
streets a poor slave girl owned by a company of speculators, who made no little money out 
of her as a fortune-teller. She was supposed to be possessed with “the spirit of Python,’ 
the imagined serpent that guarded the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, and inspired the women, 
who, in some wild, raving manner, uttered the oracles at that famous shrine. Gloag says 
that “the history plainly implies that she was possessed with a devil”; and President Wool- 
sey, “that the spirit, in the manner of acting, resembles’ the demons of the Gospels.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott says “she was a mixture of fraud, clairvoyance, insanity, and devil. 
Out of this woman the demon was cast by Paul in the name of Jesus Christ. She was 
saved from her fearful malady. But her power to make money for her masters was gone 
forever. 
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19. Her masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone. The first heathen 
persecution, like that subsequently at Ephesus (19: 25-27), was set on foot by covetousness 
(comp. 1 Tim. 6:9, 10). Like the Gergesenes (Matt. 8: 28-34), they cared nothing that 
a soul had been saved in comparison with the loss of their gains. — Addot¢, There is this 
characteristic difference between the persecutions of Jews and Gentiles —that the former 
were always stirred up by religious fanaticism, the latter by personal or political interests 
which were accidentally involved in religious questions. — Farrar. 

Nore that the worldly opposition to the Gospel still grows chiefly from this same 
cause. The Gospel stands absolutely and forever against all unjust gains, all oppressions 
of the poor, all lotteries and gamblings, all methods of making money by injuring others, 
while it always favors true and lasting prosperity, and enriches the community where it is 
obeyed. 

Nowe the modern examples of opposition, the lottery dealers, the sellers of intoxi- 
cating liquors, the political corruptionists, the takers of bribes, the speculators, the 
senders of rum to Africa, the oppressors of the Indian, and all other seekers for 
wicked gains. 

II. The Arrest. — Vers. 19-23. They caught Paul and Silas. The idea of vio- 
lence is conveyed in the original. Drew them into the marketplace. The market- 
place, or agora, was in all Greek cities the centre of social life. In Philippi as a 
colonia, reproducing the arrangements of Rome, it would answer to the Forum, where 
the magistrates habitually sat.— Plumptre. Unto the rulers. The city judges or 
magistrates. : 

20. And brought them to the magistrates. Greek, strategoi, preetors. The chief ~ 
magistrates in a Roman colony were called the duumviri (the two men) or guatuorviri 
(the four men), as the number was not always the same. They frequently took, however, 
the name pr e/ors, as one of greater honor. — Hackett, According to Meyer the rulers sent 
the men to the highest officers. Howson thinks that rulers and pretors refer to the same 
persons. Saying, These men, being Jews. This was one of those most common artifices 
of bad men, when the real reason is hidden under some alleged reason that arouses popular 
prejudice. No people were regarded by the Romans with such contempt and hatred as 
the Jews. According to Suetonius the Jews had just been expelled from Rome by the 
Emperor Claudius, and the Roman pretors at Philippi would naturally feel that to expel 
Jews from their city, a colony of Rome, would not be offensive to their government. Do 
exceedingly trouble our city. The Gospel does produce a revolution in an ungodly 
world; it does “turn the world upside down”; it does arouse a commotion. But this is 
not the fault of the Gospel, rather of the sin that is ruining men. Building a palace 
does first disturb the ground where it is to stand. Making a park does first tear up 
the fields. 

21. And teach customs, which are not lawful for us to receive. The complaints 
against Paul and Silas were founded on the Roman law against introducing foreign religions 
into territory which the Romans had conquered; for there was a general allowance to sub- 
jects of exercising their own religious observances where they lived, and the Jews, particularly, 
were free by treaty to continue the practices which they had before they were conquered. 
But for a Roman citizen to become a Jew in his religion seems to have been forbidden. — 
President Woolsey. They forbade the introduction of innovations in religion, especially 
into Roman cities like that of Philippi, as calculated to unsettle the minds of the people and 
create political disturbance. Moreover, every city had its own special protecting deities; 
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_ to bring into it a new worship was an invasion which the people were as ready to resent as 
the magistrates to punish. — 4ddo¢éz. 

22. The multitude rose up together. The accusations arouse the populace, as a 
mob. The masters were shrewd enough not to make apparent their real motives. The 
real and the apparent reasons for opposing Christianity are seldom the same. Few would 
dare to own that they opposed the Gospel because it opposed their lusts and sins and unjust 
gains. Rent off their clothes. The clothes of Paul and Silas. The sentence was, accord- 
ing to custom, szsmmovete, lictores, despo- 
fiate, verberate. “Go, lictors, tear off 
their garments, scourge them.’ Com- 
manded to beat them. The word 
means “beat with rods.” The custom 
was with the Romans to inflict blows 
with rods upon the naked body (Livy 
2:5). In his catalogue of the sufferings 
he had endured (2 Cor. 11:25), Paul 
relates how “thrice he was beaten with 
rods, and of the Jews five times had re- 
ceived forty stripes save one” (2 Cor. 
11:24; Deut. 25:3). It is happy for 
us that few modern countries know, by 
the example of a similar punishment, 
what the severity of a Roman scourging 
was. Well might St. Paul, when at 
Corinth, look back to this day of cru- 
elty, and remind the Thessalonians how 
he and Silas had “suffered before, and 
were shamefully treated at Philippi” Prisoners in Stocks. 

(i Thess. 3:1). — Howson. 

Why did they not escape by means of their Roman citizenship, as they did the next 
morning? The clamor of the mob gave them no opportunity to be heard. Professor 
Riddle thinks it was to shield the infant church against whom the rage of the mob would 
have been turned. : 

23. Many stripes. The Roman punishment was not limited to “forty stripes save 
one,” like that of the Jews. — Azddle. 

III. The Apostles in Prison. — Vers. 24-26. 24. Thrust them (sore and bleeding) 
into the inner prison. The dungeon, a deep, damp, chilly cell far underground, opening 
only at the top, without fresh air or light, stifling and pestilential. “On one of the slopes 
of the Capitoline Hill at Rome stands a small church, which is built over one of the most 
interesting relics of the old Roman times. The subterranean chapel of the church is a dun- 
geon, reached by long and winding stairs; a deep, dark cell, once walled with oak, but now 
with stone. It is a damp, stifling, pestilential place, where the light is excluded, and where, 

it has been truly said, the chains must have rusted on the prisoners’ limbs. One sees in this » 
appalling place a type of those inner prisons connected with the old Roman jails, where 
were thrust the offenders whom the people most execrated or feared. — Nev. Arthur 
Mitchell, D.D., in Sunday School Times. Made their feet fast in the stocks. ‘ove 
wood.” “A heavy piece of wood with holes, into which the feet were put, so far apart 
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oners were placed beyond all possible ways of escape, even by those who could cast out 
devils. 

25. Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises. Their wounds were undressed, filth 
and vermin added to their pain, their position was one of torture. Sleep was out of the 
question. But they passed the night in devotions. The imperfect tenses of the verbs in 
this verse imply that the prayers and singing were continued. It is very probable that they 
used the Psalms, some of which would be especially appropriate. It is a significant fact 
that the most joyous of Paul’s epistles is that written to the church at Philippi, born out of 
his experience of suffering. Observe that the Christian’s inward experience of joy is supe- 
rior to outward experience of trouble; also that the Christian’s prayer, even in his direst 
extremity, should ever be with praise (Phil. 4:6; Col. 4:2; 1 Thess. 5:18). — Addott. 
And the prisoners heard them. The inner prison appears to have held more than Paul 
and Silas, or it may be that bars in the inner walls allowed the sound to pass into other cells. 
The verb is not the common one for “ hearing,” and is rarely found anywhere. It indicates 
attentive hearkening. — Cambridge Bible. Wherever Paul went the Gospel was made 
known; everything was compelled to help the good work. 

SoNGs IN THE NicuT. I. We are often in the night (1) of sorrow; (2) of sickness 
and pain; (3) of disappointments and losses; (4) of conviction of sin and guilt; (5) of 
spiritual darkness and doubt. II. We should sing songs of praise in the night. (1) Because 
the night sometimes shows us spiritual truths we would otherwise not have seen, as we see 
stars at midnight, which are hidden by day; (2) the night makes us realize the value of 
our common every-day blessings; (3) the night leads us to God and to Christ; (4) even in 
the night there is much left for which to thank God. III. Songs in the night are signs of the 
morning. (1) Murmurings in the night never take away the darkness, but a heart of praise ~ 
brings comfort into the darkness; (2) when we praise God in the night, we are led to see 
the best things of life, —God, heaven, holiness, salvation; (3) songs in the night are a 
proof of our sincerity. ‘ Any fool can sing in the daytime,” but it takes faith to sing in the 
night; (4) songs in the night recommend our religion to others; (5) we are fitted by a 
thankful spirit to receive deliverance and greater blessings; (6) the night gives God an 
opportunity of showing us his wonderful goodness and power. Only to those confronted by 
the sea can a path be made through the waters. Only in the thirsty land can water flow 
from the smitten rock. 

PRAYERS IN THE NicHT. What these missionaries prayed for we do not know. It 
may have been for release from suffering, as was right; but we have no doubt that their 
most earnest prayer was that God would make his cause more successful through their suffer- 
ings, that the infant Church might be strengthened, and many be converted from their sins. 
How the answer would come they could not know, nor did it much matter. Answers to 
prayer very often come in the most unexpected ways. 

26. And suddenly there was a great earthquake. This was the Lord’s answer to 
prayer. ‘Observe that this answer involves a divine interference with nature, though not 
a violation of natural law. We must know a great deal more about earthquakes and their 
causes than we do now, to assert that it is irrational to believe that such an earthquake 
should be sent in answer to prayer.” — 4déott. All the doors were opened, and every 

"one’s bands were loosed. Either by the action of the earthquake, or by the same super- 
natural power which produced the earthquake.— 4édo¢7. Compare the release of Peter 
(12:7). The chains were made fast to the wall, and the shock which burst asunder the 
bolts of the doors also released the fastenings which held the chains in the masonry. — 
Cambridge Bible. 
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IV. The Conversion of the Jailer. — Vers. 27-34. 27. The keeper... awaking 
out of his sleep. He did not hear the songs, but he was awakened by the earthquake. 
“He probably slept in such a place that on rising he could observe at a glance whether the 
prison doors were secure. St. Paul, out of the dark, could observe him before the jailer 
could see farther than the open doors.” — Cambridge Bible. Drew out his sword... 
would have killed himself. The Roman law transferred to the jailer the punishment due 
an escaped prisoner. — Azadle. 

28. Cried with a leud voice. Raised his voice so as to secure attention at once. Do 
thyself no harm, or “wrong.” His purpose of suicide was harmful for his body, and sin- 
ful for his soul. For we are all here. This assurance, which Paul gives as a reason why 
the jailer should not kill himself, shows the apostle’s quickness of apprehension and pres- 
ence of mind. It was, moreover, a new thing in the world for a prisoner to be solicitous 
about the bodily and spiritual welfare of his jailer. This we take for granted, because we 
are so familiar with this story, and with similar Christian conduct; but it is really more 
remarkable than the fact that all the prisoners remained without an attempt at escape. — 
Riddle. Do thyself no harm is the message of the Gospel to man in despair. Contrast 
with it the counsel of Seneca, “If life pleases you, live; if not, you have a right to return 
whence you came.” — Addott. All sinners are suicides. — Whedon. 

29. Called for a light, or more correctly “gh¢s, as in the Kev. Ver. Lights which could 
be carried in the hand. Came trembling, for fear. He connected all that had occurred 
with the two prisoners Paul and Silas. “It is probable that when they were committed to 
prison he had heard of their being religious teachers; and it is not impossible that he had 
learned something of the character of their teaching, and their miraculous power over the 
demoniac slave girl.”— Riddle. Fell down. Recognizing they were under no mortal 
protection. : ; 

30. And brought them out. From the inner prison where they were confined, 
probably into the court of the prison. Sirs, what must I do to be saved? Saved from 
what? The question “ cannot refer to any fear of punishment from the magistrates; for he 
had now ascertained that the prisoners were all safe, and that he was in no danger frem that 
source. Besides, had he felt exposed to any such danger, he must have known that Paul 
and Silas had no power to protect him; it would have been useless to come to them for 
assistance.” The jailer had done no wrong to his government. But he was conscious of 
having done wrong toward God. “He is aware that these men claim to be the servants 
of God, that they profess to teach the way of salvation. It would be nothing strange if he 
had heard the Gospel from their own lips. (The slave girl had declared publicly that these 
men show unto us the way of salvation.) And now suddenly an event. had taken place 
which convinces him in a moment that the things which he has heard are realities; it was 
the last argument, perhaps, which he needed to give certainty to a mind already inquiring, 
hesitating.” — Hackett. ; 

THe GREAT Question. What shall I do to be saved? is the most important question 
any person can ask, for it determines not only (1) his happiness; but (2) his character; 
(3) the best use of life here; (4) his usefulness in the world; (5) his relations to God; 
(6) his redemption from the guilt and punishment of sin; (7) his eternal destiny, character, 
and usefulness in heaven. ; GA, : ; ; 

Nor is this a question of mere fear. . A consciousness of sin is a right feeling, and so is 
the desire to be saved from sin. A consciousness of danger is a right feeling. Only fools 
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care nothing for danger. A realization of God’s power is a right feeling. But even here 
God’s goodness was the mightiest influence. The jailer had been saved from death by the 
pious humanity of Paul. Paul was even in prison because of God’s kindness to a poor slave 
girl. Paul’s religion was a religion of salvation, of redemption, of joy, of heaven. 

THE TRUE ANSWER. SALVATION BY FAITH. 31. Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Greek presents a contrast which is lost in the English. He had called them 
by the usual title of respect, Ayrzz (= Sirs, or Lords); they answer that there is one Ayrzos, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who alone can save. — Plumptre. Salvation is (1) salvation from sin, 
(2) salvation from the punishment due to sin, (3) salvation to holiness, usefulness, and heaven. 

Faith in Christ saves us (1) because it is the acceptance of God’s way of salvation, by 
the atonement in Jesus. (2) Because it is the act of taking the things offered to us by God. 
(3) Because it is the act of committing ourselves to an infallible teacher and guide. 
(4) Because it unites us to Christ, the holy and perfect being. (5) Because it fills the heart 
with love to God and to Jesus. (6) It makes spiritual and eternal things real and effective 
in our lives. And thy house. Not that his faith would save his household as well as 
himself, but that the same way of salvation was open both to him and to his household. — 
Gloag. And in answer to his prayers, and as the fruit of his example and teaching, the 
family too would be brought to Christ. 

32. And they spake unto him the word of the Lord. They then proceeded, more 
at leisure, to pour into his attentive and delighted ears the history of Jesus Christ, to declare 
his doctrine and to explain what it was to believe in him. All his household shared these — 
glad tidings. — K7¢to. 

33. The same hour of the night. It was midnight (see ver. 25). But a new day, 
birthday, had already begun for him.— Cambridge Bible. Washed their.stripes. From 
the blood that had coagulated after the scourging. He washed and was washed; them 
from stripes, himself from sins. — Chrysostom. We have here a remarkable instance of the 
effect of religion in producing humanity and tenderness. Often one of the most striking 
changes that occur in conversion is seen in the disposition to be kind and humane to the 
suffering (comp. James 1: 27).— Barnes. Was baptized, he and all his, straightway. 
As soon as they were sure they believed, they confessed Christ in baptism. There was little 
danger of hypocrisy or self-deception in those who confessed Christ under such circum- 
stances, and in whom such a change had taken place. 

34. Brought them into his house. The most comfortable place he could find for 
them. It of course was connected with the prison. Set meat (food) before them. The 
two sufferers may have well needed food. If the tumult had begun, as is probable, as they 
were going to the proseucha for morning prayer, at the third hour of the day (9 A.M.), they 
had probably been fasting for nearly twenty-four hours. — Plumptre. 

The next morning, by a proper use of their Roman citizenship, aided no doubt by the 


miraculous event of the night, the two missionaries were set free, and returned to the house 
of Lydia. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


In addition to the Commentaries noticed in our last lesson, the following works on the 
life of St. Paul are helpful. Lewin’s S¢. Paz (2 vols., $8.00, London); Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul (many editions and prices); Farrar’s Life and Work 
of St. Paul (E. P. Dutton, all prices); Wm. Taylor’s Paul the Missionary ($1.50, Harper's, 
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N.Y.); The Epic of Saul, a poem by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson ($2.50, Funk & Wagnalls, 
N.Y.); Stalker’s Life of St. Paul (60 cts., Am. Tract Soc., N.Y.); Zhe Spiritual Develop- 
ment of Paul, by G, Matheson, D.D. ($1.75, A. D. Randolph, N.Y.); Monod’s Sz. Paul 
(go cts., W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass.); MacDuff’s Footsteps of St. Paul ($1.50, Carter 
and Brothers, N.Y.); Zife of Paul, by D. H. Taylor ($1.50, D. Lothrop Co., Boston); Zhe 
Aposile of the Gentiles, by B. P. Pask (London S.S. Union). On this lesson, see the famous 
first chapter of Book V. of Eusebius’ cclesiastical History, and the introduction to the 


Epistle to the Philippians in Farrar’s excellent AZessages of the Books ($3.50, Dutton & Co., 
New York). 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Bad men are willing to make their gains out of the misfortunes and follies, and to 
the injury, of others. 
2. The Gospel interferes with the business and money-making schemes of bad men. 
3. Ver. 19. ‘Therefore bad men are opposed to the Gospel. 
_4 Ver. 21. But they cloak their opposition under false pretences. 
5. Ver. 22. We must not expect to do our Christian work without opposition and 
hindrances and discouragements. 
6. But we may expect that God will make all such hindrances to work for the good of 
the cause we love. 
7. God sometimes lets his people suffer, that they may show forth the triumph of his 
grace and love. 
8. Songs in the night are a proof of faith. 
g. Songs in the night are a sign of the morning. 
to. Ver. 26. God is mightier than kings, or prisons, or all earthly powers, and can 
deliver his children when he will. 
11. Note the marvellous way in which God answers prayer that is so trustful as to be 
joined with praise. 
12. Ver. 30. The great question of life is, What must we do to be saved? 
13. Ver. 31. There is but one answer: Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
14. Our faith blesses not only ourselves, but all connected with us. 
15. Ver. 33. True faith always changes the nature and the actions. 
16. Ver. 34. The source of our joy is the test of our character. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


REVIEW the missionary journey, with map and story, from Antioch to Philippi. 
CoveER the whole section of the history in your teaching. 


SUBJECT, — WHAT MuST I Do TO BE SAVED. 


I. WHAT LED TO ASKING THE QUESTION (vers. 19-26). The cure; the arrest; the 
prison; songs and prayer in prison; the earthquake. 
Illustrations. Farrar, in his Messages of the Books, pp. 303-306, contrasts Paul’s 
rejoicing in prison, with great and world-known men in far less painful circumstances. 
Ovid, poet and philosopher, wealthy and admired, was sent for a time into exile, and “ there 
is scarcely one of his many letters which he wrote during that short exile which is not full 
of unmanly lamentations.” Seneca, a contemporary of Paul, of immense wealth, of great 
reputation, the author of books full of the most sounding professions of stoic superiority to 
passion and pain, when exiled, broke into abject complaints. So Cicero, Dante, Bolingbroke. 
The courageous demeanor of Paul calls to mind the runner who, at the supreme moment of 
Grecian history, brought to Athens the news of Marathon. Worn, panting, exhausted with 
the effort to be the herald of deliverance, he sank in death on the threshold of the first 
house which he reached with the tidings of victory, and sighed forth his gallant soul in one 
great sob almost in the very. same words as those used by the apostle, xalpere, xalpomev, 
“ Rejoice ye, we too rejoice.” : 
Illustration. An artist painted a picture entitled “ Rest” —a wild surging cataract, 
over it the hanging branches of a tree upon which a robin was sitting on its nest. Such is 
the peace of those who trust in God. ; aby, j 
Illustration. The skylark in a cage, but with its voice free to sing its ravishing strains. 


“‘ My cage confines me round, My heart's at liberty. 
Abroad I cannot fly; My prison walls cannot control ie 
But though my wing is closely bound, The flight, the freedom of the soul. 
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“That imprisoned skylark was free to sing, and it did sing. The bird imprisoned, and yet 
at the same time the bird free with its glad song —it was a fresh lesson of life that English 
skylark taught me. This was my lesson— Limitations and Liberty.” — Wayland Foyt, D.D. 
Il. THe GREAT QUESTION (vers. 28-30). 
III. THe GREAT ANSWER (vers. 31, 32). 
IV. THE GREAT DECISION (vers. 33, 34). 


LESSON III.—Juty 16. 


PAUL AT. ATHENS. — Acts 17: 22-31. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — God js a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth. — JOHN 4: 24. 
TIME. — A.D. 52. Lewin thinks it was in November, from the fact that, with the ancients, 
navigation in those seas closed Nov. II. 
PLACE. — Athens, the capital of Attica, in Greece, and the great metropolis of litera- 
ture and art for the world. It was named from Athenze, the goddess Minerva, and was 
_ founded by Cecrops about 1556 B.c. It was in its greatest glory about 400 B.c. It con- 
tained 120,000 to 180,000 inhabitants. 
MOVEMENTS OF THE MISSIONARIES. — Luke was left at Philippi, as we 
. learn from the use of the third person instead of the first, from the time Paul left that city, 
and a return to the first person, ‘‘ we,’’ “ us,’’ when Paul reaches Philippi again on his return 
journey (20:5, 6). Silas and Timothy were left at Berea (17:14), and Paul went alone. 
to Athens. 
THE SECTION OF HISTORY belonging to this lesson extends from 16:40 
to 17: 34. 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — Amphip’olis; Ap/ollo/nia; Arédp/agite; Ath’éns; Bére/a; 
Dam/aris; Di/onys/ius; Epicure/ans; Ja'son; Théssaloni’ca; Timo/théus. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Founding of the Thessalonian Church. — After Paul’s release from prison, he, 
with Silas and Timothy, went along the great Roman road, about 100 miles in a south-west 
direction, to Thessalonica, the chief city of Macedonia. It is now called Salonica, or Saloniki, 
of modern Turkey, and is a city of 90,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, of whom 50,000 are 
Jews. — Ency. Brit. Here Paul preached for several weeks, when a disturbance arose which 
compelled the missionaries to leave. But there was a goodly number of converts, especially 
among the Greeks. 

THEY THAT HAVE TURNED THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN is a phrase here used to describe 
the effect of the Gospel. The religion of Christ is revolutionary. It turns the world upside 
down because the wrong side is up, and the Gospel has come to put the moral world right 
side up. Whatever wrong is now enthroned, whatever sin is now popular, whatever evils 
seem to rule men, whatever falsehoods are flourishing, the Gospel will cast down, and nothing 


can be settled till it is settled right. The same work is to be wrought in the hearts of men, ~ 


as well as in the state. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. The First Epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written by Paul to this church from Corinth, only a few months after his first visit there 
(A.D. 52, 53), on the same missionary journey. It is “the oldest book of the New Testa- 
ment, the earliest document of the Christian religion.” — Farrar. The Second Epistle was 
written soon after (A.D. 53). 

A CONFIRMATION. Luke, in describing the rulers of this city (ver. 8), uses a very 
unusual word, “ politarchs,” “a name found in no ancient author, and which would certainly 
have been set down as a blunder of skeptical criticism but for the happy providence which 
has preserved it on a large inscription of St. Paul’s day, and which St. Paul's eyes must have 
seen carved in the entablature of a triumphal arch which once spanned the main street o 
Thessalonica. The Turks recently destroyed this arch, but the stones on which ran the 
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inscription were happily preserved by our British consul (1876), . . . and are now safe in 
the British Museum.” — Farrar. 

Il. The Founding of the Church in Berea. — Driven from Thessalonica, Paul went 
60 miles further to the south-west on the way to Greece, to a city called Berea. Here 
ces pve and Greeks, and especially many honorable women, as in Thessalonica, became 

isciples. 

THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC of the Bereans was their searching the Scriptures (ver. Il), 
in which they “ were more noble than those in Thessalonica.” (1) Because they were open 
to receive the truth from all sources. Their question was, not what was popular, what did 
others believe, but what was true. (2) Because they were seekers after truth. “Search 
for the truth is the noblest occupation of man.” — AZadame de Staél. “To love truth for 
truth’s sake is the principal part of human perfection in this world, and the seed-plot of all 
other virtues.” — Locke. (3) Because such seekers are governed by the highest qualities 
of mind and heart. (4) Because they received the truth only on good evidence. They 
were not led captive by every new idea, but first waited till they could find that it was true. 
(5) They did not reject a truth. because it was old. They searched the old Scriptures. 

Il. Paul at Athens. — As usual, persecution arose against the new religion; and Paul, 
leaving Silas and Timothy at Berea (ver. 14) to follow on more leisurely, hasted secretly on 
in a southerly 
direction till he 
came to the 
famous city of 
Athens, the 
capital of the 
intellectual 
world, as Rome 
was of the polit- 
ical, and Jeru- 
salem of the 
religious. 

THE CITY 
OF ATHENS is 
situated about 
five miles inland 
north-east of 
the Saronic 
Gulf, an arm of 
the Aigean Sea. 
It lies between 
two Small rivers, 
the Cephissus 
and the Illyssus. Athens. 

Four famous 

mountains lie around it, and four still more famous hills are within the city, —the Acropolis, 
the Arecopagus, or Mars’ Hill, the Pxyx, on which the assemblies of the people were held, 
and Demosthenes spoke his oration, and the A/useum. 

THE PEOPLE OF ATHENS. The name of. Athens was synonymous with the most graceful 
conceptions of art and the profoundest study of philosophy. There human wisdom had sat 
enthroned. All succeeding generations and civilized nations have acknowledged her intel- 
lectual supremacy. Athens was the mother of the fine arts, the patron of poetry, the founder 
of systems of philosophy. She gave birth to the products of genius in almost every depart- 
ment of literature and art, which have scarcely, if ever, been surpassed. Paul waited ‘eagerly 
the coming of his companions. While waiting, probably for some weeks, he walked around 
this celebrated city, among its countless statues and idols, and his heart was stirred within 
him. He began to discourse to the Jews in the synagogue, and with the people gathered 
in the thronged market-place. He excited so much interest that the attention even of the 
Epicureans and Stoics, the leaders in philosophy and religion, was drawn towards him. 
After discussing with them for-a time, they requested him to leave the curious and thronging 
crowds of the market, which was not a proper arena for discussion; and for the convenience 
of both parties, and in order to give him a fair hearing, they led him up the steps of the 
Areopagus, Mars’ Hill, to the platform on its summit, where were assembled “ the noblest 
blood of Athens, the first politicians, the first orators, the first philosophers; a court the 
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22. Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ hill,| ve men of Athens, in alle2 
; ses : thi erceive that ye are 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all Ue 2 ce) supersecaus. 


i itious. For as I passed along, and23 
ine. Si Ee epee as observed the objects of your 


23. For as I passed by, and beheld your devo-| yorship, I found also an altar 
i i is 1 ipti with this inscription, (4) TO AN 
tions, I found an altar with this inscription, TO THE) with this inscription. (¢) to aN 


UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly fore ye worship in ignorance, 
worship, him declare I unto you. this set yl fora ipaiey ee 


(a) Or, religious. (4) Or, To the unknown God. 


most august, not only of Athens, but of Greece, and indeed of the whole world.” It was 
at this bar that Socrates was arraigned and condemned on the ground of innovating upon 
the state religion. Here Paul was allowed to speak “from the tribune of a regular court, 
where both speaker and audience would be free from disturbance.” 

IV. Paul’s Address on Mars’ Hill. — Vers. 22-31. His Gracious INTRODUCTION 
(vers. 22, 23). Of course the report in the Acts can be but an outline of the whole speech. 

22. Then Paul stood in the open air upon the Mars’ Hill just described, a name 
“traced to the fable that here Mars was tried before the assembled gods for the murder of 
a son of Neptune.’’— Lewin. He stood in the presence of the famous court, who sat on 
the crown of the hill at the eastern end,-and were ranged in concentric circles, one above 
another, while the cave or hollow in the middle was occupied by the accuser and the accused 
and their legal adviser, the accuser standing on an elevated stone on the one side, and the 
accused on an elevated stone on the other.— Zewzz. On this latter stone in the hollow 
below the court Paul doubtless stood. Yemen of Athens. The courteous address used 
by Demosthenes and all Greek orators. The whole speech is full of courtesy. Unfortu- 
nately our version gives it an appearance of rudeness in several places.— Aiddle. I per- 
ceive ... ye are too superstitious. Rev. Ver., ye ave somewhat superstitious, but very 
religious is the translation favored by the American revisers, and best expresses what Paul 
intended to say. Their religious nature was unusually developed. The city was full of 
statues of the gods. It was a common saying about Athens-that it was easier to find there 
agodthana man. Schaffs Bible Dictionary places the number of gods at 30,000. There 
were four great schools of religious philosophy. This religious temper of the Athenian 
people was often noticed by writers. Thus Sophocles, in the Qed. Col., says they surpassed 
all the world in the honors they offered to the gods. Xenophon relates how, in comparison 
with other peoples, they observed twice.the number of festivals. — De Repub. Athen. The 
religious nature is the highest nature, and it was one mark -of the intellectual superiority of 
the Athenians that they were so deeply interested in religious subjects. 

23. As I passed by, or along. In his wanderings around the city. The altar to which 
he refers was on the road from Phalerus, the nearest seaport to Athens, where were several 
altars, each inscribed “To the Unknown God.” And beheld. Was attentively contem- 
plating. — Meyer. Your devotions. Not acts of worship, but objects of worship, such as 
temples, altars, images. I found an altar... TO THE UNKNOWN GOD, or an 
unknown god. Diogenes Laértius tells a story of Epimenides (600 B.c.) that he delivered 
Athens from a plague by sacrificing sheep let loose in the city, at the place where any of 
them lay down, and building an altar there to the unknown god who had sent the plague. 
For they did not know which of the many gods had sent it. A better explanation is, that 
the people then, as in heathen countries now, sacrificed to gods to propitiate them, and keep 
them from sending trouble upon them, “That no deity might punish them for neglecting 
his worship, or remain uninvoked in asking for blessings, they not only erected altars to 
all the gods named or known among them; but, distrustful still lest they might not compre- 
hend fully the extent of their subjection and dependence, they erected them also to any 
other god or power that might exist, although as yet unrevealed to them.” — Hackett. Whom 
(or what) therefore ye ignorantly worship. Rather, whom ye worship, zot knowing his 
name, and attributes, and nature. There is no reproach implied, as there is in our transla- 
tion —“‘ignorantly.” Him declare I unto you, or better, /his se¢ I forth unto you (see 
ver. 18), The very God whom they knew not, the God whose nature is so infinite, whose 
character is so holy, whose love is so great, that they had no conception of him, and yet had 
unconsciously longed for because they needed him, this God Paul set forth. “It was death 
for any private person to disturb the religion of the state by the introduction of any foreign 
god that had not been publicly recognized. But how admirably does Paul avail himself of 
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24. God that’ made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that he is? Lord of heaven and earth,’ 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; 

25. Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though he needed any thing, seeing® he giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things ; 

26. And hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the® 
bounds of their habitations ; 

27. That they should seek the Lord, if haply they 


The God that made the world 24 
and all things therein, he, 
being Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in (¢) tem- 
ples made with hands; neither 25 
is he served by men’s hands, 
as though he needed any- 
thing, seeing he himself giy- 
eth to all life, and breath, and 
all things: and he made of one 26 
every nation of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the 
earth, havingdeterminedthez+ 
appointed seasons, and the 
bounds of their habitation; 
that they should seek God, 27 


if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him, though he 
is not far from each one of us: 


might feel after him, and find him, though’ he be not 
far from every one of us: 


1 Acts 14: 15. 2 Matt. rz: 25. 


3 Acts 7: 48. 
Vobaai4. ISa..42°: 5. 


Zech, 12:1. 


£ Psi sate. 
6 Deut. 32: 8. 


(c) sanctuaries. 
7 Acts 14:17. 


the inscription on the altar! Who could accuse him of innovation, when he only expounded 
to the Athenians the attributes of the God whom they had ignorantly worshipped?” — Lewin. 

Unconscious WorsHip. The position of these Athenians is frequently repeated in 
various ways in modern times. I have read books arguing against certain doctrines, utterly 
rejecting them in words, because the writers misunderstood them; and yet when their positive 
belief as to those doctrines was stated, it was almost exactly the commonly received truth. 
They had seen some misrepresentation and distortion of the truth, and rejected that, 
while they really held the truth. So men living among people who do not practise the 
religion they profess have denounced what seemed to them religion, while they were really 
believers in religion. 

THE CREATOR (ver. 24). God that made the world. Not an idol, not one of many 
deities with which the Greeks peopled the world, but the Creator of all things, the Supreme 
Being, the one God. The Lord of heaven and earth. In this sentence shines wisdom, 
power, omnipresence, goodness, authority. Great duties and great privileges grow out of 
this truth. Dwelleth not in temples made with hands, though as beautiful as those they 
saw around them. He was infinitely above such gods as they were worshipping. 

THE TRUE WorsuHIP (ver. 25). Neither is worshipped (served) with men’s hands. 
Worshipped is not exactly the idea conveyed by the original, which means cared for, taken 
care of, in the way of service, by supplying wants, etc. — Alexander. 

THE SourcE oF ALL Goop. Seeing he giveth to all. God is the great giver, and all 
that men have and are comes from him. Men can give God nothing but their love and 
reverence and obedience, for these alone are theirs to give.—/. Life, and breath, and 
allthings. All are absolutely dependent on God, and therefore owe him obedience and 
love in return. 

UNIVERSAL Sway (ver. 26). And hath made of one blood. The Rev. Ver., with the 
best manuscripts, leaves out d/ood, but the meaning is the same: God has made of one 
ancestor, or one source, or one family, all nations of men. (1) This truth was contrary 
to the belief of the Athenians in many gods. One God created and rules all. (2) The 
unity of the human race was in direct opposition to the Athenians’ notion of their own 
origin as apart from the rest of mankind; they boasting themselves to have sprung from: 
the soil. The popular belief of the ancient world made different races aliens to each other, 
and led to haughtiness towards foreigners and cruelty to slaves.— Cook. (3) The beautiful 
and true conception of the “common brotherhood of men” has in no little degree con- 
tributed to the reception of the Gospel amid so many different peoples. — Schaf. (4) It 
gives us hope that all nations can be saved and exalted by the Gospel. (5) It also lays 
upon us the duty to help all men, to send the Gospel to all men, and to treat all men justly 
and lovingly, even the lowest races of men. And hath determined the times before 
appointed. Better, with the Rev. Ver., determined their appointed seasons. God governed 
the nations, assigned their seasons of prosperity or adversity, and the extent of their influ- 
ence. However free they were and strong, they could not go beyond God’s wise control. 

Tue Duty or SEEKING Gop (ver. 27). That they should seek the Lord. Rather, 
God, which is the best reading. The whole object of the divine Providence, im his dealings 
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a) i i have our | for in him we live, and move, 28 
28. For! in him we live, and move, and for sh Digs we Defers ae 


being ; as” certain also of your own poets have said, even of your own poets have 

= o 7 said, hor we are also Dis On- 
For we are also his offspring. coring. eae Wen the oad 
29. Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, | spring of God, we ought not 


. : ; to think that (@) the Godhead 
we® ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto} oie inte goldor silver be 


gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device. | stone, graven by art and de- 


1 Heb. zr: 3. 2 Titus 1:12. 3 Isa. 40: 18. (@) Or, that which is divine. 


with nations as well as with individuals, is to bring them to a knowledge of the one true God. 
— Abbott. If haply indicates a contingency not likely to happen. In fact, so far as history 
indicates, the instances of such finding of the true God by the groping of the heathen, 
though not unknown, are rare. — Addott. They might feel after him. The Greek word 
translated “feel after”? denotes the action of one blind who gropes after what he desires to 
find. — Schaff. Though he be not far from every one of us. He is hard to find, not 
because Ae withdraws from us, but because we withdraw from him. Our iniquities separate 
us from him (Isa. 59:2; Jer. 23:23, 24; Rom. 10: 6, 8).— Addott, He is near in every 
manifestation of himself, —in nature and its laws, in conscience, in our own spiritual nature 
longing and looking upward; near us in love and care, 
near by his Spirit, and by his Word. 

OTHER RELIGIONS CONTRASTED WITH CHRISTIANITY. 
Paul here defines the actual position not only of idolatry, 
but of the modern systems of religion, such as rational- 
ism, spiritualism so far as it is a religion, and all systems 
that leave out Christ and an inspired Bible. They are pic- 
tures of the ideals of manhood, or expressions of the relig- 
ious hunger of men. There are in them some faint echoes 
from God, some dim visions of an answer, but they seem 
like one great interrogation point written over the whole 
heart of humanity. For man without the Gospel is but 

“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 
The Gospel is the answer to these questionings and the 
satisfaction of these longings. They paint pictures of 
heaven; Christ takes us to heaven. They express our 
hunger of soul; Christ satisfies it. They utter our moan- 
ings over sin and guilt; Christ saves us from sin, and 
forgives us. They picture out what we should be; Christ 
gives the new heart, and makes us what we should be. 
They are the soul’s cry after God; Christ is the answer to 
Coins of Athens, showing the Acropolis, the cry. 
and Head of Minerva. GoD Is OUR FATHER (ver. 28). In him we live, and 
move. We are from God, our lives are sustained by God. 
We are surrounded by his laws and sustained by his powers. Much more is this true of 
our spiritual life. As certain also of your own poets have said. This truth he enforces 
by reminding them that it was admitted in words by their own poets. Aratus, a poet of 
Tarsus, and a countryman of Paul, had used this language about 270 B.c., and so had also 
Cleanthes, another poet and contemporary of Aratus, who was a disciple of Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoics. 

WHAT CAN WE LEARN ABOUT GoD FROM NATURE? His power, wisdom, goodness, 
omniscience; that he is our Creator, our rightful Sovereign. 

THE DUTIES THAT FLOW FROM THESE TRUTHS (vers. 209, 30). 29. Forasmuch, etc. 
The necessary inference follows. We ought not to think. If we, with our higher nature, 
are the offspring of God, who gives us life, how impossible that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, etc. Such a notion would make God inferior to man. The materialistic notion of 
the world degrades man as well as God. That God is a great personal Spirit, who has 
created matter, and still uses it, and that we are his children, made in his likeness, is the 
grandest conception, both of God and of man, that has ever entered the human mind. 
Graven by art and man’s device. In the words “graven by art and man’s device,” Paul 
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o. And the! tin ars i vice of man. The times of 30 
3 nes of this ignorance God winked spaiades (Pecaibes God oveees 


at; but now commandeth? all men everywhere to) looked; but now he (e) com- 
repent : mandeth men that they should 
: d we 2 all everywhere repent: inas- 3r 
31. Because he hath appointed a day, in the which Ae han epeanieé a 
173: A 5 ay, in which he wi 

a4 ba ncge the world in righteousness by ¢#za¢ man | ( Py a eo in Lares 
m : - ‘i _ | ness (g') by (2) the man whom 
whom he hath ordained ; whereof nS hath given Assur-17.- hath ordained: whereof he 
ance unto all men, in that he hath* raised him from | hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised 
nm, in that he hath raise 

the dead. him from the dead, 


(e) Some ancient authorities read declareth 
to men. (/) Gr. the inhabited earth. 
(g) Gr. in. (A) Or, a man. 


1 Acts 14:16. 2 Luke 24:47. . Titus 2:11, 12. 
3 Rom. 2: 163 14:10. 4 Acts 2: 24. 


specially alludes to those masterpieces of sculpture in ivory, gold, and marble which were 
standing near him on the Areopagus, and in the varied temples and shrines of Athens the 
Religious. — Schaf. 

30. And the times of this ignorance God winked at; z.e. overlooked. Sins com- 
mitted in ignorance are different from those committed against light and conscience. 
They were still guilty and in danger, as the command to repent implies. “ Alford remarks 
that in the word overlooked ‘lie treasures of mercy for those who lived in the times of 

_ignorance.’ For the expansion of these thoughts, see Epistle to the Romans (1: 20, etc.; 
2: 12, etc.).” — Schaff. From God revealed in his works we learn our duty to love him, 
reverence him, and obey him; to keep his laws written in nature and in our own consciences; 
to deal justly and lovingly with our fellow-men, his children, and our brethren. 

THE NEW REVELATION IN CHRIST. But now. Under these new circumstances, since 
Christ has come. Commandeth all men everywhere to repent. For all had sinned and 
come short of the glory of God. They were commanded to turn from their idolatries, from 
their wicked lives, from their selfish and worldly living, from all the sins they had been 
committing, even though in partial ignorance. This duty is enforced by new motives, 
including a clearer outlook into the future results of sin, and the certainty of having to give 
an account of all the deeds done in the body. 

31. Because he hath appointed a day. The language certainly implies a definite and 
fixed occasion of judgment in the future. — Adéo/t. In the which he will judge the world. 
Their character and deeds were to be examined, and the reward or punishment due was to 
be awarded by the judge. Paul’s reference to the judgment was apt, on the Areopagus, 
where judicial sentences were wont to be announced. — Bengel. In righteousness. Every 
decision will be absolutely right and correct. There will be no bribery, no covering up. 
The righteousness of the judgment is what makes it terrible to the conscience. By that 
man whom he hath ordained. The man Jesus Christ, whom God had ordained as the 
Saviour of all who will believe, and the Judge of all the disobedient. Hath given assurance, 
or confirmation. Literally, g¢ving or offering faith; t.e.a ground for faith to rest upon; 
viz. of a judgment to come. In that he hath raised him from the dead. The resur- 
rection of Christ brought assurance of the judgment of the world by Christ, because (1) it 
proved Christ’s claim that he was the Son of God. (2) It proved that his teaching was true, 
a part of which was that he should judge the world, (3) It proved the resurrection of the 
dead and a life beyond the grave, without which there could be no judgment in the world 
to come. — P. 

Thus the duty to repent was enforced by zew motives of fear, of love, of hope; by ew 
light on conduct, on the judgment, on God, on heaven, on the future; by mew helps and 
opportunities, through Christ’s love and teachings and atonement and example and the 
Holy Spirit; by ew proofs, through the resurrection of Christ, and the assurance it gave 
that he was the Son of God, and that there is immortal life. 

V. The Three Effects. —It is quite probable that at this point the apostle’s speech 
was stopped, before it was completed. So long as he confined himself to philosophy, even 
though it were new, they could listen, and even when he spoke of their duties; but the 
doctrine of the resurrection was too strange and too personal. It was not only opposed to 
their teaching and philosophy, but it condemned their lives. They must either repent, or 
they must refuse to believe this truth. They would not repent; therefore they either mocked, 
or put off considering the matter. Still, there were a few believers; and Paul’s sermon was 
not without effect. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. When we cannot serve God in one place, we should turn to another, changing the 
place, but keeping at the work. ’ ; ; : 

2. The Gospel is turning the world upside down, reversing the maxims, fashions, powers, 
false theories, and pleasures of the world, and placing all things on the foundations of right, 
truth, and love. 

3. Searching the Scriptures is both noble and ennobling. One cannot come in constant 
contact with them without being made larger, better, freer, diviner. 

4. Searching the Scriptures is (1) by reading daily; (2) by comparing Scripture with 
Scripture; (3) by studying them in all the light that can be shed upon them; (4) by studying 
‘the whole of them. ; 

5. Paul was very courteous even to heathen men and opposers, but he was full of 
courage, and spoke the plain truth. 

6. The highest culture and art and literature, surroundings of beauty, and an atmosphere 
of philosophy, cannot alone make a people holy, or save them from sin. Used for Christ, 
and his kingdom, they are blessed; as a substitute for Christ, they are a failure. 

7. The city of Athens was a picture of the human heart, full of idols, many of them 
very beautiful, full of lust and passions and longings, but often among its many gods rejecting 
the true God, and among its many searchings refusing to seek the true Saviour. 

8. Since all men are our brethren, children of one Father, we should treat all men as 
brethren, be our brother’s keeper, help him, relieve his wants, send him the Gospel, love him. 

g. The blessing of an ever-present God, “not far from every one of us,” (1) keeping 
us from sin, when we realize his presence. (2) Ever near to help and comfort us. (3) Near 
us in friendship and love. (4) An ever-present guide. 

to. God will judge all the world, but it will be in righteousness, and not according to 
man’s judgment. 

11. The judgment to come is a true and powerful motive for repentance. 

12. The importance in Christian life, and hope, and doctrine, of the resurrection of Christ. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


REVIEW the work at Philippi. 

TRACE out on the map the journey of Paul to Athens. 

I. Sr. Paut at THESSALONICA, —TURNING THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN. The two 
epistles to this church. 

II. St. Paut AT BEREA, — SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES. 

Ill. Sr. PAUL aT ATHENS,— THE SEARCH AFTER GOD. 

IV. St. PAuL’s ADDRESS AT ATHENS (vers. 22-31). GOD REVEALED. For a capital 
description of-Athens in St. Paul’s day, see an article by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, LL.D., in 
the Sunday School Times for Feb. 16, 1884. 


LESSON IV. —Juty 23. 


PAUL AT CORINTH.—Acrs 18: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — The preaching of the cross is to them that perish, foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved, it is the power of God. —1 Cor. 1: 18. 


TIME. — A.D, 52, immediately after the departure from Athens. Paul remained here 
a year and a half (ver. 11). 


PLACE. — Corinth, the political capital of Greece, the metropolis of commerce. It 
was situated on the isthmus which connects the two portions of Greece. 


PAUL, now 51 years old, seems to have been still suffering from his besetting disorder. 
“I was with you in weakness” (or sickness) (1 Cor. 2: 3). 

EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. — Paul wrote two epistles to the church 
he now founded. The first epistle was written at Ephesus, about April, A.D. 57, four years 
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after he left Corinth. The second epistle soon followed, late in 57 or early in 58, when Paul 
was at Philippi, after he had been driven from Ephesus, in his third missionary journey. 


EPISTLES WRITTEN AT CORINTH. — At Corinth during this stay, Paul wrote 


two letters to the Thessalonian church, from which he had been driven by persecution. 
See our last lesson. 


THE MISSIONARIES. — At Corinth Silas and Timothy joined Paul (ver. 5), bringing 
with them a contribution for his aid from Philippi, where Luke remained (comp. 2 Cor. 
11:9 with Phil. 4:15). Silas had remained at Berea, and Timothy had been sent to 
Thessalonica from Athens. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Ath’éns; Cor'inth; Agq/uila; Priscil/la; ClAu’dits; Timo’- 
théus; Macédo!nia; Cris/pus; Gal/lio; Achaia; Sd6s'théneés. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. — Paul’s stay in Athens, the subject of our last lesson, was not 
over a month (Zewz7), if so long. He did not remain long after his address on Mars’ Hill. 
It is probable that a persecution was threatened against him as the introducer of new gods, 
a like offence to.that for which Socrates had been condemned and executed in the same 
city and by the same court; and that Paul hastily left the city and proceeded to Corinth, 
where his co-workers joined him. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Corinth. The Place and the Need.— Ver. 1. CortntH. (1) The city. As 
Athens was the seat of culture; so Corinth was the seat of commerce in the south of Greece. 
The city, at this time the political capital of Greece and the residence of the Roman pro- 
consul, stood 
on the isthmus 
which united 
the Pelopon- 
nesus to the 
mainland, and 
through it all 
land traffic be- 
tween the 
peninsula and 
the rest of 
Greece must 
pass, while its 
two harbors, 
one on each 
side of the 
neck of land 
on which Cor- 
inth stood, 
made it the 
resort of sea- 
faring traders 
both from east 
and west. — Ancient Corinth. 

Cambridge 

Bible. Ona vast rock, rising abruptly about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, was the 
citadel, called the Acrocorinthus. Magnificent temples and public buildings adorned it, 
especially the market-place. The road to the Acropolis, made long by windings, led past 
temples, altars, and statues, and on the citadel stood the splendid temple of Venus, adorned 


il 


with a panoplied image of the goddess. — Whitney. . In a military point of view it was 
of great importance, as it commanded the entrance into the peninsula, and hence was 
called by Xenophon ‘the gate of the Peloponnesus.’” — Gloag. Farrar speaks of the city 


as having 400,000 inhabitants. : 
(2) /ts business. Corinth was notable in commerce and manufactures and foremost in 


the fine arts. Corinth gave birth to painting; the most elaborate order of architecture 


received from her its name, the finest bronze was the “Corinthian brass,” although none of 
her sons are mentioned among the illustrious writers of Greece. — Addott. Our small fruit, 
the currant, derives its name from Corinth. 
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1. After these things Paul departed from Athens,| After these things he de-t 
parted from Athens, and came 


and came to Corinth ; to Corinth. And he found a2 
2. And found a certain Jew named? Aquila, born | certain Jew named Aquila, a 

é ; E é P man of Pontus by race, lately 
in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his wife Pris- | come from Ieaty with his wife 
: . Priscilla, because Claudius 
cilla, (because that Claudius had commanded all Jews | 24 Commanded all the Jews 


to depart from Rome,) and came unto them. to depart from Rome: and he 


1 Rom. 16:3. 1 Cor. 16:19. 2 Tim. 4:19. 


(3) Character of the inhabitants. With commerce had come luxury and vice, and the © 
verb Corinthiazein, = to live as the Corinthians, had become proverbial as early as the 
time of Aristophanes, for a course of profligacy.— Plampire. It was infamous for its licen- 
tiousness; Venus, whose temple was on the Acrocorinthus, was a favorite goddess. — Gloag. 
To the temple of Venus were attached more than a thousand courtesans, who, under the 
cover of religious rites, pandered to the passions of citizens and foreigners. —Zewin. It 
was a city of drunkards; it was a city of extortioners and cheats. Corinth was the Vanity 
Fair of the Roman Empire, at once the London and the Paris of the first century after 
Christ. — Farrar. Such was the Augean stable which the Christian Hercules now addressed 
himself to purify. — Lewz2. 

(4) As a field for missions. Not only the great need of the Gospel here, from the 
character of the people, but also the cosmopolitan nature of its population, made Corinth 
a good field for missionary labor, and a centre from which the Gospel could be easily spread 
through those who came to do business there. 

Il. Paul’s Methods of Work. — Vers. 1-5. First, AMONG THE Jews. 1. After 
these things. The events at Athens described in our last lesson. Came to Corinth. 
Corinth was about 45 miles from Athens by land, but by sea with a fair wind could be made 
in a few hours. By land it would require two days. As usual, Paul labored first among 
the Jews, (1) because they were his countrymen; (2) because they believed in one God, 
and in the Scriptures which foretold Christ; (3) they had synagogues where he could most 
easily reach the people. 

SECOND, By MEANS OF HELPERS. 2. He found a certain Jew, whether he was a 
Christian before he came to Corinth, or became one through the instrumentality of Paul, is 
unknown. But “on the whole,” says Dr. Taylor, “I am disposed to conclude that they 
were already Christians, and that Paul found in that the reason which determined him to 
take up his abode with them.” Aquila .. . Priscilla (a diminutive from Prisca, which 
occurs in 2 Tim. 4:19). Agula and Priscilla, or Prisca (Rom. 16:3), were Roman 
names; and it was common for Jews to assume such names when they lived out of Pales-- 
tine. — Hackett. It appears that Priscilla was a woman of marked ability, being not only 
mentioned as sharing in the hospitality of the family, but also in the theological instruction 
of Apollos... . From the fact that her name is always mentioned first, it has been inferred 
that she was the more energetic of the two (Chrysostom thought it was because she was 

"the more fervent in spirit), but it is a fact worthy of note that the two are always mentioned 
together, from which we may conclude that they furnish a happy example of harmony and 
sympathy in Christian life.— Aédo¢t. She was a distinguished instance of one of those 
bright, earnest women, whose powers were called into action by the work and teaching of 
Jesus Christ and his chosen friends, one of the pioneers of that devoted band of ee ds 
workers, who have now for 1800 years done such splendid work for their Lord’s cause, in 
all climes and among all peoples.— Schaf. Born in Pontus. A small province in the 
north-eastern part of Asia Minor, bordering on the Black Sea. Claudius. Fourth Roman 
emperor. This was the twelfth year of his reign. Commanded all Jews to depart from 
Rome. This took place early in a.p. 52, on account of a revolt in Judea. bah Fasti 
Sacrt, The Jews were very numerous at Rome, and inhabited a separate district of the 
town, on the banks of the Tiber. They were often very troublesome, and were several 
times expelled from Rome.— Gloag. Suetonius says that Claudius drove the Jews He 
Rome, because they were incessantly raising tumults at the instigation of a certain Chrestus 
Chrestus was a common name, Christus was not; the two were often used interchange- 
ae fps pronunciation was the same, or nearly SO; hence the surmise is not’ unreasonable 

t ristianity had already reached Rome at this time; that the Jews instigated riot 
against their Christian brethren, as in other places in the Roman Eupire, = Conia (ek 
12), Berea (chap. 17:13), Thessalonica (chap. 17: 5),—and that Suetonius, who wrote 
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3. And because he was of the same craft, he abode | came unto them; and because 3 


with them, and’ wrought: (for by their occupation | 7oMe° Cin Geom ara ahee 


they were tentmakers.) wrought; for by their trade 


1 Acts. 20:34. 1 Cor. 4:12. 1 Thess. 2:9. 


half a century after the event, formed the impression that this Christus or Chrestus was 
somehow responsible for the outbreaks, and therefore represented him as their instigator. 
The decree, whatever it was, did not remain long in force, for we find Aquila not long after 
in Rome (Rom. 16: 3), and many Jews resident there (chap. 28: 15). — Riddle. 

TuirD, By Datty Lazor. 3. Of the same craft, or ‘rade. Every Jew was required by 
Rabbinical laws to teach his son a trade, that he might be independent; so Jesus himself 
was probably taught the carpenter’s trade (Mark 6: 3).— Addot. Rabbi Judah saith, “ He 
that teacheth not his son a trade, doth the same as if he taught him to be a thief.” — How- 
som. The present (1884) Crown Prince of Germany has learned the trade of a bookbinder. 
It is disgraceful that in America so few 
boys are faithfully trained to earn their 
living by skilled manual labor. The Jews 
in early times thought it a moral safe- 
guard; and no doubt much of the preva- 
lent dishonesty among us is due to the 
lack of such a safeguard. If honest work 
for daily bread needs ennobling, Paul has 
ennobled it for us all. — Rzddle. It is 
found that among those imprisoned for 
crime very few have a trade by which 
they have been accustomed to support 
themselves. And wrought. Worked. 


They were tentmakers. Possibly man- = rere 
ufacturers of the tent-cloth from the hair 
of goats, or more probably the making 


of tents from the cloth, or from leather. 
* Paul,” observes St. Chrysostom, “after 
working miracles, stood in his workshop Women weaving Tent-Cloth. 

at Corinth, and stitched hides of leather 

together with his hands; and the angels regarded him with love, and the devils with fear.” 
We learn that Paul supported himself by his trade at Ephesus (Acts 20: 34), as well as at 
Corinth (1 Cor. 4:12). 

TRANSFIGURING DaiLty Tort. The Gospel enables us to glorify honest daily toil by 
inspiring it with a noble motive, and making it a means to worthy ends. What makes the 
difference between the geologist with his hammer, and the man who breaks stones on the 
road ?— between the work of caring for old bones in the British Museum, and that of 
the old bone-man in the streets? It is the mind and purpose they put in it, one working 
only with his hands, the other by the same work entering into the mind of the Creator, 
and reading the history God wrote in the rocks ages ago. So the motive to do good, 
the desire for the glory of God, the service of Jesus Christ, transfigures and transforms daily 
toil, like the sun shining on the dark fogs and clouds of earth, and making them radiant 
as the gate of heaven. 

PavuL’s OBJECT was (1) to supply his wants. There was no church to support him, so 
that he could give his whole time to Gospel work (1 Cor. 9: 4-14). This was especially 
needful on account of the famine which prevailed in Greece at this time. —Lewzn. 
(2) There was probably something peculiar in his circumstances here which led him to 
refuse aid. He would not let his enemies think that he preached the Gospel for his per- 
sonal gain. (3) The people of Corinth were especially tempted to idleness, and to dishonest 
ways of gaining a livelihood. Paul set them a true example. He showed them the dignity 
of labor. He placed before them the Christian duty of diligence in business. He proved 
that honest labor was an aid to Christian living. (4) By means of his daily labor he came 
into contact with many whom he could influence toward Christ. Business is one of the 
channels God has furnished us by which we may come into Christian contact with our 
fellow-men. 
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they were tentmakers. And 4 


4. And he reasoned! in the synagogue every sab- | he reasoned in the rage 
x eve Sabbath, an a er= 
bath, and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. cyaded jewemadd Grecksr 


, 2S) i from But when Silas and Timo-5 
5. And when’ Silas and Timotheus were come fro iy eee oe ae 


Macedonia, Paul was® pressed in the spirit, and* testi- | donia, Paul was constrained 
: by the word, testifying to the 
fied to the Jews chat Jesus was Christ. Fetes jee aCe 


6. And when they opposed themselves, and _blas- And when or Senet ree 
; 4 , : 5 aspheme 
phemed, he® shook zs raiment, and said unto them,’ | he Shook out his raiment, and 


7 clean : | said unto them, Your blood 
Your blood de upon your own heads ;’ I am 3 | gai BRO ae 


from henceforth & I will go unto the Gentiles. am clean: from. henceforth 
5 
I will go unto the Gentiles. 


1 Acts 17: 2. 2 Acts 17:14, 15. 3 Job 32: 18. # Acts 17°23. - 
5 Neh. 5:13. Matt. 10; 14. Acts 13 3 51. 62Sam.1:16. Ezek. 6 or sour ue perstiades 
Bor 4. 7 Ezek. 3:19. Acts 20: 36. 8 Acts 13: 46. “ x 


Fourtu, By SABBATH OpporTuNITy. 4. And he reasoned. Showed from the 
Scriptures and from facts that Jesus was the Messiah and the Gospel true. He showed the 
reasonableness of their becoming Christians. The Gospel always appeals to reason and 
good sense. In the synagogue every sabbath. As was his custom. The methods of 
synagogue service allowed this. Persuaded. Exhorted, or sought to persuade. 

Firtu, By NEw IMPULSE AND ENERGY. 5. And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia. Paul was at Corinth a/one, and had been laboring there some 
two or three months, when Silas and Timothy arrived together from Macedonia, Timothy 
from Thessalonica and Silas from Berea. In view of the news they brought, Paul soon after 
wrote the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Paul was pressed in the spirit. The better _ 
reading, as in Rev. Ver., is pressed with the word. (1) He was engrossed with the word. 
The arrival of his associates relieved him from anxiety which had pressed heavily upon him— 
(comp. I Thess. 3:6 s5g.), and he could now devote himself with unabated energy to his 
work. He had the support also of their personal co-operation. We see from 2 Cor. 1: 19, 
that Silas and Timothy took an active part in the proclamation of the Gospel at Corinth. 
We see also from 1 Cor. 2: 3, where the apostle says that he was among the Corinthians 
‘in weakness and in fear and much trembling,” that he was in a state of mind to need 
urgently the presence and sympathy of such coadjutors.— Hovey. Timothy also brought 
a contribution for Paul from the church in Philippi, which enabled Paul to devote more 
time to preaching the Gospel, and gave fresh encouragement and comfort to his soul. 
(2) Others regard the meaning as constrained by the word that insisted on being uttered. 
“Tt tells of an intense Divine impulse, urging to a work which brooks no delay or hesita- 
tion.” — Schaff. Their arrival was followed by a fresh outburst of missionary zeal, and he 
bore witness "with a yet more impassioned earnestness to his Master’s cause. — Farrar. 
(3) Others still think that his friends found Paul either oppressed with solicitude for the 
souls around him, or depressed in spirit by his sickness, want, and loneliness, and inability 
to preach the Gospel as he would. And testified to the Jews. Literally, Testifying to 
the Fews the Messiah Fesus. Not merely, as in our English version, that Jesus was Christ, 
but the whole truth respecting the life of Jesus, and how his life fulfilled the prophecies of 
the Old Testament concerning the Messiah (see chap. 13). — Z. Addott, 

Ill. Turning to the Gentiles. — Vers. 6, 7. 6. And when they opposed them- 
selves. The word implies very strong opposition, as of a force drawn up in battle array. 
It was an organized opposition.— Cambridge Bible. The more than usually violent opposi- 
tion of the Jews was no doubt stirred up by the intense earnestness of Paul in his work after 
the arrival of Silas and Timotheus, when he was “ pressed and constrained by the word.” 
— Schaf. Blasphemed. Spoke vilely and falsely of Jesus Christ and his Gospel, charging 
ees practices and doctrines that they repudiated, as many unbelievers blaspheme to 
this day. 

OpposiTION. Whoever is earnest in doing good, and presses the truth with power, is 
sure to meet opposition. Every reformer must expect it. And it will come not only from 
the bad, but even from those otherwise good. (1) Paul encountered great prejudice. 
(2) It is always difficult to change one’s attitude and belief; it breaks up the life, as pre- 
paring for a new building breaks up and disturbs the field where it is to be built. (3) The 
demands of the Gospel on heart and life were such that those who did not wish to be good 
would resist them. (4) The leaders would lose place, power, and prestige. Shook his 
raiment. Shaking off the dust as a testimony against them (Matt. 10: 14). <A sign of 
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: : And he departed thence, and 
7. And he departed thence, and entered into a cer- | (24, 0¢ departed thenc ee. 


tain man’s house, named Justus, ove that worshipped | certain man named Titus 


seas Justus, one that worshipped 
God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. God, whose hose joined hard 


8. And? Cri to the synagogue. And Cris-8 
Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, pOeP the Pale eseie ees 


believed on the Lord with all his house ; and many of | gogue, (c) believed in the 


the Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized. oor te eure 


g. Then* spake the Lord to Paul in the night by Ne eee pare a 

eva! > ized, nd the 
a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy | unto Paul in the night by a- 
peace : vision, Be not afraid, me 
speak, and hold not thy 


i Cor. Tit 14s 2 Acts 23:11. (c) Gr. believed the Lord. 


renunciation so complete that not even the slightest particle should continue to adhere as 
a bond of union. — Lange. As done by a Jew to Jews no words and no act could so well 
express the apostle’s indignant protest. It was the last resource of one who found appeals 
to reason and conscience powerless, and was met by brute violence and clamor. — Plumptre. 
Your blood be upon your own heads. The responsibility of your spiritual destruction 
rests with yourselves. — Aiddle. Not imprecation, but earnest, solemn warning (cf. 1 Kings 
2:32, 33, 37; Ezek. 3:18; 33:4; Matt. 23:35).— Cook. I am clean... henceforth 
I... gountothe Gentiles. This repudiation of the Jews was local, limited to Corinth. 
Elsewhere, after this, St. Paul strove with all his energy for the conversion of his country- 
men (see above, 13: 46, compared with 14:1).— Cook. 7. And he departed thence. 
From the synagogue (ver. 4), not from the city or from the house of Aquila. A certain man’s 
house, named Justus. He used this house for the purposes of teaching and worship. We 
may suppose that for his own lodging, he still remained with Aquila and Priscilla. — Cam- 
bridge Bible. One that worshipped God, z.e. a proselyte, not a born Jew. No doubt he 
became a Christian. Nothing more is known of Justus. Joined hard to the synagogue. 
This was probably the reason for the choice of this house. Its proximity would make his 
use of it a standing protest against the unbelief of the Jews, and draw in many who would 
be coming to the synagogue. — Rzddle. At the same time it would lead to more bitter 
opposition as the adherents of the Gospel increased. 

IV. Encouragements and Success. — Vers. 8-11. First. There is a certain encour- 
agement in opposition itself. It proves that the Gospel is a power and is making itself felt. 

SECOND. CONVERTS. 8. Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed. On 
the solemn separation of Paul from the Jews, this ruler of the synagogue, evidently a man 
of high consideration, joined the church of Jesus. He was one of the few persons in Corinth 
whom Paul baptized with his own hand (1 Cor. 1:14). A very old tradition speaks of this 
Crispus as subsequently Bishop of Egina.— Schaff. The entire numbers of the Corinthian 
converts at this time were probably small. The minute regulations about married women, 
widows, and virgins seem to show that the female element of the little congregation was 
large in proportion to the men. And many of the Corinthians hearing believed. 
That is, many of the idolatrous inhabitants of Corinth, in distinction to the Jews and prose- 
lytes before alluded to. — Schaf. And were baptized. Here, as everywhere, those who 
became Christians publicly professed their faith in the appointed way. It is a weak faith 
and feeble love which does not desire to confess Christ before the world, if, indeed, there 
be faith or love at all. 

THIRD. THE DivINE PROMISE. g. Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by 
a vision. A form most probably appeared to the apostle when he heard the voice, bidding 
him be of good courage (see, for a similar vision, when a form appeared and a voice was 
heard, 16:9; 22: 18).— Schaff. 

PAuL’s DISCOURAGEMENT. Be not afraid. The form of the original suggests that the 
apostle was beginning to despond. — Riddle. (1) He felt keenly the trial of seeming failure 
and comparative isolation. His converts came chiefly from the slave or freedman class, 
and those of a culture like his own, whether Greeks or Jews, were slow to accept his preach- 
ing (1 Cor. 1: 26, 27). And then (2) he carried, as it were, his life in his hands. The 
reviling of the Jews might any hour burst into furious violence or deliberate plots of assas- 
sination. The temptation of such a moment of human weakness was to fall back, when 
words seemed fruitless, into the safety of silence, and therefore the command followed, 
“Speak, and hold not thy peace.” — Plumptre. (3) Paul’s physical state no doubt had 
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F ace: for I am with thee ‘10 
10. For! I am with thee, and no man shall set on| 2nd no man shall set on thee 


0 j i i to harm thee: for I have 
thee to hurt thee: for I have much people in this city. | to 1 pe eo 


11. And he continued /herve a year and six months, | And he dwelt there a yearir 


5 d si ths, teaching th 
teaching the word of God among them. word of Godananeghent 


1 Jer. 1:18, 19. Matt. 28: 20. 


much in it to depress him, as it often does us. It takes a great deal of faith and hope to 
shine through a disordered stomach and a sick body. “Even the most eminent saints, and 
men endowed with an heroic faith, have had seasons of weakness and hours of temptation, 
in which they needed encouragement and strength from above: Abraham before Abimelech; 
Moses in the wilderness; Elijah under the juniper tree; John in the prison; Jesus in 
Gethsemane; Luther in his temptation.” — Lange. Speak, and hold not thy peace. 
An exhortation to even more continuous preaching than before. Let nothing stop thy 
testimony. — Cambridge Bible. But speak. Speaking is sometimes a dangerous business 
for us as it was for Paul. But when the Lord tells us to speak, we need have no anxiety as 
to the consequences. 

10. Iam with thee. This command was followed by a promise which met the special 
trial of the time. Men might be against him, but Christ was with him. The general prom- 
ise given to the Church at large, “Lo! I am with you alway” (Matt. 28: 20), received a 
personal application, “I am with chee.” — Piumptre. Noman shall set on thee to hurt 
thee. There will be assailants. Christ does not promise him freedom from attack. But 
the enemy shall not be able to do him violence (see 2 Kings 6:16). “They that be with us 
are more than they that be with them.” — Camdridge Bible. So around Christ were, though 
invisible, twelve legions of angels (Matt. 26:53). I have much people in this city, 
serving now at heathen altars, slaves now of the grossest vices, nevertheless they are my 
people; and here you are to abide, from these vile dust-heaps to gather out my jewels. — 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 

iz. And he continued there a year and six months. A proof of the fulfilment of 
the promise just recorded. This year and a half was the whole period of his residence at 
Corinth. — Schaf. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1, Ver. 1. In this wicked and corrupt city of Corinth were some of the richest triumphs 
of the Gospel. In the worst places God can create the best saints. 

2, Ver. 3. Christ and Paul, his apostle, honored and sanctified honest, faithful manual 
labor. Labor does not degrade men, but men may exalt labor into the service of God. 

3. Every young person of either sex should learn some business or trade or profession, 
as a means of livelihood in case of need. 

4. Our daily business is not a hindrance to the Gospel, but is a method of contact with 
other men, by means of which we can preach the Gospel to them, 

5. Ver. 5. When Christians are “pressed in spirit” or by word, and there is a con- 
straining, burning desire to lead others to Christ, and to speak the Word to them, many 
conversions are almost sure to follow. 

6. Earnestness on the part of Christians awakens greater opposition on the part of the 
enemies of the Gospel. Intense opposition is often a hopeful and not a despairing sign for 
the Church. 

7. Ver. 6, In this Christian land, those who fail of heaven will find that. the blame lies 
upon themselves. They are moral suicides. God opens the door, and they refuse to enter. 

8. Vers. 9, 10. God gives special encouragement in times of special need. 

g. Even the most eminent saints, and men endowed with a heroic faith, have had seasons 


of weakness and hours of temptation, in which they needed encouragement and strength 
from above. — Gerok, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


I. Pauw’s METHODS oF GosPEL Work. 

By FRIENDs. 

Illustration. 4 sympathetic jewel. 1 heard Dr. Virgin, of New York, say the other 
day that he visited with a friend Tiffany’s great jewelry store. His friend showed him a 
magnificent diamond with its gleaming yellow light, and many other splendid stones. As 
they went along he saw one jewel that was perfectly lustreless, and he said, “That has no 
beauty about it at all.” But his friend put it in the hollow of his hand and shut his hand, 
and then in a few moments opened it, and he said, “ What a surprise! There was not a 
place on it the size of a pin-head that did not gleam with the splendor of the rainbow.” 
And then he said, “ What have you been doing with it?” His friend answered, “This is 
an opal. It is what we call the sympathetic jewel. It only needs the warmth of the human 
hand to bring out its wonderful beauty.” — Rev. A. EL. Dunning, D.D. 

By Dairy Lasor. 


“* & servant with this clause “This is the famous stone 
Makes drudgery divine; That turneth all to gold; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, For that which God doth touch and own 
Makes faz and the action fine. Cannot for less be told.” 


— George Herbert. 
By SABBATH SERVICES. By HELPERS. By EARNESTNESS. By WORKING IN ANY 


PLACE. 
Il. ENCOURAGEMENTS AND SUCCESS. : 
-: Illustration. A master at arms was once asked by a pupil whom he was teaching how 


to use the rapier, “‘ Why don’t you teach me the farries? I have learned all the /unges.” 
“ My friend,” said the tutor, “let the Spaniard you are to fight do the parrying.” A good 
many Christian writers might get a valuable hint from this swordsman. They have stood on 
the defensive too long, and have learned too many parrzes,; let them learn the lunges now, 
and let the other men do the parrying. — 4. L. Hastings. 

Illustration. 7Zvansformations. The manufacturers of gas were once puzzled to know 
what to do with the coal tar left in the retorts. Chemistry, however, came to the rescue, 
and now thirty-six marketable articles are produced from this sticky slime. People are 
unconscious that the exquisite taste of some confectionary and the delicious perfume of 
“otto of roses’? may be traced to the gas retort. Grace changes sinners into saints. — 
Rev. William A. Dickson. 


LESSON V.—JuLy 30. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS. —ActTs 19: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— When he the spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth. — JOHN 16: 13. : 

TIME. —Paul entered upon this third great missionary journey probably early in 
A.D. 54, and was absent about four years, till the spring of A.D. 58. The /zme of the present 
lesson extends from about May, A.D. 54, to May, 57, covering the three years of Paul’s stay 
in Ephesus. 

PLACE. — Asia Minor, Galatia, Phrygia, and the city of Ephesus. 

PAUL. — Aged 52 to 55. On his third visit to the churches of Asia Minor, and second 
to Europe. 

COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. -— Silas came to Paul at Corinth (18:5), and that 
is the last mention of his name in the Acts. He probably went with Paul to Jerusalem, 
where he had been a leader, and from which place he went with Paul (15:22). Here he 
remained, and did not go on the third missionary tour, of which our lessonis-a part. Timothy 
was with Paul most of the years at Ephesus (19: 22). ‘ 

THE SECTION OF HISTORY included in this lesson extends from chap, 18: 18 
to chap. 19: 41, covering about three years of time. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Acha’ia (Akay’a); Apol'lds; Aq’uila; Cén'chréa (Sén!- 
kré/a); Césare'A; Démét'rits; Dia’na; Eras'tis; Phryg’ia; Priscilla; Tyran/nus. 
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C Avant And it came to pass, that, r 
1. And it came to pass, that, while’ Apollos was at | nite Apollos was at Corinth, 


“Ori 1 Paul having passed through 
Corinth, Paul having passed through the upper coasts | Fat having Page ecues 


came to Ephesus; and finding certain disciples, Ephesus, and found certain 


Ax Gor, 12723 32 57,6. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Return of the Missionaries. — Chap. 18: 18-22. Paul remained a year and 
a half at Corinth, founding and strengthening the church in that city (18:11). Then he 
set sail for Jerusalem to be present at the great feast, probably that of Tabernacles (Lewzz), 
which occurred this year (A.D. 53) on Sept. 16. After a brief stay at Jerusalem he went to 
Antioch, the starting-point of his missionary tours. The object of this visit was no doubt 
to report his work to the churches, to refresh his own soul by communion with long-estab-’ 
lished Christians, to keep the unity of all the churches of our Lord, and to recover his health. 

For the same reasons, it is of great advantage to the church to have their missionaries 
return home every few years. The results of a lifetime are much greater in this way. 

SUMMARY OF THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. (1) The old churches revisited 
and strengthened. (2) New churches founded. (3) The Gospel introduced into Europe 
and into the centres of influence. (4) New workers brought into the missionary work. 
(5) Two epistles written, the first books of our present New Testament that were written. 

Il. The Third Missionary Journey. — Chaps. 18: 23 to 21:15. our years, A.D. 54—— 
58. The first portion of this tour we are unable to trace with accuracy. Paul left Antioch 
early in A.D. 54, revisiting the churches which he had previously founded in the provinces 
of Galatia and Phrygia; thence he came to Ephesus, which was to the province of Asia a 
centre, as Athens and Corinth were to Greece. There he remained nearly three years (Acts 
20:31). Thence (May, 57) he went into Macedonia and Greece (20:2), whence he . 
returned to Jerusalem. ‘This was the end of his third missionary journey. His arrest there 
prevented his returning to the point of his departure, — Antioch in Syria. The whole duration 
of this tour is believed to be about four years; viz. from early in A.D. 54 to the summer 
of A.D. 58. 

EpistLes. During this tour he is thought also to have wiitten the following epistles, 
viz.: From Ephesus, spring, 57, 7 Corinthians ; from Macedonia, autumn, 57, 2 Corinthians ; 
from Corinth, winter of 57, Galatians; from Corinth, spring of 58, Romans. — Abbott. (See 
Chronological Table.) 

III. Ephesus and the Church there.—(1) THe City. Ephesus was not only the ~ 
capital of the province, but was the city of the greatest importance in all Asia Minor, and 
the principal emporium of trade in the East. It was called one of the eyes of Asia, Smyrna, 
40 miles to the north, being the other. The city stood on the south of a plain about five 

_ miles long from east to west, and three miles broad, washed on the west by the Icarian Sea, 
an arm of the A‘gean. 

(2) Tue INHABITANTs. The inhabitants of Ephesus were of course Greeks; and they 
seemed to have carried with them the natural genius and fine taste of the Attic stock, for 
Ephesus held no contemptible position in letters, and in sculpture it rivalled, and in painting 
excelled, the parent city (Athens). Apelles and Parrhasius, the two matchless masters of 
the pencil, were both of them natives of Ephesus. — Lewin. 

(3) CiviL GOVERNMENT. The deputy of the whole province resided here. They were 
under the Roman government; but Ephesus was a “free city,” governed by its own magis- 
trates and popular assembly. 

(4) CHRISTIANITY IN EpHeEsus. In Christian story it was famous not only for the long 
residence of Paul and Timothy, but subsequently it was known as the abode of the Virgin 
Mary, and the home of the old age of the Apostle John. The graves of Mary and of John 
were here. — Schaff. 

IV. The New Pentecost at Ephesus. —Vers. 1-7. 1. While Apollos was at 
Corinth. Apollos was an eloquent, highly cultured Alexandrian Jew, who had been con- 
verted with a very inadequate knowledge of Jesus and his religion. He preached with great 
power at Ephesus. He was taught the Gospel more fully by Aquila and Priscilla, and had 
gone on to Corinth before Paul reached Ephesus on this journey (18: 24-28). Paul having 
passed through the upper coasts. Borders, country, not sea-coasts. Came to Ephesus, 
on the /Egean Sea. And finding certain disciples of Christ, Christian converts, the fruit 
of the preaching of Paul during his few days’ stay (18: 19, 20) and of Apollos. They were 
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2. He said unto them, Have ye received the Holly | disciples: and he said unto2 

Ghost since ye believed? And they said unto him,1| them, Did ye receive the 
; , oly ost when ye 

We have not so much as heard whether there be any | lieved? And they said unto 


‘ j him, Nay, we did not so much ~ 
Holy Ghost. as hear whether (a) the Holy 


3. And he said unto them, Unto what then were ye Ghost was given. And he 
baptized? And they said, Unto? John’s baptism. eseeedt aad they aac 


4. Then said Paul,’ John verily baptized with the | Pye Jopms baptism. | And4 
: ; ; n baptized wi 
baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that| the. baptism of repentance, 


. : . saying unto the people, that 
they should believe on him which should come after | fiz) Should belidve on’ him 


him, that is; on Christ Jesus. which should come after him, 


1 Acts 8:16. z1 Sam. 3:7. 2 Acts 18 : 25. 8 Matt. 3 : 21. 


Tae le ees (a) Or, there is a Holy Ghost, 


disciples because they believed on Jesus, and desired to know more about him and his 
teachings. “These men, in their state of groping and darkness, were kindly and lovingly 
ealled disciples, even as the bud is as ; 
much a part of the tree as the branch.” 
— President Woolsey. 

2. Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed? ‘The more 
accurate rendering is far more emphatic 
and clear, Did ye receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye believed? Did its 
mighty influence in any 
way affect you at the time 
of your baptism? £ 
We are left to 
conjecture what 
prompted the ques- 
tion. The most @w 
natural explanation & 
iss) thateySt.. Paul». ¥ 
noticed in them, as 2 
they attended the 
meetings of the 
church, a want of 
spiritual gifts, per- 
haps also a want of the peace and joy and brightness that showed itself in others. They 
presented the features of a rigorous asceticism like that of the Therapeute, the outward 
signs of repentance and mortification; but something was manifestly lacking for their spirit- 
ual completeness. — Plumptre. We have not so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost. Again here the more accurate translation of the original Greek guides us to 
the true interpretation of the answer of these followers of the Baptist, ‘On the contrary, we 
aid not (at the time of our baptism) so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given.” 
No Jew—and the majority, though perhaps not all, of John’s disciples would have been 
Jews — but had heard of the Holy Spirit. (See, for instance, such well-known passages as 
2 Sam. 23: 2, 3, where the “ Spirit of the Lord” and the “God of Israel” are interchange- 
able terms; compare, too, Isa. 63:10, 11, 14 and 61:1, and a vast number of similar 
passages.) But they were doubtless ignorant that the Holy Ghost was already given, that 
his mighty influence was no longer confined, as under the old dispensation, to a few favored 
individuals. They were ignorant of the first Christian Pentecost and its marvels. They 
knew nothing of his miraculous influences. — Schaff. 

3. Unto (or zzéo) John’s baptism, or the profession and the purpose John used in 
baptizing. It was a confession of repentance, a hope of a Messiah, an effort to lead a new 
life, but without the aid of a present Christ and the special gifts of the Spirit. They were 
leading a life of fasting, and prayers, and alms; but they had not passed on to “ righteous- 
" ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. 14: 17).— Plumptre. 

4. That they should believe on him which should come. John’s baptism was a 
preparation for the Messiah, just as now repentance is an essential condition of being a 
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: i i that is, on Jesus. And when 5 
When they heard hzs, they were baptized in the that it 0 dee age oe 


name of the Lord Jesus. baptized into the name of the 


6. And when Paul had! laid Azs hands upon them, Lor Jarier eaiae ae 


the Holy Ghost came on them ; and they” spake with | the Holy Ghost came on them; 
: and they spake with tongues, 


tongues, and prophesied. and’ prophesied. | Ami thc? 
7. And all the men were about twelve. were in all about twelve men. 
And he entered into the syn-8 


8. And he® went into the synagogue, and spake | agogue, and spake boldly for 


5 + the space of three months, 
boldly for the space of three months, disputing and eciouie sed pene ee 


persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God. | zo the things concerning’ the 


1 Acts 6:6; 8:17. 2 Acts 2:4; 10: 46, 3 Acts 17:2; 18:4. 


Christian; but there is a vastly higher and nobler life than merely hating sin and leaving it 
off, and striving for a better life, as summer with its new impulses of life, its joy in living and 
growing, is vastly more than an escape from the cold and deadness of winter. 

5. When they heard; z.c. these twelve disciples of John. They were baptized. 
This state of things shows that baptism is important, but not of itself the means of salva- — 
tion. — Riddle. In (or info) the name of the Lord Jesus. It does not follow from this 
that the full form of Matt. 28:19 was not used.— Azdadle. The New Testament phrase is 
“baptized in” or “into,” to express the close union with God into which men are brought 
by baptism. — Cambridge Bible. The Lord here is not a mere title. It is Jesus who is 
Lord and Messiah, the anointed head of the new covenant. — President Woolsey. 

6. The Holy Ghost came on them. Manifested by its effects in the forms mentioned. 
They spake with tongues, and prophesied. Better, “They were speaking with tongues 
and prophesying,” the verbs implying continuous action. — Plumptre. It was as on the day 
of Pentecost. Every man received a consciousness of a new and mighty power, each one 
felt as man had never felt before —the presence and love of God. ‘The ecstatic utterance 
of praise which followed was merely an outward sign of the grace and power which at once 
followed the descent of the Holy Ghost on these favored men. — Schaff. And prophesied. 
Here, as usual, this means to speak with inspiration, not to foretell future events. It appears 
from I Cor. 12: 29, 30, that these gifts were not the possession of all believers. — A7zdd/e. 
As at Jerusalem, so here was the Spirit given in this great centre of Gentile activity that a 
like result might follow, and that the amazement and marvel at such a power might win 
attention to the message and gain converts to Christ. — Cambridge Bible. 

THE VALUE OF THIS GIFT. (1) It bestowed the reality of what was symbolized by the 
tongues and the fire, — tongues to spread the Gospel, tongues to utter the truth; fire for 
inspiration, resistless power, light, comfort, life. (2) It was the gift in large, free measures 
of the one power that can renew the heart, convince men of sin, and bring them. to right- 
eousness. (3) It was the manifestation to the world of the hidden power of God over the 
hearts of men, 

7. And all the men, etc. The expression in the original is somewhat unusual, and 
may be designed to prevent the notion that the Ephesian believers were, as a rule, in this 
condition of ignorance. — Riddle. A few persons, filled with the Holy Spirit, are mighty 
for the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan. 

V. Preaching in the Ephesian Synagogue. — Vers. 8,9. Three months, spring and 
summer. 8. And he went into the synagogue. According to their invitation some 
months before (18: 19, 20), and according to his habit and principle. And spake (at their 
religious services) boldly. He preached with great freedom and fearlessness. It required 
great boldness to preach to these Jews that Jesus was the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 
It was sure to awaken opposition and persecution, and might cost him his life. Such occa- 
sions come to every preacher, where he must take his life, his comfort, his reputation in his 
hand, and speak boldly. Disputing (reasoning) out of the Scriptures, that Jesus was the 
predicted Messiah, etc., and that the promised restoration of the kingdom (1:6, 8) was to 
be accomplished in him. — Facobus. Persuading. Proving persuasively. Disputing and 
persuading may mean discoursing, and thus persuading, or it may refer to two kinds of 
preaching, —discoursing and urging, —the former doctrinal, and the latter practical and 
hortatory.— Azddle. The kingdom of God. That kingdom of God which all the Jews 
throughout the world were expecting. 

PAUL’s METHOD OF PREACHING. (1) He still worked at his trade, setting the Ephesians 
a good example of laboring for his own support, to gain means of helping others (20: 34, 35) 
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9g. But when divers were hardened, and believed pees serge ae ; 
not, but spake evil of that! way before the multitude, chedsene ene eval et me 

. . a eiore the tit 
he departed from them, and separated the disciples, | departed from them; and sep. 


disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus. are tec fe disci &-fegnoning 


5 i daily in the school of Tyran- 
to, And this continued by the space of two years ;| nus. And this continued for ro 


so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of pores = Oe aecune 


the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. Asia heard the word of the 
J ? J Greeks Lord, both Jews and Greeks. 


TP Acts .9)32}, 19233 22. t4t) 24et ta. 


(2) He worked as far as he could through the existing synagogue, at the Sabbath gatherings 
of the Jews. (3) He went from house to house (20:20). (4) His teaching was “ repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” “the Gospel of the grace of 
God,” and he “shunned not to declare all the counsel of God” (20: 21, 27). Compare 


the preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus (Matt. 3:2; 4:17). (5) It was with great 


earnestness and depth of feeling (20: 19). 

RESULTS. (1) Some were converted. (2) Some were hardened, outspoken opposers. 
Even Paul could not bring every one to the truth, or make every one like him. He had his 
bitter discouragements, as other preachers have ever since. ; 

g. But when divers (some) were hardened. Confirmed in their evil ways and in 
opposition to the truth. 

HARDENING THE Heart. (1) What itis. To be hardened is to become less sensitive 
to moral influences, to all that can move or persuade to a better life. The soul becomes 
dead to every impression from without, the reproofs of conscience are less clearly heard, the 
invitations and the warnings of God are to the soul but as sunshine and wind upon a rock. 
(2) How people are hardened. And believed not, or, as in the Rev. Ver., were disobedient. 
This explains how they were hardened — by resisting good influences, by disobeying known 
duty, by trampling on their convictions, by refusing to believe what was true. Simple neg- 
lect of known duty will always harden the heart. It was also a result of the hardening 
process. (3) Zvz/ fruits. But spake evil of that way. The common and natural result 
of hardening the heart. If men will not change their lives, they will try to oppose the 
teaching that commands them to change. They try to make it out as bad, so that it may 
not reprove them, or disturb their consciences. They will not see what is good in it; and 
they will do all they can to make others think it to be evil, so as to be kept in countenance 
by numbers. Unbelievers are forever uttering falsehoods about the Gospel. That way. 
The Christian religion, so called because it is the way of salvation, the way of true living, 
the way to heaven. He departed from them; z.e. ceased to take part in the public ser- 
vices at the synagogue. And separated the disciples. The Christian part of the congre- 
gation, with any of the Jews who were more interested than the rest in his teaching. — 


Cambridge Bible. 


VI. Preaching in the Lecture Room of Tyrannus. —Vers..9-12. Two years, 
55, 56. 9. Disputing (reasoning, discussing) daily in the school of one Tyrannus. 
Of him nothing is known. He may have been the teacher of a Jewish school, such as was 
generally organized in every city, often in connection with the synagogue; or a Greek 
sophist converted to Christianity through the labors of Paul, and gladly allowing his school 
of philosophy or rhetoric to be converted into a school of Christ; or the founder of a school 
whose building, hired by Paul for a preaching-place, still bore his name. And this last 
hypothesis seems to me the most probable.— Addot¢z, There was this advantage in the 
change, that the heathen would have free access to this room, which, Meyer says, would not 
be the case with a public synagogue. 

10. This continued by (jor) the space of two years. These “wo years do not 
include the whole of Paul’s stay in Ephesus. To them must be added the three months’ 
preaching in the Jewish synagogue, the time which preceded that three months (chap. 
19: 1-7), and probably the time of the events recorded after ver. 20, the two years ending 
at that verse. Thus we would have the “ree years which Paul says-he spent at Ephesus 
(chap. 20: 31).— Lewin, Alford, Or the three years might be computed after the Jewish 
mode of reckoning, which counts one whole year, and portions of the previous and follow- 
ing years, as three years. — Addott, etc. All... Asia heard the word; 7.e. the Roman 
province of Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital. It was only 40 years from this time 
that Pliny, in his famous letter to the emperor Trajan, speaks of the swarms of Christians in 
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. sick were carried away from 
12. So that? from his body were brought unto the | ii<° body handkerchiefs or 
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from them, and the eyil spirits went out of them. evil spirits weat Out, 


1 Mark 16:20. Acts 14: 3. 2 Acts5:15. 2 Kings 4: 29. (3) Gr. powers, 


the province of Bithynia (no great distance from Ephesus), of which he was governor. 
Numbers, he says, of all ages, of all ranks, of both sexes, not only in the ‘cities of his prov- 
ince, but in the very villages and remotest country districts, were infected with this supersti- 
tion (Christianity). — Schaf. Luke implies that the audience of St. Paul was made up not 
of the settled inhabitants of Ephesus only, but of those who visited the city for business or 
pleasure, and carried news of the preacher and his message to all corners of the district. — 
Cambridge Bible. 

Miracwes oF St. Pau. 11. And God wrought'special miracles by the hands of 
(i.e. by means of) Paul. “Special,” uncommon, extraordinary, because they were per- 
formed without the personal agency, and not in the presence of the apostle. We have had no 
record of any miracle worked by Paul since he healed the possessed slave first at Philippi, 
some five years before (see Acts 16:18). What these uncommon miracles were is detailed 
in the next verse,— Schaff. The language of the historian is noteworthy. God works, 
Paul is the instrument. The imperfect tense of the verb in the Greek implies that these 
manifestations of God’s power were continued during the apostle’s stay. This was no mere 
spasmodic excitement over some powerful discourse. — Cambridge Bible. 

12. So that from his body were brought (see Luke 8:46). They resorted to this 
course probably, because the throng was so great that the sick could not be brought directly 
to the apostle, or in some instances were too infirm to be removed from their houses, — 
Hackett, Wandkerchiefs or aprons. The word “or” suggests that it made no difference 
what the article of dress was. “ Aprons” means workman’s aprons, such as Paul himself 
might have worn when at manual labor.— Professor Riddle. Diseases ... . evil spirits. 
Here, as everywhere, the two are distinguished. One example of casting out evil spirits is 
related in vers. 13-17. 

THE HEALING POWER OF THE GOSPEL. As in Ephesus, the centre of magic and witch- 
craft, special power was given Paul to work miracles that conquered them in their own 
stronghold, — that actually did what the sorcerers only pretended to do,—so the healing 
power of the Gospel in modern days is exactly adapted to overcome the peculiar opposition 
of modern days. It brings a higher philanthropy, develops a truer science, does purer, 
greater, nobler, and more numerous works of help for men than all the opponents of Chris- 
tianity can do. (1) The Gospel multiplies friends, and sympathy, and aid to the sick. 
(2) It inspires the spirit which builds hospitals and asylums, and every possible means for 
relieving distress, especially of the poor and friendless. (3) It cultivates, encourages, and 
makes possible the true science, which is discovering the nature of disease, and the true 
remedies, skill in nursing and surgery, and the triumphs of modern medical investigation. 
(4) The Gospel conquers disease by giving victory to the soul. (@) God makes all things 
work together for good to those that love him. (4) He manifests his own especial presence. 
(c) He gives larger and sweeter spiritual life. (@) He gives new experiences and revela- 
tions of his goodness. (¢) God may sometimes now work wonders of healing. And when- 
ever in answer to prayer he guides to the right physicians and the right means of cure, he 
as really heals men as if he worked a miracle of healing. The tree that grows from the 
seed is as truly a work of God as if created at once by a word. 

THE EpistLEs. The First Epistle to the Corinthians was written during the latter part 
of Paul’s stay at Ephesus. The epistle to this church, with others of Asia, was written from 
Rome in 63, six years after Paul left Ephesus. ; 

SELF-DENIAL FOR THE GOSPEL. Among the converts were those who used, made, and 
sold heathen charms and books; 7.e. parchment rolls, describing heathen incantations, 
recipes for love-philters, charms against diseases. Among them were the famous Ephesian 
letters, small slips of parchment in silk bags, on which were written strange cabalistic words 
and sentences, carried about on the person as charms or amulets to shield from danger, or 
to procure good fortune. We read how Crcesus, when on his funeral pile, repeated these 
LEphesian spells, Again we are told how once in the Olympian games an Ephesian wrestler 
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struggled successfully with his opponent from Miletus, because he had wound round his 
ankle some of these Ephesian charms, but that being deprived of them he was twice over- 
thrown. — Eustathius, quoted by Gloag. These books were publicly burned. The cost was 
50,000 pieces of silver (Greek : 
drachme, Roman denariz, worth 
15 to 17 cents each), or $7500 to 
$8500; but as a piece of silver was 
worth a day’s wages, the amount 
would be equivalent to $50,000 to 
$75,000. To this must be added 
the hopes of gain which had been 
thrown in the fire with the books. 
REsuLts. In these three quiet, 
eventful years, not only were the 
foundations of the great Ephesian 
church laid, but also the early sto- 
ries of those famous Christian con- 
“gregations known as the churches 
of Asia, as well as the churches of 
the river Lycus, — Colossze, Laodi- 
cza, and Hierapolis. It was, per- 
haps, the most successful period of 
his busy, stirring career. — Schaff. 
We can see by the effect upon 
the heathen business of making Egyptian Amulets, 
silver shrines (19:20-41) how 
“mighty grew the word of God and prevailed.” There must have been a very large num- 
ber of converts to make so serious an inroad upon a bad business. A great revival of 
religion affects the liquor traffic in the same way in our day. As a natural effect, Paul was 
mobbed and driven from the city. But the Gospel remained. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The work of the minister is but begun when converts have united with the church; 
they need visiting and strengthening. 

2. One may be a true Christian, and yet be ignorant of many of the best truths and 
experiences of the Gospel. 

3. But if he is a true Christian, he will not remain content in ignorance, but will ever 
be seeking the “ more to follow.” The very nature of a Christian is to make progress. He 
should, indeed, be conservative, but he should not be dead. He that makes no progress is 
dead, not conservative. True conservatism means steady progress, adding stone after stone 
to the temple till it is complete and glorious. 

4. Men often rest in a reformer’s plans and truths as complete, when the reformer him- 
self intended them only as a preparation for something higher. 

5. The gift of the Holy Spirit has not ceased, but is bestowed on all who will receive. 

6. We learn the nature of Christian experience. This is not merely repentance and 
acceptance of Christ. It is consummated only by the reception of a personal, present, and 
continuous gift of the Holy Ghost, as the power of a new life, to be maintained in, with, 
and by God, in which we have the liberty of the sons of God, being brought into his like- 
ness by his indwelling. — Addo¢t. 

7. The religion of Jesus is reasonable; it will stand argument. The more people talk 
about it and discuss it, the more likely are many to come to the truth. 

8. God overcomes the wonders and works of opponents by greater wonders and better 
works. Compare the “wonders” of Spiritualism with the miracles of the Gospel. 

g. From every good man goes forth power; it is a blessing to come in contact 
with him. 

ro. When the Gospel of Christ generally prevails, a// unholy tragic must come to an 
end. Thus has it been with the slave-trade, and thus will it be in reference to the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. — Peirce. 

11. The proof of our being Christians is the giving up of all wrong, no matter what the 
cost may be. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


HavE your scholars trace out on the map both of the missionary journeys. 
INCLUDE in the lesson the whole section of the history. ; 


SUBJECT, — GROWTH IN GRACE AND POWER. 


J. THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY (ver. 1). Paul was ever looking after the young 
Christians. They needed training and culture, as well as conversion, 

Illustration. A friend of mine told me that he saw in a city in Belgium two pictures 
painted by the same hand. One was the first work that ever came from the hand of the 
artist Rembrandt, —a little picture, almost like a daub in its appearance, the first effort of 
his youthful genius. The other was his masterpiece; and there hung the two side by side. 
Now, what made the vast difference between those two pictures? Each was wrought by the 
same hand; each was inspired by the same genius; each came out of the same mind. That 
which made the difference between the two is just expressed in the one word “ training.’ — 
F. L. Hurlbut, DD. 

II. ENTERING UPON A HIGHER LIFE (vers. I-7). 


Illustrations. The two ways of living represented by che baptism of Fohn, and the 


baptism of the Holy Spirit, may be illustrated (1) by a boat rowed with great toil against 
wind and tide, compared with the same boat sweeping over the waves, with sails filled with 
a favoring wind; (2) by the efforts to remove the snow and ice of winter by shovels and 
dynamite, and their removal by the warin breath of spring; (3) by our experience with 
house plants in an unfavorable exposure. By constant care, by destroying the insects, by 
picking off the dead leaves, something can be done; but what gives them good health and 
bloom, is fresh air and plenty of sunshine pouring into them new life. 


‘Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


Illustrations. There’s a famous French maxim that tells us that it is the “first step 
that costs.” It is a pity that the proverb does not finish the thought, and add, “It is the 
last step that pays.” The tedious and difficult first steps,—in how many things we take 
them, paying a big price in money, time, and toil; and in how few of these many things do 
we have patience and constancy sufficient to finish the last and easier part of the course, and 
receive the pay!— Prof. Amos R. Wells. 

III. THE GOSPEL PREACHED (vers. 8-10). 

IV. THE GOSPEL PROVED (vers. II, 12) by miracles, by sacrifices, by successes. 

Illustration. There is a pretty legend, significant of a deep spiritual truth. It is said 


that Barnabas, after separating from Paul, preached in Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor; and. 


that everywhere he carried the Gospel of St. Matthew written by the hand of the evangelist. 
Wherever he found any sick, he laid the sacred roll on their breasts, and they were healed. 
It is only a legend, yet it is beautifully symbolic of the healing and vivifying power of 
God’s Word. — Golden Rule. 


LESSON VI.— Aucusr 6. 


PAUL AT MILETUS.— Acts 20: 22-35. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God. — HEB. 13: 7. 


TIME, — Sunday, April 23, A.D. 58. Paul arrived at Miletus on Thursday, April 
20. As from Miletus to Ephesus was about 45 miles by the ways of travel, if Paul 
eas for the elders on Thursday afternoon, they might well arrive by Sunday. — Lewin, 

astt Sacre. 


PLACE. — Miletus, then a celebrated city of Asia Minor, some 30 miles south of 
Ephesus, at the mouth of the river Meander. It was the capital of Ionia, and the birthplace 
of a number of celebrated men. It was beginning to decline in Paul’s time, and is now a 
ruin, It was then, with its four harbors, famous for its commerce and riches. The coast 
line has changed not a little since Paul was there. 
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Aveust 6. PAUL AT MILETUS. ACTS 20: 22-35. 
a a 


_ RULERS. —Nero, emperor of Rome, aged 21, fourth year of his reign. Felix was 
governor of Judea. The Passover was March 27; Pentecost, May 16; ‘Tabernacles, 
September 21. ; 


PAUL, aged 56, toward the close of his third great missionary journey. 
The SECTION OF HISTORY includes the whole of chapter 20. 

_ PRONUNCIATIONS. — Aristar’ehus; As’sds; Bére’a; -Chi'ds; Dér'bé; Eph/ésus; 
En’/tyehus; Ga'its (Gays); Macédo’nia; Mile’tus; Mitylé/né; Philip’pi; Sa’mds; Sécun/- 
dus; Sop’atér; Syr'ia; Théssalo/nians; Timo’théis; ‘lro/as; Trdph/imis; Trdgyl/liim; 
Tych/icus (ch = k). 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Ten Months in Europe.—Chap. 20, vers. 1-5. May, A.D. 57, to March, 58. 
Paul, driven away from Ephesus by the mob in May, 57, went to Macedonia, and, from 
April to November, revisited 
the churches he had founded 
there five or six years before. 
_ And he would preach the Gos- 

pel in those portions he had not 
hitherto visited (Rom. 15:19). 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO 

THE CORINTHIANS was written 

. during this tour in Macedonia 
late in A.D. 57 (2 Cor. 9: 2-4). 
From Macedonia Paul turned 
southward toward Greece, arriving at Corinth November 27, A.D. 57 (Lewiz), remaining 
there three months till February 27, a.p. 58. It was about four years since he left Corinth 
after a stay there of a year and a half. 

‘THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS was written at this time, A.D. 58, from Corinth. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS was also written at Corinth during this visit. 

A COLLECTION was taken up in the various churches on this tour (Rom. 15:25) for 
Paul to carry to the poor disciples at Jerusalem, according to his promise seven years before 
(Acts 15; Gal. 2:10). 

Il. The Journey from Corinth to Miletus. — Chap. 20, vers. 4-15. After three 
months at Corinth, Paul started on his journey to Jerusalem, hoping to reach there by 
Pentecost (ver. 16), May 17, 58. The dates of the various stages of this journey are 
calculated by Lewin in his Faszz Sacri as follows : — 


‘ ee 
AANA SEQ, CO Ea 


- 


February 27 to March 27, A.D. 58, journey 


Sunday, April 9, to Monday, April 17, remains 
by land‘from Corinth to Philippi. 


at Troas. 


March 26 or 27, arrival at Philippi. 

Sunday, March 26, from sunset, to sunset on 
Monday, April 3, the eight days of the 
feast of the Passover. 

Tuesday, April 4, A.D. 58, Paul leaves Philippi 


Sunday, April 16, preaches at Troas. 

Monday, April 17, leaves Troas and goes to 
Mitylene. 

Tuesday, April 18, to Chios. 

Wednesday, April 19, to Samos. 


for Troas. 
Saturday, April 8, arrives at Troas. 


Thursday, April 20, to Miletus. 
Sunday, April 23, Paul preaches at Miletus 
to the elders of Ephesus. 


LUKE joins Paul at Philippi, where he has been for six years, and henceforth continues 
with Paul to the end of the history in Acts (see change of persons in the narrative at 
vers. 5, 6). 

fae Taoas Paul preaches and holds a conference with the disciples nearly all night. 
During the long service the young man Eutychus is overcome with sleep and falls out of 
the upper window. But Paul restores him to life. 

Ill. Conference with the Elders of Ephesus e¢ A/iletus on Sunday, April 23, 58. 
There was a brief delay of the ship at Miletus, so that Paul was able to have a much-desired 
conference with the Ephesian church, from which he had been driven away a year before. 
The time of the sailing of the ship was uncertain, so that Paul, instead of going to Ephesus 
himself, sent for the leaders of that church to meet him at Miletus. Then followed one of 
the most touching and perfect addresses ever spoken. He began with a review of his three 
years among them. ; 
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THIRD QUARTER. 


22. And now, behold, I go’ bound in the spirit 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there: ; 

23. Save that” the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. 

24. But® none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might* 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry, which I 
have® received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God. 

25. And now, behold, I know that ye all, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, 


And now, behold, I go22 
bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall me 
there: save that the Holy 23 
Ghost testifieth unto me 
in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide 
me. But I hold not my life24 
of any account, as dear unto 
myself, (a) so that I may 
accomplish my course, and 
the ministry which I received 
from the Lord Jesus, to tes- 
tify the gospel of the grace 
of God. And now, behold, 25 
I know that ye all, among 
whom I went about preach- 


ing the kingdom, shall see 


shall see my face no more. 


(a) Or, in comparison of accom- 


3 Acts 21:13. Rom, 
plishing my course, 


2 Acts 21: 4. 1 Thess. 3: 3. 
Titus 1: 3. 


1 Acts 19 : 21. 
42 Tim. 4:7. SiGal. ryt. 


B38, 


SuMMARY. (1) He spoke the whole truth boldly; (2) he rebuked when needful; 
(3) he taught in public; (4) he labored personally with individuals; (5) he embraced 
every opportunity; (6) he sought all classes and conditions; (7) he spoke from experience; 
(8) he preached repentance and faith, . 

IV. Paul’s Outlook into the Future. — Vers. 22-25. 22. I go bound in the spirit. 
Under mental constraint from an overpowering sense of duty, which rendered him indifferent 
to dangers and insensible to remonstrances.— Cook. I follow an inward compulsion, an 
irresistible drawing which controls my choice.— Meyer. Not knowing the things that 
shall befall. The definite, particular events. : 

“*T know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my guide.” 

23. Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city. By prophets, as in the 
examples given at Tyre and Cesarea (21: 4,11). Compare also his entreaty that the Roman 
Christians would pray for him that he might be delivered from the unbelievers in Jerusalem 
(Rom. 15 : 30, 31, which was written just before this time). Saying that bonds. Chains, 
imprisonment, as at Cesarea and Rome. Afflictions. Most of the lessons following in 
Acts are an account of these afflictions. Abide me. Await me. There was some dark 
unknown calamity looming up in the~future, strange, indefinable, but terrible. 
was told him to put him on his guard; but in mercy to him God did not permit him to: 
know all, lest peradventure he might have been discouraged.” . 

24. But none of these things move me. From my course of duty, or influence me 
to give up preaching the Gospel. The Rev. Ver. follows a slightly different original text, 
but with the same meaning. Neither count I my life dear unto myself. He is ready 
to die for Christ, or to live for him in trials and dangers and pains, which is harder than to. 
die for him. So that I might finish my course. He speaks of his life under the figure 
of a race-course, in which as an athlete he is pressing toward the goal and the reward. 
Four years later, A.D. 62, he expresses the same thought more fully in glowing words: 
“This one thing / do,” etc. (Phil. 3:13, 14). And seven or eight years later, A.D 65 or 66, 
he is able to triumphantly exclaim, “I have fought a good fight,” etc. (2 Tim. 4: 7, 8). 
With joy. Of an accomplished work, of successful service; the joy of gaining the victory 
and winning the crown. W2zh joy is wanting in several MSS. The passage is grander: 
without them. — P/umpire. And the ministry. His service of God in redeeming men.. 
This shows that he was not seeking for any selfish reward, but desired to do God’s will and 
proclaim the glorious Gospel. Which I have received of the Lord Jesus. Jesus. 
chose him as his apostle, as he repeatedly asserts. Indeed, our true life work we ever 
receive from him, To testify. Paul did not originate the Gospel, he did not make his. 
own doctrines; he only bore witness to what God had taught him. The gospel of the 
grace of God. The good news of God’s favor and forgiving love to man, that God is our- 
Father, that he desires with his whole nature our salvation, that he has sent his Son to make: 
atonement for us, and to bring to us the good news of life and love from God. 

25. And now...I know. Iam convinced, I feel sure. Not an inspired knowledge. 
Shall see my face no more. He was going on toward prison and death. 
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“ Enough _ ; 


AUGUST 6. PAULVAT MILE TUS. ACTS 20: 22-35. 


26 aw ‘ my face no more. Where-26 
26. Wherefore I take you to record this day, that Rose Pedy Lec een ein 


I am’ pure from the blood of all mez. day, that I am pure from 


the blood of al : 
27. For I have* not shunned to declare unto you} shrank not Poa Bee! 


all the counsel of God. unto you the whole counsel 
28. Take® heed therefore unto yourselves, and to pote fag ailtnee 
all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made | #29 Git, he. Which | the 
you* overseers, to feed the church of-God, which he | (4) ‘bishops, to. feed the 


5 ‘ h i 
hath® purchased with his own blood. ) enn ot were 
1 Acts 18:6. 2Cor. 7:2. 2 Acts 20: 20. 31 Tim. 4:16. (3) Or, overseers. (c) Many 
TeReE 6.3 2, *z Cor. 12: 28. BiGol.x za. x Pet. anctent authorities read the 
Bro. Rey. 5-5 o. Lord. (2) Gr. acquired. 


V. Paul’s Review of the Past. — Vers. 26, 27. 26. Wherefore I take you to 
record. Not merely “Testify to you,” but “I call you to witness.” — Thayer. This day. 
The last day I ever expect to see you. I am pure from the blood of all men. The 
thought and language here was one familiar to Paul. He derived it from the well-known 
words of the prophet Ezekiel, “ When I say unto the wicked, They shall surely die; and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn'the wicked from his wicked way, to save 
his life; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but 22s blood will [ require at thine 
hand” (Ezek. 3:18). He, Paul, as they well knew, was innocent of all neglect. — Schaff. 
The form of expression is striking and memorable. It is borrowed from the crime of murder, 
and the method by which guilt is ordinarily brought home to the criminal. In many cases 
_ conviction depends on blood being found on the clothes of the murderer. Thus in effect he 
invites the elders to look to their hands and garments to make sure that there is no blood 
on them. — Arnot. 

27. For I have not shunned. Literally, for J shrunk not back. No fear of unpopu- 
larity, no anxiety to say only smooth and pleasant things, had kept him from declaring all of 
God’s truth; not only the pleasant and hopeful, but the terrible; not only the promises of 
God, but his threatenings; not only his pleasure in virtue, but the blackness and ugliness 
of their sins in his sight. All the counsel of God. What God had proposed and planned 
in his own wisdom for the salvation of men.— See Cremer’s 42.-Theo. Lexicon, The 
* counsel of God” means the whole plan of salvation; what God offers and what he asks 
of men. This includes the “repentance and faith” as well as the “grace and mercy.” — 
Cambridge Bible. God does not bid us convert men; he bids us declare all his counsel, 
leaving the result with him. Our first concern is not to be successful in winning souls, but 
to be faithful to God’s truth. — Prof Riddle. But being faithful to God’s truth is the way 
to win souls, and the only way. God knows what will bring the best success in saving men. 
To neglect some of God’s truth is to declare ourselves wiser than God. 

KEEPING BACK THE TRUTH. This may be done (1) by avoiding some truths altogether; 
(2) by a wrong emphasis, giving some more prominence than the Bible does and others less: 
(3) by entangling the truth with such philosophical speculations, as make the speculations 
a substitute for the truth itself; (4) by dwelling on the incidentals, the grammar, the history, 
the geography, so that the truth itself is obscured or neglected. 

VI. Reasons for Faithfulness to their Charge. — Vers. 28-30. 28. Take heed 
therefore. My part is done. The responsibility now lies with you. (1) Unto your- 
selves. We must ourselves first be cleansed, and then cleanse others; be instructed, and 
then instruct others; be enlightened, and then enlighten others; be conducted to God, and 
then conduct others to him.— Gregory Nazianzen. Spiritual efficiency in the ministry 
depends to a large extent on what the minister is himself, and so his first duty is to “take 
heed” to himself. Even a heathen philosopher declared that the first requisite for an 
orator is that he should be a good man. Rhetoric without holiness is but tinsel. The life 
of the preacher is itself a sermon. — Zaylor. (2) And to all the flock. The church, the 
disciples who are like a flock of sheep to be guarded from danger, folded and fed, guided 
into green pastures by still waters. Note the word ALL, the poorest, the weakest, the erring, 
the neglected, the disagreeable; and especially to the lambs of the flock. That church 
accomplishes most which looks best after the children. 

First REASON. God had committed the church to their care. Over the which. “ Jz 
(not “ over”) which,” since the bishops make part of the flock while they had the direction 
of it. — Hackett. The Holy Ghost hath made, may refer (1) to their having been chosen 
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29. For I know this, that after my departing ee Blogs WR after my a0. 

i i ring the} departing grievous wolves 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing degenerate 
flock. not sparing the flock; and3o0 


2 j from among your own selves 
30. Also®? of your own selves shall men arise, | oT eeu. speaking per. 


in. erverse things, to draw away disciples | verse things, to draw away 
Speee? 8° y P the disciples after them. 


1Matt.7:15. 2 Pet. 222. 2z John 2: 19. 


under the direction of the Spirit (13:1; 14:23), or (2) to their having been qualified for 
their office by the Spirit (1 Cor. 12:8) by the bestowal of spiritual gifts (Zackett), or (3) to 
the inward call of the Holy Spirit, which drew them to this self-denying work, and made 
them feel “woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” Hath made you overseers. The 
Greek word rendered here “ overseers” is usually rendered “bishops,” as for instance the 
same word in the singular in 1 Pet. 2: 25, “Shepherd and Azshop of your souls.” — Schaff. 
To feed the church. ‘ To be shepherds of. It applies to the whole shepherd care of the 
flock, watching, tending, leading, as illustrated in Ps. 23 and John 10: 1-18. — Addot. This 
gives no authority over the church except that which comes from greater piety, wisdom, and 
experience. The flock is to be fed with the Word of God, guarded from false teachers and 
errors of doctrines, to be led into rich pastures of the highest Christian experience, and into 
fields of usefulness. Mr. Ruskin, in his Sesame and Lilies, commenting on the strange 
phrase d/ind mouths in Milton’s Lycidas, says those two monosyllables express the precisely 
accurate contraries of right character in the two great offices of the church, —those of 
bishop and pastor. A bishop means a person who sees; a pastor means one who feeds. 
The most unbishoply character a man can have is, therefore, to be blind; the most 
unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want to be fed. Nearly all the evils in the church 
have arisen from bishops desiring power more than “ght. They want authority, not 
outlook. It is the King’s (Christ is our King) office to rule. The bishop’s office is to 
oversee the flock, to number it sheep by sheep, to be ready always to give full’ account 
of it.— Fohn Ruskin. The church of God. Belonging to God, devoted to God. See 
margin of Revised. 

SECOND REASON. The preciousness of the church to Christ. Which he hath pur- 
chased. Acquired, made his own at great cost to himself. With his own blood. 
At the cost of his life, in Christ (see Matt. 20:28; Rom. 3:24; Eph. 1:7; 1 Tim. 2:6; 
Heb. 9:12; 13:12, etc.). Nothing can so show the intensity of God’s love for his people 
as does this fact of the infinite cost to him of their redemption. ‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son.” It was well for these elders to take heed to the - 
church which was so precious to God. There is a motive here, too, for the church itself 
to be obedient, loving, helpful, and zealous in bringing all the world under our Lord’s 
benign sway. 

THIRD REASON. Dangers from without. 29. For I know this. Both from observa- 
tion and experience. He had seen those grievous wolves growing up during his long ministry 
at Ephesus. Shall grievous wolves enter in among you. Wolves are the avowed 
enemies of the flock, who come stealthily to destroy. They may come in sheep’s clothing 
(Matt. 7:15) under the guise of friends and teachers, They were those who taught false 
doctrines, evil principles, and bad morals, and brought worldliness, contentions. Not 
sparing the flock. Seeking their own selfish interests, no matter how many were lost or 
injured by it. 

FourTH REASON. Dangers from within. 30. Also of your own selves. That is, 
from their own community; not necessarily from the number of those present. — Hackett. 
Shall men arise, speaking perverse things. Perverted things; truths distorted and 
made an instrument of error. The most dangerous errors are truths distorted and perverted; 
truth enough to make some believe them, and error enough to injure or ruin those who do 
believe.— P. The church of Ephesus singularly enough became notorious in after days as 
a famous seat of the great and widespread Gnostic heresy. Even in the New Testament 
writings no fewer than six of the pioneers of these fatal teachers of error are mentioned as 
belonging to Ephesus. — Schaf. Hymenzeus and Alexander (1 Tim. 1: 20), Phygellus and 
Hermogenes (2 Tim. 1:15), and Philetus (2 Tim. 2:17) fulfilled this prediction. — Cook. 
To draw away. Tear away, drag from the true faith. Disciples. Followers. They 
were not only bad, but made others bad. 
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31. Therefore watch, and remember, that by the 
ai . Wherefore watch ye, remem- 
space of three years I ceased not to warn every one | ering that baile wecceciee 
night and day with tears. three years I ceased not to 


- admonish every one night 
32. And now, brethren, I commend you to God, | and day with tears. Andaa 

and to the word of his grace, which is able to! build (y'God pe es 

5 : A nd to the word o} 

you up, and to give you an® inheritance among all his, grace, which is able to 

a n uild you up, and to give 

them which are sanctified. you the inheritance among 


33. I* have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or | 3! sep ek ie eect 
apparel. coveted no man’s silver, or 33 


1 Acts 9: 31. 2 Acts 26:18. Col. r: 22. $x Sam. 12: 3, (e) Some anctent authorities 
2 Cor. 11:9. vead the Lord. 


VII. How te accomplish this Work. — Vers. 31-35. First, By WaTCHFULNESS. 
31. Therefore watch. ‘The sort of watching implied is that unsleeping alertness which 
can never be taken by surprise (Matt. 24: 42; 25:13). 

SECOND, By REMEMBERING PAUL’s EXAMPLE. And remember. As an incitive, 
spur, example. The space of three years. The time in round numbers of Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus. I ceased not to warn every one. Whatever his standing. Night and day. 
Continually; by every opportunity. With tears. Expressive of his deep feeling and his 
deep interest in their welfare.— Barnes. The dangers must have been very great, and 
the blessings to be attained exceedingly valuable to make Paul so earnest. “The approving 
words to the angel to the church of Ephesus (Rev. 2: 1-7), written about a quarter of 
a century (or 10 years, according to others) after these warnings of St. Paul, tell us that the 
earnest wishes and the affectionate pleadings of the apostle were not in vain.” — Schaff. 

THIRD, By THE GRACE OF Gop. 32. And now, as I am leaving you, I commend 
you to God. I leave you to his care, who loves you, and is able to keep you from falling 
without the aid of any apostle. And to the word of his grace. The precious truths and 
promises which God has sent to us in his Word, and by his Word Jesus Christ (John 1: 
I-14). His grace, which is able. Read, the grace of him who ts able. God is able 
through his gracious Word. To build you up. To edify you. To build you up as a 
temple is built. They were already founded on the Rock Jesus Christ, and had been built 
up to some degree. The walls, as it were, were up, but there was yet much to be done; 
they must be enlarged, new perfections and adornment must be added, the whole must be 
finished and beautified before they would be perfect and fitting temples of the Holy Ghost. 
Some people live almost entirely in the basement, and leave the best and sunniest rooms for 
special occasions. 

FourtH, By HoprE ror THE Future. And to give you an inheritance among all 
them which are sanctified. The figure is taken from the apportionment of the promised 
land among the Israelites. — Cambridge Bible. As the Jews who came out of the wilder- 
ness, and the Gentiles who wished to become true worshippers of God, could have a portion 
and inheritance in the land of promise, so God will give all who become disciples of Christ 
an inheritance among his people. Nor is this a selfish hope. It is right, it is noble, it fits 
for larger usefulness, it draws the soul nearer to God. Sanctified. Made and kept holy 
as the moral purpose of their salvation. — Riddle. Not that they have attained perfect 
holiness, but the sanctification has begun. They have the new heart which is holy, and they 
are set apart for God, and have a love of holiness implanted in them. They are truly 
sanctified even when not yet wholly sanctified. The proof is in the process going on. 

Tue INHERITANCE AMONG THE SANCTIFIED. (1) It is a future inheritance of all the 
glory and blessedness God has prepared for his saints. (2) It is also a present inheritance 
of the blessedness God gives his saints in this world, his care, his love, his Holy Spirit, all 
the experiences of salvation. (3) It is called an “ zwheritance” because it is not procured 
by the merits or labor of those who are called to it, but it is given by the bounty of the 
Father. — Denton. (4) It is an inheritance because it is a sure and abiding possession. 
(5) The inheritance is glorious because it consists in “ communion with God,” and also in 
a “blessed communion with all God’s saints.” — Schaff. The blessings of the Gospel here 
and hereafter are doubly dear because they are shared with others. Each new saint added 
to the number increases the joy. . 

Frrru, By A Pure DatLy Lirr. 33. I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 
apparel. In other words, “I did not seek yours, but you.” The only wealth he cared for 
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old, or apparel. Ve your-34 
34. Yea, ye yourselves .know, that! -these~hamds'| 4c pase aie theca Renae 


ini it] ministered unto my necessi- 
have ministered unto my necessities, and to them tee aud Dahon eave 
that were with me. with me. In all things 135 
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7 l i It is more blessed to give 
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1 Acts 18:3. x Cor. 4 ¢ 22. 2Rom. 15:1. 1 Thess. 5:14. 


was that which has been finely called “property in souls.” — Taylor. There is a special 
significance in this statement, since he was now carrying alms to the poor at Jerusalem, — 
Annotated Bible, Apparel. Raiment is here mentioned along with gold and silver because 
among the Orientals it was a chief part of their wealth. The Ephesians, we are informed, 
were celebrated for their luxurious apparel. — Gloag. 

34. Ye yourselves know. [For they had often seen him at his work. That these 

hands have ministered unto my necessities. He doubtless worked at his trade as a 
tent-maker here as he did at Corinth (Acts 18: 3). In his letter to the Corinthians, written 
at Ephesus, he refers to his labors with his hands (1 Cor. 4:12). See Lesson IV. Paul 
set the Ephesians a good example of religion in daily life, supporting himself, helping others, 
showing that he was not self-seeking, exalting daily toil, at the same time making known 
the Gospel, through those with whom he dealt. 
. 35. I have shewed you all things. “All things” here signifies “in all ways,” by 
teaching and by life. — Schaff. How that so labouring. AsI have done. Ye ought to 
support the weak. That is, those unable, in consequence of physical infirmity, to labor 
for their own support. No Christian should labor chiefly for himself, but that he may sup-. 
port those dependent on him, and may give to the poor, and spread the Gospel of our Lord. 
It is this which transfigures daily toil, as the sun transfigures fogs into sunset glories. 

SixrH, By GENEROUS GIvING. And to remember the words of the Lord Jesus. 
The words are not in our Gospels. John says (John 21: 25) that a great number of Christ’s 
sayings are not there. Schaff says that “outside the inspired memories of the Gospels we 
possess the record of some twenty sayings of Jesus Christ which have floated down to us.” 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. Here we have a word of Christ rescued 
from sinking into oblivion; a word of Christ with a word of Paul wrapped around it; the 
jewel and its setting; the kernel and its shell are both here.. The Lord Jesus speaks from — 
experience when he explains how pleasant it is to give.— Arnot. It is blessed to receive, 
to be loved, to be ministered unto. ‘This blessedness is so great that it is the chief object of 
the majority of lives. ‘The world’s opinion is different,” says Bengel. “As an old poet 
says, ‘A fool the giver, the receiver blessed.’” But the blessedness of giving is much 
greater and higher, for (1) It brings greater happiness, more intense. (2) It produces a 
higher quality of happiness. (3) It is the mark of a nobler character. (4) It is the blessed- 
ness of God, who is the Great Giver, (5) It is the blessedness of Christ, who “‘came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” (6) It is the blessedness of heaven, where the inhabitants 
are ministering spirits. (7) It is the blessedness of the Christian religion, which is founded 
on love, and lives in loving and giving. (8) It is a blessedness that endures, not like a glass 
of water, but like a fountain; not like a tune, but like the instrument that sends forth music. 

At the close of this address, followed by prayer, there was a sad parting, and each 
company went its own way, to meet again only in heaven, 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


On the sayings of Jesus outside of the Bible, see Westcott’s Jrztroduction to the Study of 
the Gospels, Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies gives a very spirited exposition of the duties of 
caring for the flock. Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, under the “Hero as a Priest,” 
gives vivid illustrations of the boldness of Luther and Knox. See Ellis’ book on Madagascar, 
for examples of the boldness of the Madagascar Christians. Jacox’s Side-lights on Scripture 
Texts (page 278) gives literary illustrations of this parting scene; and on page 284, “A Plea’ 
for the Weakly.” Shakespeare’s play of /udius Cesar, describing the parting of Brutus and 
Cassius on the eve of the battle of Philippi. 
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Aucusrt 6. PAUL AT MILETUS. Acts 20: 22-35. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. We know not what is before us,-but we commit our whole future to God’s wise and 
loving care. © 
2. There are many things better than life. To keep the faith, to complete our work, 
to fulfil our mission, are far more important than to live long. 
; ss Blessed are they who so live and so teach that they are pure from the blood 
of souls. : : 
4. Neglect of duty, of warning, of teaching, tempting others to sin, setting a bad 
example, are ways of becoming guilty for the loss of others’ souls. 
5. Spiritual power over others depends on what we are ourselves. Therefore let us first 
take heed to ourselves, that we may be able to teach and care for others. 
6. The teacher is to his class what a shepherd is to his flock. He must feed, watch 
over, defend, train, and lead in the right ways. 
7. God’s church is very precious to him, it has cost him so much. 
8. The greatest dangers arise from those within the church perverting the saving truths 
of the Gospel, —as the tallest and rankest weeds grow in the richest gardens. 
g. Ver. 31. The way to overcome these dangers is by watching, by earnestness, love, 
tenderness, patience. 
io. Warnings should always be given with tenderness. Harsh condemnation is con- 
trary to the Gospel, and ineffective. 
11. Ver. 32. The Christian is to be built up upon the foundation of Jesus Christ, like a 
temple, costly, beautiful, lighted, filled with worship and love. 
12. The children of God inherit from God (1) his character, (2) his happiness, (3) his 
home. 
13. The most blessed part of life is the giving forth of what we have,—not merely 
money, but knowledge, sympathy, help, character, hope, faith, love. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Review. CONNECT. Teach the INTERVENING History. Put the Epistles in their places. 
Recall Paul’s experiences at Ephesus. 


SuBJECT, — A FAITHFUL TEACHER’S PARTING COUNSELS. 


THE JOURNEY. Traced out on the map. 

THe MEETING. When and where and why and with whom. 

THE RETROSPECT AND THE PROSPECT of the three years at Ephesus (vers. 22-27). 

Illustration. SAFE AMID Storms. Ihave seen a village nestling in the bosom of some 
great mountain. Speaking one day to the villagers, I ventured to ask if they had many 


storms during the year. “Oh, yes,” was the answer. “If there is a storm anywhere in the 
neighborhood it seems to find us out.” “ How do you account for it?” “Those who seem 
to know say it is due to the mountain which towers above our village.” ‘“ Have you had 


any accidents from lightning?” “Not one. We have seen the lightning strike the moun- 
tain a hundred times, and a grand sight it was, but nobody has been killed.” “What have 
you, then?” “We have the thunder, which shakes our windows and frightens our women 
and children, but it has not killed anybody; and we have the downpour. ‘The fertility of 
our village which you so much admire is all due to the thunder showers.” — Henry Simon. 
Under the shadow of Jesus we are safe, and the very storms fertilize our lives. 
Illustration. DECLARING ALL THE COUNSEL oF GoD (ver. 27). Bishop Latimer, 
having one day preached before King Henry VIII. a sermon which displeased his majesty, 
was ordered to preach again the next Sabbath and to make an apology. After reading the 
text, he thus began: “ Hugh Latimer, dost thou know before whom thou art this day to 
speak? To the king’s most excellent majesty, who can take away thy life if thou offendest: 
therefore take heed that thou speakest not a word that may displease; but then consider 
well, Hugh, dost thou not know from whence thou comest, upon whose message thou art 
sent? Even by the great and mighty God, who is all present, and who is~able to cast thy 
soul into hell!”” He then proceeded with the same sermon, but with more energy. — Arvine. 
I. Frrst CounseL. TAKE HEED (ver. 28) to self first, then to the flock. 
II. Seconp CouNsEL. BE ON GUARD AGAINST ENEMIES (vers. 29-31). 
III. Turrp CounsEL. ABIDE IN THE GRACE OF Gop (ver. 32). 
TV. FourtH CounseL. FoLttow THE TEACHER’s EXAMPLE in daily life. 
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LESSON VII. 


ACTS 21 327-39- THIRD QUARTER. 


Illustration. Goldsmith says, “They seldom improve much who have only themselves 
~ as models.” ; : 

Illustration. But if not a preaching service, what shall we have in the evening? 
Professor Drummond says, Visit the sick, help the poor, do good, look after the unevan- 
gelized. To clinch his argument he tells a story. An Italian coastguard reported to the 
government in regard to a wreck: “ We attempted to give every assistance possible through 
the speaking-trumpet; notwithstanding which next morning twenty corpses were washed 
ashore.” The churches are trying to do too much of their work through the pastor’s 
speaking-trumpet.— 7he Advance. 

V. FIFTH COUNSEL. GIVE FREELY. 


LESSON VII.— Aucust 13. 


PAUL AT JERUSALEM. — Acts 21 : 27-39. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake.— PHIL. 1: 29. 


TIME. — Tuesday, May 23, A.D. 58, one month after our last lesson. 
PLACE. — Jerusalem, the temple area. Paul’s abode was with Mnason in the city. 


PERSONS. — Paul, aged 56; Luke and Trophimus, his companions; Josephus the 
historian, aged 20. 


THE SECTION OF HISTORY extends from 21: 1 to 22: 30. 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — Acre = A/ker; Ag/abis; C&sare/a; Cili’cia; Co/ds; Cos; 
_ Cyprus; Mna/son (Nason); Pat/ara; Phceni’cia; Ptoléma’is (Toléma/is) ; Rhodes; 
Trophimis. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Journey to Jerusalem. — At the close of his address Paul and his companions 
again embarked, and set sail for Jerusalem. According to Lewin’s Fas¢? Sacri, the itinerary 
was as follows: — 


Monday, April 24, A.D. 58, Paul sails from 
Miletus to Coos, 

Tuesday, Apxil 25, from Coos to Rhodes. 

Wednesday, April 26, from Rhodes to Patara. 

Thursday, April 27, leaves Patara for Tyre. 

Sunday, April 30, reaches Tyre. 

Sunday, April 30, to Sunday, May 7, remains 
a week at Tyre. 

Monday, May 8, Tyre to Acre. 

Tuesday, May 9, stops one day at Acre. 

Wednesday, May 10, reaches Czesarea, where 
he tarries five or six days. 


Monday, May 15, leaves Ceesarea for Jeru- 


salem. 
Wednesday, May 17 (Pentecost), reaches 
Jerusalem. , 
Thursday, May 18, Paul’s report to James 
and the elders of the church. 

Friday, May 19, Paul’s attendance at the 
temple with the poor Nazarites. 

Tuesday, May 23, mobbed by the Jews in 
the temple area. 

Wednesday, May 24, brought before the 
Sanhedrim. 


It is well to note briefly some incidents on this journey. 
First, At 7yre, he searched and found a band of disciples with whom he spent a week. 


The journey had been so prosperous that he did not have to hasten to Jerusalem for Pente- 
cost. The apostle’s example may well be followed by those who go from place to place in 
these modern days. Instead of waiting in silent obscurity till some Christian finds them out, 
let them search for the disciples, and seek to do Christian work, speak to Christians, take 
part in meetings, go to the Sabbath school, and then many a complaint will be removed, 
and many a dark day among strangers will be made light. 

SECOND. Az Cesarea, he found an example of woman’s work in the church, in the four 
unmarried daughters of the prophet Agabus, who themselves did prophesy; that is, they 
spoke out the truths that God inspired them to speak, whether to men or to women or to 
both, we do not know. 
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AUGUST 13. PAUL AT JERUSALEM. ACTS 21 : 27-39. 


THIRD. Both at Tyre and at Cxsarea, prophets warned Paul of the danger of going to 
Jerusalem. It was revealed to them, not that Paul should not go, but that if he went, he 
would go into bonds, prison, sufferings. The prophets inferred from this foreknowledge 
that Paul should not go on. But Paul recognized more clearly the voice of the Spirit, and 
his duty to proceed in spite of warnings and remonstrances. 

For he had a clear vision of the great and glorious work to be accomplished by his visit. 
(1) He would unite the two great branches of the church, the Jewish and the Gentile, 
between whom there seemed to be growing up an incurable schism, more to be dreaded 
than death. He had had new revelations through his experience; he was bringing a peace- 
offering in the form of a collection for the poor among the Jews; he would correct the false 
rumors and misrepresentations as to his teachings and work; he would show the approval 
of the Holy Spirit in the gifts and graces bestowed upon the Gentiles. (2) In Romans, 
written shortly before this time, Paul expresses his intense desire for the salvation of his 
countrymen. Now he would make one last effort for them. It was his one opportunity 
remaining. Might not the aged and weary missionary, wonderfully blessed of God in the 
hardest of heathen fields, come home and persuade his friends to accept of the Gospel, and 
be saved from the destruction he saw overhanging the nation (and which came within 12 
years), as well as from individual eternal ruin. 

Il. The Returned Missionaries report to the Home Church. — From Czsarea, 
Paul went up to Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and made his home with an 
early disciple, one Mnason, This was his fifth visit at Jerusalem since his conversion 20 
years before. The next day he made a report of his missionary work to the leaders, of 
whom James, our Lord’s brother, was the chief. 

SUMMARY OF WHAT GOD HAD WROUGHT By PAUL. In the eight years since Paul had 
reported his work to the church at Jerusalem at the great conference (Acts 18:21, 22), he 
had (1) made two long missionary tours; (2) revisited and strengthened the churches in 
Asia Minor; (3) he had carried the Gospel into Europe; (4) he had founded large churches 
in Philippi, Corinth, Thessalonica, and Ephesus; (5) he had been the means of great 
numbers of conversions, and the great extension of the Gospel; (6) some of the converts 
had been willing to endure much for the Gospel; (7) they had sent large contributions by 
Paul to the poor at Jerusalem; (8) special miracles had been wrought by the hand of Paul. 

Ill. The Attempt to harmonize the Two Parties. —Tue PosiTIon or PAUL AND 
THE GENTILE CHRISTIANS. Paul believed and taught according to the decision of the 
council at Jerusalem eight years before. (1) The Gentiles need not become Jews, and 
obey the Jewish ritual. (2) The law was not necessary for salvation. No forms could 
save any one, not even a Jew, but only faith in the Lord Jesus. (3) The promises to the 
Jews were to be fulfilled by the Gentiles becoming Christians. The Gentiles were children 
of Abraham through faith. (4) At the same time he himself obeyed the Jewish law, but 
not as a condition of salvation. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS POSITION was very great. (1) For the foundation of Chris- 
tianity lay in salvation, not by forms, but by a new heart of faith. (2) It broke the bondage 
of laws and ceremonies, and brought in the glorious liberty of the Gospel. (3) It enabled 
the religion of Christ to become universal. The temple and its ceremonial was destroyed 
in a few years, providentially, for this very purpose. (4) It took away a great and unneces- 
sary hindrance to the conversion of the Gentiles. ce ; : 

THE POSITION OF THE JUDAIZERS. Many of the Jewish Christians, notwithstanding the 
decision of the council, were exceedingly zealous for the law. They wanted the Gentiles to 
be saved, but only by becoming Jews, the true people of God. They opposed Paul (1) 
Because many believed that to become a Jew was essential to salvation. (2) Because the 
law, which they thought he opposed, was the divine foundation of their nation and their 
hopes. All that they held dear was built upon it. (3) Paul’s position seemed an insult to 
God and the Bible. Their religion was divine. It had stood for 1500 years. So that 
“those who supported the cause of Paul rendered themselves liable to those charges, so 
terrible to a Jew, of laxness, of irreligion, of apostasy, of unpatriotism, of not being believers 
in revealed truth. Was not Moses inspired? Was the sacred Pentateuch to be reduced to 
a dead letter? Were all the curses of Ebal to be braved?” (4) They did not see how 
Paul’s teachings were for the fulfilling of the law, and the enlargement -and permanence of 
the nation. (4) They were reluctant to give up their privileges as a chosen race, the highest, 
the most favored of all nations. (5) There were many great and precious promises given 
to them, of enlargement, of victory over all enemies, of prosperity and peace, which had 
not been fulfilled. Could they give up all these hopes? (6) Then the very hope of the 
world seemed to depend on them. In the seed of Abraham were all nations to be blessed; 
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SSAcCTS 21: 27-39. LESSON VII. THIRD QUARTER. 


27. And when the seven days were almost ended, | Ana when the seven, days 27 
j ; ; Ja 30 t ted, the 
the* Jews which were of Asia, when they.saw him in| jvc pepiene Bines 
the temple, stirred up all the people, and? laid hands | saw him in the temple, stirred 
‘ : up all the multitude, and laid 

on him, : Te hands on him, crying out, 28 
28. Crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is the: Men of Tsracl; nel: Tis 
man,® that teacheth all men every where against the| men everywhere against the 
people, and the law, and this place: and further) People, and she jam ana 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath poll- | brought Greeks also into the 
. i temple, and hath defiled this 

luted this holy piace. 4 i f holy place. For they had 29 
29..(Por:theyhad.seen before with him in’ the’) before seen with Iie eee 
eit 5 ; city Trophimus the Ephe- 
city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they supposed | sian, whom they supposed 


that Paul had brought into the temple.) tat Peal bade 


1 Acts 24 : 18. 2 Acts 26 : 21. 8 Acts 24: 5, 6. 4 Acts 20: 4. 


the kingdom of heaven was to come through their Messiah; Zion was to be the joy of the 
whole earth. They could not see how only by the truths that Paul taught, and the position he 
took, could these things come to pass. But they felt that if his teachings prevailed, all was lost. 

To correct the misrepresentations of his teaching, Paul reluctantly agreed to fulfil a 
Jewish vow, in connection with several others, in the temple. His principles allowed him 
to do this. It was no compromise by giving up a portion of the truth. Paul himself lived 
strictly asa Jew. “It was a wise and noble act of Christian conciliation,” and its failure 
does not brand it as unwise or wrong. 

IV. The Attack on Paul. — Vers. 27-39. Tuesday, May 23, A.D. 58. 

THE PLace. The temple courts, where the mob assaulted Paul. 

THE ASSAILANTS. Besides the two parties in the church spoken of above, there were 
two other parties outside. (1) The Pharisees, who were bitterly enraged against Paul as a 
renegade Pharisee and a supposed opponent of Judaism; and (2) the Sadducees, who dis- 
agreed with the Pharisees, and with Paul as a defender of the resurrection of Christ and a 
teacher of immortal life. It was chiefly the Pharasaic element who assailed Paul at this time. 

27. The seven days of the vow. The Jews which were of Asia. The western 
province of Asia Minor, of which. Ephesus was the capital. Paul was well known to them, — 
having preached three years there, and been a powerful opponent. When they saw him in 
the temple. In the court of the women;-where was the apartment appropriated to the Naza- © 
rites. The entrance to this court was by the Beautiful Gaté.— Zewiz. And laid hands on 
him. Not a legal arrest, for they had no authority, but the beginning of the mob violence. 

28. That teacheth all men every where. A sweeping charge, yet showing how exten- 
sively the apostle’s influence had been felt.— Riddle. Against the people. The Jews. 
And the law, and this place. What he had really taught, we saw in the last lesson. But 
to them it seemed against them and their law and temple. And further brought Greeks 
also into the temple. He had not done this, but they supposed he had (ver. 29). The 
temple refers to the inner courts. Any one could enter the outer court of the Gentiles. 
Within this was a series of terraces, rising one above the other. “A balustrade of stone 
fenced off these more sacred enclosures. ‘This was the middle wall of partition alluded to 
(Eph. 2:14). This was four and a half feet high, with small obelisks at regular distances, 
bearing inscriptions in Greek and Latin that no Gentile might enter on pain of death.” — 
Lewin, The recent excavations of the Palestine Exploration Society (Report for 1871, 
p. 132) have brought to light a slab with an inscription, discovered and deciphered by 
M. Clermont Ganneau, which must have formed part of the low wall just mentioned: “No 
MAN OF ALIEN RACE IS TO ENTER WITHIN THE BALUSTRADE AND FENCE THAT GOES ROUND - 
THE TEMPLE. IF ANY ONE IS TAKEN IN THE ACT, LET HIM KNOW THAT HE HAS HIMSELF TO 
BLAME FOR THE PENALTY OF DEATH THAT FOLLOWS.” This, accordingly, was the punishment 
which the Jews of Asia were now seeking to bring on St. Paul and on his friends. — Plumptre. 
And hath polluted this holy place. By bringing Greeks, z.e. uncircumcised Gentiles, into 
the Holy Place, z.e. beyond the middle wall of partition. 

29. For they had seen before with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian. 
Trophimus was one of the little band which accompanied Paul from Philippi in Macedonia 
to Jerusalem. Being an Ephesian, he would be well known by sight to many of the Jews 
from Asia. — Schaff. Whom they supposed. Contrary to fact. 
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AUGUST 13. PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 


ACTS 21: 27-39. 


30. And all the city was moved, and the people 
ran together: and they took Paul, and drew him out 
of the temple: and forthwith the doors were shut. 

31. And as they went about to kill him, tidings 
came unto the chief captain of the band, that all 
Jerusalem was in an uproar: 

32. Who' immediately took soldiers and centu- 
rions, and ran down unto them: and when they saw 
the chief captain and the soldiers, they left beating 
of Paul. 

33. Then the chief captain came near, and took 
him, and? commanded Aim to be bound with two 
chains; and demanded who he was, and what he 
had done. 


the temple. And all the city 30 
was moved, and the people 
ran together: and they laid 
hold on Paul, and dragged 
him out of the temple: and 
straightway the doors were 
shut. And as they were seek- 31 
ing to kill him, tidings came 
up to the (a) chief captain of 
the (4) band, that all Jerusa- 
lem was in confusion. And 32 
forthwith he took soldiers and 
centurions, and ran down 
upon them: and they, when 
they saw the chief captain 
mee the soldiers, left off beat- 
ing Paul. ‘Then the chief 33 
captain came near, and laid 
hold on him, and commanded 
him to be bound with two 
chains; and inquired who he 
was, and what he had done. 


And some shouted one thing, 34 
some another, among the 
crowd: and when he could 
not know the certainty for 
the uproar, he commanded 
him to be brought into the 


34. And some cried one thing, some another, 
among the multitude: and when he could not know 
the certainty for the tumult, he commanded him to 
be carried into the castle. 


(a) Or, military tribune. Gyr. chiliarch; and so 


1 sige : 
Acts 23:27; 24:7. throughout this book. (4) Ov, cohort. 


2"Acts' 201235 2L<)42. 


THEY SUPPOSED. How many false accusations against Paul in this lesson from “suppos- 
ing” without knowing. They supposed that (1) Paul was an enemy of his nation; (2) that 
he was an enemy of the law; (3) that he wasa defiler of the temple. (4) The chief captain 
supposed that Paul was a bad man; (5) that he was an Egyptian pretender. There are 
many like suppositions against others in our day, as to other denominations, as to other 
parties, as to other Christians. — /rom Dr. Broadus, 

go. And all the city was moved. Stirred, excited. Ran together. In the court of 
the Gentiles. And they took Paul, and drew him. Rev. Ver., they laid hold on Paul, 
and dragged him, etc. ‘Their design was probably to get him out of the temple precincts 
before they proceeded to further violence. Out of the temple. The inner sacred court. 
Forthwith the doors were shut. This was obviously the act of the Levite gate-keepers. 
The doors were those of the Gate Beautiful, between the Court of the Women and the 
Court of the Gentiles. They were of Corinthian brass, 60 feet high, and it took 20 men to 
shut them.— Zewin. The obvious reason why the doors were shut was, (1) to guard 
against the spaces of the temple being stained by the shedding of blood (De Wette, Meyer), 
and (2) as it was already supposed that the inner court had been polluted by the entrance 
of a Gentile, to prevent its further pollution.— Zechler. (3) The holy places must be 
guarded against the rush of the excited mob. 

THE ReEscuE. 31. And as they went about to kill him. They were already beating 
him (ver. 32), and would have soon put an end to his life. Tidings came unto the chief 
captain. Greek chi/iarch, or commander of a thousand men. His name was Claudius 
Lysias (23:26). Of the band. Cohort, a body of 1000 men, who were the Roman garri- 
son at Jerusalem, and were stationed in the castle Antonia which joined the temple area on 
the north-west. 

32. Centurions. Captains of a company of 100 men. Left beating of Paul. The 
mob probably knew that Roman law would do justice; and that if the apostle were found 
by the chief captain to have been wrongfully treated, they would be brought to an account. 
— Cambridge Bible. ; ‘ 

33. Bound with two chains. One from each of his arms to a soldier on each side of 
him (compare chap. 12:6). This secured the prisoner, yet left him free to walk away with 
his guards when the detachment was marched off.— Kidd/e. The prophecy of Agabus was 
here fulfilled (chap. 21:11). The chains were at hand because, as Josephus states, every 
Roman soldier carried with him a chain and also a thong.— Zewin. And demanded. 
Old English for “asked.” Inquired of the bystanders. - ‘ 

34. Some cried one thing, some another. As in the riot at Ephesus (19: 32), most 
did not know just what Paul had done. Carried into the castle of Antonia, 
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ACES 21 127-39. LESSON VII. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


~ 


35. And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, 
that he was borne of the soldiers for the violence of 
the people. 

36. For the multitude of the people followed after, 
crying,’ Away with him. 

37. And’as Paul was to be led into the castle, he 


said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto thee?: 


Who said, Canst thou speak Greek ? 
38. Art not thou that Egyptian, which before these 
days madest an uproar, and leddest out into the wil- 


castle, And when he came35_ 
upon the stairs, so it was, 
that he was borne of the sol- 
diers for the violence of the 
crowd; for the multitude of 36 
the people followed after, cry- 
ing out, Away with him. And37 
as Paul was about to be 
brought into the castle, he 
saith unto the chief captain, 
May I say something unto 
thee? And he said, Dost 
thou know Greek? Art thou 38 
not then the Egyptian, which 
before these days stirred up to 
sedition and led out into the 


| wilderness the four thousand 
men of the Assassins? But 39 
Paul said, I am a Jew, of 
Tarsus in Cicilia, a citizen 
of no mean city: and I be- 
seech thee, give me leave to 
speak unto the people. 


derness four thousand men that were murderers ? 

39. But Paul said,? I am a man which am a Jew of 
Tarsus, @ cizy in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, 
I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. 


1 Luke 23 : 18. 


John 19:15. Acts 22: 22. 2 Acts 22: 3. 


35. And when he came upon the stairs. The stairs which led from the Court of 

the Gentiles to the top of one of the cloisters adjoining the castle of Antonia. He was 

ie borne of the soldiers. On account 

of the pressure of the mob, who, fear- 

ing lest they might lose their victim, 

rushed after him with the intent to 
kill him. 

37- Paul ...said (in Greek, which 
the chief captain would understand, 
but not Hebrew), May I speak unto 
thee?... Canst thou speak Greek? 
In surprise that he was not the igno- 
rant brigand he supposed. 

38. Art not thou that Egyptian, 
etc. The “ Egyptian,” whom the chief. 
captain took St. Paul to be, is men- | 
tioned by Josephus. A short time be-~ 
fore this, probably at Pentecost two 
months before (Lew), he had gath- 
ered a large body of discontented Jews 
on Mt. Olivet, whom he had deluded 
into the belief that he was the Messiah, 
declaring that the walls of Jerusalem 
would fall down at his word. Felix 
marched out against the insurgents 
and dispersed them, but the Egyptian 
escaped. Among his followers were 
4000 of. the Sicarzz, a numerous band 
of brigands who, says Josephus, stabbed 
people in open day in the streets of 
Jerusalem; and the words of Lysias, 
‘men that are. murderers,” are, liter- 
ally, “men of the Sicarii,’ alluding to 
a well-known and recent event (see 
Jos. Ant, 20:8,6; Bell. Fud.. 2313) 
5).— Stock. The name “Sicarii” (assassins) was derived from szca, a dagger. Into the 
wilderness. Between Egypt and Palestine. — Hackett. Four thousand men. Josephus 
says that this Egyptian prophet had led out 30,000 men. This was the whole number of his. 
followers, and included the 4000 that were murderers; 7.c. who belonged to the well- 
known Sicarii, or assassins. : ; 

THE DEFENCE. 39. lam...a Jewof Tarsus. A famous seat of learning, possessing 
many Roman privileges. Suffer.me to speak. Not for himself, but to quiet the mob, and 
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AvuGUST 13. PAUL AT JERUSALEM. ACTS 21: 27-39, 


to proclaim the true Messiah. Then standing on the stairs, protected by the Roman soldiers 
Paul spoke in Hebrew to the immense audience in the Court of the Gentiles. He told the 
story of his conversion and commission to preach to the Gentiles. This stirred up the mob 
who, with furious gesticulations and howling yells, cried out for his life. He was rescued 
by the soldiers. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


A large plan of the temple that can be seen by the whole of an ordinary Sunday-school 
is published by R. S. Falkner, Danville, N.Y.; also a smaller one for single classes. Good 
plans are found in Dr. Hurlbut’s Manual of Biblical Geography (Continental Pub. Co., 148 
Monroe St., Chicago), and in Edersheim’s Zhe Temple and its Services (Religious Tract 
Soc., London). 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1, Difficulties in the way are no proof that God does not wish us to walk in it. Every 
Christian, like Bunyan’s, meets with hills of difficulty, where the path of righteousness and 
safety lies over and not around. 

2. There will be honest differences of opinion on many questions in the church and 
in society. There should be free discussion, kindly feelings, an honest desire to see the 
truth, a willingness that others should differ from us, and an effort to conciliate, 

3. “In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.” 

4. Tale-bearers and tale-hearers are alike guilty. Whether is more damnable, to be a 
teller or receiver of tales and of ill reports, it is hard to say; for as the tale-bearer hath the 
devil in his tongue, so the tale-hearer hath the devil in his ear (Prov. 6: 19; Eph. 4: 31). — 
Bernard. 

5. Many good persons are slandered by our reporting as facts what are only our own 
inferences and impressions. 

6. The world notices the company we keep. 

7. It is far easier to disturb what is quiet than to quiet what is disturbed (Prov. 17: 14). 
Plato (motto on his seal).— Ford. 

8. The enyy and hatred of the world often gives a truth celebrity which otherwise 
would have remained in obscurity. — Rev. Com. 

g. Seeming evil may be a great good. The arrest of Paul gave him an opportunity to 
preach the Gospel safely in a public place otherwise inaccessible. — Henry. 

to. When our plans are frustrated, we may be sure that God has a higher purpose than 
our own. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The teacher should take for his lesson chaps. 21 and 22, of which the verses selected 
are intended only as a part. 


SuBpyjECT, — MEETING DIFFICULTIES AND TRIALS IN GOD’s SERVICE: 


I. ON THE Way HoME. } g 
Illustration. Clan-Alpine warriors were not at fault in believing in the intensified power 


Of their brave leader: — ‘ One blast upon his bugle horn 


Were worth a thousand men.” 


What is wanted for the Christian ministry to-day, so far as there is any want, is not more 
men, but more mzan.— Anon. 

Illustration. “ WILLS” WANTED. There are many kinds of boys and girls in the world, 
but there are three kinds which deserve special mention. They have been called the “ wills,” 
the “wonts,” and the “cants.” The “wills” accomplish everything, the “wonts” oppose 
everything, and the “cants” fail in everything. The “wills” are the ones wanted in the 
army of the Lord. There is no room for the “wonts” or the “ cants”’ in that ‘host. — Te 
Foreign Missionary. SAGE d 

II. AT JERUSALEM. oe 

Illustration. The parties and differences, even among good men. ‘Oh; yes! she was 
a dreadful good woman, mother, no doubt of that. All the same, I can’t really and ‘truly 
think of her only as castin’ kind of a shadder round her even ‘in heaven}’ and I ‘know she 
must have been afraid at first that the angels was a little too happy.” — Christian Union. 
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Ill. Tue ATTACK (vers. 27-30). Note the slanders and misrepresentations. ; 

Illustration. Many suppose those against whom they are prejudiced to be very unlovely, 
because they have never come near enough to know them. William Jay tells that walking 
one day in an English fog, ie saw a huge and terrible monster approaching him. Coming 
nearer, it was a gigantic and frightful man; nearer still, and it was his brother John. — 
Fohn A. Broadus, LL.D. 

IV. THE RESCUE (vers. 31-39). 

Illustration. The upas-tree once had a bad name, as its leaves were supposed to exhale 
a poison, which, spreading over a wide region, was fatal to man and beast. But scientific 
investigation has shown that the tree is harmless, and that its reputation is due to its growing 
ina bad neighborhood. The tree grows in volcanic valleys in Java, which are noted for 
their desolation. It is the only green thing in a region where death seems to reign. But 
the fatal poison comes not from the tree, but from the gases of the volcano, amid which the 
upas thrives though all other vegetable forms perish. — Youth's Companion. 


LESSON VIII. — Aucustr 20. 


PAUL BEFORE FELIX.— Acts 24: 10-25. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. —1 Cor. 16: 13. 

TIME. — Tuesday, May 30, A.D. 58; a week after the last lesson. Paul remained in 
prison at Ceesarea from the last of May, A.D. 58, to midsummer, A.D. 60, 

PLACE. — Cesarea, the residence of the Roman governor of Judea. It was on the 
Mediterranean, 47 miles north-west of Jerusalem. Here a Roman centurion, Cornelius, had 
been converted 18 years before. Here lived Philip the evangelist. 

RULERS. — Nero, emperor of Rome. Felix, governor of Judea, A.D. 52-60. Agrippa, 
king of Trachonitis, etc. 

THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes 22: 24 to 24: 27. 

aa Césare'a; Cili/cia; Drusil’/la; Fe/lix; Nazarenes’; 
Tértul/lus. * 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Course of Events. —In our last lesson we left Paul as he was being rescued 
from the mob after his address upon the stairs leading from the Court of the Gentiles to the 
tower of Antonia (May 23). 

PAUL’s ROMAN CITIZENSHIP did him good service on this occasion; for when the chief cap- 
tain Lysias, supposing him of course to have been some kind of malefactor, since he aroused 
such bitter opposition, ordered him to be bound and scourged, Paul made an appeal for his 
rights. He was released from bonds and saved from the scourging, but detained in prison. 

BEFORE THE JEWISH COUNCIL. erusalem, Wednesday, May 24. The next morning 
Lysias brought Paul before the Jewish Sanhedrim to learn what it was they accused him of. 
Vote (1) Paul’s righteous indignation at the insulting and brutal smiting him on the face. 
Note (2) Paul’s noble apology for his sharp words, when he learned that he had spoken 
them to the high priest. He could not have imagined that one who uttered so unjust and 
unworthy a command could be a high priest. Vote (3) the lesson on SPEAKING EviL OF 
RULERS AND LEADERS, 1. The tendency is to criticise severely all their acts that work 
against us, however good for the whole people. 2. It is easy to find fault with others whose 
circumstances and limitations we do not wholly understand. 3. Speaking evil of rulers tends 
to disobedience and lawlessness, lessening the power of those who would execute law. 4. It 
tends to irreverence toward God. 5. We should respect the office, even when we cannot the 
officers. 6. This does not forbid a fair and candid discussion of the actions of rulers, or 
of their character so far as necessary to prevent the election of bad men, or the imitation of 
their conduct. Vote (4) Paul’s shrewd use of the diversity of the council to escape from 
their condemnation. But it wasethe shrewdness of pure honesty and sincerity, seeking to 
advance the cause of the Lord rather than his own safety, yet it brought safety. ‘e Honesty ” 
proved to be the very “best policy.” 
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10. Then Paul, after that the governor had beck-| And when the governor had ro 


oned unto him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as [| | beckoned unto him to speak, 
’ Paul answered, 


know that thou hast been of many years a judge unto|  Forasmuch as I know that 
5 . . | thou hast been of many years 
this nation, I do the more cheerfully answer for myself: | © judgotuned thistmation Ln 


11. Because that thou mayest understand, that checnnly, sane delonee: 
n ° seeing that thou canst takerr 
there are yet but twelve days since I went up tO | knowledge, that it is not more 


Jerusalem ! for to worship. sey er ets 
2 . . up to worship a €rusalem: 
12. And* they neither found me in the temple and neither in the temple did 12 
7 si ‘ : sos they find me disputing with - 
disputing with any man, neither raising up the people, | any man er osiran seeps 
neither in the synagogues, nor in the city : crowd, nor in the synagogues, 


1 Acts 21: 26. 2 Acts 25:8; 28:27. 


A VISION OF CHEER AND PROMISE. Wight of May 24, 25, in Castle Antonia. In this 
hour of darkness, when he was weary in body, when his plans and hopes seemed about to 
fail, when his efforts for his countrymen had made them his bitter enemies, and the Roman 
power held him in prison so that he could not go to Rome, and if they released him the 
Jews would kill him, — in this hour the Lord stood by him with words of cheer. Jesus was 
with him. His heart’s desire was granted, and he should preach the Gospel in Rome, the 
capital of the world. He might suffer, but in every time of danger, by land or sea, in his 
long imprisonment at Czesarea, he knew henceforth that he was safe, and was sure of success. 
All things — hindrances, oppositions, dangers — were working together for his good. 

THE Piotr. Thursday, May 25. Early the next morning 40 Jews plotted to kill Paul, 
binding themselves not to eat or drink till they had murdered him. These bitter enemies 
were afraid that they had no case against him which would hold in a Roman court; and 
even the Sanhedrim were divided. But Paul’s nephew in some way learned of the plot and 
revealed it to the commander. 

PAUL SENT TO CASAREA. The night of May 25, 26. The conspirators were foiled, and 
Paul was sent under guard by night to Czesarea, the political capital. Here he remained five 
days (May 26 to 30), while Governor Felix sent for his accusers to come from Jerusalem and 

resent their charges. 

Il. The Charges against Paul. — Caesarea, Tuesday, May 30. Vers. 1-9. Within 
five days the high priest Ananias, accompanied by a deputation from the Sanhedrim, and 
by a professional advocate, Tertullus, arrived in Caesarea to lay their information against 
Paul before the tribunal of Felix. The charge brought against the prisoner seems to have 
included three particulars: (1) that he was guilty of sedition, and so of disloyalty to the 
Roman government; (2) that he was guilty of heresy, the ringleader of a sect, and so a 
renegade from Judaism; (3) that he was guilty of profaning the temple, and thus of affront- 
ing a worship which was under the patronage and protection of Rome.— Vaughn. ‘The 
object of Tertullus, however, appears to be not the condemnation and punishment of Paul 
by Felix, but his surrender to the Jewish authorities for trial.— Azda/e. His address was 
adroit, and his charges confirmed by the Jews. 

Ill. Paul’s Answer to the Charge of Sedition. — Ver. 10-13. He answered by a 
flat denial. 

to, Then Paul (in response to a gesture of invitation from Governor Felix) answered 
Tertullus in a courteous speech. Thou hast been of many years a judge. Six years; 
more than the average term of service. I do the more cheerfully answer for myself. 
Paul felt at least his judge had had, during his long years of office, ample opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the character of the leaders of the Jews, with their jealousies 
and narrowness. — Schaff. ' : 

11. Thou mayest understand. Rather, Camst easily ascertain by inguiry. From 
the shortness of his stay in Jerusalem, any offence committed there must have been recent, 
There could be no difficulty in obtaining witnesses and proofs.— Cook, That there are yet 
but twelve days. Rev. Ver., fis not more than twelve days. Paul arrived at Jerusalem 
on May 17, the date that year of Pentecost. It was now May 30, twelve whole days inter- 
vening (see Lewin’s Fasti Sacri, under A.D. 58; Farrar’s Sz. Paul, it 7338, note). I went 
up to Jerusalem for to worship. He went on purpose to worship. Was it likely that he 
would try to profane the temple or excite sedition? — Cambridge Bible. ; 

12, They neither found me in the temple disputing. Discussing the disputed 
questions which might excite a tumult. He was a quiet, peaceful worshipper. Neither 
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13. Neither can they prove the things whereof they 
now accuse me. 

14. But this I confess unto thee, that after the’ way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the* God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in® the 
law and in the prophets : 

15. And have* hope toward God, which they them- 
selves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection’ of 

the dead, both of the just and unjust. 
16. And herein do I exercise myself, to have always 


THIRD QUARTER. 


nor in the city. Neither can13 
they prove to thee the things 
whereof they now accuse me. 
But this I confess unto thee, 14 
that after the Way which they 
call (a) a sect, so serve I the 
God of our fathers, believing 
all things which are accord- 
ing to the law, and which are 
written in the prophets: hav-15 
ing hope toward God, which 
these also themselves (4) look 
for, that there shall be a res- 
urrection both of the just and 
j Herein do I also16 


unjust. 
exercise myself to have a con- 
science void of offence toward ~ 
God and men alway. Now17 
after (c) many years I came 
to bring alms to my nation, 


a® conscience void of offence toward God, and éoward 


men. 
17. Now after many years,’ I came to bring alms to 
my nation, and offerings. 


1 Acts 9: 2. 22 Tim. 1: 3. 3 Acts 26: 22; 28: 23. 4 Acts 23 : 6; (a) Or, heresy. 
26:6, 7. 5 Dan. 12:2. Johns: 28, 29. 6 Acts 23:1. 7 Acts (4) Or, accept. 
it 29,30; 2Cor. 8:4, Gal. 2: x0. (c) Or, some. 


raising up the people. Rev. Ver., stirring up a crowd. For the crowd was gathered by 
the Jews, not by Paul. These acts, disputing and raising up a popular tumult, are denied 
with reference to these three places, the zemle, the synagogues, and the czty. 

13. Neither can they prove the things. This particular and emphatic denial he 
enforces by a challenge to his accusers there present, to produce proof of this, their o7ly 
criminal charge against him. — Ludler. 

IV. His Answer to the Charge of Heresy. — Vers. 14-16. This charge he explains. 

14. But this I confess unto thee. Paul now comes to the second charge, that he was 
a ringleader of the sect of Nazarenes (ver. 5). He at once admits that he does belong to 
this so-called sect; but at the same time maintains that by doing so he did not relinquish 
the religion of his fathers. — Gloag. There are five answers to this charge. 

First ANSWER. A confession that his way of worship seemed to the Jews to be heresy, 
but it was only a seeming. After the way which they call heresy. Better, with Rev. 
Ver., after the way which they call-a sect (ver. 5). Our word “heresy” is derived from the 
Greek word here used. 

SECOND ANSWER. So worship I the God of my fathers. He worshipped the same 
God that the Jews worshipped. He was a true Jew. He had not broken the Roman law 
nor the Jewish, by introducing a new God.— Vaughn. And he claimed for his sect the 
same toleration as was given to the other Jewish sects. Each people was allowed by the 
Romans to worship its own national gods. 

THIRD ANSWER. Believing all things which are written in the law and in the 
prophets. The whole Old Testament.— Coof. Paul denied that in becoming a Christian 
or a Nazarene he had in any way apostatized from the faith of his fathers. Christianity to 
him was but the fulfilment of Judaism. — Scha/f. 

FourTtH ANSWER. 15. And have hope toward God. In reference to God, founded 
on his revelation. His hope was that there shall be a resurrection of the dead. Immor- 
tal life and glory, just as his accusers themselves believed; Paul pointing to them as he 
spoke, Of the just and unjust. Bringing a double motive of hope and of warning. 

FirtH ANSWER. 72s earnest desire to do right. 

16. Herein. In the worship, faith, and hope spoken of in the last two verses. — Cam- 
bridge Bible. Dol exercise myself. Originally, zo work raw material, to jorm ; hence 
to discipline. — 4/7. R. Vincent. Implying training one’s self, as in an art that requires 
practice for its perfection (comp. 1 Cor. 9:27; 1 John 3:3).—Aéddott. We are apt to 
think that whatever other difficulties the apostles had ‘to contend with, they had none 
within. How strongly does St. Paul combat this error. Toward God and... men. 
Paul illustrates this by his reference in the next verse to the alms (for men) and offerings 
(for God) which he had brought to or offered up in Jerusalem. — Bengel. 

V. His Answer to the Charge of profaning the Temple. — Vers. 17-23. 

First ANSWER. 17. Now after many years. It was 21 years since his conversion 
(A.D. 37), and 10 years since he started (a.D. 48) on his first missionary journey. To bring 
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‘ 


ACTS 24:10-25. 


18. Whereupon! certain Jews from Asia found me 
purified in the temple, neither with multitude, nor with 
tumult. 

19. Who? ought to have been here before thee, and 
object, if they had aught against me. 

20. Or else let these same here say, if they have 
found any evil doing in me, while I stood before the 
council, 

21. Except it be for this one voice, that I cried, 
standing among them,’ Touching the resurrection of 
the dead I am called in question by you this day. 

22. And when Felix heard these things, having 
more perfect knowledge of chat way, he deferred 
them, and said, When* Lysias the chief captain shall 
come down, I will know the uttermost of your matter. 


and offerings; (d) amidst18 
which they found me puri- 
fied in the temple, with no 
crowd, nor yet with tumult: 
but there were certain Jews 
from Asia—who ought to1g 
have been here before thee, 
and to make accusation, if 
they had aught against me. 
Or else let these men them- 20 
selves say what wrongdoing 
they found, when I stood be- 
fore the council, except it be 2t 
for this one voice, that I cried 
standing among them, Touch- 
ing the resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question 
before you this day. 

But Felix, having more 22 
exact knowledge concerning 
the Way, deferred them, say- 
ing, When Lysias the chief 
captain shall come down, I 
will determine your matter, 


1 Acts 21: 26, 27. 2 Acts 23:30; 25:16. 8 Acts 23: 6. 4 Acts 24:7. 


(2) Or, zw presenting which. 


alms to my nation. The “alms” were, of course, the large sums of money which St. Paul 

had been collecting since his last visit, for the disciples (possibly in part, also, for those who 

were not disciples) at Jerusalem (see Rom. 15:25; 1 Cor. 16: 1-4; 2 Cor. 8:1-4). How 

‘could one who came to help his people, who had spent much time and labor in collecting 
_-alms for them, be one to profane the temple they loved? : 

SECOND ANSWER. He came to make offerings in the temple, to worship there; and he 
‘engaged in the Jewish rites and ceremonies there; how could he then wish to profane the 
temple? And offerings. The usual sacrifices customary at the feast of Pentecost, and also 
those special contributions which were part of the Nazarite’s vow (chap. 21: 23-26).— 
Schaff. 

eo Whereupon. Read (with Rev. Ver.) amidst which, worship and offerings, obla- 
tions. Certain Jews from Asia. Ephesus. Against those Asiatic Jews St. Paul does not 
say a word, only that they ought to have been here to explain. Neither with multitude. 
‘The tumult was not raised by Paul, who was quietly performing the Jewish ceremonies, but 
by these Asiatic Jews themselves. 

THIRD ANSWER. An appeal to the accusers themselves as witnesses. 

19. Who ought to have been here. ‘This also is a skilful argument on the part of 
the apostle, it being the custom of the Romans not to judge a prisoner without the accusers 
face to face. They were not here, for three reasons. (1) They would be afraid of the con- 
sequences of their actions. They had made themselves liable to punishment for attempting 
to kill, and for exciting a tumult. (2) Their testimony, if truly given, would have acquitted 
Paul. (3) Being Asiastic Jews, their accusations might have led Felix to decide that the 
case was beyond his jurisdiction. : 

20. Or else. In the absence of propér accusers, let these same here (these Jews 
now present themselves in persons, not through an advocate) give testimony on the only 
point about which they are competent to testify. — Azdd/e. While I stood before the 
council. Paul refers to the inquiry before the Jewish court, reported in chap. 23: 1-9. 

21. Except it be. He had not done any evil, and the only possible thing which could 
be construed into exciting a tumult, was his siding with one party in the council, which was 
the occasion of a division among them. For this one voice. “Voice” refers to the act 
of speaking rather than to what was said. Touching the resurrection, etc. He quotes ‘ 
his own words (chap. 23:6), and quite accurately. This was his closing remark. | Careful 
study of the speech reveals the consummate skill of the apostle in his difficult position. No 
reply was made to his challenge. — /zddle. , 

22. Felix... having more perfect knowledge of that way. This verse means that 
Felix, from his long residence at Czesarea, was too well acquainted with Christianity (“that 
way’) to be deceived by the misrepresentation of the Jews. — Svock. Cornelius the centu- 
rion and Philip the evangelist lived at Ceesarea. Felix had held office also in Judea and 
Samaria. That way. Rev. Ver., she way, that is, the Christian way of believing and living. 
He deferred them. Adjourned the case till he could have the testimony of Lysias, who 
was on the ground, an impartial witness of the disturbance. 
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And he gave order to the cen- 23 


23. And he commanded a centurion to keep Paul, turion that he should be kept 
,, 7 ould have 
and to let Avm have liberty, and? that he should for- | jnauigence; and not to forbid 


bid none of his acquaintance to minister, or come | any of his friends to minister 


unto him. But alee egreetn axe) hia 24 
‘ i came with Drusilla, (e) his 
24. And after certain days, when Felix came with Cie which wal fates ace 


his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, | sent for Paul, and ‘heard tim 
; 3 ath : ie fst A 
and heard him concerning the faith in Christ. Tesie.) Aad aa beeen cee 


25. And as he reasoned of righteousness, temper- | ofrighteousness, and (/) tem- 
perance, and the judgment to 


ance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and | come, Felix was terrified, and 


4 1 p answered, Go thy way for this 
answered, Go thy way for this time; when I have a| preee een yhent have a com: 


convenient season, I will call for thee. venient season, I will call thee - 
unto me. 
1 Acts 27: 3; 28:16. (e) Gr. his own wife. (/) Or, self-control. 


23. He commanded a centurion to keep Paul. — The verb only conveys the idea of 
safe keeping, not of severe detention. — Cambridge Bible. Let him have liberty, from 
bonds. Rev. Ver., zzd@udgence. His imprisonment was to be as comfortable as was consist- 
ent with safety. This continued two years (ver. 27). It gave Paul protection, food, a 
home, rest from his wearing labors, an opportunity to meditate and crystallize under the 
influences of the Spirit the great truths which were being worked out in the experience of 
the churches, and time to guide and train the young churches in truth and righteousness, and 
probably for helping Luke in regard to writing his Gospel and the Acts. 

VI. Paul’s Appeal to Felix and Drusilla. — Ver. 24, 25. 

THE AUDIENCE. (1) FELIX, the governor of Judea, originally a slave, who, together 
with his brother Pallas, was bought by Antonia, the mother of the Emperor Claudius. They 
were both smart, capable young men, and in time received the gift of their freedom. After 
’ Antonia’s death they served the Emperor Claudius; Pallas as a sort of major-domo of the 
palace in Rome, while Felix rose rapidly in the army, and at length in 52 was appointed 
procurator of Judea. ‘Tacitus writes of him as one who, trusting to his brother’s powerful 
influence at court, knew he could commit any wrong with impunity. He was notoriously 
avaricious, cruel, and licentious, but withal a man of great energy and talent, wielding, how- 
ever, as Tacitus tells us, ‘the power of a tyrant in the temper of a slave.’ According to 
Josephus, he was one of the most corrupt and oppressive governors ever despatched from 
Rome to Judea.” — Rev. Com. 

(2) DrusILLa was the daughter of Herod Agrippa I., who died in Cesarea in horrible 
torments (Acts 12: 23), and sister of the Herod Agrippa of chap. 25. She was a famous 
beauty, and married when only about 15 to Aziz, the petty king of Hamath, north of Pales- 
tine. Felix, meeting the beautiful queen of Hamath at the house of her brother, fell in love 
with her. “It was not unreasonable in the libidinous old slave (he must have been well 
advanced towards sixty) to mistrust the power of his personal fascinations; and in looking 
for some ally in his criminal design, he found, all ready to his hand, a certain magician 
named Simon, in whom we cannot be mistaken in recognizing our old acquaintance Simon 
the Magus, who wanted to buy the Holy Ghost some sixteen years before. This appropriate 
agent plied his arts of seduction to such purpose on the young bride that she abandoned 
her husband, and gave herself to be the so-called wife of the mean and servile old debauchee 
at Ceesarea. ‘This act of the drama fitly closes with the death of the deserted husband, Aziz, 
a few months later, at his desolated palace between the ranges of Lebanon. Whether he 
died of a broken heart or not we can only conjecture. They had one son, in whom there 
seemed danger of another generation of the accursed race of Herod. But God is merciful. 
The awful eruption of Vesuvius that overwhelmed Pompeii amid its luxuries, its debaucheries, 
and its idolatries, blessed mankind by burying beneath the storm of suffocating ashes the 
Princess Drusilla and her only child.” “Such was the pair before whom, invited to give 
them a private conference on the subject of Christ, Paul ‘reasoned of justice and continence 
and coming judgment.’” — Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., in The Sunday School Times. 

THE AppREsS. He reasoned of righteousness. Righteousness here is justice, a word 
embracing those varied duties which every upright citizen owes to another. Temperance. 
The Greek word has a far broader significance than the English temperance; it denotes 
especially “self-control,” the power of conquering one’s own passions and lusts. — Schaff. 
How artfully does St. Paul here insinuate himself into the soul of this great sinner, and 
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shake his conscience at the remembrance of his vices; not by denouncing vengeance against 
him for his lust and injustice, but by placing in the strongest point of light the opposite 
virtues: showing their reasonableness in themselves, and their rewards at the Day of Judg- 
ment, For he reasoned, not of unrighteousness, not of incontinence, but of righteousness 
and chastity ; and by holding forth a beautiful picture of these necessary virtues, he left it to 
Felix to form the contrast, and to infer the blackness of his own vices. A masterly stroke! 
— 7. H. Horne. And judgment tocome. The certainty that for all infractions of these 
principles he must receive the due reward. Now was the time to repent and escape. No 
doubt Paul showed how Christ enabled men to live righteously, and to be forgiven for all past 
sins, and so be ready for the judgment when it came. It was a bold thing for Paul to do; 
for the aged reprobate before him had his life in his hands.- And but a short time before this 
“the upright Jonathan, to whom he owed his office, ventured to reason with him of right- 
eousness, and Felix hired assassins to murder him.” 

THE EFFECT OF THE APPEAL, Felix trembled. The expression is much stronger. 
It implies that he was filled with fear. ‘Therefore the Rev. Ver. gives was terrified. Well 
might such a man be full of fear at the thought, as St. Paul would urge it home, of the judg- 
ment after death. — Cambridge Bible. Go thy way for this time. Fear sent away not 
the sin, but the preacher. Note that it is not said that Drusilla trembled. Eugene Stock 
says that it was because she was too reckless and hardened. She was past feeling. Her 
conscience was seared as with a hot iron. Its voice had ceased to be heard. When I 
have a convenient season. Not a convenient time for repentance, for there is no 
indication of any penitent feeling in Felix, but an opportunity for further hearing. — 4ddot2. 
He postpones acting 72// a more convenient season, and so becomes a type of the millions 
whose spiritual life is ruined by a like procrastination. Nothing that we know of him gives 
us any ground for thinking that the convenient season ever came. Singularly enough, after 
two years, Felix, accused by the Jewish people, was summoned to Rome to give an account 
of his Judean stewardship to the emperor.— Schaff. His chance was gone; forfeited by 
himself and sinned away. He proceeded on his downward course. — Vaughn. ‘The great 
lesson of the verse is not that the “ convenient season”’ never comes, but that, while Chris- 
tian truth commends itself even to a heathen conscience, the love of money and of sin can 
deaden its impulses and drive away its terrors. A frightened conscience does not imply 
genuine repentance. — Aiddle. Even Felix had two full years of God’s long-suffering. — 
Wordsworth. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Be sure and include the whole section of history in the Scripture taught to-day. 


SuByjEcT, — ALL THINGS WORKING FOR THE FURTHERANCE OF THE GOSPEL, 


I. THE CoursE OF EVENTS PREPARING THE WAY. The attack of the Jews leads to the 
interference of the Roman power; that, to the declaration of Roman citizenship; trouble, 
to a vision of hope; the plot, to the transference to Czsarea; the trial, to a grand opportu- 
nity to reach an audience that otherwise would have never heard the Gospel; the imprison- 
ment, to a conference with the governor and to protection in usefulness. 

PRACTICAL. 1. The greatest comforts often grow out of the soil of the greatest troubles. 

2. God sees and guides all our way, and permits nothing to befall his children which he 
cannot transform into a blessing. 

Illustration. Afflictions and persecutions are like a bell, which calls the attention of 
all people to the Gospel, its truths and comforts. 

Illustration. The stone cut out without hands, in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, overthrew 
the image of gold and silver and iron. 

* Moses’s rod is more potent than Pharaoh’s sceptre; 
yoecue trumpets are more than a match for Jericho’s walls; 
avid’s sling is stronger than Goliath’s spear; 


The Puritan Mayflower is the cradle of a kingdom; the Spanish Armada is the" 
funeral procession of an empire.” — Lyman Abbott in The Christian Union. 


Illustration. Paul’s long imprisonment, and the good that may have resulted from it, 
may be illustrated by Bunyan’s long imprisonment, that seemed so evil, and yet was the 
means of giving the Pilerim’s Progress to the world, which has enabled him to preach to 
millions instead of thousands, and for centuries instead of years. 

II. THE ACCUSATIONS OF ENEMIES SPREAD THE GOSPEL (vers. 10-23). On the temple 
stairs, in the Sanhedrim, in the court room. 
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PRACTICAL. I. The Christian should be gentlemanly and courteous even to the worst 
amen. 
2. The world will often speak evil of the Church, and make false charges against it. 

3. But every such charge can be answered by simply showing the facts. ~ 

4. The resurrection must be either the hope or the fear of each one of us. ~ 

. And which of the two? a hope, or a fear? for you? for me? — Vaughn. 

6. The Christian must exercise himself, train himself in right doing. It is a common- 
‘place in military economy that a soldier cannot be made in a day. No one can become 
perfect in any art or pursuit without long and severe training. 

III. ImpRISONMENT BRINGS THE GOSPEL BEFORE RULERS (vers. 24, 25). 

PRACTICAL. I. We have in this lesson two contrasted characters, both brought before 
‘a judgment-seat, both charged with guilt, — Paul before Felix’s judgment-seat, Felix before 
‘the bar of his own conscience, — and we are to study the lessons taught by each. 

2. Note the hopefulness and comfort of the Thristian in view of the future, as contrasted 
with Felix’s terror in view of the same. 

3. Felix trembled, for he saw himself a sinner without hope. He ought to tremble. All 
‘sinners should tremble. Paul found joy in the same judgment to come, because his sins 
were forgiven by Jesus Christ; he had repented, and was striving after perfect holiness. 

4. The folly of waiting for a convenient season for doing what ought to be done now. 

5. The devil cozens us of all our time by cozening us out of the present time. 

6. It isa true parable. Every man has his opportunity, and if he misses it, it comes not 
again. Ours is the present; let us grasp it, and use it, and live by it while we may! 

7. Even in prison one can be useful, and gain power for the future. 

Illustration. Southey’s poem of the Inchcape Bell. 

Illustration. “To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 
— Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


LIBRARY REFERENCE. Sutler’s Analogy, the famous chapter 5, on the weakening of pas- 
‘sive impressions by repetition, as in the well-known effect of not heeding the alarm clock’s 
call to awake in the morning. 


LESSON IX.— Aucusr 27. — 
PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA.— Acts 26: 19-32. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. —1 Cor. 
MEZA 


TIME. — First of August, A.D. 60. Two years after the last lesson. 


PLACE. — Cesarea, 47 miles north-west of Jerusalem; one of the residences of the 
Roman governor of Judea. 

RULERS. — Nero, emperor of Rome (7th year from Oct. 13). Porcius Festus, gov- 
ernor of Judea (1st year). Herod Agrippa II. king of Trachonitis and the country east of 
the sea of Galilee and the upper Jordan. 


INTERVENING HISTORY (according to Lewin’s Fasti Sacri) : — 


Festus arrived at Czesarea about June 24. Hearing of Paul, July 14 (Acts 25: 6). 

‘Stay at aii (3 days), June 27 (Acts Agrippa comes after an interval 3 cco 
25:1). days” (say 10), July 24 (Acts 25:13). 
Journey to Jerusalem (2 days), June 29. After many days Festus oe of Paul ea 

Remains at Jerusalem (say 12 days), July 7), July 31 (Acts 25: 14). 
Ir (Acts 25:6). Next day Paul is heard before Agrippa 
Return to Caesarea (2 days), July 13. (1 day), Aug. 1 (Acts 25: 23). 


_. PRONUNCIATIONS. — Agrip’pa; Bérni/c&; Fés/tiis; Naz/aréth; Pér'citis; Véspa'- 
‘sian. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


I. The New Governor. — For two years Paul was a prisoner in Cxesarea. His impris-- 
onment was no dishonor, for he had committed no crime, and he was allowed all the 
comforts, liberty, and intercourse with his friends which were compatible with security. 
During these two years Felix was expecting that Paul’s friends would raise money as a bribe: 
for his release. But the expectation was vain. The governor had plenty of trouble with 
the Jews, and in the summer of 59 committed an indiscriminate massacre. For this he was. 
accused by the Jews, and was recalled in the spring of 60; and Porcius Festus was appointed 
in his place. According to the Roman law he sailed by April 15, and would naturally’ 
arrive at Ceesarea the last of June. 

_Festus was a much better man than Felix. Little is known of him, but, “a cynic in 
philosophy and a sceptic in religion, he was yet probably free from those debasing vices. 
which disgraced his predecessor.” As a judge, it was evident 
that he desired to do right and yet to conciliate the people. 
He put down the roving bands of robbers in Palestine. He 
was governor less than two years, dying in his province Novem- 
ber, 61. 

Il. The Appeal to Cesar. — As soon as Festus reached 
Jerusalem the leading Jews went to him about Paul, and 
desired that he be sent to Jerusalem for trial, intending to 
murder him on the way. But the governor would make no 
promises till he knew more about the case. On his return 
to Czesarea he summoned Paul to the court-room, where the 
Jews made many bitter accusations against him. Paul denied 
them all. Then the governor, in order to please the Jews, 
proposed that as the complaints against him pertained to the 
Jewish religion, he go up to Jerusalem to be tried. “ But 
Paul was on his guard. He had in his power a certain 
means of averting the danger of the governor’s compliance, 
— the appeal to Cesar,—which was the ultimate safeguard 
of the Roman citizen. We can but suppose “hat a. sudden 
inspiration opened his eyes to the path by which he might be 
carried to the long desired goal of his hopes at Rome. He 
asserted his rights, and Festus, after consulting with his 
assessors, had only to declare, ‘Thou hast appealed unto 
Cesar. Unto Cesar shalt thou go.’ While waiting for an 
opportunity, Festus had to draw up an account of the charge 
on which Paul was sent for trial, and it was no easy matter to 
place a mere question of Jewish ‘superstition’ before Nero 
in a satisfactory form. He was in this difficulty when Agrippa 
and his sister Bernice arrived at Ceesarea to congratulate the 
new governor. Several days were spent in ceremony and fes- 
tivity before Festus mentioned the case of Paul to Agrippa, : 
who, being informed by the governor of all that had passed, Roman Soldier. 
expressed a desire to hear the man.” — Wm. Smith. 

Ill. The Court of Appeal. —THE Pace was the government palace at Czesarea. 

THE PRISONER. Paul, aged 58, the world-wide known apostle of Christianity to the: 
Gentiles, now standing chained to a Roman soldier. 

THE JupGEs. Porcius Festus, governor of Judea. Josephus gives him a good character. 
Herod Agrippa IT., king of the country east of the upper Jordan and the Sea of Galilee.. 
He had a palace at Jerusalem, and was professedly a Jew, and versed in Jewish customs. 
Roman satirists are busy with the terrible scandals of his private character. Bermz!cé was. 
‘the sister of Drusilla, the wife of Felix, and also the sister and wife of Agrippa. Bernice 
was first married to her uncle, Herod, king of Calchis. After his death she lived under 
circumstances of great suspicion with her own brother, this king Agrippa. She was a second 
time married, to Ptolemon, king of Cilicia; but soon left him, and returned-to her brother. 
She afterwards lived in unholy union with the emperor Vespasian, and with his son, the 
emperor Titus.— Vaughn. All these were doubtless arrayed in royal robes or splendid 
official uniforms. bh 

Tue AUDIENCE. “But besides these royal personages there was a large and brilliant. 
assemblage. The principal inhabitants of the city were present in great numbers; magis-- 
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i j was not diso- Wherefore, O king Agrippa, 19 
hes enon © oes Serippa, 4 I was not disobedient unto the 
bedient unto the heavenly vision : heavedly eine Ret declared 20 
20. But! shewed first unto them of Damascus, and bere se eae ee eeu 
at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, | throughout all the country of _ 


u i Iso to th - 
and zhen to the Gentiles, that they should repent and Umea ore eat ier ee 


turn to God, and do? works meet for repentance. and turn to God, doing works 


1 Acts 9 : 20, 22; 13:18; 17: 2, 3. 2 Matt. 3: 8. 


trates, in their ‘furred gowns and flowing robes,’ and military officers in all the glitter of 
their martial accoutrements were there. Great was the blaze of glory and the pageantry 
of parade. And yet the noblest man in all that throng was the meanest looking in the 
crowd; for yonder, chained to a Roman soldier, the apostle is led in.” — Wm. M. — 
Taylor. 

Tin QUESTION STATED. Festus arose before this brilliant assembly, and stated the 
object of their coming together. The prisoner had been vehemently accused as one worthy 
of death. He had appealed to Czsar, and must be sent to Rome. But Festus, not being 
well acquainted with Jewish laws and customs, could not make out any definite charge 
against him that would be a reasonable excuse for sending him as a prisoner to Rome. 
“Now,” he said, “you who are well acquainted with these things, find out what charges 
should be made against him.” 

IV. Paul’s Address. — Vers. 19-23. Paul began his address with his usual polished 
courtesy. He well knew that an awkward and rusty weapon was of no advantage to the 
Christian warrior. Then for the third time in the Acts is related the story of his con- 
version, the wondrous change wrought in himself by Jesus Christ. 

Note (1) that Paul’s argument is one of personal testimony, of irresistible facts. He 
stands before them a living miracle, an “incarnate argument.” Jesus Christ must be living 
and divine to work such a change. You stumble at the doctrine of the Resurrection. “TI 
know it is a marvellous thing that God should raise the dead, but God has raised me from 
the dead, —I was dead in trespasses and sins, — and that change in me is as great a miracle 
as to raise one from the grave.” 

NOTE (2) that Paul’s plea was for the Romans as well as for the Jews; it was light, 
salvation, forgiveness, deliverance for his audience and for his accusers. 

NOTE (3) that he showed himself a truer Jew, a firmer believer in the Jew’s religion, in 
their law and prophets, than did the accusing Jews themselves. He showed them how their _ 
hopes and expectations were being realized, and their Méssiah had come. 

19. Whereupon. That is, after seeing Christ, and hearing his call. I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision. He yielded his will, and gave himself up to the 
truth and to the love and service of Jesus Christ. “ 7s zs one of the grand points of instruc- 
tion and personal application in Paul’s whole career. He began on the instant, where he 
was, to obey.” — Glentworth Butler. 

z0. But shewed first unto them of Damascus. Immediately after his conversion 
(Acts 9: 20-22). Then after two or three years of probable retirement he returns to 
Damascus and preaches again (Gal. 1:17, 18; Acts. 9:23, 25). And at Jerusalem. For 
a brief time, going there from Damascus (Acts 9: 26-29; Gal. 1:18). He also visited 
there, and of course preached, at other times. Throughout all the coasts (borders) of 
Judea. The exact time of this preaching is not known, as no record is given of it. But there 
was abundant opportunity for it between A.D. 40, when Paul left Jerusalem, and A.D. 48, when 
he started on his first missionary journey. Vers. 20-23. Paul now declares to Agrippa 
what he preached in the name of Jesus. Thus he could see how little there was in the 
Jew’s accusation. All he said was uplifting and helpful. His teaching was first practical, 
secondly, doctrina’. ‘That they should repent. ‘his is the first duty of every one who 
has sinned. Repentance is more than sorrow for the consequences of sin. It is a hatred of 
sin assin. It is sin seen in the light of the goodness and love of God. It is turning from the 
sin. Judas is an example of false repentance, Peter of true repentance. — P. And turn 
to God. Hating sin or even turning from it is not enough. There must be a choice of 
good; a turning to God, against whom we have rebelled, to be his obedient and loving 
subjects and children. And do works meet for repentance. The works which are the 
natural fruit of true repentance. The fruit is the Jroof of the tree. With Paul, as with 
James, faith and works went together. They are inseparably joined. 
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ACTS 26: 19-32. 


21. For these causes’ the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me. 

22. Having therefore obtained help of God, I con- 
tinue unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other things than those which the? prophets 
and Moses did say should come: 

23. That*® Christ should suffer, azd that he should 
be the‘ first that should rise from the dead, and should® 
shew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 

24. And as he thus spake for himself, Festus said 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art® beside thyself ; much 
learning doth make thee mad. 


worthyof (a@)repentance. For 2r 
this cause the Jews seized me 
in the temple, and assayed to 
kill me. Having therefore 22 
obtained the help that is from 
God, I stand unto this day 
testifying both to small and 
great, saying nothing but 
what the prophets and Moses 
did say should come; (4) how 23 
that the Christ (c)must suffer, 
and (6) how that he first by 
the resurrection of the dead 
should proclaim light both to 
the people and to the Gentiles. 
And as he thus made his 24 
defence, Festus saith with a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art 
mad; thy much learning doth 


1 Acts 21: 30, 31. 2 Luke 24: 27,44. Acts 24:14; 28:23. 
26, 46. "4 Col. 1:18. Rev. 1: Ge 5 Luke 2: 32. 
BiCore T5235 3b2 214. 


5 Luke 24: 


6 John 10: 20, 


(a) Or, their repentance. 
(3) Or, if. Ov, whether. 
(c) Or, is subject to suffering. 


21. For these causes. 
their consciences. 
as to the Jews. 
preached a free Gospel to the 
Gentiles. — Rev. Com. The 
Jews caught mein the tem- 
ple (chap. 21: 26-31). Two 
years before. 

22. Having therefore 
obtained help of God. The 
Greek noun for “help” im- 
plies the kind of assistance which 
one friend or ally gives to another 
of inferior power. — Plumptre. A mili- 
tary term signifying the aid a warrior 
receives from auxiliary or allied forces. — 
Whedon. I continue unto this day. 
Never without divine protection had he 
stood alive before that brilliant court and 
King Agrippa. Recall the many special 
deliverances recorded in his history. Wit- 
nessing both to small and great. The 
poor, the ignorant, the obscure, the de- 
spised, as well as to the rich and honored. 
This is the glory of Christianity that it 
ignores class distinctions, and gives hope 
to the poorest and weakest. Saying none 
other things, etc. He was true to the 
Jewish scriptures, simply explaining them, 
and showing how they were fulfilled. 

23. That Christ (the promised Mes- 
siah) should suffer. Be a suffering Mes- 
siah as well as a triumphant king. 


(1) Because he called on these Jews to repent. 
(2) Especially because he delivered the message to the Gentiles as well 
The unpardonable sin of Paul in the eyes of the Jews was that he had 


He troubled 


Throne of Justice, 


“The original puts it as though it were a question on 


which there was debate among the Jews. As indeed there was. See John 12: 34.” — Cam- 
bridge Bible. And that he should be the first that should rise from the dead. The 
~ Rey. Ver. gives a better representation of the original, thus, ad how that he first by the res- 
urrection of the dead should proclaim. Christ was the first fruits of them that sleep. His 
resurrection was an earnest of the general resurrection. Thus life and immortality were 
brought to light.— Caméridge Bible. Moses and the prophets foretold, not directly the 
resurrection of Christ, but that the Messiah should bring light to the Gentiles (Gen. 22: 18; 
Isa. 42:6, 7; 60: 1-3), and the resurrection was one of the means by which he did it. 
V. Festus and Paul; Insane or Reasonable.— Vers. 24, 25. 24. Festus said 
with a loud voice of astonishment and positive assurance, There was no question in 
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4 - | turn thee to madness. But 25, 
25. But he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus ; | pin eet te ee not ma a 


but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. most excellent Festus: bat 
7 : = t trut 
26. For the king knoweth of these things, before | SPG’Sjpemess. For the king 26. 


\ P am persuaded that | knoweth of these things, unto 
whom also I speak freely. For I p now ee 


none of these things are hidden from him; for this| {am persuaded that pone of 
x r i these things is hidden from 
thing was not done ina corner. him; for this hath not been 
27. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I done in 2 comer, King a7 
g ’ t thou t 
know that thou believest. propietet Pena manda 


i aid unto Paul, Almost thou per- | believest. And Agrippa sazd 28. 
28. Then Agrippa said u a Pp unto Paul, With but little per- 


suadest me to be a Christian. suasion=thou! wouliedeniata 


his mind. Paul thou art beside thyself. Thou art mad, insane; the same that is trans- 
lated mad in the next verse. Much learning (literally “many writings”) doth make. 
thee mad. He thought that Paul had dwelt so exclusively in an atmosphere of books, of 
philosophy, and religious thought, that his mind had become unbalanced, and he had mis- 
taken his speculations for facts. The tenants of a mad-house often think all others deranged 
but themselves; but there is no madness so great, no delirium so awful as to neglect the 
eternal interest of the soul for the sake of the poor pleasures and honors which this life: 
can give.— Barnes. He is the madman who calls Christ Lord, Lord, and does not the 
things which he says; who professes to be seeking a heavenly home, and never sets forth- 
one foot towards it.— Vaughn. 

25. Most noble Festus. The reply of Paul is unsurpassed as a model of Christian. 
courtesy and self-command. — Hackett, This missionary is faithful, but he is never harsh. 
In the polite, respectful address of the Christian apostle to the Roman magistrate lies a 
principle that is permanent, precious, practical. — Arnot. If great and good men who meet 
with rude and insolent treatment in the defence of the Gospel would learn to behave with 
such moderation, it would be a great accession of strength to the Christian cause. — Dod- 
dridge, I am not mad,... but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. From. 
Festus’ standpoint, that of worldliness, the words of Paul were the fancies of a crazy, unbal- 
anced brain; but from Paul’s standpoint, that of eternal life and spiritual life, they were 
simply true and earnest. ‘This difference in the point of view is one reason why so many are: 
indifferent to religion and eternal life. They do not see things as they are. ; 

VI. Agrippa and Paul. The Somewhat Christian. — Vers. 26-29. 26. For the. 
king. Agrippa. None of these things are hidden from him. That is, what he had 
been quoting from the Hebrew Scriptures concerning the Messiah; and the hopes and 
expectations of the Jews; and also the facts which were the fulfilment of these prophecies: 
and hopes, 2.e. the history of the life and works and death of Jesus, and the history of the 
Gospel since his resurrection. This thing was not done in acorner. Obscurely, known. 
but to a few; but the very enemies of Jesus caused it to be proclaimed all over the land, by 
their opposition. 

27. Believest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest. For Agrippa was’ 
a Jew, and one most anxious to stand well with the Jews. He was outwardly a Jew and 
had been instructed in the Scriptures. Of course it was an intellectual belief only, and not. 
one that moulded his life. 

28. Then Agrippa. He did not answer the question, but changed the subject. — Coo&.. 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. At the cost of giving up a familiar and 
impressive text, it must be admitted that the Greek words cannot possibly bear the meaning 
which is thus put upon them. The words run literally, 7x or with, a little thou persuadest 
me; and this may be completed by, “ with little speech,” “with little /edor,” or “little evd- 
dence,” or “in little zme.” So, in Eph. 3:3, we have precisely the same phrase rendered 
“in few words.” Agrippa’s words, accordingly, are the expression, not of a half-belief, but 
of a cynical sneer. Thou art trying to make a Christian of me with very few words, on uery’ 
slender grounds, would be the nearest paraphrase of his derisive answer to St. Paul’s appeal. 
— Alford, Thayer, in his Greek-English Lexicon defines the phrase as meaning briefly,. 
easily, without much effort. Let it be repeated then, that “almost” and “altogether” are 
here impossible. No one can determine with certainty what is the real meaning. Agrippa’s: 
phrase, “in little,” may mean “with little pains or effort” (Rev. Ver. substantially), “in a. 
little time” (American Appendix, margin), or “in a small measure,” or degree, to some 
extent, that is, as Tyndale long ago translated it, “somewhat.” This last is the view off 
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2g. And Paul said, I would to God, that not only ae 
= make me a Christian. And 29 
thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both | Paul satd, I would tp God, 

; iy that whether with little or 
almost, and altogether such as I am, except these | that mach, Mok thous osle 
bonds. , vas also an that hear me this 
30. And when he had thus spoken, the king rose | $5)’ engpt become sh ao 
up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat| | And the king rose up, and 30 

e ; the governor, and Bernice, 
with them: and they that sat with them: 
31. And when they were gone aside, they talked Pe ue oy ee 
. . . ? . . 
between themselves, saying, This man doeth? nothing | another, saying, This man 


; h i 
worthy of death or of bonds. eect ie ened 


1 Acts 23: 29; 25: 25. 


Addison Alexander, and to the present writer has long seemed the most probable interpre- 
tation. Moreover, this agrees best with the character of Agrippa. — Dr. Broadus. Neander, 
De Wette, Lange, Hackett, Conybeare, etc., render the clause, “In a little “ime thou per-— 
suadest me”; which may either be understood as spoken in earnest, “If thou go on speak- 
ing as thou art doing, thou wilt soon persuade me to become a Christian” (in which case 
the meaning does not greatly differ from that of the present English version, almost); or in 
irony, “ Thinkest thou to persuade me in a little tme?” — Gloag. Agrippa appears to have 
been moved by the apostle’s earnest manner, but attempts to conceal his emotion under the 
form of a jest. — Hackett. 

29. I would to God. [I earnestly desire of God, the only source of such a blessed good. 
Were both almost, and altogether. (1) This is the natural rendering if we adopt the trans- 
lation of our authorized version in ver. 28. (2) If we adopt the Rev. Ver. of ver. 28, then 
Paul’s answer is, “I would that you were persuaded, whether with little trouble or with great.” 
Alford and Professor Riddle suppose that Paul takes up the words of Agrippa in a sense 
slightly different from that in which Agrippa used them, to give point to his reply: “I could 
pray God that both in little and in great measure (7.e. in everything), not only thou,” etc. 
Such as Iam, except these bonds. The chains he had upon him while he was speaking. 
This does not imply that he had been chained to a soldier the whole two years, but perhaps 
only when brought into court. “I would not have you like me in my privations, or like me 
in my sufferings: but I would have you like me in my faith, like me in my hope, and like 
me in my joy! ” — Vaughn. utr 

Except these bonds. I. Paul the prisoner had much more than the brilliant assem- 
blage before him. (1) They had worldly wealth; he had treasures in heaven, spiritual 
riches. (2) They had honor and applause from men; he had the approval of God. (3) They 
had luxury and sensual delights; he had joys, and peace, and delights beyond their highest 
dreams. (4) They had worldly crowns; he had a crown of glory in the heavens. (5) They 
had hearts of unrest, and consciences ill at ease; he was abiding in perfect peace as a child 
of God.. (6) They had a Roman tyrant for their master, whom they feared; he had the 
blessed Jesus whom he loved. (7) Their possessions would last but a little time; his forever 
and ever. II. Like Paul we wish all men to have the blessings of our religion “ save these 
bonds”: (1) the bonds of ignorance; (2) the bonds of imperfection; (3) the bonds of our 
old nature; (4) the bonds of error and mistakes. y f 

VII. The Vindication. — Vers. 30-32. 30. The king rose up, etc. They arose in 
the order of their rank. Verily, we need not long remain in uncertainty who at that 
moment was the greatest in the palace! Even when he returned to his lonely dungeon, he 

field as conqueror. — Van Osterzee. : Thar 
con This man Boat: nothing worthy of death or of bonds. The result of this trial 
was (1) a complete vindication of Paul before the world. (2) Festus no doubt wrote such 
a favorable view of the prisoner’s case as eventually brought about his acquittal and freedom 
from his first Roman imprisonment. (3) It certainly procured him kindly treatment after 
his arrival in the capital (chap. 28: 17-23, 30, 31). (4) From this time a kindly feeling 
seems to have sprung up in the king’s heart towards that strange Nazarene sect. eee 
in his Words of the Apostles, calls attention to the fact of this Agrippa at the outbrea 
of the great Jewish war, some eight or nine years after the scene at Casarea, protect- 
ing the Christians, giving them succor, and receiving them kindly into his territory. — 


Schaff. 
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Acts 26: 19-32. LESSON IX. THIRD QUARTER. 


. : : ' : . death or of bonds. And 32 
32. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, ahs seen pai Agrippa said tanto Festus, 
i i is man might have been 
have been set at liberty, if he had not’ appealed unto Ths et ee 
Cesar. appealed unto Czsar. 


1 Acts 25:12. 


32. This-:man might have been set at liberty. It is well that his appeal to Cesar 
prevented this; for, (1) if the apostle had been liberated, he would have been exposed, and 
probably fallen a victim, to the malice of the Jews. — Cook. (2) He could not have gone so 
easily to Rome, and under such favorable circumstances, and have been enabled to teach for 
two years there protected by the Roman government. (3) “The very circumstances of his 
arrival as an imperial prisoner, probably from their publicity, assisted him in his work’ of 
telling out his Master’s message; so all things worked together for the glory of God.” — 
Schaff. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Review. Take up the WHOLE SECTION of the history, including all the various steps 
which led to the present trial scene. 

DEscrIBE the scene. Show how hard it was for Paul to be faithful and true, and how 
God’s providence guided him, through the necessity of appealing to Cesar. 


SuBJECT, — DIFFERENT WaAys OF TREATING Gop’s INVITATION TO SERVE HIM. 


I. Pauw’s Way (vers. 1-23). (1) By faith, (2) by obedience, (3) by work, (4) by 
seeing and holding the truth of God’s word. 

PRACTICAL. 1. The Christian is (1) an obedient man, (2) a changed man, (3) a believ- 
ing man, (4) an earnest man, (5) a righteous man. — Bzshop Vincent. 

2. Those who obey the heavenly vision have entered upon the duties and the joys of the 
Christian life. 

3. As soon as we know Christ we should seek to lead others to believe on his name. 

4. Paul’s teaching, as ours should be, was both practical and doctrinal, for the two are 
joined in eternal wedlock. 

5. Christ crucified and risen is the centre of the Gospel. 

6. Our personal experience is our strongest argument for the Gospel. 

Illustration. I have tried the Gospel, I have put it to the proof. I know what it is, 
and what it can do. ‘Tell me that food does not strengthen the weak; tell me that water 
does not refresh the weary; tell me that light does not cheer the disconsolate, and then you 
may tell me that the Gospel does not help when all other help fails. — Fader. 

Illustration. ‘ When Dante walked the streets of Florence with downcast eyes and’ 
stricken face, people looked compassionately upon him, and said: ‘Behold the man who ~ 
has been in hell!’ When Jesus of Nazareth walked among men, with the halo of God’s: 
light and love resting upon him, well might the beholders have said of him: ‘Behold the 
man who has been in Heaven!’” 

II, Festus’ Way (vers. 24, 25). He disobeyed because it seemed from his standpoint 
to be madness to be a Christian. What in Festus’ circumstances would lead him to this 
opinion; his parentage, his education; his worldly riches and honors, his sins and bad 
habits, etc. But in reality he was mad and Paul was reasonable. 

Illustration. Dr. William Taylor tells a story of some sailors going ashore from their 
ship, and returning intoxicated: they entered their little boat to row to the ship, but they 
rowed till morning without reaching it. Daylight showed that they had not loosened the 
rope that held them to the wharf. Many a man would follow Christ, but he is fastened by 
some one sin, some bad habit, — by pride, or by his circumstances, his friends, —and he can 
never reach the heavenly home till he breaks away from these hinderances. 

PRACTICAL. I. Christian earnestness and spiritual life often seem to the worldling to be 
the height of madness. 

2. There is no madness so great, no delirium so awful, as to neglect the eternal interest 
of the soul for the sake of the poor pleasures and honors which this life can give. — Barnes. 

3. It is one of two things with us. We are either right, or we are not merely wrong, 
but mad, scandalously wrong, absurd, frantic, imposed upon. — Yos. Parker. 

Ill. AGrippa’s Way (vers. 26-32). 

PRACTICAL. 1. “Convictions are often stifled with a jest.” 

__2. There are many who are almost Christians, who imagine that a little more persuasion 
will bring them into the kingdom, who yet perish just outside the walls of Zion. 
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SEPTEMBER 3. PAUL SHIPWRECKED. ACTS 27: 30-44. 


3. Christians desire others to be Christians, only better and happier Christians than 
themselves, — like them “save these bonds ” of remaining sins and imperfections. 

Illustration. We have read of a lady missionary in India who on visiting a certain 
town found the place smitten with cholera. She gave to some of the patients a specific for 
cholera, and ordered further supplies of the medicine for other sufferers. On her return she 
was delighted, on meeting the chief man of the place, to hear him say, “ We have been so 
much benefited by your medicine that we have decided to accept also your God.” To 
prove the reality of what he said, he led her into their temple, where she saw the empty 
bottles arranged in order on a shelf; and immediately the whole company of natives pros- 
trated themselves upon the floor in worship to the bottles as a god. It is quite possible that 
very Christian people may sometimes fall into an analogous idolatry. An excessive reverence 
or admiration for certain formulas of worship, capable of conveying a true blessing when 
the worship is really in the Spirit, but useless as empty medicine bottles when the Spirit is 
lacking, may not be so remote in character from the worship of empty bottles. — Rev. D. 
Berger, D.D. 


LESSON X.— SEPTEMBER 3. 
PAUL SHIPWRECKED. — Acts 27: 30-44. 


AMM TEXT.— God js our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. 
— Ps. 46:1. 

TIME. — About Nov. 1, A.D. 60. Three months after the last lesson. 

PLACE. — Off, and then within, St. Paul’s Bay, in the Island of Malta. 

PAUL. — Aged 58, on his way to Rome. 

RULERS. — Nero, emperor of Rome (7th year); Herod Agrippa II., king of Tracho- 
nitis, and the lands east of Galilee (7th year); Festus, governor of Judzea (ist year). 

THE SECTION OF HISTORY includes the whole of chap. 27, and 28: 1-10. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. — Paul, after being a prisoner at Czesarea for two years, had, in 
order to escape from the Jews, appealed to Czsar, and hence was sent to Rome for trial, 
not as a criminal, but as a religious prisoner. Thus his prayer that he might go to Rome was 
answered in a strange way, but in the best possible way. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Adramyt/titm; Aristér/chis (ch = k); A’sia; Cau’da; Cili/- 
cia (c=s); Clau/da; Cni/dus (ni’dus); Eura’quilo; Euroc'lydon; Ju/lius; Lase/a; Ly/cia; 
Macédo’nia (c=s); My/ra; Phéni’cé; Syr'tis; Théssaloni'ca. : ‘ 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Voyage. — As soon as a sufficient company of prisoners bound for Rome could 
be gathered to go under one military escort, Paul was sent with them. This required about 
20 days. But why should an inspired writer occupy a whole chapter of the Bible in the 

- details of geography, and navigation, and a shipwreck? (1) Everything is religious if it is 
filled with the religious spirit. (2) It is the Bible way to teach us by the history of God’s 
people. (3) This chapter is a part of a great plan of God. It is a history of God’s provi- 
dence. (4) Many people in all ages suffer troubles, and shipwreck, and it is well to see how 
a good man acts under such circumstances. There are comfort, and help, and instruction in it. 

JouRNAL oF PauL’s VoyaGe (according to Lewin) : — 


Aug. 21, A.D. 60, set sail from Czsarea, 
northward to Sidon, 67 miles. 

Aug. 22, touched at Sidon; sailed north-west 
along eastern coast of Cyprus, and thence 
west along the coast of Asia Minor to 


Myra, in Lycia, where they changed ves- 


sels. 

Sept. 11, reached Cnidus, south-west corner of 
: Asia Minor; thence south-west to Crete. 
Sept. 23, the fast, or great Day of Atonement. 


Sept. 26, reached Fairhavens, in Crete, where 
the vessel lay wind-bound till 

Oct. 10, when they discussed plans, and de- 
cided to go to Phenice. 

Oct. 18, started for Phenice. 

Oct. 19, overtaken .by the typhoon, and 
undergird the ship. 

Oct. 20, cargo thrown overboard. 

Oct. 21, the tackle of the ship thrown over. 

Noy. 1, wrecked on the coast of Malta. 
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ACTS 27: 30-44. LESSON X. '“"THirD QUARTERS. 


Il. The Storm. — Several delays occurred, and a change of vessels was made, so that 
much time was consumed on the journey. They had been about two months on the journey 
when off the island of Cauda a terrific storm arose by which they were driven for 14 days at 
the mercy of the wind. A gale of such duration, though not very frequent, is by no means 
unprecedented in that part of the Mediterranean, especially towards winter. — Conybeare. 
Mr, James Smith in his famous monograph on this voyage calculates the average rate at 
which such a ship would drift before a gale of wind at thirty-_ 
six miles in twenty-four hours. Having left Clauda late in the 
evening, the ship would by midnight on the fourteenth be less 

than three miles from the entrance to St. Paul’s Bay in 
Malta, the distance being 480 miles according 
to the direction a ship in this north-east wind 
would naturally drift. fi 

Ill. The Calm within. — 
The ship was being driven they 
knew not whither. Hope had 
given out. “No one who has 
never been in a leaking ship in 
a long-continued gale,” says Cony- 
beare, “can know what is suffered 
under such circumstances. The 
strain both of mind and body, the incessant de- 
mand for the labor of all the crew, the terror 
of the passengers, the hopeless working at the 
pumps, the laboring of the ship’s frame and 

Roman Galley Ship. cordage, the driving of the storm, the benumb- 

ing effect of the cold and wet, make up a scene 

of no ordinary confusion, anxiety, and fatigue. At this point God sent his angel to Paul, 

doubtless in answer to prayer, to reassure him of his promise that he should preach the 

Gospel in Rome. That promise could not fail, but it needed to be repeated for Paul’s com-— 

fort in this hour of danger. But it was sent with this additional blessing, which Paul reported 
to those on the ship, that all should be saved with him. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. I. God’s plans are carried out in long and strange ways, but 
they never fail. “Man proposes, but God disposes.” The Jews and the Romans had plans 
of their own, but those plans were compelled to carry out God’s plan. 

2. The fair weather and the-softly blowing south wind allured the navigators from their 
safe but not sufficiently commodious harbor, in the hope of finding a better one; and so 
men, dissatisfied with their moderate competence, strike out for wealth, or honors, or renown, - 
so risking and often losing the sufficiency of good things already possessed. — Rev. Daniel : 
Curry, D.D. 

3. The men at length consented to “lighten the ship,” by casting away its freight 
and all unnecessary tackling and furniture. Thus, in times of severe trials, our treasures 
often become our burdens; and he only is wise who, to save his soul, consents to give up 
all else. 

4. In the old Dispensation the vision of prophecy was often the clearest in times of 
greatest outward darkness; and so at all times God is accustomed to reveal himself to his 
faithful ones, with greatest clearness, and in the richest consolations among the darkest and 
severest temptations. 


5. “ 
} ; Though waves and storms go o’er my hea 
Ridge of the mountain wave, lower thy crest! ? Though strength and health and feed: = "gone 
Wail of Luroclydon, be thou at rest! Though joys be withered all and dead ; 
Sorrow can never be, darkness must fly, _ Though every comfort be withdrawn; : 
Where saith the Light of light, Peace! it is I! On this my steadfast soul relies, — : 

’ 


—Anatolius. Father, thy mercy never dies.” 


6. Observe how one godly man saves many un i 
: godly men. Ten righteous men 
would have saved Sodom (Gen. 18: 22-33). This is a singular pledge of God’s love 
Set us, that he maketh certain drops of his goodness distil from us unto others 
— Calvin. ; 
THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 1. All kinds of vessels set sail, some for pl 
and va more or less definite plans for the end of the vovanettas OF PI Sit ae: dees 
2. Every ship has a cargo. A cargo of what? Of beliefs and opinions: so 
some as deadly as nitro-glycerine. ‘I have my opinions,” said a young man hea 
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SEPTEMBER 3. PAUL SHIPWRECKED. ACTS 27: 30-44. 


30. And as the shipmen were about to flee out of | Ana as the sailors were 30 


the ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, Be vem A es 
2 oa 
Sone es as though they would have cast anchors into the sea, under colour as 
out of the oreship, though they would lay out 
“os : : , anchors from the foreshi 
31. Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Papper: and gr 
: . . to the 
Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. opicea! edie, ye eines 
32. Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, | saved. | Then the soldiers cut 32 


x away the ropes of the boat 
_and let her fall off. and let her fall off. And33 

33. And while the day was coming on, Paul be- | pile ioe heer ae ee 

sought ¢hem all to take meat, saying, This day is the fale “soe food seying, PDE 

: : ay is the fourteenth day that 

fourteenth day that ye have tarried, and continued fast- Se wait and ‘conlinee. faa 


ing, having taken nothing. abg;, having | taken: “nothing, 


ae Yes,” said the pastor; “and they will wreck you before you reach the port of 
safety. 

: 3. Every ship has a captain. Who is yours? Safety or destruction depend on whom 
you have for a captain. 

4. Sooner or later every ship must encounter storms. Not fair weather only, but storms 
test the value of a ship. : 

__ 5. Every ship goes into the docks once in a while to repair damages. Go thou into the 
dock of prayer, meditation, the study of God’s word. 

6. A ship in the water is good, but water in the ship is bad. The Christian must live in 
the world, but keep the world out of him. 

7. Every ship needs a compass and a chart. Be God’s word your compass and chart. 
— A. F. Schauffler, D.D., in Sunday-school Times. 

-IV. The Wreck. — Vers. 30-38. On the fourteenth night of the storm, by the sound 
of breakers, and the shallowing of the water, they learned that they were near some land. 
Anchors were cast out of the stern, keeping the bow of the ship toward the shore in case 
they should drift upon it. ‘The English ships-of-war were anchored by the stern in the 
battle of Copenhagen, and rendered very effective service in that position. Conybeare and 
Howson mention the singular fact that Lord Nelson stated after the battle that he was led 
to adopt that plan because he had just been reading this twenty-seventh chapter of the 
Acts.” — Hackett. 

3o. And as the shipmen. The sailors, the officers and crew, who could get at the 
small boat, and best knew how to manage it, and who knew that only a small part of those 
on board the ship could get into it, determined to save themselves, even though in doing 
it they left the vessel with all its passengers with none to manage it. Under colour. 
Pretence. 

31. Paul (whose sharp eyes had seen through the plan) said to the centurion and 
. .. soldiers, who would be thus left to destruction by the plot. Paul could not appeal to 
the officers of the ship, for they were in the plot. On the other hand, the soldiers had the 
weapons and could enforce obedience. Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved. There was reason in these words. The sailors understood managing the ship; 
the soldiers could have done nothing. Here we see an odject lesson where divine decrees 
are harmonious with human freedom of the will. Philosophically, there may remain diffi- 
culties in the way of reconciling the two, but practically they are here reconciled, and the 
practical difficulties are removed. The Bible facts explain the Bible doctrines. . 

32. The soldiers cut off the ropes. Rendering the escape of the sailors impossible. 
Thus compelled to share the fate of all on board, thenceforward the self-interest of the sea- 
men was engaged in the work of saving all.— Butler. 2 

33. While the day was coming on. And there was nothing to do but to wait for 
the dawn. Paul besought them all to take meat. Food. All would, on the approach- 
ing day, have’ their strength fully taxed, which therefore needed recruiting by food. — A/ord. 
This was characteristic not only of his good sense and presence of mind,-but of his sympa- 
thetic nature (see, for instance, Acts 14:17; 1 Tim. 5:23; 2 Tim 4: 20).— Schaff. This 
day is the fourteenth ... continued fasting. The word for “fasting” is not that 
which is commonly used in the New Testament to express entire abstinence from food. They 
had scanty rations, without regular meals. — Plumpire. . 
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ACTS 27: 30-44. EES SOND THIRD QUARTER. 


34. Wherefore I pray you to take some meat; for | Wherefore I beseech you to34 


pear c take e food: for this is 
this is for your health: for’ there shall not a hair fall} (° vat Sleart tae thee 


from the head of any of you. shall not a Ren de es. 
35. And when he had thus spoken, he took bread, | when he had said this, and 


and? gave thanks to God in presence of them all; and_| had taken, bread, | oe 
when he had broken 7, he began to eat. of all: and he brake it, and . 
egan to eat. en were 3' 

36. Then were they all of good cheer, and they) ie "un or good cheer, and 


also took some meat. themselves also took. food. 
. ; ; , And we were in all in the3 
37. And we were in all in the ship two hundred | si5 (2) two hundred three.” 


: 3 score and sixteen souls. And 38 
threescore and sixteen® souls. aE ecmad eet 


38. And when they had eaten enough they light- | theylightened the ship, throw- 


ened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea. ing, st fhe wheat eine 

11 Kings 1:52. Matt. 10:30. Luke12:7; 21: 18. 23 Sam. 9 : 13. (a) Some ancient authorities 
Matt.15: 36. Mark 8:6. John6:11. 1 Tim. 4:3, 4. 3 Acts 2: vead about threescore 
aes7 24.0 Rom: 13 3)r. 1 bet. 3):/20. . and sixteen souls. 


34. This is for your health. Better, safety or preservation. What St. Paul means is 
that the preservation of his fellow-passengers depended on their keeping up their strength. 
— Plumptre. For there shall not, etc. He reassures them (as at ver. 25), by way of 
making his exhortation the more effective. Not a hair fall from the head of any of you. 
This was a proverb denoting exemption from the slightest harm (1 Kings 1:52; Matt. 
10:30; Luke 21: 18).— Rev. Com. 

35. He took bread, and gave thanks. This was a special opportunity for Paul to 
point these heathen to the true God. The true man has many opportunities of presenting 
his religion. This act was a sermon on Christian gratitude more eloquent than the appeal 
of the orator, and more convincing than the reasoning of the logician.— Zaylor. He 
began to eat. To lead them on by his example, he himself did what he advised them 
to do. 

36. Then were they all of good cheer. Igy this humane counsel we see the human 
side of the Christian Gospel finely illustrated. Christ’s apostle is Christlike in his thorough, 
practical sympathy with bodily needs. He shows God to these heathen souls as the carer 
for their bodies and the giver of their daily bread; and by exemplifying a grateful spirit 
helps to awaken it in their hearts. — Butler. 

37. And we were in all, etc. Not an unprecedented number. The ship in which 
Josephus was wrecked had about 600 on board (“ Life,” § 3).— Speaker's Com. “The num- 


ber is given here . . . probably because then for the first time, when they were all gathered — 


at their meal, the writer had taken the pains to count them.” — Plumptre. As for galleys, 
the enormous one with forty banks of oars, built by Ptolemy Philopator (Athenzeus, v. 204), 
held more than 4000 rowers, etc. The ordinary “iremes of war had 200 rowmen. — 
Pres. Woolsey. 

38. They lightened the ship, and cast out (by casting out) the wheat into the sea. 
The other merchandise they had cast out before (ver. 18); now the main cargo, deep in 
the hold, hard to get at, and also needful as ballast during the storm, was thrown out. 
“There were two reasons why it was important to throw it overboard, — the ship was to be 
run aground, and it was desirable to make it draw as little water as possible. But, more- 
over, the ship having been for many days on the starboard tack, it is probable that the cargo 
had shifted, and that the vessel was heeling over to the port side.” — Schaf. 

PRACTICAL. 1. In every life there are storms, but God is in the storm. 

2. The source of comfort in the storm is faith in God as a loving, wise, powerful 
Father. 

3. The boat drifting on the rocks and lost, a type of those who in the storm of trouble 
or of sin cut loose from the promises of God. 

4. Christianity cares for the body as well as for the soul, It helps the spiritual life by - 
its thoughtfulness for the natural life. 

5. Note the power of a good example, and the blessedness of being in good company. 

6. Mark the great influence of a truly godly man, because he is God’s child and is 
taught of God. 

7. Godliness tends to give wisdom to the judgment. God’s spirit of wisdom dwells in 
and guides his true children. . 
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ACTS 27: 30-44. 


39. And when it was day, they knew not the land: 
but they discovered a certain creek with a shore, into 
the which they were minded, if it were possible, to 
thrust in the ship. 

40. And when they had taken up the anchors, they 
committed s¢hemselves unto the sea, and loosed the 
rudder bands, and hoised up the mainsail to the wind, 
and made toward shore. 

41. And falling into a place where two seas met,! 
they ran the ship aground; and the forepart stuck 
fast, and remained unmoveable, but the hinder part 
was broken with the violence of the waves. 

42. And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the 
prisoners, lest any of them should swim out, and 
escape. 

43. But the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept 
them from ¢ezy purpose ; and commanded that they 
which could swim should cast “remselves first into the 


sea, And when it was day, 39 
they knew not the land: but 
they perceived a certain ba 
He a beach, and they too 
counsel whether they could 
(6) drive the ship upon it. 
And casting off the anchors, 40 
they left them in the sea, at 
the same time loosing the 
bands of the rudders; and 
hoisting up the foresail to the 
wind, they made for the beach. 
But lighting upon a place 41 
where two seas met, they ran 
the vessel aground; and the 
foreship struck and remained 
unmoveable, but the stern be- 
gan to break up by the vio- 
lence of the waves. And the 42 
soldiers’ counsel was to kill 
the prisoners, lest any of 
them should swim out, and 
escape. But the centurion, 43 
desiring to save Paul, stayed 
them from their purpose; and 
commanded that they which 
could swim should cast them- 
selves overboard, and get first 


sea, and get to land: 


12 Cor, 115/25. (6) Some anctent authorities read bring the ship safe to shore. 


V. The Escape. — Vers. 39-44. 39. They knew not the land. It has been thought 
strange, that if Malta was the island, it should not have been known to some of the crew; 
but St. Paul’s Bay is remote from the great harbor, and possesses no marked features by 
which, in the early dawn, and through the driving rain (chap. 28: 2), it could be recognized. 
— Abbott. Creek with ashore. Rather day with a beach ; a sandy shore, not a rocky one, 
as was all the rest of the coast. 

40. And when they had taken up. Rather as Rev. Ver. casting off the anchors. 
They committed themselves (rather ¢he anchors) unto the sea. Rev. Ver. left them in 
the sea. WLoosed the rudder bands. Ancient ships were steered by two large paddles, 
one on each quarter. When anchored by the stern in a gale, it would be necessary to lift 
them out of the water and secure them by lashings or rudder bands, and to loose these when 
the ship was again got under way. — Fames Smith. Hoised up the mainsail. Rather, 
foresail, ‘Vhis was the sail which was employed for speed, and would be the most useful 
in driving the ship forward.— Gloag. Made toward shore. With the foresail set, they 
could steer the vessel; and it is implied that they were steering her for this place, where 
they hoped to run her aground with safety. — Riddle, oH 

41. A place where two seas met. Mr. Smith is of the opinion that . . . these words 
may refer to the channel, not more than a hundred yards in breadth, which separates the 
small island Salmonetta from Malta, and which might very properly be called a place where 

“two seas meet,” on account of the communication which it forms between the sea in the 
interior of the bay and the sea outside. He would place the scene of the shipwreck near 
that channel. — Hackett. The forepart stuck fast. In Admiral Smyth’s chart of the bay, 
the nearest soundings to the mud indicate a depth of about three fathoms, which is about 
what a large ship would draw. A ship, therefore, . . . would strike a bottom of mud 
graduating into tenacious clay, into which the forepart would fix itself and be held fast, while 
the stern would be exposed to the force of the waves. — Hames Smith. P 

42. The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners. The Roman soldiers were 
answerable with their lives for the detention of their prisoners (chap. 12:19; 16: 27).— 
Gloag. And they thought it would be poor comfort to escape from drowning only to be 
put to death by the sword. Note the natural selfishness of the soldiers here and of the 
sailors just before (ver. 30), in contrast with the conduct of Paul. — Aarzxar. / 

43. The centurion willing (wishing) to save Paul. Note how again Paul by his 
character is the means of saving others. They which could swim, etc. The swim- 
mers were to plunge in first, so as to get to the beach and be in readiness to help 
their comrades. 
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to the land: and the rest, 44 


44. And the rest, some on boards, and some on some on planks, and some on. 
G x 3 other things trom e ship. » 
broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, | And so it came to pass, that 


that they escaped all safe to land. they all escaped safe to the 


land. 


44. And so it came to pass. The wind threw them landwards, and at last by the 
aid of the swimmers all were saved, and —at a spot which, owing to the accurate fidelity of 
the narrative, can still be exactly identified —a motley group of nearly three hundred 
drenched, and shivering, and weather-beaten sailors and soldiers, and prisoners and pas- 
sengers, stood, on that chill and stormy November morning, upon the desolate and surf- 


of Malta. ~ 

* PRACTICAL SUGGES- 
TIONS. 1. God’s prom- . 
ises do not relieve us of 
the necessity of using 
means, but are the best 
reason why we should 
use all the means in our 
power. 

2. Happy are they 
who reach the shores of 
heaven, even though it 
be with the loss of all 
things else. 

3. When any calam- 
ity has been suffered, the 
first thing to be remem- 
bered is, how much has 
been escaped (Ps. 118: 

Malta, St. Paul's Bay. 18; Isa: 27k 8). SSDs 
Fohnson. 

A Contrast. The Bible gives accounts of two great storms at sea, —in which narratives 
a prophet (Jonah) and an apostle (Paul) are severally the chief persons, — but these appear 
as contrasts rather than parallels. The former was fleeing from the Lord, and seeking to 
evade an unwelcome duty; the latter was enduring his trials as the result of his unwavering 
fidelity and obedience. Jonah’s troubles were of his own procuring, and he finally learned, 


obedience only after severe afflictions and distresses. Paul was going joyfully to do the will ~ 
of God, and suffer all that the divine hand might lay upon him, being assured of a blessed ~- 


recompense. — Dr. Curry. : 

VI. Paul’s Work in Malta. The inhabitants of the island were very kind to the 
wet and shivering survivors of the wreck. The rain was falling still, the weather was cold. 
Paul as usual made himself useful and aided in gathering sticks for the fre. In one bundle 
was a viper, which, aroused by the heat, darted out of the fire and fastened to Paul’s hand. 
The natives judged from this that Paul must be a great criminal, whom justice would not 
permit to live, even though it failed to destroy him by the storm. But they soon changed 
their minds and thought he was a god. Thus the seeming evil worked good, and enabled 
Paul to preach the Gospel to willing hearts, and to work miraculous cures for the sick. In 
return the people gave them all that was necessary in their destitute condition. Here again 
Paul was the means of blessing to his companions. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. To the poorest and most obscure come opportunities of 
doing good. 

2. God rewarded these people for their unselfish kindness by sending them healing of 
their bodies and salvation for their sonls. 

3. The commonest service that would help his fellow-men is not beneath even an 
apostle. : 

4. Paul, in the very act of doing good, suffered evil. But it was unable to harm him; 
and, like a church-bell, attracted men to the Master he served and the Gospel he loved. 

5. As Paul shook off the viper, so should we repel every sin with its deadly tooth. 

6. We have a precious picture here of a noble Christian man, cheerful, courageous, 
thoughtful for others, who was in one sense, by his Christian character, the saviour of the 
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vessel, for the hope he inspired; and his calmness and his obvious trust in God were ele- 
ments without which, probably, the voyage would not have been successful. His faith was 
a principal means of safety for many. — Pres. Woolsey. - 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


James Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, with dissertations on the ships and 
navigation of the ancients, is the best monograph on this subject; Leonard Swain’s “ God’s 
Ownership of the Sea,” in 26. Sacra for July, 1861; Lewin’s Fasti Sacri. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I. Cole’s series of pictures, The Voyage of Life. 

II. CASTING THE CARGO OVERBOARD. A striking illustration of the danger of too great 
a burden of treasures in times of peril is given in the history of the flight of Cortez and his 
army from the city of Mexico, on that fearful night when the Aztecs compelled the invaders 
to escape for their lives. The vast masses of gold that had been accumulated were more than 
could be carried away, as each soldier would have to fight his way through the hosts of their 
enemies. Each man was allowed to take what he would, but their commander warned 
them of the danger of overloading; for, said he, “ He travels safest in the dark night who 
travels lightest.” ‘The more cautious ones heeded the advice so given, but others were less 
self-restrained. Some bound heavy chains of gold about their necks and shoulders, and 
some filled their wallets with the bulky ingots, till they literally staggered under their bur- 
dens. The experience of the conflict that ensued demonstrated the wisdom of the advice 
of the commander and the folly of those who failed to heed it; for all such became an 
easy prey to the lances of the Aztecs. The time had come when to save life all else must be 
abandoned; and the event showed that on that fearful night, poverty itself was the greatest 
riches. — Daniel Curry, LL.D. 

Ill. “Prepiz.” In a London paper, at the time of the exhibition of the English fleet to 
King William in 1889, I saw the following: In a curious old volume, written in the 16th 
century by a naval officer and treating of the sea service as it existed in those times, I 
happened the other day to light upon the following quaint bit of dialogue which has its 
application to present events: Lord High Admiral (evidently a landsman): “ What mean 
you, captain, by the term ‘predies’?”” Captain of a man-of-war: “It signifieth with us 
mariners as much and more than ‘ready’ with you, as when a ship is to be made ready for a 
fight the word of command is, ‘ Make the ship predie!’ or ‘Make predie the ordnance!’ 
and a predie ship is when all the decks are cleared and her guns and her small shot and 
everything of that nature well fitted for a fight.’ Paul was a predzie man, always ready for 
his duty, always prepared for work or danger. 

IV. Pau’s Prayer. Prayer is the rope in the belfry; we pull it, and it rings the bell 
up in heaven. Keep on pulling it, and, though the bell is up so high that you cannot hear 
it ring, depend upon it, it can be heard in the tower of heaven, and is ringing before the 
throne of God, who will give you answers of peace according to your faith. — Christmas 
Lvans. 


LESSON XI.— SEPTEMBER Io. 


PAUL AT ROME.—<Acrts 28: 20-31. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/ am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.— Rom. 1: 16. 

TIME. — Paul arrived at Rome about the first of March, A.D. 61. He remained there 
a prisoner for two years, till March, A.D. 63. : 

PLACE. — Rome, the capital city of the empire, and chief city of the world. 

PAUL, aged 59. ~ 

RULERS. —Nero, emperor of the Roman empire (8th and 9th years). Festus, 
governor of Judzea till his death, Nov. 20, 61. Seneca and Burrhus, the leading and the 
best statesmen of Nero’s reign. Early in A.D. 62 Burrhus died, and Seneca retired from 
public life. 
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THE SECTION OF HISTORY covers 28: 10-31, with such notices of Paul as 
are found in the Epistles, especially 2 Tim. 4: 6-8. ee 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — Aléxan’/dria; Ap/pii Fo’rum; Cas/tor; Meél/ita; Pol/lux; 

Pémp’tine or Pén’tine; Pub/lits; Pute/dli; Rhe/gium; Syracuse. 


EXPLANATORY. : 
I. The Arrival at Rome. — Diary (Lewiz) : : 
Wrecked on Malta, Nov. 1, A.D. 60. One day at Rhegium, Feb. 14. 
Remained at Malta three months. The next day arrive at Puteoli, Feb. 15. 
- Sailed from Malta, Feb. 8, A.v. 61. Seven days at Puteoli, Feb. 16-22. 
The voyage to Syracuse, 80 miles, Feb. 9. Journey to Rome, 140 miles, Feb. 23-28. 
Three days at Syracuse, Feb. 10-12. Arrive at Rome about March 1. 


Voyage to Rhegium, 80 miles, Feb. 13. 


It is not clear whether the Roman centurion and his company of prisoners took the land 
route round the Pomptine marshes, or availed themselves of the canal which cut directly 
through the morass, and which has been made familiar to every classical school-boy by 

Horace’s humorous de- 
scription of the journey 
to Brundusium. The 
Christians who came to 
meet Paul do not seem ~ 
to have known. which 
of the two routes might 
be chosen; for they met 
him at Appii Forum (the 
Market of Appius), the 
place at which the road 
and the canal came to-- 
gether. — S. S. Times. 
In the city Paul was per- 
mitted to dwell in his 
own hired house, sup- 
ported no doubt by the © 
Christians of Rome, 
where he could meet 
“Christians and preach 


‘ r ‘ec | +e2~ 
Traditional Apartment of the Centurion’s House in which Paul is said to have the mee ne ao ue 
resided, chained by the Wrist to a Soldier, during his First Imprisonment C©1VE 1S privisege 
at Rome. - probably from the favor- 


able report that was sent 
from Festus and Agrippa, and the centurion Julius would certainly use what influence he 
possessed on his behalf.””— Gloag. The custom was that the prisoner should be chained 
by one hand to the soldier while he was on guard. And to this chain the apostle often 
makes allusion in the Epistles (Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon) written 
during this imprisonment. — Cambridge Bible. ‘This being perpetually under the eye of one 
not in sympathy was a most trying and wearing ordeal (see Illustration 2). 

PAUL ENCOURAGED. When Paul was met and greeted by the Christians of Rome, “he 
thanked God and took courage.” He felt as Stanley did when he emerged from the great 
Central African forest into the open sunlight. (1) He entered Rome, not so much as a 
criminal as an apostle with hosts of friends. (2) Human sympathy warmed his heart. 
(3) He found the church for which he had longed and prayed, safe and prosperous, and 
sound in the faith. (4) He would have the needed aid for preaching the Gospel at Rome. 
(5) The great anxieties and dangers of the journey were passed. (6) He would be refreshed 
after his long labors. 

II. Paul’s First Interview with the Jews.— Vers. 20-22. As soon as possible 
after he was settled in his lodgings, Paul sent for the leading Jews, as distinct from the 
Christians, to meet him at his home, since he could not go to them. 

REASONS FOR THIS INTERVIEW. (1) Paul was naturally anxious to justify himself 
before them, and thus to remove any obstacle which might hinder the reception of the 
Gospel. (2) He thought that reports prejudicial to him might have been sent and circu- 
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20. For this cause therefore have I called for you, 
to see you and to speak with you: because that! for 
the hope of Israel I am bound with? this chain. 

21. And they said unto him, We neither received 
letters out of Judea concerning thee, neither any of 


the brethren that came shewed or spake any harm 


of thee. 

22. But we desire to hear of thee, what thou think- 
est: for as concerning this sect, we know that every 
where it is* spoken against. 

23. And when they had appointed him a day, 
there came many to him into zs lodging ; to whom 
he expounded and testified the kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the 


For this cause therefore did 20 
I (a) intreat you to see and to 
speak with me. for because 
of the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain, And az 
they said unto him, We 
neither received letters from 
Judzea concerning thee, nor 
did any of the brethren come 
hither and report or speak 
any harm of thee. But we22 
desire to hear of thee what 
thou thinkest: for as con- 
cerning this sect, it is known 
to us that everywhere it is 
spoken against. 

And when they had ap-23 
pointed him a day, they came 
to him into his lodging in 
great number; to whom he 
expounded the matter, testi- 
fying the kingdom of God, 


and persuading them con- 
cerning Jesus, both from the 
law of Moses and from the 
prophets, from morning’ till 


law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morn- 
ing till evening. 


(a) Or, call for you, to see and 
to speak with you. 


1 Acts 26 : 6, 7. 2 Acts 26:29. Eph. 3:1; 6:20. 2 Tim. 1:16. 


$ Luke.2:34. Acts24:5,14. 1x Pet. 4:14. 


lated among them by the Jews of Judzea. (3) Besides, the fact that he was a prisoner might 
cause the Roman Jews to regard him with suspicion. (4) He also acted upon his principle 
of preaching the Gospel to the Jew first, and then to the Gentile (Rom. 1: 16).— Gloag. 
(5) He hoped that some of his countrymen would yield to the truth and become Christians. 

20. Because that for the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain. The hope 
of Israel is the general expectation of Messiah. In Jesus Paul believed that the expected 
Saviour had appeared, and for preaching this he had been attacked and made a prisoner. 
He held the same faith as all the Jews, only going in this matter farther than they in that 
he believed the ancient promise was now fulfilled. We can see from the reply of the Jews 
that they understood his position exactly. — F. Rk. Lumby. 

21. We neither received letters out of Judea, etc. It is not said that they had 
never heard anything about Paul, but it is implied that they had heard, but nothing of the 
events which led to his being a prisoner. It may seem strange that they had received no 
tidings concerning him. But, as Meyer well remarks, (1) Jdefore his appeal, the Jews in 
Judea had no definite reason to communicate with the Jews in Rome respecting him, having 
no expectation that Paul, then a prisoner in Judzea, would ever go to Rome. And (2) since 
his appeal, it would have been hardly possible for them to have sent messengers who should 
have arrived before him.— A/ford. For Paul sailed toward the very close of navigation, 
and others could not well have left Czesarea till the following spring. (3) Still more prob- 
ably “it would seem as if Paul, after two years at Caesarea and more, had faded out of the 
thoughts of anti-Christian Jews, so that they. feared him no longer.” — Pres. Woolsey. 

22. This sect...every where...spoken against. These slanders arose (1) from 
Paul’s seeming opposition to the Jewish ritual; (2) from the strict morality of the Christians 
which made bold and open sinners their enemies; (3) from their necessary opposition to 
some Roman laws and customs; (4) from a misinterpretation of the Lord’s supper, where 
they were said to “eat the flesh and drink the blood” of Jesus; (5) from a misuse of the 
fact that they deified one who had been crucified as a malefactor; —“ Like God, like 
people,” they would say. 

III. Paul’s Second Interview with the Jews. — Vers. 23-29. 23. There came 
many to him into Ais lodging. The Greek for “many” is a comparative form, implying 
a larger attendance than might have been looked for. — Plumptre. Not the chief men 
only, but many others.— Cook. Expounded. He reasoned out of the Scriptures. And 
testified. Bore witness from his own experience; in his conversion, in the revelations God 
had made to him, in the comfort and help he had received, in the improvement of his own 
life. These are the two ways in which we now must lead men to Christ and salvation. Out 
of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets. These were common ground. All be- 
lieved them. So Paul placed the prophecies of the kingdom of God, and of the Messiah to 
come, side by side with the life, death, and teachings of Jesus, and showed the Jews how per- 
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24. And some believed the things which were | the things which were spoken, 

: E and some disbelieved. And25 
spoken, and some believed not. when they agreed not among 
themselves, they departed, 
25. And when they agreed not among themselves, | after that Paul had spoken 


Well h 
they departed, after that Paul had spoken one word, ely Ghost Orbe tann os 


1 rophet unto your fathers 
Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet ee y re 
unto our fathers, ; Go ee unto this people, 
and say, ; 
ing.! i i By hearing ye shall hear, 
26. Saying,’ Go unto this people, and say, Hearing Rees eae aes 


ing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing stand; 
And seeing ye shall see, and 


ye shall see, and not perceive : shall in no wise perceive: 
: : For this people’s heart is 27 
27. For the heart of this people is waxed gross, waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes nied ear are Cae 
have they closed; lest they should see with zheir| And their eyes they have 


eyes, and hear with ¢he/y ears, and understand with bes ane eas. per- 
their heart, and should be converted, and I should} And hear with their ears, 
Peat ther. pees: with their 
28. Be it known therefore unto you, that the salva- re Paid nes teheke 
tion of God is sent? unto the Gentiles, and “rat they ce feet 
will hear it. tes: they PILED meet 


1Isa.6:;9. Jer-5:2t- Ezek.12:2. Matt. 13: (3) Or, through. (c) Some ancient authorities 
14,15, Mark 4:12. Luke8:10. John 12: insert ver. 29: And when he had said these 
40. 2 Matt. 21: 41, 43. Acts 13: 46, 47; words, the Jews departed, having much disput- 
IGis OF, 2213, 25. ing among themselves. 


fectly the latter were the fulfilment of the former. ‘“ Jesus and the expected Messiah he dem- 
onstrated to be in all respects one and the same.” From morning till evening. The entire 
day was occupied with a discussion of Christianity, probably in a colloquial way. — Rzdd/e. 


24. And some believed. The word “believed” is not the usual one implying real faith. — 


It rather means “ were convinced.” — Stock. And some believed not. They were not con- 
vinced, owing partly to prejudice, and partly to the cost to them if they became Christians. 
25. And when they agreed not. The result was a division, — “not peace, but a 


sword” (Matt. 10 : 34-36). So it has ever been. Well spake the Holy Ghost by 


Esaias. Zsaias is the Greek form for /saiah. 

26. Saying. Isa. 6:9, 10, quoted from the Greek Septuagint version. The words had 
especial authority since they accepted Isaiah as a true prophet. ‘No passage is quoted so 
often in the New Testament as this. It occurs six times in the Gospels, in the Epistle to 
the Romans, and here in the Acts.” — Schaff. Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand. They should hear the words with the outward organs of hearing, but they 
would not understand the real meaning and power of the words. 

27. Heart... is waxed. Growm gross, literally, become fat, as applied to the body, 
hence dull, stupid, slow to feel, sensual. Their eyes have they closed; lest they should 
see. They did not wish to see. If they had seen, they would have had to give up their bad 
habits, their sinful pleasures, their unjust riches, their selfish living; and they would have 
been compelled to separate from friends, to join a despised sect, to live to do good, to suffer, 
and perhaps die for Christ’s sake. Be converted (Rev. Ver. and should turn again). 
The new rendering is to be preferred on account of the restricted meaning which in modern 
specch has become attached to the word “convert.” In the older language it signified “ to 
turn round au? go back again.” — Cambridge Bible. And I should heal them. Of their 
sin, and dulness, and disobedience. It was less than Io years later that Jerusalem was 
wholly destroyed, the temple obliterated, and the Jews were no longer a nation, All this 
might have been avoided, the Jews might have become the true kingdom of God, the centre 
of light and salvation to the world; only they would not. 

28. Therefore. For I must preach the Gospel, and if you will not hear, I must pro- 
claim it to those who will. And that they will hear it. Compare 13:46. This has 
become the fact. This salvation has placed the Gentile nations who received it at the head 
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29. And when he had said these words, the Jews 


departed, and had great reasoning among themselves. | And he abode two whole 30 
years in his own hired dwell- 


_ 30. And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own| ing, and received all that went 
hired house, and received all that came in unto him, | 7,030, MPGereaching, the 3t 
31. Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching ae oa things concerning the 

F 5 5 ord Jesus Christ with all 
those things. which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, boldness, none forbidding him. 


with all confidence, no man forbidding him. 


of the world, in religion, in power, in happiness, in hope. The Jews might have been in 
this position, but they would not. And by the Gentile believers, the Jewish Messiah, and 
the Jewish Scriptures have been placed “at the very summit of humanity, and from them it 
derives its noblest motives and ideals of life.” 

29. This verse is omitted in the oldest manuscripts, but is doubtless descriptive of what 
actually took place. 

IV. Paul’s Two Years in Rome.—Vers. 30, 31. 30. Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house. From March, A.D. 61, to March, 63. The forms of Roman 
legal proceedings occupied much time. Accusers were bound to appear in person. Wit- 
nesses, we may presume, had to be summoned from Jerusalem. And it is possible, as 
suggested by Howson, that the official report of the case and the documents connected with 


it may have perished in the shipwreck, and required to be replaced. — Cook. 


31. Preaching the kingdom of God. (1) Paul’s Jabors. (a) He preached and taught. 
(4) He wrote to the churches. We possess four of his writings composed while in prison at 
Rome, —the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and the short letter to 
Philemon; (c) he prayed for them (Eph. 1:16; 3:14; Phil. 1: 4,9); (@) he sent mes- 
sengers and helpers to them (Eph. 6: 21; Phil. 2:19, 25). (2) Paul's trials. (a) Anxiety 
and danger (Phil. 2: 23); (0) envy and strife about the church (Phil. 1: 14-18); (¢) asick © 
friend (Phil. 2: 25-27); (@) the confinement and apparent disgrace. (3) Pazl’s comforts. 
(a) Faithful friends. Luke, Timothy, Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, and Tychicus were 
among the friends who, during the whole or part of this time, were with the apostle (see 
Col. 4: 10-14); (6) gifts from old and distant friends at Philippi (Phil. 4:18); (¢) good- 
ness of other churches (Eph. 1:15, 16; Col. 1: 3, 4; 2:5).— Stock. 

ROME.IN PAuL’s Day. (1) Rome was the centre of an empire which “ extended 
from the Atlantic on the west, entirely through Europe, and beyond to the banks of the 
Euphrates in Asia on the east; it was bounded by the rivers Rhine and Danube on the 
north, and on the south by the desert of Sahara in Africa, the cataracts of the Nile, and 
desert of Arabia. Europe in area covers about 3,600,000 square miles, and the United 
States and Territories about the same; but the Roman empire at this time was somewhat 
larger. Palestine was not much larger than one six-hundredth part of the empire.” 
(2) Rome was the centre of a population of 120,000,000. It held sway over nearly all the 
known world, and through its conquests had prepared the way of the Lord, as well as by a 
strong government, by building roads, by unity of language, by introducing many foreign 
customs, and a higher culture among the distant nations. (3) Zhe city of Rome. At the 
time of Paul’s visit the city had outgrown the old Servian wall, and consisted of an extensive 
and irregular mass of buildings unprotected by any outer wall. It was the boast of 
Augustus that he found a city of brick and left one of marble. Within a circuit of little 
more than twelve miles, more than two millions of inhabitants were crowded, of whom about 
one million were slaves. ‘The free citizens were more than a million; of these, the senators 
were so few in number as to be hardly appreciable; the knights, who filled a great propor- 
tion of the public offices, were not more than 10,000; the troops quartered in the city may 
be reckoned at 15,000; the rest were the plebs urbana, or common Roman citizens. — 
Howson. (4) Morals and religion. The city had been enriched with the spoils of many 
conquered nations, and on every hand was luxury, with its attendant vices, — avarice, 
debauchery, and sensual pleasures, — which indeed constituted the daily life of the people. 
The arts were cultivated as never before, and they were made to minister to the vilest and 
most beastly lusts and passions, and an almost wholly unrestrained dissoluteness had taken 
the place of the simpler virtues of earlier times. The religion of paganism is wholly divorced 
from morality, and indeed the so-called worship was in many cases the grossest and the 
most impure orgies. There were also schools of philosophy, chiefly of Grecian origin, 
which pretended to teach something called “virtue,” but their precepts were without 
authority, and the practices of the teachers gave the lie to their professions, and with the 
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common people the sense of right and the claims of duty were almost absolutely unfelt and 
disregarded. Of this seething pool of moral corruption, and charnel-house of spiritual 
death, a view is given in the beginning of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, written only a 
few years before. — Rev. Dr. Curry in S. S. Times. Ma RS 

ADVANTAGES OF PauL’s PosITION AT ROME. (1) He was safe from all the intrigues 
and plots of the Jews. He could not have been better guarded. (2) He was brought into 
conspicuous notice. Every one could hear of the famous prisoner, and learn the story of 
his past labors, and of his journey to Rome. The Gospel at Rome was thus “a city set upon 
a hill.” (3) He could preach the Gospel with perfect freedom to all who came. He could 
converse with individuals or preach to companies. (4) The soldier chained to him was 
relieved at stated intervals, so that a large number of soldiers would come under his influ- 
ence. They would hear all he said to others; he would converse also with them personally, 
and they would be won by the sweetness of his spirit, his patience, earnestness, and love. 
Tradition says that the greatest statesman, Seneca, was among the converts to Christianity 
by the preaching of Paul. It is quite possible, according to Professor Lumby, that the 
Gospel was introduced into England by some of those Roman soldiers who heard Paul preach 
the Gospel in prison. 

V. PauL’s SuBsEQUENT History. Hints in the Epistles and traditions supply all that 
is known or conjectured respecting this last stage of the apostle’s ministry. It is supposed 
that, on being liberated (writers do not agree as to the precise order), he visited again parts 
of Asia Minor and Greece; went to Crete and founded, or more probably strengthened, the 
churches there; made his long contemplated journey to Spain; wrote his first Epistle to 
Timothy and his Epistle to Titus; after several years of effective labor was apprehended 
again as a leader of the Christian sect; was brought a second time as a prisoner of Christ to 
Rome; was tried there, and condemned to suffer death. His Roman citizenship exempted 
him from the ignominy of crucifixion, and hence, according to the universal tradition, he 

'was beheaded by the axe of the lictor. The same testimony places his martyrdom in the 
year A.D. 68, the last year of Nero’s reign. It was in the daily expectation of this event — 
that he wrote the last of his Epistles, the second to Timothy. — Hackett. Lewin makes the 
date of his death A.D. 66 (see Yournal of Events). 


JouRNAL OF EvENTs (Lewin) : — 


March 1, A.D. 61, Paul arrives at Rome. 

March 4, A.D. 61, addresses the Jews, three 
days after his arrival. 

A.D. 61-63, Paul two years a prisoner at 
Rome. “ 

Summer, 62, martyrdom of James, bishop of 
Jerusalem. . : 

Autumn, 62, Paul writes the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 

Autumn, 62, the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Autumn, 62, the Epistle to Philemon. 

Early in 63, the Epistle to the Philippians. 

March, 63, Paul released from prison. 

Epistle to the Hebrews. 

March, 63, Paul visits Antioch, Colosse, 
Ephesus, perhaps Spain. 


July 19-25, 64, the great fire in Rome, im- 
puted to Christians. The beginning of a 
great persecution. 

Paul visits Philippi and Corinth. 

Autumn, 64, writes 1 Tim. at Corinth. 

Autumn, 64, writes Titus at Corinth. 

Autumn, 65, martyrdom of St. Peter. . 

Paul made a prisoner at iphesus, and taken 
to Rome. . 

Autumn, 65, Paul’s second imprisonment at 
Rome. 

Writes the second Epistle to Timothy in 
prison. 

Summer, 66, Paul beheaded. 

70, destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Lewin, Conybeare and Howson, and Smith’s Student's New Testament History are 
extremely interesting on-this period of St. Paul’s life; Professor Lightfoot’s valuable edi- 
tion of the Zfzstle to the Philippians, with its able essays on “St. Paul at Rome,” “The 
Epistles of the Captivity,” ‘ Ceesar’s Household,” is full of important matter; Lewin’s Fustz 
Sacrt gives a brief and clear account of Paul’s subsequent history. See Fisher’s Beginnings 
of Christianity, chap. 2; Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. On approaching Rome the welcome of the Christians there greatly cheered and 
encouraged Paul, so that “he thanked God ‘and took courage.” The greatest and best men 
need sympathy and welcome. et ak 
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SEPTEMBER Io. . PAUL AT ROME. ACTS 28: 20-31. 


2. Mark how Paul practised his own precepts of charity (1 Cor. 12) in i i 
which he spoke of those who had Siang so ooh Sens hime : ag eee 

cy Ver. 22. In a wicked world, the best things, if they interfere with wickedness, will be 
spoken against. We are not to judge any cause to be evil simply because men speak evil of it. 

4. Ver. 24. There ever will follow two results from the preaching of the Word, —some 
will accept, some will oppose. ; 

5. Ver. 27. God desires all men to be saved, and if any are. not saved, it is because 
they refuse to hear and obey. They are moral suicides. They stumble over the very steps 
to heaven. 

6. Ver, 28. If we cannot reach men in one place, or in one way, let us go to others. 

7. The best immortality is in living and dying for a noble cause. Nero is dead, but 
Paul still lives, and speaks to more people than ever. Rome fell, but the kingdom of Christ 
still increases, 

8. God buries his workmen, but carries on his work. 

9. None know the place of Paul’s burial. ‘ We, also, careless of a monument by the 


_ grave, should build it in the world—a monument which men may be taught to remember, 


not where we died, but where we lived.” — Ruskin. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


REVIEW the incidents of Paul’s journey. 

Worp Pictures of the meeting with the Roman Christians after so long and dangerous 
a journey, with only heathen for companions. 

WorpD Picture of the city of Rome as the centre of government, of power, of travel, 
of the avenues leading to every part of the civilized world. War and conquest had prepared 
oe highway for God’s truth. All roads radiated from the golden milestone in the midst of 
the city. 

: , SUBJECT, —THE Last YEARS OF A GREAT AND Goop MAN. 

I. St. PAUL’s ARRIVAL AT ROME. 

Illustration. In the Russian war, at Sebastopol, a shot from an enemy struck the 
ground on a hillside and opened a spring of pure water which brought refreshment to those 
it was intended to kill. 

Illustration. Paul under constant guard and watch. To be always under the eye of an 
enemy, or of one who watches us with suspicion, is intolerable. A young man of upright 
character, in the service of a great corporation, found himself —as was every other of the 


- employees — shadowed by a detective, after a robbery from the office of the company. 


Wherever he went he was watched, although quietly, and at a distance. He would hurry 
along the crowded street in the hope of getting out from under that eye; but when he 
looked back or across the way, he would find he had not escaped it. As he left his home in 
the morning, he saw that he was still under surveillance. When he looked out from the win- 
dow of his darkened room before retiring, he would catch a glimpse, by the street lamp, of the 
man who never deserted him. The consciousness of this unfailing companionship became 
torture. He went to the superintendent of the company, and told him that while he was 
innocent of any wrong-doing, and was willing to be put to any fair test, he could not stand 
being always watched in this way. It was more than human nature could bear. No one of 
us is ever alone. There is an eye always on us. (See Ps. 139: 7-12.) Is it the eye of an 
enemy, or of a friend? Are we under the constant watch of one whom we love and trust, 
or of one against whom we have offended, and from whose presence we have reason to 
shrink? — 7. C. Trumbull, LL.D. 

IJ. THe First INTERVIEW WITH THE JEWS (vers. 20-22). 

Illustrations. The same sun melts the wax and hardens the clay. The same sunshine 
and rain which cause the living tree to grow and flourish are the most potent influences to 
bring the dead tree to decay. p ‘ 

Illustration. Dr. John Hall, in one of his sermons, compared the attacks of infidelity 
upon Christianity to a serpent gnawing at a file. As he kept on gnawing, he was greatly 
encouraged by the sight of the growing pile of chips, till, feeling pain and seeing blood, 
he found that he had been wearing his own teeth away against the file, but the file was 
unharmed. 

III. TurRNING TO THE GENTILES (vers. 23-29). ; 

IV. Sr. Paut’s Last YEARS (vers. 30, 31). Note especially the work done during 
these years, completing and making permanent his whole past life (see 2 Tim. 4: 6-8). 
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RoM. 14:12-23. LESSON XII. THIRD QuaRTER. 


Illustration. When the emperor threatened Chrysostom with exile if he remained a 
Christian, the latter replied, ‘ ‘Thou canst not; the world is my F ather’s house ! cs, But I 
will slay thee.” “Thou canst not; my life is hid with God!” “T will take away thy treas- 
ures.” “Thou canst not; they are in heaven!” “I will separate thee from thy friends. 
“J have a Friend from whom nothing can separate me. I defy thee!” — Hurlbut. 

Illustration, A traveller in the East who visited the dungeon of the Mamertine, where 
tradition declares that Paul was for a time confined, makes a suggestive observation in 
regard to the place. The dungeon is entered through a round hole in the floor of the dun- 
geon above. The uppermost apartment is dark enough, but the lower one is darkness 
itself. A strange fact is noticeable, however, that in the hard floor of the lower dungeon 
there is a beautiful fountain of clear crystal water, which doubtless was as fresh in Paul’s 
day as it is now,—a symbol full of instruction. There never was a dungeon for God’s 
servants which was without its well of consolation. — Golden Rule.. 


‘“ Say not Good Night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning.” 


LESSON XII.—SEprEeMBER 17. 3 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. — Rom. 14: 12-23. 


(A TEMPERANCE LESSON.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. 

| wine, nor anything 

whereby thy brother 

stumb/eth. — Rom. 
14:21. 

THE EPISTLE 

TO THE ROMANS. 

~— See Lesson I., Fourth 

Quarter. = 


Paul. 


DATE. — The 
spring of A.D. 58, 
toward the close of 
Paul’s third great mis- 
sionary journey. 


: PLACE. — Writ- 
ten, at Corinth, toward the close of Paul’s three months’ residence there. 


PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY. — Paul was just about to leave Corinth for Jeru- 
salem, bringing with him the contributions of the Gentile churches for the poor saints in 
Jerusalem (Acts 20: 2, 3; 1 Cor. 16:6). 


A Greek Symposium, 


EXPLANATORY. 


_I. General Statement of the Problem. First. There are certain acts which are 
universally conceded to be right, and as coming within the Christian law of liberty. About 
pes people of fair common sense and religious intelligence have no question, and do them 
reely. 


SECOND. There are other acts which are as plainly prohibited. To do them is wrong 
and always wrong. 
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AUTHOR.— St. 


—_  . ” 


SEPTEMBER 17. PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. Rom. 14:12-23. 


THIRD. ‘There are a very large number of acts which lie in the twili i 
the day of certain right and the night of acknowledged wrong. Tee icc 
themselves, but according to the circumstances and motives of their doing. Dr Robe in 
his able commentary on Romans, says: “ How to determine what is right and Whee tron 
among these questioned acts, is a problem which has perplexed not only every dbascieatohe 
and even every timid person, but also every teacher of practical morals in every age and 
nation. The church has oscillated between a severity and strictness, which has made man 
a slave to a minute and predetermined code of laws, and so forbidden all free and joyous 
life, and all unhindered and healthful development, and a license of action whicn bas 
broken down all moral restraints, and destroyed not only the validity of law, bat the amoral 
force of the conscience.” 

FOURTH. The method of settlement is that employed all through the Bible, of laying 
down general principles, and not definite rules and commands. For the principles abide 
eternally, but the application of them varies continually. We have no trouble whatever 
about some of the questions which almost rent the ancient church asunder, such as keeping 
the feasts, eating certain foods, or meat offered to idols, or conforming to Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. But there are many other questions in our day which are very difficult to 
decide, and which can be decided only on general principles. ‘The same general principles 
must be applied in our imitation of the example of ancient saints and even of Jesus himself, 
To do the same thing they did, but under different circumstances, may be a violation of the 
-very principles on which they acted. For us to attempt to walk on the sea because Jesus 
did, or to pray all night on a mountain in a winter storm, because Jesus did so in a summer 
night, or to wear the very same fashion of clothes that he wore, might easily be the very 
opposite of following his example. The application of great divine principles to our daily 
lives in varying circumstances, is a large part of the discipline by which we grow in grace 
and develop a strong and holy character. 

Il. Early Christian Problems. First, 7he duties of the Yewish to the Gentile 
disciples. The Jewish disciples wanted the Gentiles to be saved, but felt that it was neces- 
sary that in doing so they should adopt the Jewish ritual. ‘They knew that their religion 
was divine. For 1500 years they had been the chosen people of God. The very God and 
Father of the Lord Jesus had instituted their religion. And now, to ignore this, to receive 
men into the kingdom in another way than commanded to proselytes by God himself, and 
practised for ages, was not this an insult to God, to religion, to the Bible, to all their past his- 
tory? “Was not Mosesinspired? Was the sacred Pentateuch to be reduced to a dead letter? 
Were all the curses of Ebal to be braved?” Again, there was a great social and religious 
barrier between Jews and Gentiles, which made it exceedingly difficult for them to live and 
work together as brethren in the same churches. In the words of Conybeare, “The peculiar 
character of the religion which isolated the Jews was such as to place insuperable obstacles 
in the way of social union with other men. Their ceremonial observances precluded the 
possibility of their eating with the Gentiles. The nearest parallel we can find to this barrier 
between the Jews and Gentiles is the institution of caste among the ancient populations of 
India.” Now how were the Jews to treat the Gentile converts? What were they to think 
of those Jewish converts who, like Paul, seemed to trample on the Jewish ritual, and reject 
Jewish patriotism ? 7 aK 

SECOND, 7he duties of Gentile disciples to the Fewish. Why should not the Gentiles 
become Jews? And yet to do so laid a heavy, unnecessary burden on the Gentiles, a yoke 
which neither the Jews nor their fathers were able to bear. It destroyed the glorious liberty 

~ of the sons of God, which allowed the Gospel spirit to work out into forms and methods 
natural to the person who was filled with that spirit. “The ceremonial law was burdensome 
on account of the multiplicity and minuteness of its injunctions — necessary as they were in 
the divine training of the Jewish nation. The ‘traditions of the elders’ were still more so. 
Again, it placed an unnecessary hindrance in the way of the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Then, should they keep both the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s day? or which should they 
choose? Should they eat all kinds of meat, or only that permitted to the Jews? And lastly, it 
seemed to subvert the very truths of the Gospel for the salvation of men. It led men to rely on 
forms and ceremonies, instead of on Christ alone, and the change of heart which he required.” 

TuirD, The relation of Christians to the heathen world. The Christians living among 
the heathen were few and poor, and it was very difficult to keep themselves pure from 
idolatry. A large portion of the meat offered for sale in the markets had been offered in 
some heathen temple as a sacrifice to idols. Should they eat of such meat? Were they in 
so doing partakers in idol worship? Should they go to any heathen feasts with their friends, 
or should they abstain altogether (see the whole of 1 Cor. 8)? 
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Rom. 14:12-23. LESSON XII, THIRD QUARTER. 


‘ . 
_ 12. So then" every one of us shall give account of SAT ibe setiiio anaes 
himself to God. shall give account of himself 


| to God. 
13. Let us not therefore judge one another any|>70°.. not therefore judge13 


more: but judge this rather, that? no man put a one another amy, more: _put 

. = oI . 1: rather. at no 

stumblingblock or an occasion to fall in zs brother’s | aoF pat a stumblingblock in 

wa his brother’s way, or an occa- 
y- sion of falling. I know, and 14 

14. I know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, | am persuaded. in the Lord 

rp 708 ; i ‘ 4h] esus, that nothing is unclean 

that there is* nothing unclean of itself: but to” him Bat ie oe eae 

that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him 7¢ 2s) accounteth anything to be un- 

] clean, to him it is unclean. 
unclean. . < . For if because of meat thy 15 

15. But if thy brother be grieved with iy meat, peasy : ena hain 

. . ni Tl ve. 
now walkest thou not charitably. Destroy® not him} not Wath Gti eieat ahi iae 


with thy meat, for whom Christ died. hee scuteoudbeowne te: a 
16. Let not then your good be evil spoken of: 


ty Peta 3/5. 2x Cor. 8: 9, 13; 10: 32. 8 Acts1o:15. xz Cor. 10:25. x Tim. 4:4. 
4x Cor. 8 3.7, 10. 5x Cor. 8: x2. 


III. How These Questions were settled. First, By THE PRINCIPLE OF LIBERTY 
(vers. 12, 13). 

12. Sothen. Asaconclusion from what Paul had been saying. Every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God. Each is responsible to God and must act as in 
his sight. Each one must be fully persuaded that his course is right before God. 

13. Let us not therefore judge one another. Let us allow them the same liberty 
that we demand for ourselves. This is one of the most difficult of duties, not to condemn 
others for doing what we think is wrong. But judge this rather. That is, turn your 
judgment to yourselves, and see to it that by your use of your liberty you do not cause 
others to fall into sin. We are never to give up our liberty of thought and action, but to 
use it in the right way, as in the verses that follow. 

SECOND, By THE LAw or LovE (vers. 14-19). 

14. Nothing unclean in itself. This had been revealed to Paul, and was not a mere 
result of his own reasoning. He is referring to such things as were pronounced unclean by 
the Jewish ceremonial, or as were offered to idols. Certain things were declared unclean to 
the Jews, for their training, for-their separation from other nations, and not because there 
was anything essentially wrong in them. “The principle is an important one. Men are 


not always doing right when they act “according to their consciences, for conscience is not ~ 


the wltimaze standard of right, since it may be only partially enlightened. But men are 
always guilty when they act contrary to their consciences, when they do what they do not 
believe to be right.” — A. Hovey, D.D. But to him that esteemeth any thing to be 
unclean, to him /t/s unclean. The simple principle here taught is, that it is wrong for 
any man to violate his own sense of duty. This being the case, those Jewish converts who 
believed the distinction between clean and unclean meats to be still in force, would commit 
sin in disregarding it; and, therefore, should not be induced to act contrary to their con- 
sciences. — Charles Hodge, D.D. It is a great wrong often thoughtlessly committed against 
others, to try to persuade them to do what they feel is wrong, no matter how right it may 
seem to us. We may show them the right course, we may argue with them, but never 
induce them to do what they feel is wrong. 

15. If thy brother be grieved. Injured, hurt; this word expresses the painful and 
bitter feeling produced in the heart of the weak by the spectacle of the free and bold eating 
of the strong. — Godet, Destroy not, etc. These words refer to the profound irritation, 
the hurtful judgments, the breach of brotherly ties, which must result from such wounding. 
— Godet. His peace is destroyed, his faith in brotherly love, and the power of Christ’s 
salvation. And all this for the privilege of eating a certain kind of meat in a certain place. 
They had the right to eat it, and to believe it to be harmless. No man could forbid them. 
But they could and ought in love to freely refrain from that which was injuring others. 

16. Let not... your good. Your light, your liberty, your freedom of thought, your 
large views. Be evil spoken of. Because misunderstood, because it led to evil results, 
thus bringing discredit on the cause, and on the very things that are so good and precious 
to you. 
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SEPTEMBER 17. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


ROM. 14:12-23. 


17. For the’ kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 

18. For he that in these things serveth Christ, zs? 
acceptable to God, and approved of men. 

tg. Let us therefore® follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewith one may‘ edify 
another. 

20. For meat destroy not the work of God. All® 
things indeed aze pure ; but z¢ zs evil for that man who 
eateth with offence. 

21. /¢ zs good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak. 

22. Hast thou faith? have 7¢ to thyself before God.® 
Happy zs he that condemneth not himself in that thing 


of: for the kingdom of God is r7 
not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. For 18 
he that herein serveth Christ 
is well-pleasing to God, and 
approved of men. So thenzg 
(2) let us follow after things 
which make for peace, and 
things whereby we may edify 
one another. Overthrow not 20 
for meat’s sake the work of 
God. All things indeed are 
clean: howbeit it is evil for 
that man who eateth with 
offence. It is good not to eat 21 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
to do anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth(4). The22 
faith which thou hast, have 
thou to thyself before God. 
Happy is he that judgeth not 
himself in that which he 


which he alloweth. 


1z Cor. 8: 8. 
Rom. 12 : 18. 
5 Matt. 15: 11. 


22 Cor. 8: 21. 8 Ps. 34: 14. 
#Rom.15:2. 1 Thess. 5: 11. 
6 x John 3 : 21. 


(2) Many anctent authorities read we follow. 
(6) Many anctent authorities add or is offended, 
or is weak. 


17. For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink. “Eating or drinking.” These 
are very small affairs, of little account. In themselves they do not make any one better or 
worse. But there are some things absolutely essential, righteousness in heart and life, 
peace with God and man, and joy in the Holy Spirit, pure heavenly joy. These things must 
be in every disciple; and to destroy these through any insistence on particular kinds of 
eating or drinking would be to act like the soldier who threw away the jewels, but kept the 
casket. 

19. Follow after the things which make for peace. As quickly as possible step 
aside from all strifes about meats and drinks and festivals, and seek love to God and to each 
other, and the peace that is the natural product of that love. — . Doherty, Ph.D. Edify. 
Build up, in character and happiness, not tear down as by the opposite course. 

THIRD, BY THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DENIAL (ver. 20, 21). 

20. For meat, destroy not the work of God. That is paying too high a price for 
any kind of food or pleasure. All things indeed are pure. This is a repetition and 
enforcement of what he had said before, emphasizing the fact that even things good in 
themselves may become a stumbling block and occasion of falling. 

21. It is good. Honorable, noble, worthy. ‘There is nothing, except what is honora- 
ble, Paul means, in abstaining when we sacrifice our liberty»to charity.””— Gode¢, We not 
only have liberty to eat, we have also liberty to abstain from eating. Self-denial for the 
good of others is one of the noblest of all virtues; and refraining from permitted things for 
this reason increases the virtue of the world, while to refrain because compelled by law is 
unworthy, and often demoralizing. 

Note that there is an easy perversion of this truth. We are not to refrain necessarily 
from doing what others object to, or dislike, or oppose as wrong. For by that rule we 
never could do anything, especially could we never advance a reform. Jesus did many 
things that others did not like. Paul advocated opinions, and lived in a manner often 
utterly hateful to many of his brethren. It is only when taking a certain course injures 
others, causes them to stumble into sin, that we are to refrain from doing permissible things. 
Often the acting contrary to the feelings and opinions of others is one of the very best things 
for them. 

FourtTH, THE PRINCIPLE OF FAITH (vers. 22, 23). 

22. Hast thou faith? have it to thyself before God. Faith here means, of course, 
not the faith of the Gospel, but confidence that God in that Gospel has so made all things 
new that there is nothing now common or unclean, but all may be partaken of without 
scruple. — 17, F. Sadler. Wave it to thyself before God. Keep that persuasion to thy- 
self; let it be between thee and thy God; do not parade it before thy brother in such a way 
as to shock his weak prejudices and tempt him to sin.— A. Hovey. 
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Rom. 14: 12-23. LESSON XII. THIRD QUARTER. 


* 5 z th. But he that 
23. And he that doubteth is damned if he eat, be-| (FPO osademned if he > 


thane r 7. eat, because he eateth not of 
cause he eateth not of faith: for whatsoever zs not cat, Necaure ACA aca 


of faith is sin. - of faith is sin (d). 


(c) Or, putteth to the test. (d) Many authorities, some anctent, insert here chap. 16 } 25-27. 


23. He that doubteth. Is unsettled in his conscience as to what is right for himself, 
and so in eating does what he feels to be wrong. He may not be absolutely sure as to the 
effects on others. In very few things can one be. Is damned. Is condemned by God 
and by his conscience. That was an excellent resolution of Jonathan Edwards, expressed 


with the precision of a metaphysician, as well as formed with the piety of a saint: “Resolved _ 


never to do any action about the lawfulness of which I am so doubtful at the time that I 
resolve to inquire afterward, unless I am equally doubtful whether it is lawful to omit it.” 
The preceding note merits deep consideration; for the language of Paul in this verse has 
been often misunderstood — first, by assuming that “faith” here means “ trust in Christ,” 
and secondly, by assuming that whatsoever is “of faith” is holy, because whatsoever is “ not 
of faith” is sinful. 

IV. Modern Problems and their Solution. There are not a few questions contin- 
ually coming up before our young people which must be answered according to the principles 
laid down by Paul. Many of them are connected with amusement or recreation. Is it right 
to dance? to play cards? to play billiards? to go to the theatre? to attend fashionable 
parties? to use tobacco? But first and foremost comes the question of Total Abstinence 
from wine, beer, and the lighter alcoholic drinks. 

I. Ministers and teachers should not merely say to the youthful inquirers that ‘they 
must decide these questions for themselves,” as is too often done. They must decide 
them for themselves, but Christian leaders are to help them to decide, to point out the 
principles on which they must decide, to show them the facts which will guide to a right 
decision, 

Il. The difficulty arises from the fact that these things are not necessarily wrong under 
all circumstances. Every one knows that a piece of pictured cardboard “is nothing,” or a 
billiard ball, or a movement of the feet to music. ‘There are times of sickness or pain when 
most persons would believe that it would be right to take a glass of wine if ordered by a 
physician. It is a common report that many years ago a student was expelled from Yale 
College for bowling, while now that university provides bowling alleys. The principle on 
which it was done still holds, but the circumstances and influences of the act have almost 
entirely changed. 

III. Every one has a right to his liberty in deciding on all these questions. He should 
investigate freely, and decide for himself. ‘ 

IV. But in the use we make of this liberty, we must act under the law of love. We 
must consider the effect of our example upon others, and not do that which will mislead 
them into sin and danger. We have a right not only to our liberty, but also to forego our 
privileges. We have a right to give up wine, beer, and all strong drink for the sake of our 
influence over others. All ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and Christians have a right 
to give up the use of tobacco for the sake of the boys, and to refuse to join in certain amuse- 
ments for the sake of their influence over the young. It is not always a first question 
whether some of these things will harm themselves; a previous question is whether they 
shall not use their right and privilege not to do them under the circumstances. It is not 
required by the law of love to give up everything that others do not approve, but only that 
which injures others. In its application to temperance there is an excellent article on this 
subject by Dr. Trumbull in the Sunday School Times of May 7, 1892, the closing paragraph 
of which is as follows: “In short, even though the Bible does not explicitly command total 
abstinence as the duty of every child of God, the Bible evidently leaves it free to every child 
of God to bea total abstainer if he wishes to be; and therefore it is for the Christian believer 
to do, and to deem it his duty to do, that which, in the light of all that he sees and knows, is 
the best and safest thing to do. Looking around him, every man sees that better men than 
himself have become drunkards through attempting to be moderate drinkers; and he knows 
that there is no certainty that he will not drink to excess if he drinks at all, while he is per- 
fectly safe so long as he remains a total abstainer —as he is privileged to remain. Every man 
sees, moreover, that his example in this matter is sure to influence some who are obviously 
weaker than himself; therefore that, if he drinks at all, he may lead these persons to drink 
to excess. Having the choice between drinking and abstaining, and knowing that by drink- 
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ing he imperils himself and imperils others, while by abstaining he secures safety for himself 
and for others, how can he choose drinking without sinning?” 

Again, “the free man is not to endeavor to persuade the scrupulous man to disregard his 
scruples. For these scruples are a law to him so long as they remain in him. If I think 
they are needless, the product of superstition or ignorance, I may labor to remove them; 
but I may not labor to induce him who possesses them to disregard them. Grant that there 
is no harm in a glass of wine, a game of cards, or attending a theatre. There is harm for 
him who thinks it harmful; harm, therefore, in endeavoring to persuade him to drink wine, 
to play cards, to go to the theatre, while his conscience forbids or even questions. This is 
to set a trap in a brother’s way.” — Lyman Abbott's thoughtful Introduction to Romans, 
chapter 14. 

Harootune, a converted Armenian, was a strong temperance man. He lived among 
those who drank native wine. To one who excused himself by saying, “ Didn’t God make 
grapes?” he replied, “God made dogs; go eat some dog-carcass. God made poisons, too; 

eat them and kill yourself.” — Rev. William A. Dickson. 


LESSON XIII.— SEPTEMBER 24. 


REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT. —So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God. — Rom. 10:17. 


“A great novelist in one of his stories tells of a child that wandered away from her 
home. Every night when it grew dark a candle was set in the window and left to burn 
there all night, to show to the lost one if ever she crept back repentant and desired to return 
that there was a welcome there for her, that love’s place was kept for her within. The 
Bible seems to me like a great palace standing on some mountain top, in the centre of a 
dark world. It has a thousand windows in it, opening on all sides, and in every one of 
them a bright light shines, to tell earth’s lost and weary ones, wandering in the gloom, 
of a home where they will find a welcome if they but come to its door.” — Rev. Fohn KR. 
Miller, D.D. This quarter’s lessons form one of the large bay windows of that palace, 
with eleven outlooks from which to see the truth in different relations. 

In order to have a profitable and an enjoyable review day, two things should have 
previous thought and attention; namely, the fixing in advance upon some distinctive plan 
of review, and its announcement to the school at the beginning of the quarter, so that the 
various lessons can crystallize in the minds of the scholars and teachers in accordance with 
the plan proposed. ‘The conviction just stated has long been a fixed one with me; and I 
recently happened upon some words by Mr. M. C. Hazard, which so happily emphasize 
what I have just said about the reason for selecting and announcing the plan of review at 
the beginning of the quarter, that I take pleasure in repeating his words. He says: “A 
good quarterly review is like an apple —it takes three months to ripen.” Again: “If one 
takes care of his pennies, we are told the dollars will take care of themselves; and so, too, 
if the weekly review is properly taken care of, the quarterly review will manage itself.” — 
Rk. 7. Bonsall in S. S. Times. 


REVIEW FACTS. 
SCRIPTURES. — The lessons extend over the last half of the Acts, chaps. 16 to 28. 


TIME. — 22 years. From A.D. 50, the great council at Jerusalem, to A.D. 63, the close 
of the first imprisonment of Paul at Rome. 


PERSONS. — Paul, Barnabas, Luke, Silas and Timothy, the missionaries, stand in the 
first rank. We have also King Agrippa, Governors Felix, Festus, and Gallio, the commander 
Claudius Lysias, the captain Julius, and an unnamed sea-captain. Of women we have 
Queen Bernice; Drusilla, the wife of the governor; Priscilla, a most intelligent woman who 
trained a preacher; Lydia, a pious merchant; and four prophetesses, daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist. Among Paul’s helpers were Agabus, Apollos, Aquila, Erastus, Jason, Mnason, 
Philip, Paul’s nephew, Publius. Other persons are the jailer, Eutychus, Ananias, Sczeva. 
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LESSON XIII. THIRD QUARTER. 


PLACES. — Athens, Berea, Caesarea, Corinth, Ephesus, Europe, Italy, Jerusalem, Mace- 
donia, Malta, Mediterranean Sea, Miletus, Philippi, Rome, Thessalonica. 


EVENTS.—The third missionary journey; the Macedonian call; the Gospel intro- 
duced into Europe; Paul and Silas singing songs in the night; miraculous deliverance; 
conversion of the jailer; the noble Bereans; Paul on Mars’ Hill; a year and a half at Corinth; 
three years at Ephesus; the baptism of the Holy Ghost; burning the Ephesian books; the 
Ephesian mob; return to Jerusalem; attempts at conciliation; mob in the temple; a con- 
spiracy discovered; Paul at Ceesarea; before Felix; before Agrippa; the voyage to Rome; 
the wreck; Paul at Rome. 

Note the new developments; the progress of the kingdom; special providences, 


EPISTLES. — See the chronological chart of the Acts, page 7. 


REVIEW BY THE AID OF A MAP. 


Since the lessons of this quarter are largely associated with various places, being an 
account of the travels of St. Paul with the events that took place on his journeys, one of the 
best methods of review will be by means of a map. 

In Jom Brown at Oxford, the best scholar is represented as studying his Greek history 
by means of a map and pins with large heads made of differently colored sealing-wax. The 
red-headed pin represented one army, the black another. And as the text described the 
movements of the armies, the pins were moved to the places designated on the map. During 
the late war several of us ministers did the same thing with the various armies. When news 
came of any change we marked it with the pins. This plan gives great vividness to the 
history and assists the memory. Suppose now that we have a large map on the wall. Pre- 
pare a pin with a large sealing-wax head for Paul, and smaller ones of different colors for 
the other missionaries. Take the initial letters of the principal places printed on cardboard, 
so as to be seen across the room, and with a pin fasten them in their proper places on the 
map as fast as the journey is made. Some scholar or class can tell where the next move- 


ment is to be made, and all the events or incidents clustering around each place can be ~ 


noted or described. Pins with fliers of other colors may designate the places to which 
Epistles were written, and still others the places from which they were written. Thus will 
the history given in the Acts be enacted before our eyes, and when all is done, there will be 
a picture of the extent of the progress of the Gospel during the first 33 years, so far as 
represented by Paul. The review should close with the PRACTICAL TEACHINGS of the 
history as a whole. 


OTHER METHODS OF REVIEW. 


While, on the whole, for this quarter’s lessons the map review above described seems” 


incomparably the best, there are other forms of review that may commend themselves to 
other persons and be adapted to other circumstances. 2 

I. THE REview BY Events. Call for the leading events, locate them on the map, 
state the time and their effect on the spread of the Gospel. The Epistles may be noted 
under this method of review. 

Il. THE Worp-PicturE REview. A descriptive word-picture of the more striking 
events being made by the superintendent, or by some teacher, and the school naming the 
event, with time, place, and circumstances. 

III. WRITTEN REVIEWS in answer to select questions. 

ae DoctrinaAL Review. The review centring around the leading teachings of the 
quarter. 
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LESSON 1.—OcropeEr-1. 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. — Rom..1: 8-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/ am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
— Rom. 1: 16. 

TIME. — Written early in the spring of A.D. 58, soon after the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. Nero was emperor at this time. 


PLACE. — Written to the church at Rome from Corinth, at the close 
of the three months’ residence there of Acts 20: 3, the “wintering” of 
Cor 1636. : 


PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY.— Acts 20:1-3. Paul was returning from his 
third missionary journey, on his way to Jerusalem, and with the hope that after a brief interval 
he might visit Rome (Acts 19: 21). 

COMPOSITION. — It was composed, apparently, in the house of a Corinthian Chris- 
tian, Gaius or Caius (Rom. 16:23; see 1 Cor. 1:14); dictated by St. Paul, and written 
down by one Tertius. — Cambridge Bible. 


LANGUAGE. — Paul writes in Greek because (1) Greek was universally understood 
among the half-foreign poorer classes of the imperial city. — Farrar. (2) Greek was the 
more familiar language to Paul, his native language, and he could write more perfectly in 
this language. (3) Greek was by far the most perfect language in which to embalm for all 
ages the word of God Paul had to speak. 


THE EPISTLE WAS SENT by a Christian woman, a deaconess named Phebe, 
who was about to sail from one of the ports of Corinth to Rome. 


THE CHURCH AT ROME was composed of Fews and Gentiles, the latter predom- 
inating. — 4/jord. The name of the original founder of the Roman church has not been 
preserved to us by history, nor even celebrated by tradition. ‘ Early church tradition,” says 
Farrar, “is indeed almost unanimous in asserting that St. Peter was martyred at Rome, but 
his visit to the city did not long precede his death.” It is probable that private Christians, 
converted in Palestine, even as early as the great outpouring of the spirit on Pentecost (Acts 
2:10), made their way to Rome; but probably the larger number of those who introduced 
the Gospel at Rome were converted in various places under the preaching of Paul himself. 
There was continual intercourse between Rome and the cities of Greece and Asia Minor. 
We know too from the greetings in chapter 16 that Paul was acquainted with a number of 
Christians there. ‘“ According to Dr. Schaff, the Jews in Rome itself ‘numbered from twenty 
to thirty thousand souls, had seven synagogues and three cemeteries.’” — Rev. D. B. Ford. 
See Lesson XI., Third Quarter, for an account of Rome. 

THE OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE, written to a church he had never visited, 
was apparently (1) to send a greeting to his many friends who had gone there, and assure 
them of his abiding affection; (2) to prepare the way for his visit to them which he was 
planning to make; (3) to comfort and instruct those who had been struggling along without 
any apostle to keep them from error or lead them into larger truth. 
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Rom. 1: 8-17. LESSON I. eRe QUARTER. 


A BRIEF STUDY OF THE EPISTLE. — Coleridge has called Romans “the 
most profound book in existence.” Its SUBJECT is: — 


THe Way OF SALVATION BY FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST; that is, JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH; 
that is, THE REMEDY FOR SIN. 


1. Introduction (1: I-15). 3. Practical Teaching (12: I-15: 13). 
2. Doctrinal Teaching (1: 15-11:36). | 4. Personal (15: 14-16: 23). 
5. Benediction (16: 24-27). 


Chapter. Chapter. : 

1, The development of sin. g. Paul’s theodicy. 

2. God’s dealing with the heathen, 10, Paul’s missionary argument. 

3. Justification by faith. 11, Christianity and Judaism. 

4. The Old Testament doctrine of faith. 12. Paul’s law of ethics. 

5: 1-4. The fruits of justification. : 13. The Christian state. ; ; 

5: 12-21. The universality of redemption evi- | 14. Paul’s principles of casuistry —the law 
denced by the universality of the fall. of love and the law of liberty. 

6. The doctrine of redemption. 15. Exhortations and messages, 

7. The battle of life. 16, Paul as a personal friend. 

8. More than conquerors. — Irom Headings in Abbott on Romans. 


8. First,’ I thank my God through Jesus Christ for| First, I thank my God8 


5 . : th h Jesus Christ for you 
you all, that” your faith is spoken of throughout the | 3°75 Hoe your ath lager. 


whole world.’ claimed throughout the whole 


1; Cor.1:4. Phil. r:3. Col.1r:3,4. 31 Thess.1:2. Philem. 4. (a) Or, because. 
pute 3 4 ren nO2ng. x Dhess. 1:8. s 


EXPLANATORY. 


Paul, after a graceful introduction, and benediction of “Grace to you, and peace,” gives 
his reasons for writing to a church he has never visited, though it was far from being 
unknown to him. 

I. Paul’s Interest in the Church at Rome. — Vers. 8-10. 8. First. Before speaking 
of other things. I thank. Paul’s first impulse was one of gratitude, a mark of a noble and 
spiritual mind. He rejoiced in the rays of the sun and did 

not first look for the spots on its surface. My God. 


God. He was under God’s care. He was God’s 
child and servant. He had received much 
from God. He had personal communion 
with him as friend with friend. Through 
Jesus Christ. But for whose birth 
and death there had been no 
blessing from God to man; 
and no thanks from man to 
God (comp. 7:25; Heb. 
13:15).— 7. Avar Beet, 
D.D,. Foryouall. With- 
out exception, for every 
true convert from sin, 
Parchment Case and Rolls. whether great or small, 
whether Great-heart or 
Little-faith, is a reason for gratitude. That your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. The report would naturally spread in every direction from the imperial 
capital. “All roads lead to Rome,” and therefore whatever is in Rome can go everywhere. 
Norge. There must have been some brightness of faith shining from great trials or great 
activities, “saints in Ceesar’s household,” in noble contrast with the heathen lives around 
them, that should make the faith of these Roman Christians worth reporting so widely. 
Note that the progress of the Gospel in any region, and the fruit of the Gospel in any 


person, is a blessing to every Christian in every place. It increases his comfort, it strengthens 
his faith, it confirms his hope. 
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9. For* God is my witness,? whom I serve with my Ll Ag ae bee 7 
nial ave 8 . . . » ForGodism 
Spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without ceasing I whomI serve in my spirit in> 


make mention of you always in my prayers ; ae hee ee 


10. Making? request, if by any means now at length | of you, always in ap peeyets 

a 6 4 : making request, if by any ro 
I might have a prosperous journey by * the will of God | means now at length } fy 
to come unto you. be prospered (4) by the will of 


5 God to come unto you. Forrr 
x1. For I long to see you, that I may impart unto| long to see you, that 1 may _ 

oe = _| impart unto you some spir- 

you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be estab- | iP? ait io the ene net 
lished ; Bs H euecuey that 1s, thatzr2 

12. That is, that I may be comforted together with ee cee ean ea 


you, by the mutual faith both of you and me. other's faith, both yours and 
N ‘ mine. And I would not have 13 

13. Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, | you ignorant, brethren, that 

a oftentimes I purposed to come 

= oftentimes I purposed to come unto you (but| into you (and was hindered 

was* let hitherto) that I might have some® fruit | hitherto), that I might have 


among you also, even as among other Gentiles. sone Bite ALE eas 


1Rom.9:1x. 2 Cor. 1: 23. 2 Acts 27: 23. 5 Rom. 15 : 23, 32. 1 Thess. 3: 10. (6) Gr. in. 
4 James 4:15. 5 Acts 16:7. x Thess. 2:18. 6 Phil. 4:17. 


9. For God is my witness. “There could be no other witness to his practice in his 
secret prayers but God.” — A/ford. Whom I serve with my spirit. Not merely in 
form, but with his whole nature. His inmost soul was in the service. Without ceasing 
I make mention of you. Whenever I pray, I think of you, and make the request that 
follows. Note the punctuation in the Rev. Ver. 

to. Making request, if by any means, etc. The answer to this prayer, by the will 
of God, is one of the most interesting examples of the way God sometimes answers prayers 
to be found in the history of God’s people. See Third Quarter, Lessons VII., VIII., IX. 

Il. Paul’s Missionary Impulse. — Vers. 11-15. 11. For I long to see you, not 
from idle curiosity, but that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift. Such as are 
referred to in 1 Cor. 12: 1-10. He would be the medium through whom the Holy Spirit 
would bestow his precious gifts, like those on Pentecost at Jerusalem, and later at Ephesus, 
but especially his gifts of love, faith, truth, the power to teach and to help, joy, and all the 
fruits of the Spirit. As a rule God gives his best gifts to us through other souls. Paul knew 
that he had helped others, and therefore could help these Christians. To the end ye may 
be established. In the truth and in character, without which no one can be established 
in anything. Note the modest form of the expression, in the passive voice. Paul seeks 
the results only, and does not say “that I may establish you.” At best he is only the 
instrument. 

12. That I may be comforted. The original word means “ exhorted,” “instructed,” 
“consoled,” and is a compound of “ with” and the name given to the Holy Spirit in John 
14, “the Paraclete,” “the Comforter.” Paul doubtless intended it to be used with a wide 
meaning. Our word “comfort” means “strong together,” strength coming from others, 
Together. All spiritual strength-giving is mutual; he that gives receives, and he that 
receives gives in receiving; thus every minister of spiritual things is spiritually strengthened 
together with those to whom he ministers. It is this profound truth of the spiritual life 
which Paul here recognizes. — Addo#, By the mutual faith. “Paul guards himself 
against any possible appearance of underestimating the Christian standing of his readers,” 
by placing himself in the same position with them. ; 

13. Brethren. The most common designations of Christians in the New Testa- 
ment are “disciples,” “saints,” “brethren”; but these different terms are found in 
very different proportions in different parts of the New Testament. The following table 
shows this very plainly : — 


Gospels. Acts. Epistles. 
Disciples . . . 230 times. 30 times. Otimes. _ 
Saints..... Otimes. 4times. 55 times. 


Brethren... 15 times. 30times, 190 times, about. 


This difference suggests several instructive reflections. Of these three terms, “ brethren” is 
the one that points most distinctly to the union of Christians in one family of God, one body 
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14. I} am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the| in the rest of the Gentiles. wi 

Barbarians ; both to the wise, and to the unwise. to Barbarians, both to the wise 
15. So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach ane eee ee ee 

the gospel to you that are at Rome also. to preach the gospel to you 


ict = that in Rome. For x6 
16. For Iam? not ashamed of the gospel of Christ : | #!8° that are a Rome. tne 


for it is the® power of God unto salvation to every | gospel: for it is the power of 
° 4 < dal tk God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth ;* to the Jew first, and also to the | one that believeth; to the Jew 


Greek first, and also to the Greek. 


1x Cor. 9: 16. 2Ps. 40:9, 10. Mark 8: 38. 8 Cor. 1:18. 4 Luke 2 : 30-32; 24: 47. 


of Christ, which is the Church.— Albert NV. Arnold, D.D. Oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you. As in Acts 19:21. The same fact is referred to again in 15:21, 22. 
But was let. Hindered. That I might have some fruit. He desires the fruits of the 
Spirit fully developed in as many persons as possible. So long as there is more progress to 
be made by the individual disciple, Paul is anxious to aid in that work. So long as there 
are those without the Gospel, he is anxious to make known to them its blessings. True 
religion is always missionary in its spirit. 

14. I am debtor. I am under obligation. Having received the Gospel as a trust for 
others, I must give them the blessed message. Nothing they had done put him under 
obligation. But he owed to his Father, whose children all men are, and to his Saviour, who 
died for all, that he should make known to them their inheritance among the saints. 
“Noblesse oblige,” “rank imposes obligation.” If we have received any good from our 
Father, — rank, money, talent, truth, — we are under obligation to use it for the good of our 
brothers. Both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians. The civilization of the world 
was Greek. The Roman culture even was of Greek origin. The Greek language was the 


language of culture and philosophy. In all countries then the educated classes studied _ 


Greek literature. The Barbarians were the uncivilized nations. To the wise. The edu- 
cated, the talented, the refined, those acquainted with literature, philosophy, and science. 
And to the unwise. The ignorant and degraded. All of them need the Gospel. The 
learned need it and the unwise are capable of receiving it. The church that seeks only 
after the wealthier and learned classes is a foreordained failure. 

15. As much as in me is. My desire is to preach in Rome, but I must wait the 
unfolding of God’s wise providence, who alone has hitherto prevented me. Preach... at 
Rome also. This was the climax of faith and courage. He so believed in the Gospel that 


he would place it in competition with the wealth and culture and power and business activi- _ 
ties of the capital of the world. He had no fear for the Gospel. Moreover, Rome was 


“the common sink of all the worst vices of humanity, and therefore the noblest sphere for 
evangelic zeal” (Lightfoot), and the most difficult field for the work of converting men from 
sin to holiness. Here was a test of the Gospel power. To preach in Rome and arouse all 
its evil elements backed by the power of Nero was a supreme test of courage. It was 
Daniel going into the den of lions, or the three worthies into the fiery furnace. 

III. The Gospel the Power of God.—Ver. 16. ForI amnot ashamed. Giving 
the reason why he is willing to preach the Gospel in Rome. To preach that a poor Jew, 
a crucified Jew, had been raised from the dead, and was the King and Saviour of all the 
world, might easily be regarded as something to be ashamed of in the capital of the world, 
amid imperial magnificence and the splendor of heathen temples. “ Even historians, like 
Tacitus and Suetonius, saw in ‘ Christus,’ whom they both mention, little more than a ring- 
leader of turbulent Jews.” For it is the power of God unto salvation. It is God’s 
instrument for the salvation of men, able to produce the needed results. The Gospel is a 
new power, a new force emanating from God, that shall accomplish the work for which it 
was sent. “ What the apostle assumed as certain has now been confirmed by the experience 
of many centuries. The cross, which, with all its associations, conveyed no thoughts to the 
Greek, the Roman, or the Jew, but of the lowest and most infamous punishment, is now 
enshrined in our most famous works of art, in our greatest historical recollections, in our 
deepest feelings of devotion.” — Dean Stanley. 

THE END; UNTO SALVATION. This power has a particular object, — salvation. What 
is salvation? Forgiveness of sins, return to God the Father, deliverance from the punish- 
ment of sin, welcome to heaven, restoration of the soul to its true condition of spiritual 
health. It is deliverance from the ruin wrought by sin, and restoration to the holy will, the 
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OCTOBER I. THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. Rom. 1: 8-17. 


17. For therein is the righteousness of God revealed | For therein is revealed a17 
: a x : a kee : hin 2 righteousness of God (c) by 
from faith to faith: as it is written, The?! just shall live | faith unto faith: as it is 
‘ written, But the righteous 
by faith. shall live (c) by faith. 


| tHaby2: 45° Gal. 3sx1z. Heb. 10: 38. (c) Gr. from, 


heavenly character, the loving nature, the spiritual life and health, the grace and glory, 
imaged in Jesus Christ. 

CHRIST THE POWER oF Gop. I. Christ is the power of God because in the Divine- 
Human Saviour are all the sources of power by which sin can be overcome. (1) Convic- 
tion of sin; (2) a way of forgiveness; (3) a revelation of God and heaven and duty; 
(4) divine authority; (5) human sympathy; (6) divine aid in the Holy Spirit; (7) a revela- 
tion of our danger; (8) a kindling of hope; (9) the drawing of the love of God; (10) a 
perfect example. II. Christ is shown to be the power of God dy the obstacles it overcomes. 
Power is measured in two ways: by the difficulties it overcomes, and by what it does in spite 
of these difficulties. Now the cleansing of the human heart from sin, the removal of sin 
from the world, is the most difficult achievement proposed to man. Human art and civili- 
zation and labor can do almost everything but this. Here human religions and philosophies 
are a failure. Here is that which says “ lhus far, and no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” III. Christ is shown to be the power of God dy what it has accomplished 
notwithstanding this obstacle. It has changed the face of the world, it has renovated its 
morals, it has lifted whole nations to a high state of civilization, it is renewing the worst of 
men, and yearly changing multitudes of lives for the better. It has doubled the number of 
Christians in the last eighty years. If you take a map of the world like those made by the 
Government Census Bureau, and put the countries in white where is the highest morality and 
the greatest happiness, and darken the color as the morality darkens, and place beside it a 
missionary map with the Christianized countries in white, while the color darkens as the 
Christianity grows impure, and the countries descend into the blackness of heathenism, the 
two maps will almost exactly coincide. Where is the most of Christ crucified, there are 
the purest morality and the happiest lives. IV. Christ is the power of God, not only in 
overcoming sin, but for destroying all other evils, —sickness, sorrow, death, temptation, 
ignorance. To every one that believeth. Believing is the means by which the salvation 
is received. The light of the sun is abundant for every one who will open his eyes. Water 
is unlimited for every one who will drink. Salvation is offered to all the world, to every 
one who accepts it, receiving it in his heart by faith. See next verse. To the Jew first. 
In time. Christ was a Jew and preached first to them, but it was meant also to the Greek, 
the representative of all Gentiles. nt 

IV. The Means; Faith. —Ver.17. For therein, in the Gospel, is the righteous- 
ness of God (better, God’s righteousness) revealed. The righteousness of God, as Paul 
uses that term, is the true character of God, as manifested to the world in the person of his 
Son. — Abbott. From faith to faith. (1) Righteousness proceeds from faith, and is 
revealed to faith. — Addott. (2) We know what the righteousness of God is, by means of 
faith, by accepting what God says, by receiving his Son Jesus the Christ, by the experience 
of righteousness through faith; and this revelation is to faith, to more faith. (3) The 
process of revealing the righteousness of God goes on from one degree of faith to another. 
Each upward step in faith gives a broader and clearer view of God’s righteousness. “ Lord, 
increase our faith.” As it is written in Hab. 2:4. This is three times quoted in the New 
Testament, here and in Gal. 3: 11, and Heb. 10:38. The just shall live by faith. These 
words were spoken by Habakkuk in reference to the invasion of the Chaldeans under 
Nebuchadnezzar (8.c. 608-605). The people had been growing very corrupt. Their pun- 
ishment was at hand. There was only one way of escape, by righteousness, by obedience to 
God, which would come from believing his messages through his prophets. Even Jehoiakim, 
who cut up Jeremiah’s prophecy with his penknife, and threw it into his parlor fire (Jer. 
36: 19-31), could have been saved by believing the message, and obeying; but he threw 
away his last opportunity (see Lessons for 1892, 1st Quar. Less. VIII.). And even if the 
nation had perished, any individuals could have been saved by faith, for “no matter what 
their outward calamities, they should have a life of God in their souls by which they should 
enjoy peace and tranquillity.” So through Jesus Christ, those who believe his word and 
obey it (are righteous) shall live, shall have eternal life. And more than this, a truly righteous 
life is always a life of faith. (1) All righteousness is imperfect without faith, a loving, obe- 
dient trust in God. What is a child’s obedience to his parent’s command, if there is no 
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loving, trusting spirit? Who calls such obedience true righteousness? (2) No one is able 
to become righteous without faith. All efforts to be good alone, without help from God, 
without receiving his spirit and his aid through faith, must be failures. (See next Lesson.) 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Probably the most suggestive commentary on Romans is Lyman Abbott’s Illustrated 
Commentary ($1.75, A. S. Barnes & Co., N.Y.) for those who can sift truth from error. 
Next would come the American Commentary (Baptist Pub. Soc., $2.00), the Commentary 
by C. Hodge (1889 ed. Presbyterian); by J. A. Beet (Wesleyan, $2.00, Whitaker, N.Y.); 
by Sadler (Epis., $2.00, Pott & Co., N.Y.); by Godet (Am. ed., $2.50, Funk & Wagnalls, 
N.Y.); by John R. Miller ($1.50); by Cowles; by Shedd; by Stuart. The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools; the Revision Commentary ; Alford’s New Testament for English Readers ; 
Schaff’s Popular Commentary, and most of the general Commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment. Vincent’s Studies in the New Testament is capital. Butler’s Bible Work is helpful. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


x. We get much from the study of the Epistle as a whole, which we do not obtain by 
detached portions. 

2. What a freight.of truth and blessing a single letter carries! It is quite possible that 
many teachers might make a larger use of letter-writing to their scholars. 

3. It is a good thing to have the mind full and overflowing with a great subject. 

4. Romans is a very hard, deep, doctrinal book, but out of its hard rock come some of 
the rarest gems and finest gold of practical truths that have ever enriched the life of man. 

5. We should charge our memory with the choicest portions of this Epistle. 

6. Here we have man’s need and God’s way of salvation set before us. 


7. Ver. 8. Every Christian grace and virtue, every holy life, and every noble deed, 


enriches the whole Church, yea, the whole human race. 

8. Ver. 10. God answers every earnest prayer, but often in strange and unexpected 
ways. 

g. Ver. 14. Whosoever has any of God’s gifts, or has experienced his salvation, is 
thereby laid under obligation to make them of use to others. 

to. Ver. 16. The Gospel of Jesus has proved itself to be the greatest power ever con- 
ceived for the saving and uplifting of men. 

11. Therefore we can trust it for ourselves under all circumstances, and can confidently 
commend it to others. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


THE WHOLE EpisTLe. Spend sufficient time on the Epistle as a whole, —its place in 
the Bible history, and the course of its thought. 
Learn By Heart, and the scholars also, some of the choicest passages. 


SUBJECT, —THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


I, THANKS FOR WHAT THE GOSPEL HAS DONE (vers. 8-10). 

Illustration. Joseph’s wagons convinced Jacob that the story of his son in Egypt was 
true. Men declared that Fulton could not make his steamship go; that steamships could 
not cross the ocean; that telegraphs were impossible. acts gave assurance. When I first 
went up Mount Holyoke in the car, and was told that the rope never failed; when I looked 
up almost a thousand feet to the top of Wiffel tower, and learned that fourteen million people 
had been carried up in its elevators without an accident, I felt confident to try the experi- 
ment myself. So every triumph of the Gospel, every manifestation of its power, is a strong 
reason for gratitude. 

IJ. MutuaL HELP IN THE GOSPEL (vers. II, 12). 

Illustration. He who receives but does not give is like the Dead Sea. All the fresh 
floods of Jordan cannot sweeten its dead, salt depths. So all the streams of God’s bounty 
cannot sweeten a heart that has no outlet, is ever receiving, yet never full and overflowing. 
— Fosiah Strong. 

Illustration. What makes a piece of barren ground into a city? It is simply mutual 
giving and receiving. Railroads and steamboats bring all manner of material into the place, 
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where it is manufactured and distributed. Giving and receiving makes us rich. This prin-~ 
' ciple is true of the mind and heart, as well as of material things. 

Illustration. “TI confess that 1 have very little interest in people,” said a clear-thinking 
young man to his friend recently; “but I have a very great interest in persons.” That was 
a sign of growth and insight which some persons never come to. It is told of an eminent 
senator of the United States that he once responded to an invitation to meet a man who had 
suffered from some great injustice: “I am so much taken up with plans for the benefit of 
the race that I have no time for individuals.” Julia Ward Howe, the recipient of the reply, 
pasted it into her album, with the caustic comment: “ When last heard from, our Maker 
had not reached this altitude.” — AH. C. Trumbull. With all his care for all the churches, 
Paul had a deep personal interest in individuals. 

III. Our GospeL DEBT TO THE WORLD (vers. 13-15). 

Illustration. Loch Katrine, embowered among the highlands of Scotland, a poem in 
water, immortalized in story and song till it seems almost transfigured with a glory beyond 
its natural beauty and charm, is yet the source of the water supply of the city of Glasgow, 
flowing down among the homes of the poor, cleansing the filth from the streets, bringing 
refreshment, cheer, comfort, cleanliness, and health everywhere. So to every one who has 
the living water — and all the more if it is possessed amid wealth, culture, education, talent, 
—is given the privilege of sending the living water in copious streams to the heathen, to 
the poor, to the sinful, to all who are in need. “TI will bless thee and make thee a blessing.” 

IV. THE GOsPEL THE POWER OF GOD (vers, 16, 17). 

Illustration. It is the power of God for salvation. A recent editorial in the Advance 
says that there is no way of reaching the masses except by leading them to repentance and 
faith. ‘The churches have no idea how a class of people who support one or two saloons. 
on a block can at the same time support comfortable homes. They do not know how a, 
man can spend his money in a saloon at night and the next day buy carpets, chairs, and 
pictures for his house with it. Christianity is a power, but it has no patent elevator for lift-. 
ing a young man loaded down with bad habits to the top story of success. In fact, it is, 
disposed to class the search for such a device with the efforts to invent a perpetual motion 
machine, or to discover the alchemy which will turn all metals into gold. Nor can the 
churches get away from the law of righteousness. That law is a law of prosperity. It is so 
written in the Old Testament and in the New. ‘Do this that you may prosper.’ ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.’ This principle of 
the kingdom, like all divine laws, is always fulfilling itself. A man lives in an alley or cellar, 
is converted, becomes a Christian, moves out on a good street, and finally goes up town. 
A community is God-fearing, Sabbath-keeping. Its families prosper. Its young men go 
out and accumulate fortunes. They endow colleges and help to build churches and support: 
them. You cannot overthrow the principle. It is the vital connection between spiritually 
awakened energy and material effect or result. Charging that the churches are in possession 
of the prosperous people is only putting the cart before the horse. A proper statement ts that 
true church life results in prosperity.” — The Advance. 


LESSON II.— Ocroser 8. 


REDEMPTION IN CHRIST.— Rom. 3: 19-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus. — ROM. 3: 24. 


THE SECTION of the epistle which should be studied in connection with this lesson 
extends from 1:18 to 4: 25. 

READ also chaps. 7, 10: I-13. 

TREASURES to be learned by heart: 2:4, 11; 3:26; 7:24, 25; 10:1, 4,9, 10, 
14, 15. 

THE COURSE OF THOUGHT.—The susjxcr is, how men can be saved from 
sin. They cannot be saved by the deeds of the law, for as a matter of fact they have all. 
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failed in obedience to law. What have the Gentiles achieved under the law of conscience 
and of nature, — these Roman citizens whose glory is in their Roman law? Behold, for 
answer, the awful picture in 1: 21-32. But the Jews, exalted in privilege, with their book 
of the law and their divine training, looking down from this height upon the heathen, — 
have they become holy by the law? No; for they in their measure break the law of God as 
do the Gentiles (chap. 2). But is there no advantage in being a Jew then, and in possessing 
the lawof God? Certainly (3:1). But if men sin in spite of this law they are guilty before 
God, and must be condemned by him. They can see their portrait in their own Scriptures 
(3:9-19). Allare under sin. The whole world is guilty before God. By the deeds of the 
law can no flesh be justified before God. Is there no remedy then? no salvation? ies: 
God has provided a way in Jesus Christ, who manifests the divine righteousness, who has 
made atonement for sin through his blood; and by faith in him all who believe are justified, 
forgiven the past, and made holy in heart and life. 


NOTE that the original words translated by such different terms, from the necessity of 
the English language, “ rightedus,” “righteousness,” “just,” justified,” “justification,” are 
forms of the same words, dikazos, “ righteous,” “just.” And so are the two words “faith” 
and “ believe” forms of the same root, fzstzs, pzstuo. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Need of a Way of Salvation. — Ver. 19. Ever since the fall of man 
God had been working in two parallel lines for his redemption, — one with the Gentiles 
‘through conscience and natural law, the other with the Jews through a divine revelation 
and training. 4 

FirsT, THE GENTILES. The moral condition of the Roman Empire, amid the glory of 
its military achievements that made Rome the mistress of the world; in the height of its 
intellectual supremacy, producing works which have aided the education of the world for 
eighteen centuries, and are still a part of the training of every educated person in Christen- 
dom; under the power of a law which is still the basis of civilized legislation; amid the 
triumphs of wealth and luxury, —is portrayed in the terrible indictment of chap. I: 21-32, 
which the contemporary literature of the day fully confirms, as do the startling revelations 
from the ruins of Pompeii. Dr. Lyman Abbott says, “There are six indications of the moral 
life of a community, either of which is significant; when they all agree in their testimony, 
they afford a nearly infallible test of its true character.” 

I. As to zwdustry. “ All honorable industry was dishonorable in Rome”; one half the 
inhabitants were slaves, wretchedly treated. ‘The wages of a day-laborer did not exceed 
12 or 15 cents a day.” : = 

2. As to social habits. “The accumulation of wealth, in the hands of the few, was as 
dangerous a symptom of demoralization as the poverty, the ignorance, and the moral degrada- 
tion of the many.” “The excesses of lust can only be suggested by saying that they paral- 
leled the excesses of cruelty; and these surpass imagination.” 

3. As to the family. “Divorce was as free and as frequent as the most libidinous 
advocate of free-lust in our own age could desire.” “Cicero repudiated his wife because 


he was short of money and wanted a new dowry.” “ Prostitution became honorable.” 
“Chastity had become a perilous virtue.” ‘ Marriages became infrequent, childlessness 
common.” 


4. As to the government. It was a military despotism. “The evils of unlimited power 
have had many tragical illustrations in human history, but none to compare with that 
afforded by the eighty years covered by the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, 
Vitellius, and Domitian.” The senate was so abject, and the courts so corrupt, that the 
people had in them no aid for overthrowing the bitter despotism that crushed them. 

5. As to education. “Such a government did nothing for the education of youth. 
Rome contained nothing approximating to a public school system.” “The ability to write 
well, if not to read, was a badge rather of the servile than the honorable class.” “ Educa- 
tion was confined to a few persons, and limited to few and superficial themes.” 

6. As to religion, There was almost no faith in the gods, though temples were built 
with increasing splendor, and established forms were scrupulously observed; yet “the people 
laughed in the theatres at the popular satires of the gods whom they worshipped in the 
temples. Cicero and Czesar were both high officers of religion, though both disbelieved it.” 
As usual with the decline of faith, came the rise of superstition and belief in all manner of 
portents and auguries. Religion had no practical bearing on the moral life except to de- 
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grade it. “ Worship and vice were not inconsistent.” In many cases worship ministered 
to vice. 

ILLustTRaTION. “The traveller in the Hartz mountains is sometimes startled by a gigan- 
tic apparition in the clouds which are about him, until he discovers that his every gesture is 
repeated by the image which for the moment aroused his superstitious awe. The gods of 
Greece and Rome were but gigantic reflections cast upon the clouds by Greek and Roman 
life.” “The gods of Homer and Virgil are not only feasting gods, but roystering, baccha- 
nalian, drunken gods. They are not only sensuous, marrying and giving in marriage; they 
are openly and grossly licentious; adultery and rape are divine. They are vindictive, pas- 
sionate, intriguing, mendacious. They are deifications of Ahab and Jezebel, of Machiavelli 
and Lucretia Borgia, of Henry VIII. and Catherine de Medici, Well cried Vespasian on 
his death-bed, ‘ Woe is me, for I am about to become a god.’” — Abbott. 

SECOND, THE JEws. The Jews thought that, because they were set apart for a higher 
training, by special revelation and care, therefore they would be saved whether they did 
right or wrong. They were God’s own people; how could they be lost? But Paul shows 
them that salvation is salvation from sin, and they were not saved from sin. And lest they 
should not see this, he brings a picture of sinful men, Jews and Gentiles, out of their own 
Scriptures (3: 10-18). 

19. Now we know that what things soever the law. One general name for their 
Scriptures. Saith. Namely, the words quoted in vers. 10-18. It saith to them who are 
under the law. To whom the law was given. Therefore the description of sinners given 
aboye applies to the Jews. They are sinners and exposed to condemnation. That (in order 
that) every mouth may be stopped. From denying their sin and guilt; for there stood the 
law by their side, forever declaring that they knew their duty and yet refused to doit. And 
all the world may become guilty before God. Or as in Rey. Ver., may be brought under 
the judgment of God, be exposed to his condemnation as guilty, and without excuse. 

Note. The descriptions of the sinfulness of Jews and Gentiles recorded in Romans are 
not intended to imply that every Jew and Gentile was such a monster of iniquity in outward 
conduct. A long list of worthy Jews described in the Scriptures declares the contrary. And 
Cornelius, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates, and many other heathen are among the number of 
whom it is said, “‘ In every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him” (Acts 10: 35). But this description shows the possibilities in sin; what sin is, 
not inthe seed, but in the harvest; not in the upas bud, but in the upas tree; not in the 
blossom, but in the fruit. It shows what sin can become under favoring circumstances, in a 
rich soil, with free opportunity for development. But every sin carries with it this 
possibility. 

ILLUSTRATION. Like Mokanna, the prophet of the silver veil, sin at first seems like some 
angel *6 Sent to free the world from every bond and stain, 

And bring its primal glories back again.” 
But when the silver veil is torn away and its hideous features are revealed, it may well say 
with the veiled prophet to Zelica, 


“Here, judge if hell, with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing I am.” 


REFERENCES. President Edwards’ experience of sinfulness, as related in his life; Alci- 

biades’ feelings in the presence of Socrates, as related in McCosh’s Divine Government, 
. 300. 

° eet Some years ago a brilliant and witty lecturer entitled one of his lectures 
“Tn search of the man of sin.” He found sin in the city, in trade, in politics, everywhere, 
but finally returning to his native village he found the elements of all those sins there, and 
at last looking into his own heart, and seeing there the seeds from which grew all the crimes 
he had attacked in others, declares, “I am the man of sin.” 

Note that the picture of sin here given shows the pressing necessity for a Redeemer, — 
for some means of deliverance. 
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II. Salvation cannot be gained by the Law.—Ver. 20. Therefore. Rather de- 
cause. The apostle is giving the reason for his conclusion in verse 19. By the deeds of 
the law. Such deeds as the law prescribes. The law of which Paul here speaks is the will 
of God revealed for man’s obedience, the universal rule of duty. It is not to be restricted 
to the Mosaic law. — Hodge. No flesh. No human being. Be justified. Freed from 
condemnation, pardoned, treated as righteous; and also made righteous in fact. See Ps. 
32:2; Rom. 5:18, 21; 10:4, 10; Gal. 3:21; 5:4-6; Phil. 3:9; James 2: 23. 

JusTIFICATION. “Sin,” says Abbott, “works two evils in the human soul; it separates. 
the soul from God; it disorders the soul in itself; it is both an estrangement and a disease.” 
Now justification is “rightening,” “the setting the soul right in its relations with God,” and 
includes the removal of both the evils sin works. It implies (1) forgiveness, the being re- 
ceived into the family of God, and treated as if we had never sinned; surrounded by love 
and made heirs of God. (2) The deing made righteous and holy in fact. Righteousness is. 
necessarily the object of religion. God’s work in us cannot be complete till we are perfectly 
holy in heart and in life, even as God is holy. Justification as contrasted with sanctification 
lays the emphasis on the first of these. As the remedy for sin it must include both. It is. 
true that most theologians, in theological language, confine the term “justification” to the 
meaning of acquittal, forgiveness, declaring righteous, and use “sanctification” to describe 
the making men actually holy. But it is simply a matter of nomenclature, and both works. 
are included in their theology and experience. 

No JUSTIFICATION BY THE Law. (1) The fact that those under the law, — natural law 
and revealed law, — in the two experiments “ tried on a grand scale in human history,” are 
yet so full of sin as described above, shows that the law alone was a sorrowful failure and 
could not make men righteous. The good men under the law were not made good by the 
law, but by faith, as Paul takes a whole chapter (4) to prove in the case of Abraham. So 
such heathen as Cornelius, the Roman centurion, and Socrates, the Greek philosopher, it is. 
clear, did not obtain their goodness from the law. 

The law is equally a failure in the struggles of the individual soul after true holiness. 
Paul’s own experience is here expressed. Luther laid aside his ambitions and begged from 
door to door for his monastery, and climbed the steps of Pilate’s staircase in Rome on his. 


knees, Hyacinthe became a barefooted Carmelite and submitted to the humiliating priva-. 


tions of that austere sect. But none of them could reach in that way the righteousness they 
sought. They could only enter into the battle of life described in the first part of Rom. 8,. 
without a glimpse of the victory at the close of the chapter. 

(2) There is nothing in the law alone that can make men holy. From the very begin- 
ning there was something of another redemptive force joined with it. Herbert Spencer, in: 
his Social Statics, says, without any thought of confirming Paul’s opinion, ‘‘ Education alone: 
never makes a man better. Creeds pasted on the memory, good principles learned by rote, 
lessons in right and wrong, will not eradicate vicious propensities. . . . All history, both of 
the race and the individual, goes to prove that in a majority of cases precepts do not act at 
all... . But if in place of making a child understand that this thing is right and the other 
wrong, you make it fee/ that they are so, if you make virtue Joved and vice Joathed, if you 
produce a state of mind to which proper behavior is natural, spontaneous, instinctive, you 
do some good.” Now this is exactly what the Gospel does when it gives the new heart and 
fills the soul with the love of God. Law and penalty are not reformatory. They are neces- 
sary as the preparation for and condition of reformation, as ploughing the ground will not 
produce a crop, but yet is necessary if we would reap a harvest. Hence all reformatory 
prisons introduce other elements to work with the penalties. Dr. Abbott, usually so clear: 
and appreciative, seems to me to be strangely far from the fact when he speaks in this con- 
nection of “the essential spirit of Puritanism, which aimed and still aims to set right both 
community and individuals by setting over community and individuals a law of life and 
conduct and requiring obedience to it, under penalty of conscience in the individual, of the 
rod in the family, of fine or stocks or prison in the community.” I refer to this because 
others have expressed the same view of the Puritans. On the contrary, the “essential spirit 
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of Puritanism,” that on which it laid its most distinctive emphasis, was, and is, the zeces- 
sity of a new heart or justification by faztk. It believed and believes in law. It is stricter 
than most, but its stress is on conversion and the new heart, and it never dreamed of making 
the world better by the law alone. 

(3) The law has no power to forgive. Even perfect keeping of the law in the future 
would not atone for past sins. It could not change the fact, nor remove the guilt, nor take 
away the punishment. 

ILLUSTRATION. One gentleman said to another in an argument, “ How would you like 
to live in a place where no one drank any liquor, nor even smoked a cigar?” “It would 
be excellent.” ‘And where every one went to church every Sunday?” “ What a delight- 
ful place!” “And where no one stole, or forged, or cheated?” ‘ Where is there such a 
perfect place? But there can be none!” “Yes, you will find it in any well-regulated 
state prison.” 

WHAT THE LAW CAN DO. 20. For by the law /s the knowledge of sin. The Gr. 
for knowledge” is a special word, meaning /2l/ or particular knowledge. The idea of sin 
does indeed always exist in conscience. But the express revelation of the holy will of God 
calls out and intensifies that idea, and also makes plain the results and doom of sin. It 
is the revealed precept which, above all things, makes sin known as evil done against the 
Holy One.— Cambridge Bible. All true knowledge of the xa¢ure of sin comes through the 
precept of the law; all correct estimate of the evz/ of sin comes through the fenalty of 
the law; all just sense of Zersona/ sinfulness comes through the application of the law. — 
Am. Com. 

1. Zo the sinner the law is a perfect standard, by which he can realize how far short he 
comes of what is required of him. The fexa/ty makes him realize the greatness of the evil 
of sin. Punishment is the Cain-mark God has put upon sin to show its terrible nature. It 
awakens the conscience as nothing else can do. Men often laugh at sin till they begin to 
eat its bitter fruit. 

2. To those who desire to be good the law gives the knowledge of what he ought to do. 
It is like a fence by the roadside, not so much to keep him from trespassing as to show him 
the way. Its penalties, too, make him see more clearly the nature of sin, and strengthens 
him in the right, as props around a young tree help it to keep in its place till it is firmly 
rooted. 

3. The law has other uses in restraining men from injuring others, in protecting the 
innocent, but these have not to do with Paul’s argument. The statement in the last report 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education is true, in Christian countries and under Christian 
influences that “modern statistics prove that wherever education is diffused among the 
people, the ratio of the number of criminals to the whole population diminishes; and in all 
countries the criminal class is led by the ignorant class.” 

ILLUSTRATION. In the book Monantum and Natick is a story of some Indians converted 
by the Jesuits and baptized, and then left to themselves. After two years, the priests return 
to confess their converts, but not an Indian, according to their own story, had committed a 
single sin during the two years. They had no law by which to measure their conduct. 

Ill. The Way of Salvation. — Vers. 21-26. Salvation from the awful condition of 
sin, which the law cannot give, but the need of which it makes known, can be obtained. 

First, /¢ ts by the righteousness of God manifested in Christ Fesus. 

21. Butnow. Under these circumstances, in these times. The righteousness of 
God. God’s righteousness, without either article, “the” in A. V., “a” in Rev. Ver. God’s 
righteousness is his own pure and perfect character, which goes forth to forgive and to make 
righteous his willing children, to justify and to sanctify them. “He is a Sun of righteous- 
ness, imparting his own life and warmth to that which without him would be cold, and dark, 
and dead.” It is God’s righteousness, summed up in the word “love,” that impelled him to 
send his Son to redeem the world (John 3:16), and to forgive all who could be forgiven. 
It is the righteousness he would produce in his children. Without the law. Apart from 
the law, not by means of the law, but in the better way of faith. Is (has been) manifested. 
In the appearing of Jesus Christ (2 Tim. 1: 10), who is “ the brightness of his glory and the 
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express image of his person” (Heb. 1:3). It came to men through Jesus (John 1:14). 
Being witnessed by the law and the prophets. The Jewish Scriptures. The righteous- 
ness manifested in Jesus was not an entirely new thing. It had been foretold; it had been 
prepared for; it had been seen in some degree in the Old Testament saints, as described 
in chapter 4. 

SECOND, J¢ ts through faith. 

22. Even the righteousness of God which is by (or through) faith of Jesus Christ. 
Gained not by law, but by faith. Both forgiveness and holiness come through faith. 
Unto all. To be construed with “the righteousness of God,” which extends unto all and 
rests upon all them that believe, that have faith; from the same root as “faith” in the 
former part of the verse. 

FaITH AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. “ Faith,” in St. Paul’s writings, implies an intense attach- 
ment and devotion. It has an intellectual basis, necessarily involving a belief in the exist- 
ence, and in certain attributes, of the Person for whom it is entertained; but it is moral in~ 
its operation, a recasting of the whole emotional nature in accordance with this belief, 
together with a consequent change in character and practice. — Sanday. “The divine plan 
for the improvement of character is by the play of higher natures upon lower natures. On 
this plan is the family, the great institution for the building of character, formed. The child 
is made what he is, not chiefly by the laws imposed on him by the father, nor even by the 
deliberate conscious instructions afforded by him, but by the pervasive influence poured out 
upon him. He drinks in courage or cowardice, kindliness or selfishness, vanity or humility, 
with his mother’s milk.” “A man’s character is not only kxowm by the company he keeps; 
it is determined by the company he keeps. Now, the source and reservoir from which all 
upbuilding influences come is ‘God himself.” ‘To become Christ-like we are not merely to 
obey Christ’s laws; this is not even the first step. We are to enter Christ’s household of 
faith, we are to become pupils in Christ’s school, we are to put on Christ as a garment, we 
are to dwell in Christ as in a house, we are to be grafted on Christ as on a vine, we are to — 
feed on Christ as on bread and wine, we are to be married to Christ and be moulded by our 
life with him.” ‘‘ He who abandons his sins, and opens himself to receive sympathetically 
this sunshine of divine, redeeming love, is instantly brought under its beatific influence; the 
seeds of aspiration are counted for the fruits of holiness; in the spring of desire the divine, 
prophetic hope perceives the autumn of ingathering: and the life for which the soul hungers 
is bestowed upon it, not as a reward of obedience, but as a free gift of love, —given by 
grace, received by faith, and wrought out to its perfection by the ministrations of the word, 
the discipline of a divinely ordered life, the fellowship of the saints, and the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit.” — Lyman Abbote. 

22,23. For there is no difference. Distinction between Jew and Gentile in God’s 
gracious gift of salvation, because there is no difference in the need of salvation, for all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God. The approval, “the approbation of 
God.” — Best. His moral glory, his holiness, the standard of the spiritual law which is the 
expression of the essential holiness of God. — Cambridge Bible. 

24. Being justified. To be construed with “all them that believe” in verse 22, 
Freely. Asa free gift, not as a matter of wages or desert. By his grace. His loving 
favor. Christ did not die to make God love us, but because God already loved us he sent 
his Son (John 3:16). Through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. Redemption 
“specially denotes deliverance that is the result of ransom” (Cambridge Bible), that was 
obtained for us at great cost. “It redeems (1) from sin, (2) from its penalties (Tit. 2: 14; 
Heb. 9:15; Eph. 1: 7), (3) from death (Rom. 8: 23), (4) from the present evil state into 
a state of glory and blessing (Luke 21: 28; Eph. 4: 30).” — Cooé. 
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In the sixth and seventh chapters of Romans Paul illustrates his conception of salvation 
by three figures. The sinner was dead; he is saved when he is raised from the dead. The 
sinner was a slave; he is saved when he is set free from his slavery. The sinner was married 
to the world; the world is dead, and he is saved when he becomes married to Christ. Salva- 
tion, in Paul’s portrayal of it, is a new life from the dead; a new liberty of the enslaved; a 
new and glorious union in love with the Divine Son of God. It is adoption to the household 
of God. It is becoming heir of God. — Addot¢, 

THIRD, Through the atonement. 

25. Whom God hath set forth. Openly, publicly, by sending him into this world, by 
his whole life and death. To be a propitiation. Either “a propitiatory sacrifice,” as most 
commentators agree, or “a Mercy Seat,” as many. The only other place in which the Greek 
word (idaorypiov) is used in the New Testament, is in Heb. 9:5: “ Over it the cherubims 
of glory overshadowing ¢he mercy seat.. Wherever it occurs in the Greek version of the Old 
Testament “it is uniformly translated Mercy Seat.” The Mercy Seat was (1) the central 
point of the divine presence and manifestation, and of communion with his people. (2) It 
was the most eminent of all the instruments and symbols of atonement, for there was made 
the general atonement for the children of Israel for all their sin once a year. (3) Under the 
Mercy Seat were the tables of the law to symbolize mercy to those who had broken it, and 
the mercy by which it could be kept. The meaning thus does not differ materially from the 
common interpretation. Through faith. The means by which this salvation can be re- 
ceived. In his blood, or as Rev. Ver., through faith by his blood. Either, “faith in his 
blood,” that is his death on the cross, or, the propitiation is “set forth by his blood,” by his 
death, where God’s righteousness is most clearly shown. To declare his righteousness. 
To show that God did not pass over the sins of men because he was indifferent. He was 
righteous, loving righteousness, when he forgave as when he punished. His great desire 
was to make men righteous. For the remission (passing over) of sins that are past. 
The:sins of his people all through their history whenever they were willing to repent. He 
did this because he was so good, so righteous, and loved righteousness so much. All this 
past forgiveness was through Jesus, to whom all their sacrifices and ceremonies pointed. 
Through the forbearance of God. His forbearing to punish whenever it was possible, 
his long-suffering love. 

26. Todeclare ...atthis time. The time when Christ was manifested. So that 
in the light of the cross God’s righteousness through all the past could be seen. That (in 
order that) he might (A27se/f) be just (righteous), and the justifier (the rightener, one 
who accounts righteous, and who makes righteous) of him which believeth in Jesus. 
Such only are made righteous, and can righteously be acquitted and forgiven. _ : 

JUST AND THE JusTIFIER. I. The righteousness of God impels him to forgive the sinner 
and to make him righteous. It is not “in spite of his own righteousness,” but because of it, 
that God sent his Son to save the lost. “The death of the Messiah was a revealing of the 
suffering and sacrificing nature of him who can never look on sin and suffering without 
being moved to take the burden on himself and bear it for those he loves.” ‘That he who 
‘abhors iniquity may show his abhorrence, not by withdrawing from it, but by going forth to 
redeem the iniquitous.” — Addott. 3 ; Meee 

II. This is accomplished by the atoning sacrifice of Christ. Christ did not die to make 
God willing to save, — he was more than willing, — but to enable God to be righteous in his 
forgiveness and salvation, so that his very forgiveness should not increase unrighteousness 
both in the one forgiven and in the world. This is a real problem and cannot be ignored. 
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The thoughtful mind will not be satisfied till it can see some way in which the sacrifice of 
Christ might accomplish this end. I have never yet seen anything that so well suggests the 
truth as the oft-repeated story of Zeleucus, the king of the Locri. He enacted a law against 
adultery, the penalty of which was the putting out of both the eyes. The first one found 
guilty was the king’s own son. But, out of love to his son, the king had one of his own 
eyes put out, and one of his son’s. Thus he saved his son from blindness, but at the same 
time so honored his law that no one would imagine they could break it with impunity. It 
touched the heart of the son to see what his father had suffered for him, and led him to 
repentance and a new life, So the sufferings of a divine Saviour so express God’s righteous 
hatred of sin, and also of his righteous love for man, that forgiving men in this way increases 
the righteousness of the world. This is one form of the GOVERNMENTAL THEORY OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 

III. There is another theory of the atonement, equally true: THE MORAL INFLUENCE 
Turory. Every possible influence that can reach the human soul for its rightening flows 
from the sacrifice of Christ. It expresses the wondrous love of God. “The sacrifice of 
Christ was the cry of God over a lost world, ‘Oh, my son Absalom! my son, my son Absa- 
lom! -I die for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!’” It brings the personal love and interest 
of God to bear upon the sinful soul. “The superintendent of the Inebriate Asylum at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.,”’ says Dr. Abbott, “bore testimony to this truth when he said: ‘Some men 
are sent here under compulsion — almost driven here by their friends; and no'such man is 
ever cured. No man ever has gone from this asylum cured of his inebriety unless there was 
some one —a sister, a mother, a wife, a maiden — who prayed for him, hoped for him, wept 
for him, at home.’ The great redemptive power in life is the power of a suffering heart... . 
God is the great, the infinite, the eternal Lover; and all the elements that enter into the 
human experience of love are but the hints of the great tides of emotion that beat and throb 
in the heart of God.” Again,“ sin is a cloud, and divine forgiveness the sun which drinks 
it up; sin is a stain, and divine forgiveness a bath which cleanses it away; sin is a dross, 
and divine forgiveness a furnace which burns it out; sin is a blurred and blotted record, and 
divine forgiveness is an erasure of the page from life’s book; sin is a burden, and divine 
forgiveness buries it in the depths of the sea.” 

Bur NOTE that this moral influence comes from atoning love. The two theories must 
go together to be of value. The power is gone from the moral influence unless we see in 
Christ the vicarious sacrifice for sin. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


The Commentaries referred to in the last lesson. On the universal corruption of the 
Roman fmpire at this time, see 7acitus, Fuvenal, and Cicero; Froude’s Short Studies on 
Great Subjects, Vols. III., IV., especially the story of Oppianicus in “Society in the Last 
Days of the Roman Republic,” Vol. III.; Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with Heathen-— 
‘ism ; Professor Fisher’s Beginnings of Christianity ; Renan’s English Conferences ; Lecky’s 
Listory of European Morals, chap. 2; Gibbon’s Roman Empire, chap. 2; The Life of the 
Greeks and Romans, by Guhl and Koner; Falke’s Greece and Rome, Business Life in 
Ancient Rome, by C. G. Herbermann; Farrar’s story, Darkness and Dawn (Longmans); 
Froude’s Cesar, and almost every Life of St. Paul. For Luther’s experience on Pilate’s 
staircase, see D’Aubigne’s History of Reformation, I. p. 197. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Be sure and take in the whole section of which the verses selected are a part. 

This subject requires much study, and deep thought, and great care to teach the truth 
only. For we find here not only the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, but the funda- 
mental experience of human life. 


SuBJECT, — Gop’s WAY OF REDEMPTION (vers. 19, 20). 


I, THE NEED OF SALVATION. 
Il. THE WAy OF SALVATION. 
These topics are discussed and illustrated in the notes above. 
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OCTOBER I5. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. Rom. 5:1-11. 


se ee eee 
LESSON III.—Ocroser 15. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH.— Rom. 5: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. — Rom. 5: 8. 
THE SECTION. — Include in your studies chapters 5 to 8. 
HEART TREASURES. — 8:1, 6, 13-17, 28, 31, 32, 35-39; II: 22, 33. 


THE COURSE OF THOUGHT. — Thus far St. Paul has established (1) the need 
of justification; and (2) its egaal terms for Jews and Gentiles; and (3) that faith in Christ’s 
blood is its one appointed condition. And (4) in Abraham’s case he has illustrated the 
nature and actings of faith. Now he is about to deal with the effects of faith in life and 
character. — Cambridge Bible. He begins with chapter 5 (5: 1-11), but (5) before he 
completes this picture he illustrates (5: 12-21) the abounding grace which reigns “ through 
righteousness unto eternal life.” Then (6) he shows under several figures or symbols how 
the redemption in Christ leads to holiness. It is death to sin, but resurrection to righteous- 
ness (6:1-14). It is deliverance from slavery into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God (6: 15-23). It is divorce from sin and marriage to Christ (7: 1-6). (7) Then follows 
a description of the battle of life. ‘The conflict is a life conflict. It belongs neither to 
regenerate nor unregenerate nature; but to nature. Paul portrays it again in the third chap- 
ter of Philippians: ‘ Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect; but I 
follow after if that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.’ 
This is the life struggle of the Christian. Not till the water of the river of death laves the 
feet of the entering disciple can he say, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course.’” — Adbott. (8) “The eighth chapter of Romans is not victory after battle, it is hope 
and courage and faith in battle; it is a portrayal of the spirit in which this battle is to be 
fought.” But in it are many foregleams of victory, and the blessedness that victory shall 
bestow, many Pisgah visions of the promised land. 
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EXPLANATORY. 
SuBJECT, —SOME FRUITS OF JUSTIFICATION. 


I. Peace with God.—Ver. 1. After all the gloomy retrospect which fills the preced- 
ing chapters, the clouds break, and light steals gently over the scene. Nor is it merely the 
subsidence of storm, but an ardent and eager hope that now awakens, and looks forward to 
a glorious future. — Sanday. 

1. Therefore being justified by faith. Acquitted, pardoned, received into God’s 
favor, and with a holy nature implanted in us. We have. Rev. Ver., Let us have. The 
difference in the original is simply that between a long 0 and a short 6 often interchanged 
in the manuscripts. The manuscript authority is largely in favor of the Rev. Ver. But the 
American Revisers retain the reading of the A. V. The difference in the interpretation is 
that in the A. V. it is said that we have peace with God. We are ina state of peace and 
reconciliation with God; the antagonism was removed when we were justified. The next 
step after justification is peace. The form in the Rev. Ver. interprets peace as “an internal 
feeling of peace, a sense of God’s love filling our minds with holy tranquillity.” This con- 
sciousness of peace, of reconciliation with God, of friendship taking the place of hostile 
relations, is a state into which we must come by our own choice, by accepting the justifica- 
tion, and one into which we may enter more and more perfectly. It is fitting therefore that 
we should be exhorted to have this peace. : 

ILLUSTRATION. “This place is often used as supplying a test whether we are justified, 
but, in many cases, most wrongly. I have, myself, during the course of my ministry, known 
many persons who lived in all good conscience towards God, who believed thoroughly all 
the truth respecting Jesus, and who were rich in good works, who perhaps from bodily 
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constitution, perhaps from mental disease, seemed unable to enjoy the comforts of religion.” 
— Sadler. : 

“The pardon may be passed the prince’s hand and seal, and yet not be put into the 
prisoner’s hand.” — Gurnaill. nde 


A CONTRAST. ‘© The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
For it never can be at rest; 
Whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 
— Isa. 57: 20. 


Peace with (Pros) God. Not “peace from God” (1:7), nor “ peace of God” (Phil. 
4:7), but a new relation to God. — Beet, We can henceforth regard God with entire 
serenity, not only as to the past, but also in view of the future, and even of the Judgment. 
— Godet, The contest is over, we have surrendered unconditionally to God, he has forgiven 
the past, he has renewed our hearts and wills into a harmony with his own, he has uttered 
his “ Peace, be still” to every storm, and there has come over the soul, like the atmosphere 
of “a perfect June day,” “a settled and affectionate sense of security, or peace and joy in 
believing, which becomes the spring of holy tempers and virtuous conduct.” 


** And beautiful as songs of the immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Through our Lord Jesus Christ. This full form gives a tone of triumph to the verse. 
— Schaff. The peace is more peaceful and perfect because it is the free gift of love, because 
we do not merit it, have not earned it; but accept it as the proof and pledge of God’s love 
to us. 

Il. Hope of the Glory of God. —Ver. 2. By whom also we have (had our) 
access. This word sometimes signifies the act of bringing, or introducing. It might be 
understood in this sense: “by whom we have obtained zxtroduction into this grace.” But 
the word has also sometimes an intransitive meaning:-the right of entering, access. This~ 
latter meaning is preferable. — Gode¢. The same mediator who gives us peace is the one who 
brought us into this grace, as friends and children, wherein we stand. Are established. 
“The perfect éoryxa signifies: I have been placed in this state, and I am in it.” — Godet. 
Christ’s work “is always to redeem us from a present sin, the terrible shadow of which 
grows darker and darker until it ends in an impenetrable night; and to bring us into a 
present light, which grows brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” — Addot. And 
rejoice, or, /et us rejoice. Hither is right. In the (upon the ground of rejoicing) hope of 
the glory of God. The glorious state which God himself possesses, and into which he will 
admit the faithful. — Gode¢. The eternal bliss of the justified is called “the glory of God,” 
because it is a state of joy, love, majesty, and holiness, bestowed by God, in the presence of 
God, and being in its essence the vision of God, and likeness to him. — Cambridge Bible. 
This glory is also the perfect life and character of Jesus Christ, into whose image we shall 
grow. — P. 

Hes aoe and its Fruits. — Vers. 3-5. We have here the genealogy of hope. 
— Caryl. 

3. And not only so, but what is still more wonderful, the salvation of Jesus transfigures 
even our trials and suffering into life and hope and character. We glory, triumph, exult, 
in, not amid, but in regard to (ow) tribulations also. This word, ¢2bu/ation, both the 
English and the Latin equivalent of the Greek, is derived from the Latin “ ¢ribalum,” which 
was the threshing instrument or roller, whereby the Roman husbandman separated the corn 
from the husks; and “ ¢rzdadatio” in its primary significance was the act of this separation. 
But sorrow, distress, and adversity, being the appointed means for the separating in men, 
of their chaff from their wheat, of whatever in them was light and trivial and poor, from the 
solid and the true; therefore these sorrows were called “tribulations,” threshings, z.e. of the 
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inner spiritual man, without which there could be no fitting him for the heavenly garner. — 
hee Ge. LeEnCh. 

Tribulations are not merely great sorrows, but all the trials and cares and burdens of 
life. Often the numberless smaller trials are harder to bear rightly, and do more for the 
character than occasional larger troubles. Tribulation worketh patience. Endurance, 
constancy. It calls into exercise that strength and firmness evinced in perseverance, in 
fidelity to truth and duty, under the severest trials. — Hodee. It is a universal law, acknowl- 
edged even in the world, that no great character can become complete without trial and 
suffering. — Schaff. Tribulation is the school of patience. By exercising patience, patience 
increases. 

4. And patience, experience, Rev. Ver., probation, which is a misleading translation 
because it uses the word in the obsolete ( Wedster) or unusual sense of proof. Professor 
_ Thayer (Zextcoz) translates the word here, approvedness, tried character; Bengel, proof, in 
the sense of “the quality of the man who has been proved.” Only by patient endurance 
and constancy can tribulations accomplish their work. And experience, hope. The 
result is the confirmation and establishment of hope. Every victory now gives stronger 
assurance of final victory. Every gain in character increases the hope of becoming like our 
Saviour. There is far less likelihood of being deceived. The progress through discipline 
is like the wagons Joseph sent from Egypt to his father to assure him by present facts that 
the message he sent was true. 

5. And hope maketh not ashamed. The hope thus founded will not disappoint us. 
Because the love of God. God’s love to us. Is shed abroad. Literally, zs poured out 


of the heart, where this love has its source, into ours. — Godet. ‘This expression denotes the | 


rich abundance of God’s love.— Schaff. ‘“ Like an overflowing stream in a thirsty land,so 


is the rich flood of divine love poured out and shed abroad in the heart.” — Gifford. “This 
divine love in our hearts, illuminating and inspiring our lives, is the secret of all true divine 
life.” — Adbo¢t. By the Holy Ghost which is given...us. Especially since the death 


of Christ. He abides in our hearts with a refreshing, sanctifying influence. He is “the 


earnest of the hoped-for glory.” It is through the Holy Spirit that we realize and under- 
stand the love of God. 

ILLUSTRATION. We remember a parable in which a preacher says, “‘ Look at this flute; 
it was a piece of wood; what has made it a flute? The rifts, the holes in it.” What life is 
there through which affliction does not make some rift? All went well tillthen; but through 
that rift in the life came thought and feeling. “So,” said the preacher, “I listened to a flute 
one day, complaining that it was spoiled by having a number of holes bored in it. ‘Once,’ 
it said, ‘I was a piece of wood, very beautiful to look upon; now I am spoiled by all 
these rifts and holes; ’ and it said all this mournfully and musically. ‘O thou foolish flute,’ 
I said, ‘ without these rifts and holes thou wouldst only be a mere stick, a bit of mere hard, 
black ebony, soon to be thrown away. Those rifts and holes have been the making of thee; 
they have made thee into a flute; they are thy life, thy character, thy music and melody, and 
thou wilt not now be cast aside with contempt, but touched by even the fingers of future 
generations.’ ”’ — Sunday at Home. i : 

ILLUSTRATION. Charles Mackay has a poem in which Milton, blind to the blue sky, 
“sees the bowers of Paradise”; and Beethoven, “ Music’s great High Priest,” deaf to all 
sound, yet in his soul hears “jubilant hymns and lays of love.” 

“ To blind old Milton’s rayless orbs 
A light divine is given, 
And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of heaven,” 


SuccEsTIONS. ‘That love is sweetest, divinest, in which there is greatest power of suffer- 
ing with and for another. If God should say to us, “I will take from your heart the power 
of pain, and from your eyes all future tears; you shall look on the sorrows of others and not 
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feel them; you shall recognize humanity’s heart throb, and your heart shall not throb; you 
shall behold life’s woes, and your eye shall glisten with no tear, and your heart shall feel 
no pain,” who would not, with clasped hands, cry out to God, “Oh! give me back the 
blessedness of tears!” Every experience of pain with and for another is one round in the 
ladder whereby we climb up to the heart of a suffering God. — Addott. 

IV. The Love of God. — Vers. 6-8. 6. For. Introducing the proof of the greatness 
and freeness of God’s love. When we were yet without strength. Unable to save our- 
selves because of sin. Sin is always weakness, as sickness of the body is weakness. “The 
love of God, like that of a parent to a child, was called forth by our helplessness.” — Prof. 
Jowett. Induetime. At the right moment. The best time in all the ages for the accom- 
plishing of his work. (See Less. XIII.) Christ died for the ungodly. Sinners “without 
God in the world,” opposed to God, his enemies. It is a much-discussed question whether 
“for” (mép) here means zzstead of, or in behalf of. Both meanings are given in Thayer’s 
Lexicon. “It usually has the latter signification. This seemingly expresses more fully than 
instead of the love and compassion of Christ.” — American Com. It is “with the idea of 
protection, care, favor, benetit, as ever bending over a person or thing, and thus warding off 
what might fall upon and harm it.” — Robinson’s Lexicon. But as a matter of fact, Christ 
did die zzstead of the ungodly when he died 77 their behalf, and both definitions are correct. 

7. For scarcely. This infrequent word expresses the great difficulty of the case, as we 
might say, “it would be very hard to find a man who would do this.” For a righteous 
man ...a good man. Rey. Ver., the good man. The difference between the- words 
righteous and good is that which in common usage is made between just and kind. “A 
righteous man,” fulfilling all just demands, calls forth respect and admiration; but “the 
good man,” himself prompted by love, evokes our love, and for him some one would even 
dare to die.— Schaff. Some take “the good” (“‘man” is only understood) to mean “ good- 
ness,” “the good cause,” as men die for religion or for country. But the other meaning 
best expresses the sense, and is in best accordance with the Greek usage. 

Liprary. See story of Damon and Pythias, of Sicily (Val. Max. 4: 7). 

8. But God commendeth. In the sense of (1) to recommend, to present as worthy 
of confidence and regard; or (2) to establish, to prove. It is in the present tense, showing 
that the action is continuous. His love. Rev. Ver., 22s own love. It was Goa’s love that 
led his Son to die for us. The love of Christ and of God is the same. That, while we 
were yet sinners. Opposing him, hating him; and as sinners having a character repulsive 
to his pure nature. This is the marvel of love. Christ died for us. Not merely zz our 
stead, for that might be said (dvr) if his death had been unconscious, unwilling, or acci- 
dental. But as our champion, friend, and brother, he laid down his own life willingly jor 
our sake. — Schaff, “The atonement is not a contrivance by which through the pain or 
sacrifice of a third party God and man are reconciled.” 

THE Love or Gop. All the miracles of Old and New Testaments together are not so 
marvellous, do not require such a strength of faith to believe, as that the Infinite God, the 
Creator of countless worlds, compared to which this world is but as the dust of the balance, 
should so love the inhabitants of this little obscure corner of Creation as to send his own 
Son to die for their salvation. But how much more when we see that his love was for this 
sinful, wicked, rebellious world; this world that rejected him; this world full of hate, war, 
crime, ignorance, perversity. This is the wonder of the universe, that God did not annihi- 
late such a world, but took such infinite pains to save it. There is no other certain proof 
of God’s perfect love for all men than this. Nature gives us many hints of God’s love; but 
there is so much which is terrible, which seems contrary to love, that we cannot be sure that 
God loves us, except by this gift of his Son. The argument is irrefutable, a morning star 
shining unclouded in every dark night of trouble. “He that spared not his own Son, but 
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delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things?” 
(Rom. 8: 32.) 

V. Salvation from Wrath. — Ver. 9. Much more then. If the greater benefit has 
been bestowed, the less will not be withheld. Being now justified by his blood. When 
the blood of Christ is spoken of in the New Testament, it means she offering of his life as a 
sacrifice, or his death as an expiation.— Barnes. We shall be saved from wrath. Zhe 
wrath of God, his indignation against sin, and the punishment which he must inflict. And 
this implies the saving from sin which is the cause of the wrath. It means restoration to 
holiness. ‘A sick man is not saved when the trespass which has given rise to his malady 
has been pardoned; he must also be cured.” — Gode¢. Sin indeed is the worst of all evils, 
pal puabpment and pain growing out of sin are also great evils. True salvation is from 

oth. 

VI. Salvation to Holiness by an Ever-Present Living Saviour. — Ver. 10. We 
were reconciled to God. This expresses the changed relation of God and man effected 
through Christ. We shall be saved by his life, or in his life. By participation in his 
life, by the life he bestows, and which we live in and through him, as the branch lives by 
the life of the vine. Only a living Saviour can fully save us. Christ is a “uvzng Saviour, 
ever present to help. By his resurrection from the dead, by his constant aid and interces- 
sion, by his living presence and sympathy and love, —that is, by 22s /zfe, he saves us. For 
merely escaping from wrath is not salvation. We are not fully saved till we are made over 
from glory to glory into the image of Christ himself. 

VII. Joy in God. —Ver. 11. And not only so. There are greater blessings than in 
the mere fact of being saved. Once saved there come vision upon vision of blessings 
enfolded within that salvation, as when we climb a mountain, at each state of ascent we 
have a wider and more glorious view than was possible at the lower stations. But we also 
joy in God. Rejoice, glory, triumph, in God. God’s salvation is full of joy. It is not com- 
pleted in us till we are full of joy, Christ’s joy, heaven’s joy; till righteousness is a delight; 
till all service of God is free and glad. Received the atonement. Rev. Ver., the recon- 
ciliation, as the Greek word is everywhere else translated. ‘The noun here used is closely 
connected both in form and meaning with the verb translated reconciled in verse 10.” — 
Am. Com. The reader, of course, knows that it is two words in one: the at-one-ment. To 
atone is a very old word, signifying to make at one, z.e. to reconcile. Thus in Shakespeare, 
Richard II. i. 3: — “« He desires to make atonement 

Between the Duke of Gloucester and your brothers.” — Sadler. 


CHRISTIAN Joy is like the joy of Christ. This joy is (1) the joy of a free activity in 
doing right, like the joy of motion in health, like the song of a bird in the morning. 
(2) The joy of entire consecration and submission to God. (3) The joy of doing good, of 
self-denial for others. (4) The joy of perfect faith in a wise and loving God, committing 
everything to his care. (5) Joy in the conscious love of God to us, communion and friend- 
ship with him. (6) The joy of loving others. (7) The joy of seeing others saved. (8) The 
joy of victory. (9) In the end, outward delights and pleasures to correspond with the 
inward joy. — P. ref 

This answers many of the objections that are made to religion. (1) One says that religion 
is sour and gloomy, driving men out of every temple of pleasure with a whip of small cords, 
and posting “no trespassing here ” against every field of delight. The answer is, “ My joy 
in you, and your joy full.” (2) Another says, “ You are continually talking of the happiness 
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of religion. It is merely another form of selfishness.” The answer is, “ Christ's joy in 
us.” (3) Others say, “Your joy is wonderful, but it does not endure, —a mere passing 
cloud, or morning dew.” ‘The answer is, “Christ’s joy, which endures forever, and which 


remains in his disciples.” — P. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Every blessing of God contains, as the seed contains the plant, unexpected fruits. 
It is a doorway into larger rooms, a stepping-stone to higher good. 

2. Peace, reconciliation to God, is the basis of the Christian experience, The first 
thing for a wheel that has got out of place in the machinery, and thus has become broken 
and useless, is to get into its right place, into its true relations with the factory. 

3. “All the peculiar blessings of redemption are inseparably connected, and grow out 
of each other. Those who are justified have peace with God, access to his presence, joy 
under the most adverse circumstances, assurance of God’s love, and certainty of final 
salvation.” — Hodge. 

4. The Christian hope is the most glorious in the world. It looks forward to the very 
glory of God, in character and in blessedness. 

5. God transforms the Christian’s hindrances and trials into aids and stepping-stones. 
From the pillow of stone rises the ladder that reaches to heaven. : 

6. By the proved experience of God’s present salvation, we have the best hopes for its: 
completion. By heaven begun on earth, we are assured of heaven hereafter. 

7. Weneed to realize more and more the blessed presence of the Holy Spirit; not 
merely his occasional influences, but the continual, ever-present influences, like an atmos- 

here. 
: 8. Note the wonderful love of God; (1) its height: it reaches up to heaven, from which 
love brought Christ, and to which his love brings us; (2) its depth: it extends down to his 
enemies, and to hell to which we were doomed; (3) its length, through eternity; (4) its 
breadth: the universe, for he who filled all things gave his life for love of us. 

9g. How much better it is to be not merely just, but good, loving, attractive in piety. 
Here some very excellent people fail. 

to. “All we have or hope for, we owe to Jesus Christ; peace, communion with God, 
joy, hope, eternal life; see the whole section, and the whole Bible.” — Hodge. 

1x. If one “earnestly examines the original sources from which our heedless popular 
language respecting the washing away of sins has been borrowed, he will find that the foun- 
tain in which sins are indeed to be washed away-is that of love, not of agony.” — Ruskin. 
Rather, love proved, expressed, and in a degree measured by suffering. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Take a general view of the section. 

Follow the course of thought in the text. The illustrations are put in their place in the 
discussion. 

Make the lesson most practical and spiritual in the application. 


LESSON IV.— Ocroper 22. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING. —Rom. 12: 1-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—8e not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. — 
ROM. T2217 : 


_ THE SECTION. — The practical duties which grow out of the doctrines of redemp- 
tion in the previous chapters, occupy chapters 12-15, and may be subdivided into (1) per- 
sonal duties (chap, 12), (2) political duties (chap. 13), and (3) socia/ duties (chaps. 14, 15). 


TREASURES. — Learn by heart 11: 33; 12:1, 2, 9-21. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


This lesson, being a collection of practical graces and duties, connected only by the need 
of these Christians for exhortation and suggestion, it seems best (1) to simply follow the 
order given, placing under each heading the suggestions, illustrations, and references that 
belong to it. (2) In teaching we should emphasize those virtues which are most needed by 
our scholars under their particular circumstances, Different classes will require the stress 
to be laid on different duties. 


t. I* beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mer- id boosh yes ipereiores 
= 2 3 : 4 qt: rethren, by the mercies of 
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EXPLANATORY. 


SUBJECT, — CHRISTIANITY APPLIED TO THE DAILY LIFE. 


I. The Basis of Christian Virtues, — Entire Consecration. — Vers. 1, 2. 1. I 
beseech you therefore in view of the great truths of redemption which have been set forth 
in the previous chapters. The foundation has been laid in truth; therefore build upon it 
the temple of a heavenly life. ‘None of the doctrines of the Gospel are designed to be 
cold and barren speculations, They bear on the hearts and lives of men.” — Barnes. 

Two Osjections. I. “7he law ts abolished from the scheme of salvation; it cannot 
save any one.” No, it is only put in its right place. It is not a root of salvation, but a fruit; 
not a condition, but a result. Men are not saved by the law, but the deeds of the law will 
naturally flourish in all who are saved. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Thus Christ 
“establishes the law.” 

Il. “Ifthe state of justification produces holiness with a sort of moral necessity,” as a 
rosebush bears roses or a peach-tree peaches, then what is the need of so many exhortations? 
They are needed just as the rosebush needs culture, enriching, and training, in order to bear 
the best roses. The renewed soul needs guidance, encouragement, instruction. By. 
Through, on account of, as a motive. The mercies of God, which have been shown in 
the whole teaching about redemption as the manifestation of the love of God in Christ. 
There is no stronger motive for consecration to God. All we can do is a very slight return, 
a very small hymn of praise for all he has done. That ye present. The word used in 
the Jewish law for presenting their sacrifices. Your bodies. Your souls have already 
been presented by acceptance of Christ, now show that this act was real, and complete it by 
presenting your body, which is the instrument of the soul. “An indication that the sancti- 
fication of Christian life is to extend to that part of men’s nature which is most completely 
under the bondage of sin” (A/ford), and most likely to draw him away from holiness, 
because it is the most frequent means of temptation. A living sacrifice. Not slain as 
were the Jewish sacrifices, but alive and ready for the active service of God. “ For the sort 
of fire is a marvellous one, and doth not burn up the victim, but rather quickeneth it.” — 
Chrysostom. ‘The sacrifices of the Jewish service might be reduced to two kinds: the 
first, comprising the sacrifices offered Jefore reconciliation and to obtain it (sacrifice for sin 
and for trespass); the second, the sacrifices offered after the obtaining of reconciliation and 
serving to celebrate it (the whole burnt offering and the peace offering). The great division 
of the Epistle to the Romans to which we have come is explained by this contrast. The 
fundamental idea of the first part (chaps. I-11), was that of the sacrifice offered by God for 
the sin and transgression of mankind. The practical part (chaps. 12-15) corresponds to 
the second kind of sacrifice, which was the symbol of consecration after-pardon had been 
received.” — Godet. We make our sacrifices to God not by slaying or mutilating our bodies, 
but by filling them with a new life and consecrating them to a new service (John Jo: 10), 
— Abbott. Christianity does not require a service of death or inactivity. It demands vigor- 
ous and active powers in the service of God the Saviour. There is something very affecting 
in the view of such a sacrifice; in regarding life, with all its energies, its intellectual and 
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moral and physical powers, as one long sacrifice; one continued offering unto God.— 
Barnes. And how is the body, it may be said, to become a sacrifice? “ Let thine eye look 
upon no evil thing, and it hath become a sacrifice; let thy tongue speak nothing filthy, and 
it hath become an offering; let thy hand do no lawless deed, and it hath become a whole 
burnt offering. Or rather, this is not enough, but we must have good works also; let the 
hands do alms, the mouth bless them that cross one, and the hearing find leisure evermore 
for reading of Scripture.” — Chrysostom. Holy. Without blemish, set apart for sacred 
use. Acceptable unto God. The kind of sacrifice God is well pleased with. Your rea- 
sonable service. The Greek word means rational, agreeable to reason, reasonable (7/ayer), 
who renders this phrase, “ worship which is rendered by the reason or soul (spiritual) ,” 
not an external service, as were the outward sacrifices of the Jews, but a real, hearty, 
spiritual service. But our “reasonable” seems also to be a fair meaning. It is “agreeable 
to reason” that we offer ourselves living sacrifices to God. It is demanded by gratitude. 
It is that for which we were made. It is best for our own lives. It is the basis of all 
virtues. 

z. And be not conformed (fashioned according) to this world. Rev. Ver., margin, 
this age. The whole current of life and influence around us, which has its aims, hopes, 
rewards, all in present visible things, as distinguished from spiritual and eternal things. But 
be ye transformed. The same word as is used in describing the transfiguration of Christ 
(Matt. 17:2). It describes a change of the whole outward life, in one that is pure, loving, 
beautiful, heavenly. By the renewing of your mind. “The mind is not here simply the 
intellectual faculties, but the whole interior nature, including emotions, affections, habits of 
thought, purposes of the will, and that disposition from which all grows.” — Addott. This is 
the only way in which the life and conduct can be really changed, transfigured. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. In an article on thieves of New York in The Cosmopolitan for 
May, 1899, it is said, “ Reforming men’s conduct without reforming their lives is impossible.” 
See Herbert Spencer’s. Social Statics (p. 385); Goethe’s Works. His Yale of Tales 
describes the transformation of a fisherman’s log hut into an exquisitely wrought temple of 
silver. This is charmingly interpreted in one of Carlyle’s Essays, and utilized in Peter 
Bayne’s Christian Life. 

That ye may prove. Test, assay as one does ore, proving it by fire, appreciate, discern 
what is that good in itself, acceptable to God and man, one that men will see to be 
beautiful and good, and perfect in wisdom, righteousness, and love. Will of God. His 
commandments, the course of life he wills for us. Only a heart loving God, desiring to do 
his will, can clearly see what are God’s commands, or the course of life he has planned. 

- CONFORMITY TO THE WoRLD. Agreeing with the world in some things is not conformity 
toit; as eating the same food, dressing in the same general fashions. “ Said a poetic-looking 
young man, when asked why he wore long hair: ‘ According to tradition our Saviour wore 
his hair long, and I wish to be like him in this if in nothing else.’ That young man was a 
religious ape.” — Geo. H. Hubbard. To dress like Christ, to eat the same food, is not con- 
formity to him. It is easy to wear a pious garb, or imitate pious forms. Real conformity 
to the world is conforming to what is wrong, having its spirit and aims, being gov- 
erned by its principles where they are wrong. The more we make a formal distinction, 
so as to seem to differ from the world, the greater the danger of not making the real 
distinction. 

PRACTICAL. 1, The only way to transform the world is first to be transformed our- 
oe To do, when with the Romans, as the Romans do, will never make the world 

etter. 

2. We can best perform all the smaller duties of life by means of great principles. 

3. Doing everything for God’s sake, and from devotion to him, exalts and transforms 


the commonest actions and the most insignificant duties. See George Herbert’s Poems, 
“The Blixir.” 
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Il. Concerning Self-Conceit.— Ver. 3. Through the grace given unto me. 
Not by my own authority, but as an apostle taught of God, and experienced in life. To 
every man. Because every man needs this advice. Not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think. The play upon fhronein, to think, and its compounds is very 
noticeable. “Not fo be high-minded (hyperphronein) above what he ought /o be minded 
(phronein), but to be minded (phronein) unto the being sober-minded (sophronein).” — 
M. Rk. Vincent. According as . . . the measure of faith. “Faith is the graded qualifi- 
cation for service; the gift to see and accept the various duties of the Christian life.’ There 
are two opposite dangers admirably guarded against by this exhortation. (1) Thinking too 
highly of one’s ability, leading people to seek places for which they are not fit, giving 
them perpetual disappointment in life, because others will not honor them as they think 
they deserve. The round piece tries to get into the square hole. (2) Thinking too little 
of one’s ability, leading men not to try to do what they can, and encouraging neglect of 
duties and opportunities. In this sense it was that a missionary once said to me that most 
people think too little of themselves. We should have a true estimate of our abilities, be 
they great or small. ‘Consciousness of power is not wrong if one has the power. The evil 
and the danger is in self-conceit, a sense of one’s importance and superiority on account of 
what he thinks he hds. It is to be puffed up.” 

_ Bricur THoucuts. “Conceit may puff a man up, but never prop him up.” — Ruskin. 
Buy the conceited man at his real worth, and sell him for what he thinks he is worth, 
and your fortune is made.” 

Ill. The Unity of Christians. — Vers. 4, 5. 4. Many members in one body. 
This comparison is worked out more fully by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 12:12-27. See Christ’s 
Prayer, John 17: 21-23. 

1. Christ is the head; not man, nor any body of men, 

2. The unity of the Church is real, vital, living, not the unity of similar outward organiza- 
tions, of uniform manifestations, but of one spiritual life from Christ, — one purpose, one 
character of holiness, one law, one Gospel. 

3. There is infinite variety of manifestation, work, forms, methods. One is eye; 
another, hand; another, foot. 

4. THE VALUE OF THIS VARIETY IN UNITY. (1) It gives free play to all that is in 
each individual. It is the Gospel of freedom. (2) It has a large modifying influence, one 
part on the other. It (3) enables the Church to do the great variety of work required for the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom. (4) It meets the needs of every kind of person. (5) It finds 
a use for every kind of Christian. Even odd, crooked, peculiar people have a place and use 
if they can only find it. 

-It.ustrations. Christian unity is the unity of an army, — with one leader loyal to one 
cause, but many departments and companions and organizations. It is the unity of nature, 
with one law and principle, but with an infinite variety of forms. It is the unity of an 
anthem, —several parts, many notes, many voices, an infinite variety of sound-waves; but 
in perfect harmony, under one leader, with one purpose. It is the unity of the body,— one 
soul, one person, one life; but with a great variety of parts. 

PracricaL. No one in the church is to try to do everything, but the work should be 
divided up, so that every one shall have some special work. The leader should be training 
up other leaders; the Sabbath-school superintendent, other superintendents. The pastor, 
in a wise sense, should “ never do anything himself that he can get others to do for him.” 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
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(g) Or, the faith. 
(A) Gr. singleness. 


IV. Diversity of Gifts. Vers. 6-8. 6. Gifts differing according to the grace. 
The various talents and faculties are gifts from God, a special favor (grace) from him, for 
which each one should be thankful, but has no occasion for pride. Prophecy. Speaking 
under immediate divine impulse and guidance. Prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of his faith. Not according to his own impulses, but according to what he has 
received of God by faith. His utterances must express what God has revealed, nor more 
nor less. 

Or ministry. This Greek word, when referring to a person, “is unfortunately trans- 
lated by two different English words, ‘minister’ and ‘deacon.’””— Beef. The word means 
service, the practical work of the Church, its business side. -Let us wait. Better the Rev. 
Ver. Let us give ourselves to our ministry; use all our wisdom, our piety, our intelligence, our 
love, our diligence in performing these more secular duties. He that teacheth, on (or Zo 
his) teaching. His whole nature should go with his teaching. No teaching is best with- 
out it. 

ILLUSTRATION. It is the edge of the axe that cuts, but the whole weight of the axe has 
to do with the efficiency of the cutting. All one’s character, knowledge, zeal, faith, piety, 
has much to do with the efficiency of his teaching. 

8. Exhorteth. The original word, from which is derived the word Comforter as applied 
to the Holy Spirit, ‘combines the ideas of exhorting, and comforting, and encouraging.” — 
Grimm. He that giveth ... with simplicity. With singleness of motive, without ad- 
mixture of selfishness. Rev. Ver. with /iberality, with open hand, as one will always do who” 
gives himself to the work. See 2 Cor. 9: 7, where it is said that God loveth a cheerful (Gr. 
hilarious) giver, We that ruleth. Holds any position of prominence, presides over meet- 
ings, is on committees, leads in any work, either formally, or by his natural leadership. 
With diligence. In the performance of his duties and in learning best how to rule. No 
one should hold an office that is not willing to do its duties in the best manner. 

ILLUSTRATION. A base-ball player in the Boston club was expelled not long ago for his 
manifest indifference to the progress and result of the game. How it would thin out the 
membership of the churches if the same sort of discipline were applied in them! — Rev. 
Walter Barton. 

Sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. Gr. Az/arity ; with joy for the privilege. “The 
quality of mercy is not strained, but droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven.” “The funda- 
mental thought in all these exhortations (vers. 6-8) is that every man is to give himself 
wholly to the work for which he is fitted, or to which by the providence of God he has been 
allotted, not seeking ambitiously for some other place, or some other service.” — 4dott. 

LipRARY REFERENCE. Rev. Walter Barton’s sermon on “The Duty of Pleasing,” tract, 
The Advocate, Attleboro, Mass. 


APPLICATION. “ The human class is divided into two classes, — those who ‘go ahead and 


do something, and those who sit still and inquire, ‘ Why wasn’t it done the other way?’ — — 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
V. Sundry Duties to Others. — Vers. 9, 10. 9. Let love be without dissimula- 


tion. Rev. Ver. hypocrisy. _ Not a mere form, not an outward politeness, but a real, sincere 
love. But love must be discriminating, even as is God’s love. Therefore, Abhor that 
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OCTOBER 22. CHRISTIAN LIVING. Rom. 12:1-15. 


to. Be’ kindly affectioned one to another with | that which is good. In lovero 
brotherly love ;* in honour preferring one another ; Pees Be ae 

11. Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit ;|in honour preferring one 
serving the Lord ;_ slothful; favour aie 

12. Rejoicing® in hope ;* patient in tribulation ;° aM Ms Maser ie kee 


continuing instant in prayer ; lation; continuing stedfastly 

1 Heb. 13:1. 1 Pet. 1:22; 2:17; 3:8. 2 Phil. 2: 3. Pets 25. = p sis 
5 ike 10:20. Rom.5:2; ie =a Phil-’3): x. ee a ike. = ae (2) Some ancient authorities 
xt Tim. 6:11. Heb. 10: 36. 5 Luke 18:1. Acts 2:42. Eph. 6:18. read the opportunity. 


which is evil. Not merely keep from doing wrong, but hate sin with the whole soul. We 
are not completely good, till all evil, even of thought, is loathsome and repulsive to us. 
All sin is mean as well as wicked. Cleave to that which is good. This is the only way 
to show that our loathing of evil is sincere. A negative goodness, that spends more time 
in hating evil than in cleaving to good, is a very weak and imperfect goodness. Cleaving to 
the good will keep us from the censorious, fault-finding habit, which is often worse than the 
evils criticised. 

ILLUSTRATION. “Abhor” and “cleave to” are put in contrast, but are manifestations of 
the same spirit, as electricity attracts and repels with precisely the same force accordingly 
as the object to which it is presented is charged with the same or different currents. 
— Abbott, 

to. Be kindly affectioned. The word rendered “kindly affectioned” implies closeness 
of family affection, like that between parents and children.— Addott, The word “kindly” 
implying this kind, was originally “kinned,” belonging to kindred. In honour preferring 
one another. Or, more exactly, “preceding one another,” “going before one another in 
giving honor.”’— Am. Com. Be foremost in giving honor to others, and not seeking it 
yourselves. 

Practical. One of the first lessons I learned as a pastor was that if I would succeed I 
must let others have the honor, must put them on the throne, while I was the unseen power 
behind the throne. It is not the figurehead on the bow, but the unseen screw beneath the 
water, that makes the steamship go. For all who desire to see the cause of Christ prosper, 
the advice “ In honor preferring one another” is the “ open sesame” to success; while one 
of the greatest dangers in the Church is the seeking of honor for ourselves. That is the rock 
on which many a noble cause has been wrecked. 

VI. Heart Virtues. — Vers. 11-13. 11. Not slothful in business. Rev. Ver. zz 
diligence. he reference, according to nearly all commentators, is to diligence, zeal, and 
includes earthly and spiritual duties. Whatever we do, let it be done with our might. Be 
not a laggard in any duty. Some are diligent in business, but not in religion; some in relig- 
ion, and not in business. Both are wrong. Fervent (boiling) in spirit. The reverse of 
the previous exhortation, both of which apply to serving the Lord. In whatever you do, 
in play, in work, in religion. The whole life is transformed by doing all things for him. 

‘ ‘* A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 


Makes that and the action fine.” 
— Herbert. 


There is another reading given in the Rev. Ver. margin, serving the opportunity. ‘The prin- 
cipal letters in the words for Lord and ¢me are the same, so that the words, if abbreviated, 
could be easily mistaken. — Am. Com. The meaning then would be, do everything at the 
right time, neither too soon nor too late, for 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Still there is a good deal of doubt as to this reading, both as to the authority and the value 
of the advice. “The Christian should improve the opportunity, but not serve it.” — De 
Wette. ¢ ; 

12. Rejoicing in hope. Because the Christian hope is so glorious. If we have a clear, 
definite Christian hope, we cannot help rejoicing. A dim hope clouds the joy. Patient in 
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Rom. 1231-15. LESSON IV. FOURTH QUARTER. 


13. Distributing! to the necessity of saints ; given” in prayer; communicating to 13 


to hospitality. the necessities of the saints; 
3 4 2 (4) given to hospitality. Bless 14 
14. Bless* them which persecute you: bless, and| ()Sivel” a ee 


curse not. bless, and curse not. Rejoice 15 
15. Rejoice‘ with them that do rejoice, and weep | with them that rejoice; weep 


i ith them th ; 
with them that weep. with them that weep 


13 Cor. 16:1. Heb. 6:10. 2'y'Tim, 3::'2.) -Ditus'2 2/8. © Hebsigine. : 
3Matt.5:44. Luke 6:28; 23:34. Acts7:60. 1 Cor. 4:12. x Pet. (2) Gr. pursuing. 
2123. 41 Cor. 12: 26. 


tribulation. This will be most easy when we rejoice in hope. There is always a door of 
hope to tribulation. 

ILLUSTRATION. Bunyan’s Christian in the Slough of Despond; and Giant Despair’s 
Doubting Castle. 

Continuing instant, steadfastly, persevering; in prayer, as the means of communica- 
tion with God, the source of all spiritual supply. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Keeping open the water pipes between the reservoir and our houses; 
or the electric current between the electric plant and our light fixtures. 

13. Distributing, etc. Sharing whatever we have with God’s people. Given to hos- 
pitality. Literally, “ pursuing hospitality.” “ He does not say doing it, but given to it, so 
as to instruct us not to wait for those that shall ask it, and see when they will come to us, 
but to run to them, and be given to finding them.” — Chrysostom. 

ExameLe. Hebrews (13: 2) refers probably to Abraham as entertaining angels unawares 
(Gen. 18:1, etc.); so did the Shumanite (2 Kings 4:8); and the widow of Zarephath 
(i Kings 17:10). Seer Tim: 3:23. 5103" 1-PRet.4:9;-3 John 5-8. 

VII. Duties toward Bad People. — Ver..14. The transition is most natural from 
pursuing hospitality to being pursued by evil-minded men.— Sadler. This is a quotation 
from the Sermon on the Mount. Paul well knew what he was advising, for he had had 
many an opportunity of practising his own precept. “The Christian is to wish for and to 
pray for good to every one. He is never to wish for or to pray for evil to any.” — Sadler. 
“ He did not say, be not spiteful or revengeful, but required something far better. For shag 
a man which was wise might do, but z#zs is quite an angel’s part.” In that, thou bringest 
forth a very great sign of love to Christ. “They that persecute us are purveyors of a reward 
to us.” — Chrysostom. This precept is more fully explained in verses 20, 21 (the same in 
Proy. 25: 21, 22), where the duty is set forth of overcoming evil with good. Indeed there 
is no other way. To fight evil with evil simply doubles the evil The “heaping coals of 
fire on the head” of enemies is not the odject but only the resz/t of returning good for evil. 
He that returns good for evil for the purpose of “ burning” his enemy, does not really give 
good for evil, and there will be no good result. But the only vengeance a Christian can 
take on any one is this. You try to kill your enemy by making him your friend. You do 
that which tends to burn out the evil spirit within him. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. Plato’s Crizo, 49; De Quincey’s Essay on the Poets. 

ILLUSTRATION. “ Whatever any one does or says, I must be good and true, as though 
the gold, or the purple, or the emerald were always saying thus: ‘ Whatever happens I must 
be emerald and keep my color.’” — Marcus Aurelius. 

15 Rejoice, etc. Love produces not only the forgiveness of enemies, but a general 
sympathy in the joys and sorrows of our fellow-men, and especially of our fellow-Christians. 
— Dr. Hodge. : 

InLusTRATION. An Arctic explorer was once asked whether, during eight months of 
slow starvation which he and his comrades endured, they suffered much from the pangs of 


hunger. “No,” he answered, “we lost them in the sense of abandonment, in the feeling 
that our countrymen had forgotten us and were not coming to the rescue.” — Geo. Adame 
Smith. 
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OcToBER 29. ABSTINENCE FOR SAKE OF OTHERS. 1 Cor. 8:1-13. 


LESSON V.— OcroserR 29. 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13. 


(A TEMPERANCE LESSON.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. — We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves. — Rom. 15:1. 

_THE CHURCH IN CORINTH was founded in A.D. 52, about five years before 
this epistle was written. It was on Paul’s second missionary journey, after he had entered 
Europe, and gone down through Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea to Corinth. He 
remained in the city a year and a half. 

REFERENCE. — For an account of Corinth and the church there, see Third Quar- 
ter, Lesson IV. 


PLACE. — The epistle was written from Ephesus (1 Cor. 16: 8). 


TIME. — Early in A.D. 57. Toward the close of Paul’s three years’ stay in Ephesus, 
Paul intended to leave Ephesus about Pentecost that year, May 28 (1 Cor. 16:8), so that 
the epistle was written earlier than that date. Lewin thinks, from the allusion in 1 Cor. 
5:7, that it was written A 
during the Passover, 
which that year occurred 
April 7. 

AUTHOR. — Paul, 
aged 55, on his third mis- 
sionary journey. 

LANGUAGE. — It 
was written in Greek, the 
language of Corinth. 


PLACE IN BI- 
BLE HISTORY. — 
The story of the found- 
ing of the church in 
Corinth is related in 
Acts 18:1-18. The 
story of his work in 
Ephesus, where he was 
when he wrote this let- 
ter, is told in Acts 19:1 
to 20:1. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS seems to have been written in 
answer to a letter received from them (7:1), and the report of visitors (5:1). The church 
at Corinth was a little band in a city of 400,000, a gem in a flowing sewer of iniquity. The 
early training, the former habits, the surrounding influences of a city which even “in the 
Gentile world was famous — infamous — for dishonesty, debauchery, and drunkenness,” 
made it difficult to live the true Christian life. Says Farrar, “It is not in a day that the 
habits of a life can be thrown aside. Even the most sincere of the converts had a terrible 
battle to fight against two temptations, — the temptation to dishonesty in their means of 
obtaining their daily livelihood, and the temptation to sensuality which was entangled with the 
very fibres of their individual and social life.” ‘We often hear the early church spoken of as 
if we had nothing to do but to sit at her feet and learn, and weep because we had fallen so far 
short of her example. That is the conventional fiction; very different is the hard reality.” 

The very dangers and errors against which St. Paul had tc write have given great value 
to this epistle, and settled many questions for all time. 

“Three main lessons dominate the epistle, (1) practical unity amid divergent opinions; 
(2) little details decided by great principles; and (3) life in the world, but not of it” 
(Farrar); with the two magnificent passages on Charity and on the Resurrection. 


PRICELESS GEMS to be learned by heart: 1: 18, 23, 24, 25; 2:1; 3:6, 9, 11-173 
6:10, II, 20; 8:13. 


Ancient Ephesus. 
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1 Cor. 8: 1-13. LESSON V. FOURTH QUARTER. 


1. Now! as touching things offered unto idols, we _Now concerning things sac- 
= 3 rince: O 1001s: € now 
know that we all have? knowledge. Knowledge® puf- | that we all have knowledge. 


feth up, but charity edifieth. Knowledge puffeth up, but 
1 Acts 15 : 20, 29. 1 Cor. 10: 19. 2 Rom. 14 : 14, 22- 3 Rom. 14 : 3, 10. 
EXPLANATORY. 


I. A Great Practical Difficulty. — Ver. 1. Things offered unto idols were those 
portions of the animals offered in sacrifice which were not laid on the altar, and which 
belonged partly to the priests, partly to those who had offered them. These remnants were 
sometimes eaten at feasts holden in the temples (see ver. 10), or in private houses (chap. 
10: 27f.), sometimes sold in the markets, by the priests, or by the poor, or by the niggardly. 
— Alford. Thus a Christian might unconsciously eat of such meat, either at the house of 
a friend (see chap. 10: 27) or by purchasing it himself in the public shambles. — Zd/zcott. 
Or, if he attended any of the social feasts, or wedding feasts of his heathen neighbors, or 
their public gatherings, he would almost of necessity partake of meats offered to idols, for 
only such were used. For the whole social life of the ancient world was closely interwoven 
with its religious worships. Sacrifices are enumerated by Aristotle and Thucydides amongst 
the chief means of social enjoyment. The feasts which take place amongst the lower orders 
in Spain, on the carcasses of the bulls killed in the great national bull-fights (/2esta dos 
Toros), afford a good illustration of the practice. — Stanley. 

THE QUESTION, therefore, was, Whether it was right for the disciples of Christ to partake 
of food so connected with idolatry. It is easy to see that under these circumstances, as 
Stanley says, this question “occasioned the greatest practical difficulty in the apostolical 
age,” as the question of caste does in India. ; 

I. ARGUMENTS WHY THEY MIGHT PARTAKE. (1) Because there was no essential wrong 
in it. The meat was not changed or harmed by being offered to idols. (2) Because the 
prohibition interfered with true Christian liberty. (3) Because the prohibition would cause 
a great deal of difficulty in obtaining meats for food. (4) Because any unnecessary burdens 
on disciples hindered others from becoming Christians. (5) Because it compelled the dis- 
ciples to keep away from almost all social and civil assemblies, and prevented them from 
influencing their heathen neighbors toward the Gospel. (6) Because such emphasis on 
matters not wrong in themselves would call attention away from real sins and crimes. 
(7) The decree of the Jerusalém Council (Acts 15:29) was in this regard a matter of com- 
promise, and not based on any permanent moral grounds as if it were wrong in itself. Hence 
it was only temporary and local in its application. —_ 

II. ARGUMENTS WHY THEY SHOULD NOT PARTAKE. (1) Such meats were forbidden 
by the decree of the council at Jerusalem seven years before (Acts 15:29). (2) Because 
the act was peculiarly offensive to their Jewish brethren. (3) To use the flesh which had 
once been offered to a heathen divinity, “even in ordinary circumstances, would be an 
encouragement of the practice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the banquets which 
took place in the precincts of the temple itself, and on the scene of those licentious orgies 
with which the heathen worship was so often accompanied.” — Dean Stanley. (4) There 
was especial danger that the disciples themselves would be led not only into the ceremonial, 
but the moral pollutions connected with idolatry. (5) There was danger of leading into 
temptation those who were not strong in the faith, and of inducing them to act contrary to 
their consciences. 

Il. The Way out by Knowledge. — Vers. 1-6. 1. We know that we all have 
knowledge. Not irony, but fact. Admission into the Christian Church brought with it a 
vast amount of spiritual, and even intellectual, enlightenment. The meaning of this apparent 
digression is, “ We all know that Christians, by virtue of their fellowship with Christ, possess 
knowledge; but it is not upon their knowledge that they are to rely. ‘And yet show I you 
a more excellent way.’” — Cambridge Bible. 

Now begins a kind of parenthesis, which continues through verse 3. Knowledge 
puffeth up. Greek, zn/flates, fills with wind, as a bubble. The same material, but seeming 
much larger when inflated. A conceited person is one whose nature is so inflated with self- 
opinion that he appears to himself vastly greater than he really is. A piece of soap as 
big as a pinhead can be inflated to the size of a cannon-ball. Knowledge alone, without 
love, without moral principle, inflates the soul like a bubble, but does not build it up like-a 
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OcTOBER 29. ABSTINENCE FOR SAKE OF OTHERS. 1 Cor. 8 : I-13. 


2. And’ if any man think that he knoweth aInY \Wove (aediaet, [eany mana 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. _| thinketh thathe knoweth any- 


c But? if : thing, he knoweth not yet as 
: 3 . any man love God, the same is known], susthaknden tuba 
aC} im. man loveth God, the same is 


4. As concerning therefore the eating of those | known of him. Concerning 4 


things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we | Perfor the cating of things 
? sacrificed to idols, we know 


A ; : Aes 
know that an idol zs nothing in the world,‘ and that} that no idol is anything in 
there ts none other God but one. the world, and that there is 


mel 5 no God but one, For thoughs 
5. For though there be that’ are called gods,| rove thar ore called Be 


whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods|whether in heaven or on 


many, and lords many, ) earth; as there are gods 
Het Cor Eco) 9) 02. Gal. 6:3. x Lim..6: 4; 2 Tix. 333 122: 7- 
Nahum 1: 7. ” Matt. 7:23. Gal.4:9. 2 Tim. 2:19. 8 Isa. 4r: Me Crbuildeth 
x Cor. 10: 19. 4 Deut. 4:39; 6:4. Isa. 44:8. Mark 12: 29. (2) Gr. buildeth up. 
tCor.8:6. Eph.4:6. x Tim. 2: 5. 5 John ro : 34. 


temple. A man may be very learned and yet very small. But charity. Love edifieth; 
that is, builds up the soul into God’s spiritual temple. It enlarges its nature, its powers, 
its character. The soul itself grows. Love not only builds up the individual, but the 
whole church. It enlarges and ennobles and transfigures the soul in which it dwells, 
and thus by building each part of the church builds up the whole. It binds Chris- 
tians together in harmony. It makes them work easily together for the conversion of 
others. It holds up the beauty and bleSsedness of the Christian life before others. 
It cultures all the virtues of the church, and enables it to bear all the fruits of the 
Spirit. In members, in usefulness, in quality of character, in good deeds, charity edi- 
fieth the church. 

2. And if any man think that he knoweth any thing. Thinks that without love he 
really knows anything in its completeness, in its relations, without which there is no true 
knowledge. He knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. He has mistaken a part 
for the whole, he has mistaken a drop of water for the ocean. Whosoever thinks that he 
knows. all there is to be known about any subject has entirely missed the true idea of science. 
He that sinks he knows (1) will not take pains to learn more. (2) He that thus lays 
emphasis on the outward knowledge, will be blind to the vast ranges of knowledge of 
another and far more important kind. He knows that idols are nothing, and on this little 
basis of knowledge he lives and acts, and overbears his weak brethren who have not this 
knowledge, and thus he is ignorant of God’s forbearing love to man, ignorant of true love 
to his brother, ignorant of the nature of virtue, of conscience, of how to make men better, 
of all these infinitely more important objects of knowledge. He knows nothing yet as he 
ought to know. He does not understand even the bearings and uses of his little item of 
knowledge about idols. 

3. But if any man love God. The first and deepest love, and therefore the love 
which must extend to man. He has the principle of love in his heart. The same is 
known of him. Their being is pervaded by the Spirit of God, and the wisdom of God is 
shed abroad in them.— A//ord. According to others, the word is to be taken in a Hopnal 
sense, “has been catised to know.” “If any man loves God, the same has by him been 
brought to the true knowledge.” God is love, therefore by loving we know God. This 
knowledge can be taught only by experience. 

4. As concerning therefore. Having laid down the principle, he returns to his subject 
to apply the principle. We know that an idol /s nothing in the world. The image is 
nothing but wood or brass or stone. It has no existence as a deity. Nor did the beings 
represented by them have any real existence. They were creatures of the imagination. 
There was no such being as Jupiter or Mercury. Devils might use these fictions, so that the 
heathen gods might be called devils, but they were not gods. There is only one God. 
There can be but one in the nature of things. e 

5. For though there be that are called gods. Supernatural beings, sun, stars, fire, 
in heaven, or idols, and deified beasts, kings, ancestors, heroes, ov earth, yet none of them 
are God. As there be gods many and lords many. So called. The fictions had great 
power and lorded it over the lives and consciences of their worshippers. 
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1 Cor. 8: 1-13. LESSON V. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


6. But! to us éhere is but one God, the Father, of” 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one? Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom ave all things, and we by him. 

7. Howbeit chere is not in every man that knowl- 
edge: for some® with conscience of the idol unto this 
hour eat 7#as a thing offered unto an idol; and their 
conscience being weak is defiled.® 

8. But’ meat commendeth us not to God: for 
neither if we eat, are we the better; neither if we 
eat not, are we the worse. 

g. But® take heed lest by any means this liberty 
of yours become® a stumblingblock to them that are 
weak. . 


many, and lords many; yet6 
to us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto_him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, 
and we through him. How-7 
beit, in all men there is not 
that knowledge: but some, 
being used until now to the 
idol, eat as of a thing sacri- 
ficed to an idol; and their 
conscience being weak is de- 
filed. But meat will not8 
commend us to God: neither, 
if we eat not, (2) are we the 
worse; nor, if we eat, (c) are 
we the better. But take heedg 
lest by any means this (@) lib- 
erty of yours become a stum- 


4 


1Mal.2:10. Eph. 4:6. 2 Acts 17:28. Rom. rr: 36. 31 John 
13013. ea 236. rCor,. 1233. Eph. 435. Acts 2:36. Phil. 2 tx. (23 ne e ae a 
4Yohnx:3- Col: z%/6. Heb: 12. 5 x Cor. 10; 28, 29. 6 Rom. (@) ope power. 5 
14314, 23. 7 Rom. 14:17. 2Gall. s/s. 9 Rom. 14: 13, 20. U 
6. One God, ...one Lord. The realities contrasted with the many so-called gods 
and lords. 


THE DECISION OF THE QUESTION, as far as mere knowledge could give it, is stated in 
verse 8. The food itself was just the same, whether it had ever been offered to idols or not. 
It would sustain the body, and strengthen it for Christian work, just as well, just as purely 
as if it had never been in an idol temple. “ Whatever a lion eats becomes lion.” Whatever 
a Christian eats becomes Christian. As Epictetus says, “A sheep eats grass, but it is wool 
that grows on his back.” So a Christian can eat any healthy food, and it will enable him 
to do Christian work. So far as the individual himself is concerned, if no others were 
affected by his conduct, this settles the difficulty. 

Ill. The Way out by Love. — Vers. 7-12. 7. Howbeit. We are not alone, and the 
settlement by knowledge is not sufficient in all circumstances, for there /s not in every man 
that knowledge, about meat offered to idols. Many were very ignorant, having just escaped 
from idolatry. For some with conscience of the idol. Recognizing the idol as a reality, 
and feeling while eating that-it is partaking in its worship. Rev. Ver., from a better reading, 
being used until now to the idol, from long association with idols and idol worship. Eat it as 
a thing offered unto an idol. Cannot rid themselves of the feeling that they are partaking 
in idol worship. And their conscience being weak. A weak conscience is (1) one which 
either regards as wrong what is not in fact so; or (2) one which is not clear and decided 
in its judgments (/Yodge); or (3) one which has not power enough to restrain a person from 
doing the wrong it condemns. M. R. Vincent (Word Studies, p. 228) quotes from Dr. 
South the distinction between a zender and a weak conscience. “Tenderness applied to the 
conscience, properly imports quickness and exactness of sense, which is the perfection of 
this faculty. ... Though the eye is naturally the most tender and delicate part of the body, 
yet it is not therefore called weak, so long as the sight is quick and strong.... A weak 
conscience is opposed to a strong, which very strength consisted in the tenderness or quick- 
ness of discerning a perceptive power.” Is defiled. The conscience is said to be defiled, 
either when it approves or cherishes sin, or when it is burdened by a sense of guilt. — Hodge. 
He is guilty; for no matter whether a thing be really right or wrong, he who in doing it goes 
against his conscience commits sin. This hardens the conscience, distorts it, weakens it, 
blinds it. The conscience is no longer as good as it was before. 

8. But meat commendeth us not to God. He does not think any more of us for 
eating, or for refraining from eating. It is our characters, or moral condition, our love, not 
some formal act of eating, or fasting, for which he cares. These last in themselves “will 
not weigh a grain of sand in either scale.” 

g- But. You have something else to take into the account. This liberty of 
vost so good, so precious, may become a stumblingblock, over which the weak fall 
into sin. 

Note the distinction between absolute and relative right and wrong. Absolute right and 
wrong, like absolute truth, can each be but ome and unalterable in the sight of God. But 
human right, or human wrong, z.e, the merit or demerit of any action done by any particular 
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man, must be measured not by that absolute standard, but as relative to his particular cir- 
cumstances, and his knowledge of right and wrong. For instance, not many years ago the 
Church of Scotland was severed into two great divisions, and gave to this age a marvellous 
proof that there is still amongst us the power of living faith, when five hundred ministers gave 
up all that earth holds dear rather than assert a principle which seemed to them to be false. 
Now surely the question for us to consider is not this merely, whether of the two sections 
held the absolute 77g#/, but surely far rather this: who on either side was true to the light 
within, true to the truth as God recalled it to his soul. —/. W. Robertson. 

1o. For if any man see thee which hast knowledge. The fact of your being avow- 
edly advanced in the knowledge of the faith will make your example the more dangerous, 
because more effective. — A//icoft. Sit at meat in the idol’s temple. Some went so far 
as to not only eat, but eat in the precincts of the heathen temple. The apostle being con- 
cerned now only with the point of the eating, does not rebuke this practice here, but he 
does so fully in chap. 10: 14-22.— LZilicott. The eating was at some idol feast or social 
gathering of their heathen relatives or friends. Weak be emboldened. Built up; the 
same Greek word is used in “charity edifieth,” ver. 1, “The weak are built up in evil, as 
charity builds up in good.” 

11. Shall the weak brother perish? The Rev. Ver. has the right pointing. This is 
not a question, but a statement of fact. He who sins against his conscience is in the swift 
road to destruction. For whom Christ died. There is great power and pathos in these 
words. Shall we, for the sake of eating one kind of meat rather than another, endanger the 
salyation of those for whom the eternal Son of God laid down his life? — Hodge. That man 
has very little of the spirit of a Redeemer, who had rather his brother should perish, than 
himself be abridged, in any respect, of his liberty. — 17. Henry. 

12. Ye sin against Christ. (1) By injuring his children, whose wrong he feels as his 
own; (2) by injuring his cause and destroying the work he has come to do; (3) by misrep- 
resenting his spirit and character. 

IV. The Noble Resolve. — Ver. 13. Wherefore, if meat (old English for food in 
general) make my brother to offend. Cause him to stumble and fall into sin. Christ 
declares that we had better have a millstone tied to our neck, and we be sunk into the sea, 
than to offend the least of his disciples (Matt. 18:6). I will eat no flesh. In order to 
insure my avoiding flesh offered to idols, I would abstain from a// kinds of flesh in order not 
to be a stumbling-block to my brother. — F., /. and LB. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


Besides the usual commentaries on the whole new test, there are excellent commentaries 
on this book by Professor Hodge ($1.50), Professor Beet (Hodden & Stoughton, tos. 6d.), 
Sadler (Pott & Co., N.Y., $2.00), Kay, Cowles, Godet (2 vols., Scribner and. Welford, $5.00). 
The Cambridge Bible is always good. The Exfosttor’s ible on 1 Corinthians is by Marcus 
Dods, D.D. The Expositor for August, 1890, has an article by Professor Milligan on chap- 
ter 15. F. W. Robertson’s Lectures on Corinthians are suggestive. Robert South’s Ser- 
mons, Vol. II., “The Plea of a Tender Conscience.” 
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1 Cor. 8:1-13. _ LESSON V. FOURTH QUARTER. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


As this is a Temperance lesson, we should first lay fully and carefully the foundation 
principle, SELF-DENIAL FOR THE GOOD OF OTHERS, and then apply to total abstinence, and 
other matters practical to our scholars. ‘ ‘ 

I. Tue STATEMENT. We should use our intelligence, and hold fast to our liberty, but 
at the same time guide our conduct by the law of love. It is noble and heroic to give up 
our pleasures and our rights for the good of others. ; : 

Illustration. As the Arctic voyager who has been frozen up all winter does not seize 
the first opportunity to escape, but waits till his weaker companions gain strength enough 
to accompany him, so must the Christian accommodate himself to the weaknesses of others, 
lest by using his liberty he should injure him for whom Christ died. —A/arcus Dods. 

Illustration. I will give you an instance of how this works out. When I go to Monaco, 
the grounds of the gambling hell there are the most beautiful in the world. I never go 
near them; and why? Not because I think there is any danger of my passing through the 
gardens to the gambling tables. No! But a friend of mine once related the following inci- 
dent to me: “One day M. Blanc met me and asked me how it was I never entered his grounds. 
‘ Well, you see,’ I said, ‘I never play, and, as I make no return whatever to you, I hardly 
feel justified in availing myself of the advantages of your grounds.’ ‘ You make a great mis- 
take,’ said M. Blanc. ‘If it were not for you, and other respectable persons like yourself, 
who come to my grounds, I should lose many of my customers who attend my gambling 
saloons. Do not imagine that because you do not play yourself, you do not by your pres- 
ence in the grounds contribute very materially to my revenue. Numbers of persons who 
would not have thought of entering my establishment feel themselves quite safe in following 
you into my garden; and from thence to the gaming table the transition is very easy.’ 
After I heard that, I never went near the gardens.” — Charles H. Spurgeon. 

II. MisAppLicATIoNs. But there may be a misapplication of the principle. It does not 
mean that we should never do anything which others do not like, at which they take offence, 
or with which they find fault. Nor that in any case should we yield in a duty or a teaching, 
because some may stumble even over the truth. Even Christ could not so act that none took 
offence. Paulcould not. Their histories are full of illustrations of this. ‘ Paul certainly does 
not mean by his famous declaration, ‘If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth,’ that the weaknesses of the weak are to be an absolute law to the 
strong. This would be to forbid all progress, and even all reformation. It would have kept 
the Christian Church always a mere Jewish sect. It would have forbidden the preaching and 
practices of Luther and of Wesley; for the one was a stumbling-block to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and the other to the High Churchmen. Sometimes it is a duty to shock prejudices for 
the purpose of destroying them, as Christ did when he healed the palsied man on the Sabbath 
and in the synagogue, and ate with publicans and sinners. The doubts of others are not 
prohibitions to us. If so, we could not go to church, since all Roman Catholics condemn 
Protestant church-going, and many Protestants condemn Roman Catholic church-going. But 
our own doubts are prohibitions. The Roman Catholic, brought up to believe that going to 
a Protestant church is a sin, sins if he goes while that is his belief.” — Z. Addotz. 

Illustration. A modern application is given by Professor Phelps in his A7Zen and Books. 
“The clerical right to culture has been purchased at an immense cost of conflict with unen- 
lightened consciences. I have known a clergyman, who had passed through a collegiate 
and professional training of seven years, who, at the end of it, thought it not right for a _ 
minister to read Shakespeare. When the Rev. Edwards A. Park, D.D., occupied this 
rhetorical chair, he formed among the students a Shakespeare club, for the elaborate dis- 
cussion of the style, the philosophy, the plots, and the theology of Shakespeare. It encoun- 
tered so much opposition from timid consciences in the seminary and out of it, that he 
thought it necessary to deliver a lecture on ‘the Propriety of studying Shakespeare, and the 
Special Usefulness of the Study to Ministers.’” Every gain in the forms and methods of 
the Gospel has been made at the same cost, but they must be made. 

III. Somer PracricaL SUGGESTIONS. 

I. Jesus, in Matt. 18: 6, “shows how serious a matter he considers it to lead even the 
weakest Christian into sin.” 
oat “No rule of conduct founded on expediency can be enforced by church discipline.” 
Whenever a thing is right or wrong according to circumstances, every man must have the 
right to judge of those circumstances.” — Professor Hodge. 

3. Conscience must be obeyed. “A man may possibly do a wrong thing when he obeys 
conscience; he is certainly wrong when he acts contrary to conscience. He may be helped 
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to a decision by the advise of others, but it is his own decision by which he must abide. 
He must act, not on the conviction of others, but on his own.” — Dods. 

4. No one should “ endeavor to persuade the scrupulous man to disregard his scruples.” 
— Abbott. He may seek to enlighten his conscience, but not to act against it. 

5. In all we do we should consider the effect of our example. 

6. We should have regard even to the feelings of others. 

7. We should be especially charitable to the weak; not mock, nor ridicule, nor neglect. 

8. We should be careful not to condemn those who do those things which we feel to be 
wrong, and which our conscience will not allow us to do. We may seek to convince, we 
have no right to denounce. 

g. In the matters discussed in this lesson is large opportunity for charity and for heroism. 
Charles Kingsley, says that “any man or woman in any age, under any circumstances, who 
zwtll, cam live the heroic life and exercise heroic influence”; and especially in giving up 
rights and privileges for the good of others. 

IV. APppLicATIONsS. On mingling with society, every one finds that there are many points 
of conduct regarding which there is not an unanimous consent of judgment among the most 
delicately conscientious people, and upon which it is difficult to decide even when we are 
anxious to do right. Such points are the lawfulness of attending certain places of public 
amusement, the propriety of allowing one’s self to be implicated in certain kinds of private 
amusements or entertainments, the way of spending Sunday, and the amount of pleasure, 
refinement, and luxury one may admit into his life. — Dods. In particular the principle laid 
down by Paul is one of the two great foundation stones of the Temperance Reform. We 
will not drink wine or strong drink, even though we believed them to be harmless to us. 
Because, First, as Mr. Gough says, the Bible surely Aermzzts us to abstain from wine, and 
we should do it, if, by our indulging, our weak neighbor perish. 

SECOND. Love bids us take this course. 

TuHirD. Jf ts the Christlike course. 

Fourtu. We must give an account at the Fudgment seat of those ruined by our 
indulgences. 

FirtH. The rewards. Noble character, larger usefulness, the joy of our Lord. 

ILLUSTRATE by legend of Christoforus, in Schonberg-Cotta Family, and by the “ Miracu- 
lous pitcher” in Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 

I. THERE Is A POSSIBLE right use of wine and alcohol. The lawful domains of King Alco- 
hol may be very small, but it is not necessary to define their limits, or to agree upon them. 

II. Ir Is CONCEDED on all hands that the use of intoxicating liquors is dangerous to all, 
and deadly to many. There is no question about their tendency to, — 


DESTROY LIFE, INJURE HEALTH, .|. INCITE TO.€RIME, 
SQUANDER PROPERTY, MAR HAPPINESS, SPOIL FAMILIES, 
DEBASE CHARACTER, CORRUPT THE STATE, RUIN THE SOUL. 


There is no question about the insidious character of intoxicating drinks; and that no 
one intends to go so far in their use, as to bring these evils upon themselves or others. 

Illustration. The maelstrom; the gentle movement of the outer circles, ever drawing 
closer and closer, with increasing rapidity to the central whirlpool, whence escape is im- 
possible. How far shall we go in the outer circles to lead others to enter them? 


LESSON VI. — NOVEMBER 5. 
THE RESURRECTION. —1 Cor. 15: 12-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—7hanks be to God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. —1 Cor. 15:57. - 

THE SECTION belonging to this lesson includes the whole chapter, 

LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIPTURES. — This chapter should be read in con- 
nection with the accounts of the Resurrection in the four Gospels, and the Acts, and 1 Thess. 
4: 16,17; 2 Cor. 5:2-4; Phil. 3: 20, 21. 
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TREASURES from 1 Corinthians, to be learned by heart: 12:31; 13:1-13; 15:20, 
33, 42-44, 51-58. : ‘ 

INTRODUCTION.— Paul learned from the church at Corinth that there had arisen 
doubts and perplexities concerning the great doctrine of the Resurrection, perhaps from the 
influence of the prevailing Greek philosophy. ‘his chapter is an answer and solution. 


12. Now if Christ be preached that he rose from| Now if Christ is preached 12 


i that he hath been raised from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is no the dead, how say some among 


resurrection of the dead ? you Bic iere is ug pee 
5 : 1| tion of the dead? Butif there x 
13. But if there be no resurrection of the dead,” lite reninmectinn oeeeeade 


: H 1 . : neither hath Christ been 
then is Christ lone Hsen : F 7 raised: and if Christ hath14 
14. And if Christ be not risen, then zs our preach- | not been raised, then is our 


ing vain, and your faith zs also vain. preaching (a) vain, (6) your 
t 
11 Thess. 4:14. (a) Or, void. (6) Some ancient authorities read our. 
EXPLANATORY. 


I. Objections to the Resurrection among the Corinthians. 

First. The Epicureans among the heathen, and the Sadducees among the Jews, believed 
that there was no soul as distinct from the body, and no future life. Therefore, according 
to their philosophy the resurrection was an impossibility. The soul went as does the flame 
of a candle when it is blown out. ’ 

SECOND. ‘The Stoics “taught, what amounted to the same thing, the Pantheistic doctrine 
of the ultimate re-absorption of the soul into the divinity from which it had sprung, and there- 
fore the final extinction of the individual personality.” So a drop of water is absorbed into 
the ocean. It exists but only as a part of the great whole. 

TuirD. The disciples of Plato, “while maintaining the eternal personality and immortality 
of the soul, regarded matter as the cause of all evil, the only barrier between the soul and 
the Absolute Good, a thing, in fact, essentially and eternally alien to the Divine, and there- 
fore could not conceive of immortality except through thé entire freedom of the soul from so 
malignant and corrupting an influence.” — Cambridge ible. 

FourtH. ‘As in 2 Tim. 2:17, 18, he speaks of Hymeneus and. Philetus as teaching 
that the resurrection was passed already, it is probable that these errorists in Corinth also 
refused to acknowledge any other than a spiritual resurrection.” — Hoave. 

Firru. There were others to whom the resurrection seemed contrary to common sense 
and the science of the day.(ver. 35). It was impossible-and absurd. A 

II. The Resurrection a Fact.— Paul begins this famous chapter with a marshalling 
of the proofs of the resurrection of Christ. He brings witness after witness, even 500 at one 
time, who, during the 4o days between the Resurrection and the Ascension, saw Jesus, touched 
him, heard him talk, ate with him, walked with him at different times in various places. 
And many of these witnesses were familiar acquaintances. Later on Paul himself met Jesus, 
saw him, and heard him. Jesus must be alive. No event in all history has greater or more 
convincing proofs than that Jesus rose from the dead. Sight, hearing, touch, all combined 
in the proof. Then the Christian Church, and indeed every convert and every miracle, was 
a proof that a living Saviour was working in the world. 

Ill. The Resurrection an Essential Truth of the Gospel. — Vers. 12-19. First. 
The resurrection of Christ and his people are bound up together. 

12, If Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some among you 
etc. That is, it is inconsistent and illogical to preach the Gospel of a living Saviour who once 
had died, and at the same time argue that there is no such thing as the resurrection of the 
dead. If one man has been raised, as you acknowledge, how can any one say that no man 
who has died can be raised up to life? 

13. If there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not Christ risen. If the 
resurrection be an impossibility, then there must be a mistake about the resurrection of 
Christ. If there is no particular class, there can be no individual of that class, 

SECOND. The whole Gospel is a failure if Christ be not risen. 

14. Then is our preaching vain. Our efforts to save men by preaching Christ as their 
Saviour are useless if there is no living Saviour. “The error combated, if logically carried 
out, would just destroy Christianity altogether — destroy it in its facés, its doctrines, its hopes, 
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for yourselves as well as for others. The foundation of your faith and hope has vanished. 
‘There is no one to believe in. 

Why is our faith vain if Christ has not been raised? (1) If Christ has not been: raised, 
then he has broken his promises and failed in his prophecies, for he repeatedly declared 
that he would rise again. And if these promises fail, what are any other promises of his 
good for? He would be either false or incompetent as a Saviour. (2) If he has not been 
raised, then there is no proof that he was anything but a very good and great man, like 
Socrates, or Plato, or Luther. He cannot be proved to be the Son of God, the divine wit- 
ness of divine things. It is his power over death, his continued existence, his ever living, that 
completes the proof that he isa divine Saviour. (3) If Christ is not proved to be immortal, by 
continuing to live, the strong proof of our immortality is taken away. He is the specimen 
that proves the existence of the future life. (4) Then too we worship a dead Saviour, not 
a living one. He does not exist for us to trust and love, to be our ever-present helper. 
(5) Then too there has been made no atonement for our sins, for only the Son of God could 
make atonement, and there is no Son of God. (6) There can be no second coming, no 
triumph of the kingdom of heaven. (7) Then, as Robertson says, “we must infer also that 
as the true disciples of Christ in all ages have led purer, humbler, more self-sacrificing lives 
than other men, they have attained to this higher excellence by ‘believing what was false,’ 
and that therefore men become more ‘ pure and noble’ by believing what is false than by 
believing what is true.” 

Tuirp. Jf Christ has not risen, then the testimony of the apostles 7s false ; for they, 15, tes- 
tified of God that he raised up Christ. See Acts 1:22; 2:24; 3:15, 21; 4:2, 10, 33; 
5:30; 10:40; 13: 30, 33, 34, etc. Dean Stanley reminds us that this Epistle was written 
within 25 years of the event to which it refers with such unhesitating confidence. Yet that 
event is not merely affirmed, but is actually made the foundation of the apostle’s whole 
argument. — Cambridge Bible. They would not be mistaken witnesses, but false; not 
deceived, but deceivers. And therefore nothing else they testified to could be accepted as 
true. There would be no true witnesses to the Gospel. 

FourtH. Then, 17, ye are yet in your sins; for no atonement has been made, and 
no true message from God of his forgiving love. 

FirtH. 18. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 
Existence ended with death. “If there be no resurrection, the only alternative is atheism, 
for otherwise you have to believe that, though there is a God who is wise and just, yet that 
the purest and greatest life ever lived is no better in the end than the life of a dog; that 
those who have lived the most unselfish lives have perished like beasts; and that God 
aroused a hunger and thirst of the purest kind in some souls, only that the hunger should 
never be satisfied, and the thirst never be quenched.” — Rev. A/r. Shore, How much blessed- 
ness is gone from life and hope if we are never to meet friends and loved-ones again. 

SIxTH. The supreme misery of Christians. red é 

19. Of all men most miserable. JV/iy? Because in that case his life is a failure. 
He loses both the present life and the future. The whole object for which he had labored 
and denied himself, and spent himself, is a delusion. There is no harvest. He gained 
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20. But now! is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become? the firstfruits of them that slept. 

21. For® since by man came death,* by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. 

22. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. 

23. But® every man in his own order: Christ the 
firstfruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming. 

24. Then cometh the end, when he shall have de- 
livered up the® kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority 
and power. 
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(f) Gr. the Christ. 
(g) Gr. presence. 
(A) Gr. the God and Father. 


nothing for himself or others. 


there is no good cause, if it is a dream or delusion, the suffering is an awful burden, 


gains nothing for this life or the next, for himself or for others. 


Suffering for a good cause is a glory and a crown, but if 


He 
Virtue is its own reward. 


And yet “it must be acknowledged that the mass of men do sink to a merely sensual or 
earthly life if the hope of immortality is removed.” ‘Teach men to believe in a future life 
and you strengthen every moral sentiment and every Godward aspiration by reyealing the 
true dignity of human nature. Make men feel that they are immortal beings, that this life, 
so far from being all, is the mere entrance and first step to existence; make men feel that 
there is open to them an endless moral progress, and you give them some encouragement to 
lay the foundations of this progress in a self-denying and virtuous life in this world. Take 
away this belief, encourage men to think of themselves as worthless little creatures that come 
into being for a few years and are blotted out again for ever, and you destroy one mainspring 
of right action in men.” — Marcus Dods. 

IV. The Blessings of the Resurrection of Christ. — Vers. 20-26. 20. But now 
is Christ risen. Let us no longer look at what would happen if Christ was not raised. 
That is right. Let us turn to the glorious morning. The resurrection of Christ is a fact. 
Let us rejoice in that. Become the firstfruits. The first ripe ears of grain, offered to 
God as a sacrifice of grateful acknowledgment (Lev. 23: 10,11). It was the pledge and 
promise of the whole harvest. So Christ’s resurrection was the promise and pledge, the 
type and proof, of the resurrection of all his people. Of them that slept. A most beauti- 
ful and instructive term for death. “Cemetery” means “sleeping place.” _ Jesus called 
death a sleep; because (1) in both the person is unconscious of the worldly activities 
around him. (2) The soul continues to live, while the body is unconscious. (3) There is 
to be an awaking to new and fresh life. The very expression implies immortality. 

21. By man came death. That is, through the sin of our first ancestor, Adam. 
man (Jesus Christ) came also the resurrection of the dead. 

22. As in Adam all, his descendants, not all beings; all who are in Adam; die, even 
so in Christ shall all who are in him, his children, be made alive. See Rom. 5: 18. 
The resurrection is as certain as death. 

23. But every man in his own order. Or succession of time. 
presence, as frequently promised in the New Testament. 

_ 24, Then cometh the end. Of the age, the world, the present dispensation, when the ~ 
kingdom of Christ shall have fully come. When he shall have delivered (Rey. Ver. 
shall deliver) up the kingdom of God. His work as Mediator will be completed, and he 
has no more to do as Mediator, as the Son, but only as God. “The Deity now acts, and 
reigns, and judges as the son of man till the time when the purpose of God in suffering this 
conflict between good and evil is fulfilled. When he delivers up the kingdom to God his 
Father, he will cease to rule visibly and palpably as man, but he never can cease to rule in 
the unity of the Godhead.” — Sadler. Shall have put down (abolished) all rule, and 
all authority and power. “All hostile powers, whether demoniacal or human. These are 
to be put down, i.e. effectually subdued; not annihilated, and not converted ; but simply 
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25. For he must reign,! till he hath put all enemies | power. For he must rena 25 


under his feet. till he hath put all his ene- 
; . | mies under his feet. The 26 
26. The* last enemy haz shall be destroyed Zs| tact enemy that shall be abol- 


death. ished is death, 


SS.) LEO! Te Acts 2: 34,35. Eph.z:22. Heb, 1:13; 10: ae 22 Tim. ©3x0, Heb, 203.24. 


deprived of all power to disturb the harmony of his kingdom.” — Hodge. “The principali- 
ties,” “powers,” “and rulers of the darkness of this world ” (Eph. 6:12), against which 
God’s people wrestle. 

25. For he must reign. As Mediator over his people and through them. Till he 
heath put all enemies under his feet. Till he has completely triumphed over every 
wrong, every oppression, every hostile power. 

26. The last enemy ... is death. Which is destroyed by the resurrection, when 
every disciple of Christ will have a spiritual body that cannot die. All that death destroyed 
Jesus builds up more gloriously. The believer then has a life and power beyond the proph- 
et’s farthest vision, or the poet’s most lofty imagination. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. There are those who object to the term resurrec- 
tion of the body, but it is because that term has been regarded as meaning the material 
body which we now have. Paul’s illustration shows exactly what is meant. Our present 
bodies, he says, cannot inherit the kingdom of God, but they shall be changed into spiritual 
bodies. This change he illustrates by the seed and the plant which grows from it. Our 
future bodies may be no more like our present ones than a rose is like a black seed, or a 
lily like a bulb. How, then, is it the same? Just as the plant grows out of the seed, the 
same kind of plant always from the same kind of seed. How shall we recognize each other? 
Just as a florist seeing a seed can picture the plant and the flower that will grow from it; or 

_ seeing a plant can immediately recognize the seed from which it grew. 

WHAT IS THE NEED OF A RESURRECTION Bopy? ‘The body is the instrument of the 
soul. It is probable that the soul must have some medium of communication with other 
souls and with nature, as electricity needs a wire or conductor, in order to become visible or 
effective. 

But instead of these bodies, our spiritual bodies will doubtless have new powers, and new 
glories, as much beyond those we now have as the flower in the sunshine, beautiful and 
fragrant, is beyond the seed under ground. May it not be that the wonderful devel- 
opment of our natural powers by the inventions of Christian civilization are but hints 
and glimpses and foretastes of the enlarged powers of our spiritual bodies? In the micro- 
scope, in the telescope, in the telegraph and telephone, in our facilities of travel, in the con- 
nection of mind with mind hinted at in some of the facts of mesmerism, all which a few 
years ago were but wildest dreams, but have more than realized the fables of the Arabian 
Nights, may we not have gleams of the dawning rays of our spiritual bodies when the 
resurrection morn shall have come? mo : ' 

ILLUsTRATION. A curious illustration of the possibilities of our spiritual bodies was given 
not long ago in the Popular Science Monthly. Sound is the sensation produced on us when 
the vibrations of the air strike on the drum of our ear. When they are few, the sound is 
deep; as they ‘increase in number, it becomes shriller and shriller; but when they reach 
40,000 in a second they cease to be audible. Light is the effect produced on us when waves 
of light strike on the eye. When tour fundred millions of millions of vibrations of ether 
strike the retina in a second, they produce red, and as the number increases the color 
passes into orange, then yellow, then green, blue, and violet. But between 40,000 vibrations 
in a second and four hundred millions of millions we have no organ of sense capable of 
receiving the impression. Yet between these limits any number of sensations may exist. 
We have five senses, and sometimes fancy that no other is possible. But it is obvious that 
we cannot measure the infinite by our own narrow limitations. 
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1 Cor. 15:12-26. LESSON VI. FOURTH QUARTER. 


LIGHT FROM THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


1. The resurrection of Jesus is the crowning proof that he is the Son of God. If he 
could not conquer death and come back from heaven, he could not prove that at the first 
he came from heaven. 

2. It is the proof of immortal life beyond the grave; that death does not end all, but 
the soul lives after the body dies. 

3. It proves that we have a living Saviour, sitting on the right hand of God. 

4. It proves that our Saviour, who could conquer death, has power over all our 
enemies. 

5. It is the assurance of our own resurrection, with spiritual bodies like his glorious 
body. 
%. We all need to be changed in body and in spirit before we are fitted for everlast- 
ing life. 

< 7. We shall not lose our identity when we die, as drops falling into the ocean, but 
spiritual bodies in the future life make it certain that we shall live on forever as individuals, 
each one his own self. 

8. Hence the resurrection gives assurance of the recognition of our loved ones beyond 
the grave. 

g. It takes away the darkness from the tomb, and makes it the gate of life. 

10. It gives largeness and broadness to life, everything we are and do having an influ- 
ence and a meaning beyond the grave. 

11. The unceasing progress and development of our natures is assured. God has not 
exhausted what he can do for us and in us. 

12. What a comfort is the resurrection to the noble souls in weakly, sickly, deformed 
bodies, yea, to all in bodies which grow old and decay ! 

13. As the body is renewed thus by the resurrection change, so may the soul scarred 
and marred by sin become glorious in beauty in Jesus Christ. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


See that the scholars READ the whole chapter, and LEARN as many of the best things in 
Corinthians as they can. It always interests a class to have them recite several times in 
concert these choice gems. For the rest, we can best follow the text, and unfold the im- 
portance and practical value of the resurrection. 

Illustration. An Edinburgh gentleman told me that the best wheat in Midlothian, 
that wheat-growing region, was mummy wheat. It had its origin in some grains found in a 
mummy case. 

Illustration. There is an anonymous poem concerning Paulinus, who preached to the 
heathen Britons, and was the means of the conversion of Northumbria. He bade King 
Edwin cast out his idols and worship the Lord, but ‘‘ Edwin answered not a word.” 


“ Rose then a sage old warrior, “*We see it come from darkness, 
Was five score winters old, And into darkness go; 
Whose beard from chin to girdle So is our life, King Edwin — 
Like one long snow wreath rolled. Alas that it is so! 
“* At Yule time, in our chamber, “But if this pale Paulinus 
We sit in warmth and light, Have somewhat more to tell, 
While cold and howling round us Some news of whence and whither 
Lies one black land of night. And where the soul will dwell, 
**¢ Athwart the room a sparrow “< Tf on the outer darkness 
Darts from the open door The sun of hope may shine, 
Within the happy hearth-light, — He makes life worth the living, 
One red flash and no more. I take his God for mine.’” 
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NOVEMBER I2. THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY. 2 COR. 8 1—12. 


LESSON VII. — NovemsBer 12. 


FHE GRACE OF LIBERALIFY.— 2 Cor. 8: 1-12. 


Creag cin TEXT.— He became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich. — 
2 COR. 6:9. 


TIME. — The second Epistle to the Corinthians was written in the autumn of A.D. 57, 
a few months after the first Epistle, and not long after “the uproar at Ephesus.” 


PLACE. — Written to the church in Corinth, from one of the churches of Macedonia. 
Some think at Philippi (Conybeare and Howson), and some at Thessalonica (A/ford). 


PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY.— Acts 20:1, 2. After writing the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, Paul sailed to Macedonia, and went around among the various churches 
there. 


SENT by Titus, who had just returned to Paul from Corinth. He was accompanied by 
two noted brethren (2 Cor. 8: 16, 18, 22). They went to complete the collection previously 
begun. 


THE SECTION concerning this subject extends over chapters 8 and 9. 


TREASURES to be learned by heart: 3: 2; 4: 7-10, 16-18; 5:1, 9, 10, 14, 15, 17, 
20; 215 


CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE.—The fist Epistle in good measure accom- 
plished its purpose. But in such a church as that at Corinth, surrounded by many bad 
influences both moral and speculative, many troubles are sure to rise. 

1. There arose men at Corinth who bitterly opposed and accused Paul, as we see from 
the answers he gives in this Epistle. They called him boastful, insincere, foolish; they said 
“that he was untutored in speech, mean in bodily appearance, his motives were worldly, not: 
spiritual; that he had sinister designs, and was collecting the contributions in behalf of the 
Jerusalem poor ‘as a crafty cloak for his own avarice.’” 

2. These calumnies hurt Paul’s feelings. He had “a human heart, not an artificial one; 
and he does not even pretend that such calumnies did not sting and wound him. They 
stung him all the more because they came upon him at a time of great mental discourage- 
ment and physical prostration (4: 8-12),” when there were fightings without and fears. 
within (7:5). “They made him at once wretched and indignant.” 

3. There are two ways of dealing with calumny, both best according to circumstances. 
Christ had foretold that men would speak evil of his disciples, falsely, for his sake. ‘The 
early Christians were accused on all sides of infant murder and Thyestian banquets. Athana- 
sius, Calvin, Luther, were charged with the most flagrant iniquities. George Whitefield spent 
his life amid a roar of execration. Few modern statesmen, few modern writers, few public 
men of any kind, are so fortunate as to escape misrepresentation.” — Farrar, One way to 
meet these calumnies is to take no notice of them. “It is said that an eminent person of 
the present day has treasured up in a book all the fiercest attacks which have been made 
upon him, and without ever having answered one either good or bad, keeps that book for 
the amusement of his friends. Better perhaps was the observation of another, ‘ They cannot 
harm me by what they say of me. I am too near the great white throne for that.’ — 
Farrar. The other way is to answer those calumnies that are doing mischief to God’s. 
people or his cause. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Collection for the Saints. — At the great council at Jerusalem in A.D. 50, 
when the Gentiles were welcomed with the Jews into the Christian church, Paul promised to 
take up a collection among the Gentile churches for the poor saints at Jerusalem (see 1892, 
Fourth Quarter, Lesson XI.). Paul had been making this collection in Macedonia and in 
Greece (9:2) and in Asia Minor (1 Cor. 16:1). The need of this collection (1) arose 
from the great number of strangers at Jerusalem from all parts of the world» (2) Most of the 
converts were from the poorer classes. (3) The turbulent and unsettled state of the people. 
This letter was written only about 12 years before the final destruction of Jerusalem. “The 
abnormal condition of the labor market is illustrated by the fact that Agrippa II. was com- 
pelled to resort to artificial means, such as paving the streets of Jerusalem with white marble,. 
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2 Cor. 8:1-12. LESSON VII. FOURTH QUARTER. 
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after having declined a proposal to destroy and rebuild Solomon’s porch, in order to supply 
with work and wages 18,000 workmen who had been employed in repairing the temple.” 
“ Life and property were rendered painfully insecure by the terrible atrocities of the Sicarii, 
at once assassins and robbers.” ‘There was a famine in the reign of Claudius, and the 
privations accompanying it, for the mitigation of which St. Paul had previously been instru- 
mental in providing (Acts 11:29, 30), may have been still continuing. Independently of 
the general disorder, it is easy to comprehend how difficult the Christians, regarded as 
renegades from the national faith, may have found it to earn their daily bread, and their 
sufferings were probably much more severe than is usually imagined.” — Canon Cook. 

Il. Liberal Giving from Narrow Means. — Vers. 1-4. 1. We do (make) you to 
wit (to know). Old English for “cause you to know.” Of the grace of God in making 
so liberal, so generous the churches of Macedonia. The country north of Greece, to 
which belonged Thessalonica and Philippi, where probably Paul was then writing. 

THE GRACE OF GoD is God’s favor, and the disposition or character which is its fruit. 
‘The liberal giving described is the fruit of God’s gracious influences bestowed upon these 
churches. However much one may know that he gives of his own free will, yet he that sees 
truly, see so much that comes from God in his every good or noble work that the star of his 
free will is almost unseen in the radiance of the sun of God’s grace. His very nature, his 
early training, his conversion, the influences that have moulded his character, the Gospel, 
the power of the Holy Spirit, the example of others, all are so powerful that the doer of the 
grandest deeds forgets self in thanking God for the privilege of doing them. 

2. Ina great trial. The Greek word is always used of that which has been tried and 
has stood the test.— Cambridge Bible. Of affliction. The Greek word is more usually 
translated ¢rzbulation, the nature and severity of which may be gathered from the storm of 
opposition in which they rose into existence (Acts 16: 12 to 17:13, with 1 Thess. 1:6; 2:14). 
— Schaff. The abundance.of their joy and their deep poverty. ‘In spite of their 
troubled condition they had displayed great joyfulness, and in spite of their poverty they had 
displayed great liberality.” — De Wette. The Geneva Version instead of “ deep poverty”. 
has che poverty which had consumed them even to the very bottom. he literal rendering of 
deep is down to the depth.— Cambridge Bible. Macedonia with Greece had suffered greatly 
from successive civil wars. The Christians here, as at Jerusalem (see above), would be 
hindered in the earning of their daily bread. “Macedonia had lost the benefit of its 
mines, which the Roman government had appropriated to itself, and was suffering from 
the weight of its taxation... . The provinces of Macedonia and Achaia, when they peti- 
tioned for a diminution of their burdens in the reign of Tiberius, were considered so 
deserving of compassion, that they were transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of 
the Senate to that of the Emperor (as involving less heavy taxation).”” — Arnold’s Roman 
Commonwealth. ‘The abundance of their joy . . . abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality. The “joy” of a new-found salvation not only overpowered all sense of their 
“poverty,” “deep” as that was, but rose into “rich liberality.” The Philippian church 
had stood alone in supplying the apostle’s own wants, on his departure from Macedonia 
(Phil. 4:15, 16), and even after his imprisonment at Rome, they “sent once and again . 
unto his necessities” (2:25). And as to the Thessalonians, they supplied the wants of 
their own poor members so liberally that the apostle had to caution them against allowing 
idlers to take advantage of them (2 Thess. 3: 10-12). — Schaff. A joyful Christian expe- 
rience makes the heart desire to impart joy. A joyful Christian is most likely to be a liberal 
giver. Riches. It is worth remarking that nowhere, save in 1 Tim. 6:17, does St. Paul 
use the word “riches” of material, but, with that one exception, solely of moral or spiritual 
wealth. — Cambridge Bible. Liberality. The Greek word originally means “ singleness of 
heart,” and, as applied to giving, means the large giving that comes from such a heart. So 
our English word “liberal” means free, and, as applied to giving, méans free, abundant 
giving. 
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NOVEMBER 12. THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY. 2 Cor. 8: 1-12. 
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urged on, not waiting to be asked. That is a characteristic of generous givers. They 
desired to give more than they could. They erred, if at all, on the side of liberality. 

4. Praying us. Read asin Rey. Ver. They besought the apostle that they might, as 
a favor, be permitted to join with the other churches in aiding the brethren in Judzea. 

GIVING FROM POVERTY. (1) It is a very great privilege to give. (2) Therefore this 
privilege should not belong to the rich alone, but to all. Hardly a greater curse can come 
upon any than to be shut out from giving. (3) Through money every one can have a share 
in the greatest enterprises. (4) There are many other things to give quite as valuable as 
money, such as time, sympathy, aid, love, care. There are none so poor but they can give 
something. (5) The great work of the church is carried on not chiefly by the large gifts 
of the rich, but by the many gifts of those in moderate circumstances. 

Ill. The Foundation of Liberality.— Ver. 5. And this ... not as we hoped. 
Not as little as we dared hope, but far beyond our hopes. But first. In time, but espec- 
jally “‘ chiefest, above all.” Gave their own selves to the Lord. Everything, including 
their money, was placed at the disposal of the Lord Jesus. It was a new consecration of 
themselves. Out of this will grow the true and permanent liberality. No one can really 
give himself and not give also his property. And unto us. As those representing the 
cause of the needy, and by whom their benefactions, by the will of God, who had provi- 
dentially made them the instruments, could reach those they wished to aid. 

IV. The Culture of Liberality. — Vers. 6, 7. 6. Insomuch. The will of God 
appointing him, and the self-sacrifice of the Macedonians encouraging him. We desired 
Titus. Who had once before been sent by Paul to Corinth (12:18), probably for this 
purpose, and had now come on to see Paul. Would also finish in you. Titus was sent 
back to Corinth with this letter. The same grace also. Of liberality. The example of 
the Macedonians should stir up the Corinthians to like liberality. 

7. Therefore as ye abound in everything. As said in 1 Cor.1:5. Paul loved to 
commend the disciples, and to say all the good he could to them and about them. He was 
no faultfinder, no searcher after failings, though he reproved when there was need. In all 
diligence. Diligence in all things. Abound in this grace also. There is always great 
danger that some virtues will be neglected; that we shall have certain pet virtues to which 
we give great attention, while others just as important are starved by neglect. Dickens’ 
charming story of the Skitzlanders well illustrates this tendency, for there every unused part 
of the body dropped away, and those were perfect in form who used every part in its due 
proportion. There is great danger of being moral Skitzlanders. But in God’s providence 
there comes something to each of us which will cultivate and develop every virtue. 

ABOUNDING IN THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY. Because in this way only can great 
results come to ourselves or others. ‘“ He which soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; 
and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully” (2 Cor. 9:6). The two laws 
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2 Cor. 331-12. LESSON VII. FOURTH QUARTER- 
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of sowing are, first, We shall reap what we sow, or what naturally grows from the seed. If 
we sow to righteousness we shall reap righteousness; if we sow to the happiness of others 
we shall reap that happiness; and we must not be disappointed if, when we sow to heavenly 
good we do not reap earthly good, though God generally gives it in addition. The second 
law is That we shall reap in proportion to the sowing, only more abundantly. If we do little 
for others, if we give little for the progress of the world, if we spend little time or effort in 
growing good, or doing good, the results will be small. But in liberal sowing there is a 
harvest often beyond all expectation, more good done than we dreamed of, — thirty-, sixty-, 
a hundredfold. 

A MOoTIVE FROM THE SPIRITUAL REWARDS OF LIBERALITY. Spiritual prosperity is 
inseparable from Christian liberality. As often as you practise this duty you must be con- 
scious that the best part of your sanctified nature is called into exercise; your heart is par- 
tially discharged of its remaining selfishness; your mind is braced more for Christian 
activity; your sympathy causes you to feel afresh your alliance with man; your beneficence 
enables you to rejoice in your union of spirit with Christ, and adds a new bond to that power 
of affection which binds you to his cause. — Fohn Harris, D.D. 

A MoTIvVE FROM TEMPORAL REWARDS OF LIBERALITY. Giving is, to the natural eye, 
the way to lessen our store. The Bible says it is the way to increase it. To believe this it 
is only necessary to believe in the power, providence, and promise of God. God is able to 
make the paradox, “he that scattereth, increaseth,” prove true. — Hodge. Eyery one doubt- 
less has noticed that his success in life depends on two things: (1) the things beyond his. 
control, that come to him from without; and (2) his own energy and skill. Now God 
holds the first in his own hands. He can easily give or withhold success. He can make 
us lose by sickness, or the faults of others, or by accidents, all we would save by being nig- 
gardly; and can multiply the smaller store of the liberal. Then (1) liberality tends to care- 
fulness and diligence. _ It furnishes another motive. (2) It adds new joy and pleasure to 
living. It enlarges and ennobles all the life. It does not necessarily give more money. 
God does not buy liberality, for such generosity would only be hypocritical; but it enhances. 
the value of all possessions and gains. Like all righteousness it “ produces a hundredfold 
more good than unrighteousness does. A righteous man is a hundredfold more happy than 
a wicked man, other things being equal. A good man is a hundredfold more happy in sick- 
ness, in poverty, in bereavement, than a wicked man in the same circumstances. It is, 
therefore, according to Scripture, a general law, that he that scattereth increaseth; he that 
gives shall have wherewith to give.” — Hodge. Then the temporal rewards of liberality give 
increased power of giving. And this is one of the chief blessings of temporal prosperity. 

V. The Test of Love. —Ver. 8. I speak not by commandment. I do not dic- 
tate; I exert no authority, as to what you should do; I persuade, not command. For only 
thus would their gifts be true gifts, just as forced love is no love. But by occasion of the 
forwardness of others. Better as in Rev. Ver. Instead of command, he used the example 
of others, especially of the Macedonian churches, to awaken and encourage their own liber- 
ality. To prove the sincerity. The genuineness, the true nature. The original meaning 
is of legitimate as opposed to illegitimate birth.— Cambridge Bible. The English word 
“sincere”’ comes from sine cera, without wax, pure (honey). Of your love. To God, to 
Christ, to the principles of his kingdom, to their fellow-disciples. It is all one love with 
many manifestations, and is the essence of Christian character. Deeds are proofs of pro- 
fessions; the fruit is the proof of the tree; self-denial for others is the proof of kind feelings. 
toward them. That which love is willing to do at real cost is the test of its genuineness. 
So that free gifts, not commanded, gifts that cost self-denial, are a proof and test of love. 

VI. The Example of Christ. — Vers. 9-12. 9. For ye know the grace. The free, 
undeserved favor and loving-kindness. “How do we measure the ‘grace’ or goodness 
of any one towards others? By four things: By the Aeig#¢ from which he looks down on his 
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NOVEMBER 12: THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY. 2 Cor. 8:1-12: 
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objects; by the defzh in which he finds them lying beneath him; by the sacrifices to which 
he submits, for their good; and by the demefits which at much cost to himself he confers 
upon them.” — Schaf. ‘Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor. This 
means infinitely more than abstinence from material good while on earth. For riches 
denotes, not actual enjoyment of the things possessed, but control over things needful or 
pleasant to us. This is the real worth of money., Poverty is the absence of control over 
things needful or pleasant. Now, from eternity, the Son of God had absolute control over 
all things; and was therefore infinitely 7c. Want was unknown to him. But at his incar- 
nation he laid aside this absolute control, and submitted, in a way to us inconceivable 
because divine, to creaturely and human limitations, that thus by personal experience he 
might become conscious of human dependence and need. All this is implied in Mark 
13:32; Heb. 5:7.— Beet. He not only became man, but chose a poor lot. The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. . We never read of his having a ser- 
vant.— Sadler. Not only was his cradle a manger, but he never possessed a home, never 
owned property, was dependent for his daily bread, always lived, labored, and suffered as a 
poor man. That ye through his poverty. Only thus could he be the Saviour of all 
men, best reach all men. See Walker’s Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. Might be 
rich. “‘That.ye through his poverty might be rich.” This is generally understood of spirit- 
ual riches. But are we warranted in limiting these “ good things” to what are called 
“spiritual blessings”? Will not the Christian be raised up in a glorified body, which will 
have an outward state of wealth and grandeur answering to it? The description of the 
eternal good things of the redeemed, in the last chapters of the Revelation, is beyond 
measure rich and magnificent, and though they are nothing as compared to that fruition 
which he will have in himself, yet as God mentions them in the Scriptures, we ought to 
mention them also. — Sadler. Riches—the control of many sources of power, usefulness, 
and happiness — are a good thing when enjoyed, not at the expense of others’ poverty, but 
in common with all, and when the possessor has a character which will ensure the best use 
of all this good. 

Christ in thus proving his love to men is an example to all Christians. If he did so much 
for us, at so great cost, how can we refrain from giving to others? He is our master and 
teacher; how can we, who accept him as such, not do for our fellow-men something of what 
he has done for us? 

1o. And herein. Connected with verse 8. I give my advice. Not command. For 
this. Either (1) that I advise and not command, or (2) this proof of your love. Expedi- 
ent. Rather, profitable. The word expedient in the A. V. is never, as in modern English, 
opposed to right.— Cambridge Bible. Who have begun before. The other churches, 
the Macedonian churches. A year ago. Under Titus (see ver. 6, and 9:2), about Easter 
of the year, in the autumn of which Paul was writing. The collection was well known at 
Corinth (1 Cor. 16:1). But also to be forward. To will, to be willing. They not only 
began, but were ready and wishing to give. ; : 

11. Now therefore perform, complete, perfect, the doing, on the ground that the 
principle on which they acted was just as true now as it had been in the previous year. — 
Cambridge Bible. Carry out your good resolutions. Soe at , iy 

Tue TRUE MEASURE OF GIVING. 12. If there be first a willing mind. A disposition 
to give, a heart that is ready for self-denials. What God wants is a right soul, a right character, 
a loving heart, and he does not measure or reward it according to its means of expressing 
itself. It. The willing mind, or the gift. Is accepted. Rev. Ver., acceptable. Accord- 
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ing to that a man hath, etc. A delightful principle, worthy of him who “ loveth a cheerful 
giver” (9: 7), that the acceptability of all our offerings depends not on the amount given, 
but on the proportion which it bears to our means (comp. Ex. 25:2; 35:5; 1 Chron. 
29:9).— Schaff. This sentiment the Saviour expressly stated and defended in the case of 
the poor widow (Mark 12: 42-44; Luke 21: 1-4). She who had cast in her two mites 
into the treasury had put in more than all which the rich men had contributed, for they had 
given of their abundance, but she had cast in all that she had, even all her living. — Barnes, 
On the judgment day it will not be the sheaves or the fruit that is measured, but the love 
and faith that fills them. And pebbles which the gatherer blushes to present as the only 
harvest from barren fields will change into gems and gold, and homely plants will be trans- 
formed into blossoms of paradise, and the widow’s mite will become a heap of gold, and 
a handful of grain, the seed of the tree of life. The poorest can stand there on an equality 
with the richest. . : 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


The Commentaries on 2 Corinthians are nearly the same as those given under I Cor- 
inthians. Praying and Working, an account of the wonderful benevolent work of Pastor 
Harms in Germany; Systematic Beneficence, including 7he Great Reform, by A. Stevens; 
and Property Consecrated, by B. St. James Fry; Tracts on Giving, by Am. Tract Soc.; Dickens’ 
Flousehold Words, “The Skitzlanders”; the Tracts, Christian Giving ($1.00 a hundred), 
Thanksgiving Ann (50 cents a hundred), and others, to be obtained of Thomas Kane, 
310 Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. y 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The grace of liberality is so divine a gift, so full of heaven, that we should seek for 
it, and pray for it with all our hearts. 

2. There is no affliction so great as a selfish heart. 

3. Even in poverty and affliction joy can abound. 

4. The foundation of true benevolence is entire consecration. 

5. No man is really converted unless his “ pocket book too is converted.” 

6. Systematic benevolence is the best form. (1) It is easier, the whole amount is given 
at once; (2) more is given; (3) it is pleasanter for the recipient, who knows that the giver 
is merely distributing what he has already given to the Lord. 

7. Benevolence should be not only systematic, but proportionate. 

8. Benevolence should’be free and glad. There is no Christian law of tithes; but that 
is a convenient lower limit in many cases. Many should be glad to give more. 

g. A liberal spirit usually, though not always, is the. spirit that leads to true worldly 
success. It keeps from wasteful habits; it keeps from the misery of miserliness; it tends to 
prevent all dishonesty and meanness in business dealings; it adds a new and higher motive 
for diligence. It always adds great value, cheer, joy, and peace to life. A competency with 
a liberal spirit brings more, even of this world, than all the “ wealth of the Indies” could give. 

1o. There should be a harmony and proportion in Christian graces; not one should be 
neglected. There is a tendency in some to pet virtues. 
11. The example of Christ should be always before us. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


GIVE the scholars some idea of this Epistle as a whole. 

CALL ATTENTION to some of the gems and peculiar treasures in this Epistle outside of 
the lesson. 

FoLiow the general divisions given above, taking for the 


SUBJECT, — CHRISTIAN GIVING, 


Illustration for II]. Charcoal and diamond are the same material—carbon. One 
absorbs the light, the other reflects it. There are charcoal Christians and diamond Christians. 
Examine their creeds, they are the same; examine their religious experiences before a church 
committee, they are the same. But one is gloomy, and the other glistens; one is dark, the 
other luminous. The first thing for a young Christian to do, looking about for some means 
of doing good, is to look to himself and see to it that he is a diamond, and not a charcoal 
Christian. Arise, shine! for thy light is come: this is the message of the prophet 18 
Christian men as to Christian nations. — Christian Union. 
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Illustration for IV. The culture of the graces. Wm. H. Coleman, in a late Independ- 
ent, speaking of the culture of grapes, says: “‘ Remarkable changes can be wrought by means 
of artificial protection and heat even on common kinds. A Concord over a tin roof is twice 
as sweet as one grown on the ground; an Iona in a cold grapery becomes foreign in flavor.” 

Illustration for VI. ‘A man was sent up a dangerous mountain by night to light a 
beacon. His friends, anxiously watching, could not see 42 as he went, but they could see 
the light of the lantern that he carried.”” Men should see not us but our good deeds. 

Illustration. A venerable colored minister, who had been pleading earnestly for foreign 
missions, closed his exhortation with these words: “ Bredren, I’ve heard of churches dat’s 
dying of ’spectability, I’ve heard of a church where de souls of de people is all shrivelled up 
with sellishness, and I’ve heard of lots of churches, like a great barren desert, with no living 
waters, no waters of ’freshment running in ’em ’cause dey refuse to do de Lord’s will. But, 
bredren, who ever heard of a church dat was killed ’cause it gave money to foreign missions? 
Whoever heard of a church that died ’cause it did what de Lord said? Neber! neber! 
Bredren, ef anybody would tell me of such a church in all dis wide univarse, ’d make a 
pilgrimage to dat church. I would climb up its ivy-mantled walls, and up to de top of de 
steeple, and lay dis great black hand on de topmost stone of dat temple, and say, ‘ Bressed 
are the dead that die in de Lord.’” — Advance. 

AN ExampLe. The Sunday-school is the training school for the church. The scholars 
should be trained in systematic giving, and in general for the same objects as collections are 
taken for in the church. This training will come -largely through continually calling atten- 
tion to the collections. The 14th Street Presbyterian Church in New York City arrived at 
such perfection in this that it took three Sundays to find a single scholar who did not bring 
a contribution. Less than eighteen times in the whole year was there a failure in any 
scholar, above the primary department, to bring a contribution. 


LESSON VIII.— NovemBer 19. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. — Epu. 4: 20-32. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. — EPH. 4: 32. 

TIME. — The Epistle to the Ephesians was written in the autumn of A.D. 62, during 
the latter part of Paul’s two years’ imprisonment at Rome. 

PLACE. —It was written at Rome, in Paul’s own “hired house,” where he was a 
prisoner under guard. 

AUTHOR. — St. Paul, about 60 years of age. 

SENT by a special messenger, Tychicus, who carried with him also a letter to the 
Colossians, and one to Philemon. 

PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY.— Acts 28:30, 31 describes Paul’s residence at 
Rome when he wrote the Epistle. Acts 18: 19-22 records Paul’s first visit to Ephesus; 
chapter 19 is the account of his three years’ ministry there; 20: 17-38 relates his affecting 
interview with the elders of Ephesus at the neighboring seaport of Miletus. 

Revelation 2: 1-7 records the message of our glorified Lord to the church at Ephesus. 

EPHESUS. — Ephesus was situated on the Icarian Sea, an arm of the Aigean, between 
Smyrna and Miletus. It was the capital of Ionia. This city was the great emporium of 
trade for the Asiatic regions, and the most important city in Asia Minor. The famous 
painters, Parrhasius (B.c. 5) and Apelles (B.c. 4), were both Ephesians. The whole place 
is now utterly desolate with the exception of a small Turkish village. 

THE CHURCH AT EPHESUS was founded by Paui during his three years’ stay 
there, from May, A.D. 54, to May, 57 (see Acts 19). Ecclesiastical tradition has connected the 
apostle John with Ephesus; and his long residence and death there may with safety be assumed. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. (1) Characteristics. Ephesians is 
instruction passing into prayer, a creed soaring into an impassioned psalm. Witsius calls it 
a.divine Epistle, glowing with the flame of Christian love and the splendor of holy light, 
and flowing with fountains of living water. Alford calls it the most heavenly work of one 
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whose very imagination is peopled with the things in the heavens, and even his fancy 
wrapped into the visions of God.— Farrar. ; 

(2) A circular letter. Many think this Epistle to have been @ circular letter to several 
churches, among which were those of Laodicea and Ephesus. Paul wrote the same letter 
to them all, but sent to each a separate copy authenticated by the precious stamp of his own 
autograph benediction. — Howson. Hence some have said that this Epistle should be called 
the Apistle to the Laodiceans, but it is equally the Apistle to the Ephesians. 

(3) Divisions. It naturally falls into two marked divisions, the first three chapters 
being doctrinal and the other three moral or practical. 


TREASURES. 2: 4-10, 20-22; 3: 14-21; 4: 1,13; 5:16; 6: I-3, 10-17. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. — Ege’an; Mile’tts; Laod/ice’a; Phile/mon; ’ Tych/icus 


(chy=—alo) ‘ 
20. But ye have not so learned Christ ; But ye did not so learn2o 
1 aes: i heard hime ande have Christ; if so be that ye heard 22 
21. If so € that ye have : € ? ’ him, and were taught in him, 
been taught by him, as the truth is in Jesus: even as truth is in Jesus: 


22. That ye* put off concerning® the. former con-| that yeputawayjasconcenn Za 


Seen : . . ing your former manner of 
versation* the old man, which is corrupt according t0 | j¢ the old man, which wax- 


the deceitful lusts ; eth corrupt after the lusts of 


1 Bph. x! 23. 2 Col. 2:21; 3: 8,9, Heb. 12% x. 3 Eph. 2:32, 3. 7 Pet. 473. 4 Rom. 6: 6. 


EXPLANATORY. 
SUBJECT, — LIKENESS TO CHRIST. 


I. Likeness to Christ in the Inner Life. — Vers. 20-24. 20. But ye have not so 
learned Christ. St. Paul had just been giving a picture of the terrible moral state of the 
heathen among whom the Ephesian Christians had been born and brought up. And he 
could have said to them as he did once to the Corinthian disciples, ‘“ And such were some 
of you.” But he says, ye (emphatic by position in the Greek) disciples, in contrast with 
these heathen. “They did not /earn Christ in such a way as to suppose that they could 
continue to be guilty of lying, of theft, of drunkenness, of sensuality, and all the vices of 
heathenism. The knowledge of Christ which they had received might be imperfect, but it 
did not leave them ignorant of the necessity of righteousness.” “The darkness of their old 
life is about them still, but their faces are towards the light.” — 2. W. Dale. 

21. Ifso be. This does not imply any doubt necessarily, but calls the reader to verify 
the statement.— 7/7. C. G. Moule in Cambridge Bible. Ye have heard him. HIM is 
emphatic. All who had thus learned Christ had been taught something very different from 
the heathen philosophies and morals. By him. Rev. Ver., 7 Aim. Taught by those who 
are in Jesus, to you who are in Jesus as the branch is in the vine. You are all dwelling in 
Jesus, living in him, trusting in him. As the truth is in Jesus. “Truth, the highest 
truth, the truth it most concerns Christian men to know, is zz ess, as the source of truth, 
as the one whose nature, whose words, whose life are all expressions of truth.” 

CREED AND LiFe. We often, indeed, hear it asserted that “Christianity is a life and 
not a creed”; that it is “devotion to a person, not adhesion to a dogma.’ False antithesis 
appears to be, in these days, a most popular form of fallacy; and in this language we en- 
counter it fullgrown. Christianity is a life governed and moulded by a creed; a creed which 
gives motives and energy to a life. It is devotion to a person who is manifested through a 


doctrinal medium; who cannot, without such a medium, be recognized, loved, or worshipped, 


‘as he has revealed himself, and as he is.— Brighd. 

ILLUSTRATION. At the same time we must be very careful to distinguish between the 
truths of a creed and the philosophical statements of those truths. The truths remain, the 
human philosophies and statements of them vary with every age. For instance, in music 
the great principles of harmony remain the same, but the scientific explanations and theories 
of harmony have varied greatly. And the quality of the music does not depend on the 
philosophical theories. One may be a good musician, and practise the harmonies, whether 
he believes in the old theories of music or in Professor Tyndall’s beautiful experiments in 
the numbers of vibrations, and in overtones. 

22. That ye put off. This is the truth referred to as having been taught them. Con- 
cerning the former conversation. Not act of speaking, but manner of life, conduct. — 
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1 . . . . it: 
23. And* be renewed in the spirit of your mind ; | “¢<cit! Gece 
24. and that ye” put on the new man, which| mind, and put on the new 24 
after God? is created in righteousness and true holi-| hath’ Se heenel ee 


ness. eousness and holiness of 
- truth, 
1 Rom. 12:2. Col. 3:10. \ 2 Rom.6:4. 2Cor.5:17. Eph. 6:11. (@) Or, which is after God, 
‘ Eph. 2: 10. ; created, etc. 


Thayer. Put off. As one woulda vile and ragged garment. The old man. Your former 
unconverted selves. — Alford. ‘he principles, the moral habits, the fountains of conduct 
the spirit which controlled their past lives, their old, unconverted, worldly heart. Which 
is corrupt. Rev. Ver. which waxeth (groweth) 
corrupt. Its tendency is to grow worse and 
worse, on the way to final ruin. “The word CCT CT 
rendered ‘corrupt’ expresses not so much pol- MM) 
lution as disintegration and decay, much as in 

2 Cor. 4:16.” — 4. Barry. According to the = 

deceitful lusts. Lit., he desires of deceit; de- 
sires full of deceitful promises of joy and gain. 
See Gen. 3, for the great typical case. — Moule. 
“Lusts which belong to deceit,” sin being thus 
characterized because of its power of deceiving. 
These “lusts” are the instruments which carry 
on the process of corruption, and their agency 
is sc potent, because the subjects are deceived 
as to the true 
character of 
the desires 
they cherish. 
— Schaff. 

23. And 
be renewed. 
Made young 
again. “The 
whole _ struc- 
ture of our 
former moral 
character and 
habits must be 


VOIoun 


demolished 

and the ruins Roman Library. 

cleared away, 

that the building may be recommenced from its very foundation.” — Dale, In the 


spirit of your mind. In the inner man, which is spirit, not body; in the spiritual 
life of your mind, which sees and grasps truth; not merely in feeling, but in reason- 
ing, and thought, and purpose. “The spirit is spoken of as regaining its undying youth,” 
— Barry. 

Can we renew ourselves? “We are required to form the moral and spiritual habits 
which render possible, and which secure, the fresh access from day to day of divine inspira- 
tion.” — Dale. We can do our part, open our hearts to divine influences, come to Christ, 
and trust Christ for the renewal he is glad to bestow. 

24. And that ye put on. Make your own, “by developing the life and energy God 
has already given you.” The newman. “Not merely youthfulness, but the freshness of 
a higher nature’; the new heart, new principles, new purposes, new spirit, a new plane and 
atmosphere of living. Which after God. After his image, in his likeness. Is created. 
A divine work. The change is like that of the original creation; there comes into existence 
a heart of love, a holy character, which had no existence before. It is not development, 
but creation, and then there is a continual development; as the world was first “created” 
and then “made,” or developed.. The image of God consists in righteousness (conformity 
to the eternal laws of right) and true holiness. Righteousness in its spiritual aspect, in 
its lovable, pure, beautiful, gracious forms. 
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ms seh "Bonet 
way lyin speak every man Wherefore, putting away 25 
ek Wher efore Par. y 8 SP b y f falsehood, speak ye trut 
truth with his neighbour: for we? are members one Of | cach one with his neighbour: 


another for we are members one of 


1 Zech. 8:16. Eph. 4:15. 2 Rom, 12: 5. 


The Rev. Ver. uses the Greek idiom -in its translation, and is not easy to understand 
except in that light. Both the righteousness and the holiness are of “uth, belong to the 
truth, are true, real, eternal, like God’s. ai a: 

Nore. “The kingdom of heaven is not come even when God’s will is our law; it is 
come when God’s will is our will. While God’s will is our law, we are but a kind of noble 
slaves; when his will is our will, we are free children.” — George Macdonald in David 
Lilginbrod, ! 

THE GREAT CHANGE “is not a constitutional change, the impartation of new faculties 
or new powers to the soul. It is a greater change than this, a change of character ; the 
supreme inclination of the affections is changed. A converted man thinks, reasons, remem- 
bers, imagines, now; and he did all these before conversion. A regenerate heart feels, 
desires, loves, hates, now; and it did all these before. But the chief subjects of thought, 
of love, of hatred, are changed; they are revolutionized. It is the most radical change of 
which human character is susceptible. — Prof. Phelps. 

ILLUSTRATION, As one born blind cannot understand the marvellous powers in sight, 
the splendors of color and form; as one born deaf can know nothing of the entrancing 
delights of music, —till sight and hearing have been imparted, —so, till the beginnings of 
spiritual and eternal life are imparted by God to the natural man, he cannot comprehend 
many of the experiences of that spiritual life, much less enter into them. 

THE Osyjecr of this change is to make men holy, like Christ, like God. Nothing else 
can fit us for heaven. “In sailing across the troubled ocean of life, with its changing winds 
and unknown currents, we steer by the stars. Strength as well as light comes to us from 
invisible and eternal things; from the immeasurable love of God, from the glory of his 
perfection.” — Dale, : : 

ILLUSTRATION. Ax impossible choice. A teacher had been relating to his class the story 
of the rich man and Lazarus, when he asked, “ Now, which would you rather be, boys, the 
rich man or Lazarus?” One boy replied, “I will be the rich man while I live, and Lazarus 
when I die.” And is that not what multitudes are trying to do? — London S. S. Chronicle. 
Our scholars should be impressed with the eternal fact that nothing really fits us for heaven 
but that which is working a heavenly character in us, Faith, love, forgiveness, repentance, 
consecration, worship, and all the duties God requires of us, have this end in view, ; 

Nore that change of character is the true basis of moral reform, the only successful way 
of reforming our country. Many other things are helpful in connection with this, but those 
who work most earnestly, in the darker places, feel more and more that “the greatest need 
in the world” is new hearts, changed characters. ‘ 

II. Likeness to Christ in Outward Life. — Vers. 25-29. Even when men have the 
new life, there is a long and hard battle to be fought against evil. The perfect life is not to 
be gained ina moment. One cannot say, “ Let me be perfect,” and by that the word or resolve 
become perfect at once. The Christian has many a battle to fight, many an Apollyon with 
his fiery darts to overcome; many a Hill Difficulty to climb; many a poisonous weed to 
uproot. Some of the evils he has to overcome are now pointed out. 

First, Lyinc. See the NINTH COMMANDMENT. 

25. Wherefore. Since you have put off the old man and received the new nature. 
Putting away lying. The easiest, most universal, most pervading of sins. It is especially 
the sin of the heathen world. But even in this age of civilization and Christianity, Christian 
teachers have taught that it is right to lie under some circumstances. The head of a school 
said to me only the other day that if she could get her scholars to always speak the truth, 
she would have little further difficulty in governing. : 

ILLUSTRATION. As I am writing I take up a notice of a book on Persia; and read the 
author’s views of Persian lying. ‘“ With one gift only can they be credited on a truly heroic 
scale. ... I allude to their faculty for what a Puritan might call mendacious, but what I 
prefer to style imaginative, utterance. This is inconceivable and enormous, . . , and it 
divests nine-tenths of a Persian’s assurance of the smallest value.” “Iam convinced that 2 
true son of Iran would sooner lie than tell the truth; and that he feels twinges of desperate 
remorse when, upon occasions, he has thoughtlessly strayed into veracity.” — Hon. Geo. WV. 
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NOVEMBER 19. 


26. Be’ ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go 


down upon your wrath : 


27. Neither? give place to the devil. 

28. Let him that stole steal no more: but rather? 
let him labour, working with zs hands the thing which 
is good, that he may have to give* to him that needeth. 


IDR 4h 45.972/85 22 Cor. 2: 10, 11. 


x Thess. 4: 11. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


1 Pet. 5.5.95 
2 Thess. 3: 8, 11, 12. 


EPH. 4: 20-32. 


another. Be ye angry, and 26 
sin not: let not the sun go 
down upon your (4) wrath: 
neither give place to the27 
devil. Let him that stole 28 
steal no more: but rather let 
him labour, working with his 
hands the thing that is good, 
that he may have whereof to 
give to him that hath need, 


8 Acts ae 3 35% (6) Gr. provocation. 


uke 3:22. 


Curzon, M.P., in Persia and the Persian Question. 


neighbour. 


Speak every man truth with his 


With whomsoever he has to deal, especially his fellow-disciples, for then he 


would be a member of a truth-telling community that would speak the truth always and 


everywhere. 


For we are members one of another. 


A strong motive for telling the 


truth, thus making the church a training school for universal truth-speaking. 


**To love truth for truth’s sake is the principal 
_part of human perfection in this world and the seed 
plot of all other virtues.” — Locke. 


“But if a word could save me, and that word 
Were not the Truth; nay, if it did but swerve 
A hair’s breadth from the Truth, I would not say 
it.” — Longfellow. 


“Falsehood is the natural outgrowth of every 
other crime, as an attempt at defence from discovery 
and punishment.” 


“‘Farnestly observe the uncompromising con- 
demnation, by the Gospel, of all kinds and phases of 


dishonesty. Nothing untruthful can possibly be holy. 
A pious fraud is, in the light of true Christianity, a 
Most grievous sin.” — Moule. 


“The truth cannot be burned, beheaded, or 
crucified. A lie on the throne is a lie still, and truth 
in a dungeon is truth still; and the lie on the throne 
is on the way to defeat, and the truth in the dungeon 
is on the way to victory.” — Kinley. 


“*Calumny (which the old Jews used to call ‘ the 
third tongue’) kills three persons, — the evil speaker, 
the person who listens to him, and the person spoken 
of.” — Rabbinical Proverbs. 


SECOND, ANGER. The SIXTH COMMANDMENT. The Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5: 21, 
22, and the third and seventh Beatitudes). 

26. Be ye angry, and sin not. Word for word from Ps. 4:4. Anger, in the good 
sense, has very nearly the meaning of indignation, ‘a deep, serious, moral resentment against 
a grave moral offence.” ‘Such anger in itself is not sinful. Christ, whose perfection is the 
root and law of ours, was sometimes angry. It would be sinful not to be kindled to indig- 
nation by baseness, treachery, cruelty, and hypocrisy.” A man who does not flame and 
burn at some of the evils around is not a good man. This indignation is one of the motive 
powers of all reformatory movements. But let not the sun go down upon your wrath. 
A different word in the original as well as in our translation. ‘The thought in it is that of 
exasperation, of deeply stirred feelings that may easily break into open violence, The 
indignation against wrong may continue, but all that is passionate, exasperating, hot, and 
boiling must be transient. It is impossible not to have these feelings for the moment, but 
they must be put down, transmuted into calm, reasonable, loving, but strong and permanent 
efforts to destroy the evil, just as in a physician the emotional sympathy with suffering must 
be calmed into earnest efforts for relief, 

27. Neither give place to the devil. As to one who would intrude at a half-open 
door, intent on occupying the house. — JZoude. When the spirit is ruffled and the feelings 
excited, even righteously, then comes a special opportunity for the tempter to bring in 
revenge and hatred and selfishness under the guise of righteous anger. ; 

ANGER is wrong (1) when it is excited without sufficient cause; (2) when it is against 
the person rather than the offence; (3) when it is attended with the desire of revenge; 
(4) when there is an unforgiving spirit (Barnes); (5) when it is brooded over, and 
“nursed to keep it warm”; (6) when its heat and exasperation are prolonged. 

THIRD, DISHONESTY. The EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

28. Let him that stole. Implying that some of them had in former years gained 
their living by dishonesty, which was an almost universal vice among the heathen. Steal 
no more. Cease from his dishonest practices at any cost. The world has not yet outgrown 
this sin, and it takes many subtle forms, ; 

MopERN Forms oF DisHonesty. (1) Taking what does not belong to us; (2) taking 
advantage of others’ ignorance, to defraud them; (3) false returns to the assessors of taxes, 
by trying to escape custom-house duties; (4) putting false labels and false measures to 
goods made and sold; (5) giving too small wages to those we employ; (6) not earning the 
wages we receive and as we agree; (7) beating down those that sell, so as not to give a 
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fair profit on the goods we buy; (8) charging exorbitant prices; (9) gambling, raffling at 
fairs, taking shares in lotteries; (10) all business which injures the life and property of 
others, as selling intoxicating liquors, obscene picture-papers, etc., or renting buildings for 
their sale; (11) obtaining the advantages of libraries, churches, papers, without doing our 
part toward their support, in so far as we are able. 

COUNTERACTIONS. (1) But ratherlet him labour. Good, useful, active work is one of 
the strongest preventives of dishonesty. It is found that a large proportion of those in our 
prisons have never been trained to regular employment. (2) That he may have to give. 
(See Acts 20:35.) This higher motive ennobles labor, makes men less selfish, and provides 
for a surplus, thus lessening the temptation to dishonesty. 

Nors (1) no one can afford to be dishonest. It never paysin the end. (2) Be careful 
of the beginnings of dishonesty,—the smallest taint. (3) Restore what may have been 
gained dishonestly. There is no true repentance of this sin without restitution, where it is 
possible.. (4) A pure conscience is worth more than all the world. (5) It is a duty to aim 
at a surplus, so as to have somewhat to give. (6) Laziness and improvidence are forms of 
dishonesty. 

ILLUSTRATION. A man was once asked why he was so very particular to give good 
measure, — over good, — and he replied, “God has given me but one journey through this 
world; and when I am gone, I cannot return to correct mistakes.” 

ILLUSTRATION. Plato, in his Aefzdlic, uses as an illustration of the test of a truly honest 
man the story of Gyges’ ring, which enabled the possessor to become invisible, so that he 
could do all manner of evil and never be found out or punished. Only when a man was so 
honest that he would be honest even in transactions where he could be disnonest and not be 
known, was he a truly honest man. 

FourTH, IMpuRITY OF CONVERSATION. The THIRD and SEVENTH COMMANDMENTS. 
The SERMON ON THE Mount (Matt. 5:8, 28, 33-37). 

2g. Let no corrupt communication. Indecent, vile, like meat beginning to decay. 
Proceed out of your mouth. Men often say that if evil thoughts exist within, they may as 


well be spoken, But that is false philosophy. Expression tends to increase the inward 


corruption, and repression tends to destroy it, as a tree that is not permitted to express itself 
in leaves and flowers willsoon die. Moreover, expression of corrupt thoughts corrupts others 
as well as ourselves, and thus does a double evil. 

THIS FORBIDS all low, lewd stories and jokes, or the repeating of them when told by 
others. Good men are sometimes guilty here. It forbids the selling of vile pictures, and 
base reading such as is now trying to corrupt our youth. A 

COUNTERACTION. Speak that which is good. Good words keep out bad ones, as light 
shuts out darkness. Good, pure, witty, bright stories help to shut out vile ones. To the 
use of edifying. Building up the character. Rev. Ver., as the need may be. That it may 
minister. Give, produce grace, favor, happiness, spiritual benefit, a beautiful life, the 
graces of character. i 

In condemning esting, Paul does not mean to insist that the conversation of Christian 
men should be always grave and serious. The mind needs rest as well as the body. There 
is a time to play as well as to work. Amusement has its legitimate place in the intellectual 
life; and if the mind is subjected to an incessant strain, its strength will be broken down 
The bright flashes of wit and the pleasant gleams of a kindly humor may be as beautiful 
and as harmless as the play of the sunlight among the trees or on the ripples of a mountain 
stream. — Dale, 

Ai. The Power. — Ver. 30. And grieve not the Holy Spirit. How touching is 
this expression, — not anger, but grief. The Holy Spirit is grieved over the sins and errors 
of those he has come to help and purify, as a parent is grieved oyer a child who wastes his 
opportunities and blessings. The Holy Spirit is grieved by indulgence in the sins above 
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enumerated. They are repulsive to his nature. He sees the evil effects of them on those 
who commit them. His work of purifying from sin does not succeed with these wilful 
persons, All this grieves him, but especially the blindness and ingratitude of those for 
whom and in whom he has done so much. Whereby (27 whom) ye are sealed. A seal 
was (1) a mark of ownership, and (2) a mark of attestation, authentication, of proof beyond 
a doubt. The disciples were sealed unto the day of redemption; the seal was the proof 
that they were God’s children, and so would be fully redeemed from sin into “the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” How did the Holy Spirit seal them? By his abiding pres- 
ence in their hearts, and by the graces and good works which are the fruit of the Spirit. 
The fruit proves the tree. : 

We need to dwell more on the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit and seek more for 
its realization in our experience. 

IV. Further Exhortations. — Vers. 31, 32. 31. All... all. Observe the uncom- 
promising scope of the precept. NRevolution in principle was to result in nothing short of 
vevolution in temper and practice. — Moule. All bitterness, of feeling, of thought, of 
word, of deed. “A sharpness that is acerbity of temper, ready to take offence.” And 
wrath, acute passion; and anger, chronic bad temper. Personal irascibility, personal feud 
and quarrel, were to be things past and gone out of Christian life. — AZouw/e. Clamour. 
The violent assertion of rights and wrongs, real or supposed. Evil speaking. Gr. d/as- 
phéemia. Our word “blasphemy” is now confined to ‘‘ evil speaking” against God and 
divine things, but the Greek word includes all kinds of slander and opprobrium. — A/ozde. 
With all malice. The bitter and unjust temper of mind out of which rises the ebullition of 
anger and flows the flood of evil speaking. 

ILLusTRATION. “Taking up a reproach against a neighbor is a dangerous business. 
Persons have been killed recently by handling old shells that had been dropped twenty-five 
years ago, during the war. If you should happen to plough up one, you had better bury it 
again. If people bring to you reproaches against their neighbor, carry them no further. If 
they lay them down at your door, leave them there till they die. Positively refuse to have 
anything to do with them. You take them up at your peril. They are an unclean thing, 
which we are not permitted to touch. Scandal-mongers should find no market for ‘their 
wares at the house of a Christian. They may offer to give them to you; but you should 
spurn all such offers, as you would an offer to give you the small-pox or the yellow fever.” — 
The Free Methodist. ea 

32. But be ye kind. Not only drive out the evil, but replace it with good. A merely 
negative Christian that “ never does any harm” is a very poor Christian indeed. Moreover, 
you cannot keep out the evil except by filling its place with good. This principle is elo- 
quently unfolded in Dr. Chalmers’ famous sermon on “The Expulsive Power of a New 
Aftection.” It is illustrated in the brief parable of the man from whom was cast out an evil 
spirit, but when the old abode was swept and garnished and left empty, seven devils took 
up their abode there in place of the one (Matt. 12: 43-45). Tender-hearted, forgiving. 
Virtues which are the opposite of the sins forbidden in the previous verses. Only good can 
grow out of such a disposition. Even as God, etc. Thus presenting the highest motive. 
See the parable of The Unmerciful Servant (Matt. 18: 21-35). 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


The Commentaries which cover the New Testament include the Ephesians. The Cam- 
bridge Bible is peculiarly good on this book. Barnes has excellent practical observations. 
R. W. Dale’s Lectures on Ephesians are strong, practical, and spiritual (7s. 6¢., Hodder & 
Stoughton). Beet on Philippians and Philemon ($2.00, Whitaker, N. Y.); Hodge on Ephe- 
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sians ($1.50, Carter’s); Eadie, Davies, Ellicott, and McGhee. Professor Milligan in Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Vol. VIII. b 

ae this lesson see Thomas a Kempis, Jmitation of Christ; Professor Phelps, 7he Mew 
Birth; Professor Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, “ Eternal Life?” On! 
verse 27, an excellent illustration for children is the tract, Parley the Porter (Am. Tract 
Soc.); so also in Bunyan’s Capture of Mansout. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


First see that every scholar has an attractive introduction to the whole epistle. 
‘Point out to him some of the choicest passages, giving him glimpses of the treasures there. 
By these two things he may be induced to read and study the epistle at home. 


The /Wustrations and Practical Suggestions are given in their places in connection with 
Explanatory Notes. ; 


LESSON IX.—NoveEMBER 26. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME.—CoL. 3: 12-25. 


GOLDEN TEXT. —/ will walk within my house with a perfect heart. — Ps. 101 : 2. 
TIME. — Written during Paul’s first Roman imprisonment, about A.D. 62. 

PLACE. — Paul’s prison at Rome, 

RULERS. — Nero, emperor of Rome; Albinus, governor of Judea. 


PLACE IN BIBLE HISTORY. — Paul’s imprisonment is referred to in Acts 
28: 30, 3t. There is no mention of the Colossians in the Acts, but it is probable that the 
church there was founded while Paul was at Ephesus, in that neighborhood (Acts 19). 


SENT by Tychicus and Onesimus, the runaway slave of the Colossian Philemon, at the 
same time with the letter to the Ephesians and the letter to Philemon of Colossz. 


THE OCCASION was a visit from Ep/aphras, who had charge of the churches of 
Colds’see, Ladd'ice/a, and Hi/érop/olis (1:7; 4:13, 16), whose report led Paul to seek to 
correct some errors, and impart the needed instruction. 

DIVISIONS.—1. The introduction, 1: 1-13, including the greeting, thanksgiving, and 
prayer for the Colossian church. ; \ 

2. A doctrinal passage, 1:14 to 2: 3. 

3. A controversial passage (2:4 to 3:4) against certain errors. 

4. Moral application, 3:5 to 4:6. 

5. Personal Greetings, 4: 7-17. 


Colosse was a city of Phrygia, Asia Minor. It lay in the valley of the Lycus, a tributary 
of the Mzander, near Laodicea and Hieropolis, the birthplace of Epictetus. These two 
cities stand face to face, about six miles from each other, on opposite sides of the valley, 
and ten or twelve miles farther up, on the river itself, lies Colossze, so that any one approaching 
it from Ephesus or from the seacoast would pass by Laodicea, The three cities thus form a 
group, . . . and seem to have been united under the Roman government. Colossz had 
been once a place of importance. It is described by Herodotus (7:20) as being, at the 
time of Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, “a great city of Phrygia,” the site of which is marked by 
a subterranean disappearance of the river Lycus; and by Xenophon (4mad. I. 2, § 6), 
about a century later, as “a city great and prosperous.” But at the time at which this 
epistle was written, Colossze was of far less note than the wealthy Laodicea, After the apos- 
tolic age it sinks into utter insignificance. — Kev. Alfred Barry. The church at Colosse was 
the least important of any to which Paul’s epistles were addressed. — Vincent. 

THE CHURCH AT COLOSSZ was founded only indirectly by Paul, either while 
he was for three years in Ephesus, its natural seaport (Acts 19), or as a fruit of his tour 
through Phrygia (Acts 16:6). Paul himself never visited the city (Col. 2:1). The chief 
name connected with this church was Epaphras (Col. 1:7, 8; 4:12), who seems to have 


been their pastor, and perhaps founder. Philemon and Onesimus also belonged to this 
church (Col. 4:9). 
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EXPLANATORY. 


_ SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. In these lessons, which are almost wholly practical, there 
is no need to make a separate department for Practical Sugeestions as in the historical 
lessons. And the ///ustrations will be most helpful when placed in connection with the 
subjects illustrated. 

__ As in the case of the other epistles, attention should be paid to this epistle as a whole, 
thus awakening permanent interest in it. 

According to the title given by the committee, this lesson may be usefully applied chiefly 
to the family, and also in its first part, where general principles are enforced, to the family 
life in the church. 

I. The True Spirit of the Christian Family. — Vers. 12-14. 12. Put on there- 
fore. Dr. Maclaren speaks of these verses as a description of “ 7he Garments of the Renewed 
Soul,” and “the wardrobe of the consecrated soul.” For these virtues are represented here 
as put on, not having existed before, and as enfolding the whole life like a garment which 
covers, adorns, and protects the whole body. Nor is this inconsistent with the fact that 
every virtue must grow out of a right heart. We speak of trees putting on their leaves, 
although the leaves grow out of the tree. So these graces should grow on all sides freely, 
flourishingly, till they form a beautiful garment. As the elect. The chosen ones of God, 
in whom he delights, for they are holy, consecrated in heart and life, thus belonging to God, 
and beloved of him as children are beloved of their parents. These two words describe 
the proof that one is chosen, and the love that accompanies the choice. 

First, COMPASSION. Bowels of mercies. Rev. Ver., a heart of compassion. Every 
person, rich or poor, prosperous or unfortunate, sick or well, has need of sympathy for his 
trials, his weaknesses, his errors, his failures, his aspirations. (1) ‘‘ Without it no help will 
be of much use to the receiver, nor of any to the giver. Much is said about ingratitude, 
but very often it is but the instinctive recoil of the heart from the unkind doer of a kindness. 
Aid flung to a man as a bone is to a dog usually gets as much gratitude as the sympathy 
which it expresses deserves.” — Maclaren. (2) Above all things, beware of letting pity 
(meant to be the impulse toward help) be excited and then not allowing the emotion to 
act. To stimulate feeling and do nothing in consequence is a short road to destroy the 
feeling. — Maclaren. (3) Sympathy and compassion are as necessary for the giver as for 
the receiver. They keep the heart from growing narrow and selfish and limited. 


* The Quality of Mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
— Shakespeare. 

SECOND, KINDNESS, from 42x, kinned-ness, having the feelings which befit a common 
nature. In the Greek the root of the word is profitadleness, that kindly disposition that 
would do good to others, profit them. “Some souls are so dowered that they have this 
grace without effort, and come like the sunshine with welcome and cheer for all the world. 
But even less happily endowed natures can cultivate the disposition.” “The prudent hypo- 
crites who get on in the world, as ships are launched, by ‘greasing the ways’ with flattery 
and smiles, teach us the value of the true thing, since even a coarse caricature of it wins 
hearts and disarms foes. This ‘kindness’ is the most powerful solvent of ill-will and 
indifference.” — Maclaren. 

THIRD, HUMBLENESS OF MIND. A lowly estimate of ourselves is not necessarily blind- 
ness to our strong points. If a man can do certain things better than his neighbors, he can 
hardly help knowing it, and Christian humility does not require him to be ignorant of it. 
I suppose Milton would be none the less humble, though he was quite sure that his work was 
better than that of Sternhold and Hopkins. ‘The consciousness of power usually accom- 
panies power. — Maclaren. And often it accompanies also a very small degree of power 
magnified by the telescope of self-conceit. Humility does not exalt itself on account of 
God’s gifts; it sees its weaknesses as well as its power; it sees and acknowledges the great- 
ness and goodness in others. Each one has something which others can look up to, and 
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each one-can find something as to which he must look up to others. Hence between 
husband and wife there can be mutual admiration and respect; and a similar experience 
among members of the church. 

FourTH, MEEKNESS. That is, patience under injuries real or supposed; the opposite of 
revenge. The meek are not easily provoked or irritated. In order to be meek there must 
be longsuffering, patient endurance of the faults and disagreeable qualities of others. It 
is our business to be right and to do right, no matter what others do or say. Now since 
those who live in the same family are of different tastes and dispositions, and see things from 
different standpoints, —a fact on which depends much of the best discipline of life, — there 
can be no happiness, no best life, without meekness and longsuffering. 


““We may not know how earnestly “ Heir of the self-same heritage, 
They struggled, or how well, Child of the self-same God, 
Until the hour of weakness came, They have but stumbled in the path 
And sadly thus they fell. We have in weakness trod.” 


ILLUSTRATION. BAD TEMPER UNDER WATER. In a late Century is given the expe- 
rience of a pearl-diver in his armor under water. “One of the strange effects that diving 
has upon those who practise it is the invariable bad temper felt while working at the bottom; 
and as this irritability passes away as soon as the surface is reached again, it is only reasona- 
ble to suppose that it is caused by the unusual pressure of air inside the dress, affecting 
probably the lungs, and through them the brain. My experience has been that while below 
one may fly into the most violent passion at the merest trifle; for instance, the life-line held 
too tight or too slack, too much air or too little, or some imaginary wrong-doing on the part 
of the tender or the boys above, will often cause the temper to rise. I have sometimes 
become so angry in a similar way that I have given the signal to pull up, with the express 
intention of knocking the heads off. the entire crew; but as the surface was neared and the 
weight of air decreased, my feelings have gradually undergone a change for the better, until 
by the time I reached the ladder and had the face glass unscrewed, I had forgotten for 
what I came up.” — 7. P. Whitmarsh. ‘This should make us very longsuffering toward 
others; while for ourselves it should be not an excuse, but an incentive, and make us more 
earnest to overcome. The triumph of Christian love is to control temper and irritation under 
the most difficult circumstances. Some one has said that it took more grace to keep Peter from 
knocking a man down than to make John a saint. (I do not so read their characters. — P.) 

FIrTH. 13. Forbearing one another. This is ‘“‘meekness and longsuffering in exer- 
cise.’ Two words of household peace are the two “ bears,” — “ bear” and “forbear.” To 
forbear is “‘to restrain and control one’s self when provoked.” 

“The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear.” 
— Cowper. 

ILLUSTRATION. FORBEARING ONE ANOTHER. The following bit of ministerial experience 
I found in an old paper, but it has been so helpful that I quote it entire. — P. “Called this 
morning on my old friend, Mr. Punctual, and found him quite out of temper. Mr. Delay 
one of his customers, owed him a considerable sum, and had promised quite positively to 
call before ten o’clock, and make payment. The hour had passed, and the expected call 
had not been made. Mr. Punctual takes pride in meeting, with unfailing promptness, all his 
pecuniary engagements; and indeed this valuable trait of his character has secured him the 
confidence of all who know him, and enabled him, within a few years, to amass quite a 
fortune. He has a systematic mind, and therefore with little difficulty keeps his business 
under his control. Withal, he is cautious in making engagements, He has no patience with 
men like Mr. Delay, who, though an industrious man, does his business without system 
and makes his calculations in a rather loose manner. His promises are made without care 
ful consideration; and, therefore, though he does not design to injure or deceive others, he 
often does both. He feels quite unhappy in consequence of his frequent failures to meet 
his engagements, without being able to find a remedy for so great an evil. Mr. Punctual 
I fear, is likely to lose confidence in his piety and even in his honesty. Called to-day to 
see my friend Mr. Delay, and found him quite out of patience with Mr. Punctual, because 
his contribution to the cause of Foreign Missions, on last Sabbath, was only jive dollars, 
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whilst he, though by no means so wealthy, gave “em. Mr. Delay, though often unable to 
pay his debts at the proper time, is a generous man— one who never refuses to contribute 
to a good cause, if he has the means. He is, moreover, much interested in the benevolent 
enterprises of the day, and always rejoices when his church takes up a liberal collection. 
With his generous impulses, he finds it difficult to understand how a true Christian, with the 
wealth of Mr. Punctual, can contribute so grudgingly to the cause of Christ. I fear he will 
lose confidence in the piety of Brother Punctual, if he should not even suspect him of hypoc- 
risy. Called this afternoon to see Sister Prayerful and her worthy family, and found her 
quite troubled about the prayer-meeting of last evening. The number of male. members in 
the church is small; and she thinks it a matter of great importance that they should, as far 
as possible, be regular in their attendance, and should take part in the public devotions. 
Brother Delay, she said, though he seemed an excellent man, was so irregular in his attend- 
ance, or came in late; and Brother Punctual, though seldom absent, could not be persuaded 
to lead in prayer. She cannot understand how a man can really love the service of Christ, 
and yet be so irregular in his attendance upon the delightful little prayer-meeting; still less 
can she think Brother Punctual a truly spiritual man, who always shakes his head when 
called on to pray. A man who talks so fluently, both in business transactions and in the 
social circle, if he really loved his Saviour, would not be so reluctant to address him in 
prayer in presence of others. Sister Prayerful feels very much hurt at the conduct of Breth- 
ren Delay and Punctual. Called to-day on Sister Dorcas, who is very much interested in 
the sewing-society, and honestly thinks all the female members of the church ‘should, by 
their needles, contribute to the relief of the poor and the cause of missions. She had just 
returned from the society, and was much troubled that so few could be induced to attend 
and engage in the good work. She particularly mentioned Sister Prayerful, who ‘scarcely 
ever missed a prayer-meeting, and seemed so very devotional. She could not understand, if 
she is as deeply pious as she seems, how she can be so indifferent to the distresses of the 
poor, and to the wretchedness of the heathen. I fear she is in danger of concluding that 
the apparent devotion of Sister Prayerful is not genuine religious feeling. From Sister 
Dorcas went to call on Sister Home, who possesses in a remarkable degree that trait of 
character so much commended by Paul—‘a keeper at home.’ She feels the responsibili- 
ties of the wife and mother, and feels that her attention is due first to her husband and 
children; and in truth, the appearance of things about her house and the conduct of her 
children, afford good evidence that nothing is neglected. She is decidedly of opinion that 
Sister Dorcas, though very useful in her way, is quite too neglectful of that very important 
adage, ‘Charity begins at home’; and she is equally sure that Sister Prayerful frequently 
goes to meeting, when duty would require her to look after her domestic affairs and her 
children. She thinks there may be zeal about the poor, and zeal in attending prayer-meet- 
ings, which ‘is not according to knowledge.’ ” 

And forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel (Rev. Ver., complaint, a 
cause of quarrel) against any. Such occasions are sure to rise, and there is only one way 
of treating them, — by'the spirit of forgiveness. Even as Christ forgave you. We have 
been forgiven for far greater offences than those which we must forgive. If we are Christ’s, 
we must exhibit Christ’s spirit, and what that is we have experienced. ‘This experience 
enables us to put ourselves in the place of those who have sinned against us. 

Note. Is this list of virtues practical, and noble, and worthy? Yes; for he who has 
these has the elements of what are called the heroic virtues. ‘These are the household hero- 
isms, the daily and hourly cultivation of the qualities which make heroes and martyrs. “ By 
the side of its serene and lofty beauty, the ‘heroic virtues’ embodied in the world’s type of 

_ excellence show vulgar and glaring, like some daub representing a soldier, the sign-post of a 
public-house, by the side of Angelico’s white-robed visions on the still convent walls. More 
selfcommand, more heroic firmness, more contempt for the popular estimate, more of every- 
thing strong and manly, will find a nobler field in subduing passion and cherishing forgive- 
ness, which the world thinks folly and spiritless, than anywhere else. Better is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.”” — Maclaren. 

14. And above all these things. Or over all as a bond or girdle; or as “the outer 
garment which holds the others in their places, the power which unites together all the 
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15. And’ let the peace of God rule in your hearts,” | ness: Oeatitiee ma, 


i in one body ;* and be | to the ‘which also ye were 
to the which also ye are called i Wee oe ee eee 
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$ ~ iT] inoino” wi another with psalms az 
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i o the Lord. singing with grace in your 
ones she poe : d deed, ao all hearts unto God. And what- 17 
17. And® whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all! .cever ye do, in word or in 


i , 7 givi deed, do all in the name of the 
in the name’of the Lord Jesus,’ giving thanks to God pe De ee 


and the Father by him. God the Father through him. — 
i i (4) Gr. arbitrate. 6s 

1 Phil. 4: 7- 2 Eph. 2: 16,17; 4: 4. 3'\Col.i227- 4 Eph. 5 19. (c) Some ancient authorities 
5Col.4:6. ®xCor. 10:3. ‘Eph. 5:20. Col.1: 22. 1 Thess. read the Lord: otherssGiod, 
5:18. Heb. 13:15. (d) Or, yourselves. 


graces which make up perfection.” — Bf, Lightfoot. Put on charity. Love. Which is 
the bond of perfectness. “Love is the general principle, harmonizing all the special 
graces named above.” — Barry. Not one of the other graces is perfect without love, and 
love binds all into one character, for love is a part of all, and produces all. It is the life of 
the tree that binds all the branchs into one tree. 

SET BESIDE these truths the similar description in Ephesians. : 

Il. The Means of attaining these Graces. — Vers. 15-17. (1) The peace of Christ; 
(2) the word of Christ; (3) the name of Christ. 

First, THE PEACE OF CHRIST. 15. The peace of God. Rey. Ver. with the oldest 
MSS. read Christ. It is the peace which he gives (John 14:27); peace like his, peace 
with God, peace with men, peace of conscience, peace of forgiven sin, peace from rest in 
God’s love and care. This is the condition of soul in which the graces can best flourish. 
Rule in your hearts. Actas umpire; a figure borrowed from the Grecian game, — restrain 
passion, calm all internal conflict, govern and control all exercises of the soul. “ Peace is 
the Queen of the Tournament.” To the which (peace) also ye are called in one body. 
The united church, the body of Christ. The one body must be at peace with itself, and 
accomplishes this through the spirit of peace in each member. This peace is as necessary 
in the family as in the church. And be ye thankful. Thankfulness promotes peace and 
unity, and aids every virtue. .Thank God for his “peace that passeth understanding,” 

SECOND, (16) THE Worp oF Curist. The Gospel, all that Christ has to impart by 
way of instruction and guidance and-promise. Dwellin you. Make its home, its abiding- 
place within you, not be merely an occasional guest. Richly. Abundantly, and with the 
varied riches of its truths and of its influence. In all wisdom. That it may be understood 
and applied. aright, that errors may be avoided. Some connect this with the words that 
follow. Teaching and admonishing. Or warning of danger. This should be done in 
all wisdom, by means of psalms, the book of Psalms; and hymns, “the new product of 
the spirit of devotion”; and spiritual songs, poetic productions of various kinds, often 
such as can be repeated or sung alone, but spiritual, inspired by the Holy Spirit, and not 
the degrading, impure songs so common among the heathen, and not yet wholly eliminated 
from literature. Singing with grace. “Divine grace which works in the heart,” and 
impels to sincere and heartfelt praise, and not a mere lip-service. 

Note. “ We know from many sources that song had a large part in the worship of the 
early church, Indeed, whenever a great quickening of religious life comes, a great burst of 
Christian song comes with it. The onward march of the church has ever been attended by 
music of praise; ‘as well the singers as the players on instruments’ have been there.” 
— Maclaren. 

Nore that the teaching and admonishing is best done under the influence of hymns and 
music. This is true in the church, is also true in the family. 

Nore that it is implied by “one another” that this is not confined to ministers, but 
extends to the members of the church in meetings, like our prayer meetings, 

Nore family prayers, reading the Word, singing, and praying together, are inestimable 
in their influence on the home. When business drives out family prayers, it is like driving 
away angels and shutting out the sunshine. 

THIRD, THE NAME OF CHRIST. 17. Do all in the name of the Lord Jesus. The 
name of Christ is the element in which all is done, which furnishes a motive and gives a 
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‘cB. Wives! i 
is , Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus-| wives, be in subjection to 18 
ands, as it is fit in the Lord. your husbands, as is fitting in 
19. Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter®| the Lord. Husbands, love 19 
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against them. against them. Children, obey 20 


20. Children, obey your parents in all things: for | your parents in all things, for 
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4 Eph. 5:22. Titus2:5. x Pet. 3:1. 2 Eph. 5: 25, 28, 33. 1 Pet. 7: 7- 3 Eph. 4% 3x. 


character to the whole.— 4/ford. It means at least two things—in obedience to his 
authority, and in dependence on his help. — Maclaren. It means doing all for his sake, to 
please him, to carry on his work. And this all-pervasive noble motive exalts and ennobles 
évery part of the life, lifts it up from the narrow and the commonplace into the highest 

region of moral action. Giving thanks. Here is repeated the exhortation of verse 15, 
showing the value of a thankful spirit, that sees the giver in every gift, and reads on every 
good the image and superscription of God. 

Ill. Applications to the Varied Relationships of the Family.— Vers. 18-25. 
First, MuruaL Duties or WivEs AND HusBANDs. 18. Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands. Not “obey” as slaves a master. Miss Cobbe in her excellent 
lectures on the duties of women has an interesting discussion on the vow to “ obey ” which 
is required from the wife in the marriage service of the Church of England. I can suggest 
to Miss Cobbe that Paul never said that they were to “ obey” (for Titus 2: 5, see Rev. Ver.). 
—£. W. Dale. The subjection is the same as one member of the. church is subject to 

_ another, as the members to the officers, as members of a committee to the chairman, as 
citizens to their rulers. It implies no personal inferiority, but only the necessary official sub- 
jection. One is not necessarily inferior to his friend because he is elected governor. A wife is 
to seek to please her husband, to do whatever she can for him, to work in harmony for the 
good of the family, to have the love that delights to serve with unselfish devotion. “A woman 
ought to be ready to die for the man she loves . . . but that she should fall in with all 
his thoughts, feelings, and judgments whatever, even such as in others she would most 
heartily despise, that she should act as if her husband, not God, had made her, and his 
whims instead of the lovely will of him who created man and woman, were to be to her 
the bonds of her being, that surely no woman could grant who had not first lost her reason.” 
— George Macdonald in Weighed and Wanting. In the Lord. For his sake, so far as 
higher duties to God and conscience will allow. Love to Christ binds and completes all 
earthly love. 

19. Husbands, love your wives. In Ephesians he adds, “even as Christ also loved 
the church and gave himself for it,” a love that is large, free, faithful, patient, and generous. 
‘There is no commanding in such love; there is no assertion of rights. “ WHERE COM- 
MANDS BEGIN zz ¢his relation, HAPPINESS USUALLY ENDS; and the moment a husband 
requires a wife to do anything, it is usually a signal of departing or departed affection 
and peace.” — Barnes. He is to do everything possible for her comfort and happi- 
ness. And be not bitter. [Ill-tempered, provoking, treating with harshness and neg- 
lect, letting “the old man” rule, and not “the new man.” This is the special danger 
of husbands. 

ILLUSTRATION, from the story of the Persian bird Juftak, page 63 of this volume. 

SECOND, DUTIES OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 20. Children, obey your parents. 
The ground of the obligation to filial obedience is expressed in Eph. 6:1; “for this es right.” 
It is not because of the pérsonal character of the parent, nor because of his kindness, 
nor on the ground of expediency, but because it is right; an obligation arising out of the 
nature of the relation between parents and children. It is enforced by the express com- 
mand of God. The duty is so important as to be included in that brief summary of the 
moral law given by God on Mount Sinai. It was engraven by the finger of God on the 
tables of stone, Honor thy father and thy mother. Any flagrant breach of this command 
was, according to the Mosaic law, punished with death. To honor is to reverence; and 
therefore the command has reference to the inward feeling as well as to the outward con- 
duct. — Hodge. In this obedience of children from the very cradle lies the foundation and 
beginning of all good discipline, of all welfare and blessing, external and internal, in the 
heart, in the family, in the state, in all phases and circles of social life. — Passavant. In 
all things. In the whole range of duties. No child is obedient who says, “T will obey in 
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(e) Gr. Bondservants. (/) Gr. lords. (g) Gr. from the soul. 


some things, but in others I will be guided by my own will.” “And yet “in the Lord.” 
There are possible exceptions in the case of higher duties to God. As children gradually 


grow into men and women, the methods of government and obedience change. For this. 


is well pleasing unto the Lord. Because he knows that the present and eternal welfare, 
usefulness, and happiness depend on it, and he has shown his approval by setting apart the 
fifth commandment by a special promise of blessing (Eph. 6: 1-3). ‘ : 

2r. On the other hand, fathers must be careful not to provoke their children by 
continually finding fault, by injustice, undue severity, partiality, unreasonable exercise of 
authority, scolding, outbursts of temper, “by capricious jerks at the bridle,” frequent rebukes, 
and sparing praise. A parent had better sow tares in a field from which he expects to 
derive food for himself and family, than by his own ill-conduct nurture evil in the heart of 
his child. — Hodge. When there is to be a real order and law in the house, it will come of 
no hard and boisterous or fretful and termagant way of command. Gentleness will speak 
the word of firmness, and firmness will be clothed in the airs of true gentleness. — Aushnell- 
Many a parent, especially many a father, drives his child into evil by keeping him at a dis- 
tance. He should make his boy a companion and playmate, teach him to think of his 
father as his confidant, try to keep his child nearer to himself than to anybody beside, and 
then his authority will be absolute, his opinions an oracle, and his lightest wish a law. — 
Maclaren. West they be discouraged. Children teased and irritated lose heart, renounce 
every endeavor to please, or render at best but a soulless obedience. The twig is to be bent 
with caution, not broken in the efforts of a rude and hasty zeal. Approbation is necessary 
to the child as counsel, and promise as indispensable as warning and reproof.— Zadie. 
“T cannot please him whatever I do,” leads to a rankling sense of injustice, and then to 
recklessness — “ it is useless to try any more.” — Maclaren. . 

ILLUSTRATION. A little boy who-had exhibited bad temper was punished for it and sent 
to his room to pray for a better temper. This is the prayer ne was overheard to utter: “O 
Lord, please take away my bad temper. And while you are about it, you might as well take 
mother’s too.” — The Toledo Helper. 

TasirD, DUTIES OF SERVANTS AND MASTERS, 22. Servants, obey . . .-your masters 
according to the flesh. Not your real masters, for God only is master, but those to whom 
you stand in this relation. They are*to be faithful in all things, not of course doing anything 
wrong, for that no master according to the flesh has a right to command. If one is em- 
ployed to do anything, it is his business to do it well and faithfully, and not with eyeser- 
vice. Such service as is done only when the eye of the master is upon him, and slighting 
or neglecting when he is away. But in singleness of heart. Undivided motive, always 
the same whether the master is present or not. It is the opposite of deceit and false pre- 
tence. Fearing God. Rather than man, and knowing that God sees and approves faith- 
fulness, and sees and opposes deceit, whether men may know it or not. 

23. Do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men. The service, whatever its 
nature or its relation to man, was ever to be felt and viewed as an act of obedience done to 
Christ. In doing it to others they did it to him; and to him, with such claims upon their 
love and fealty, they could not but give suit and service heartily, — adie. It is this which 
takes all meanness and servility out of our service to men, and renders it ennobling and 
manly. The smallest deed can be done with the highest motives. The discipline of life 
and the growth of character come not from what our work is, so it be right, but from the 
way we do it, and our motives. In our commonest daily duties we are learning lessons of 
selfishness, deceit, carelessness, servility, or lessons of faithfulness, honor, truth, love. And 
the value of life depends on which lessons we learn, Whatever others do, we must do right. 
Two blacks do not make a white; two sins do not make a virtue. 
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: A knowing that fi the Lord 
24. Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the | ye shall receive the recom. 4 
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(4) Gr. receive again the wrong. 


24, 25. Of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance. His free gift 
to those who are faithful and serve him. The character, the love, the faithfulness, are what 
God rewards. Honor is just as bright in the factory as on the throne. Love and faithful- 
ness are as noble and heavenly in the kitchen as in the parlor, in the hovel as in the palace. 
The reward will not be according to the station or the sphere, but according to the purity of 
motive, the depth of love; for ¢here is no respect of persons with God. For ye serve the 
Lord Christ. He is the Christian’s true master. He works for him, and the best reward 
will come from him. “The hope of that reward came like an angel into the smoky huts 
and hopeless lives of these poor slaves.” ; 

The first verse of the next chapter should have been the closing verse of this, since it 
teaches the duties of masters, after having discussed the duties of servants. Duties are 
mutual. The master, too, is responsible to God, who is his Master. And he is warned against 
his besetting sin of not being just, and not paying full wages to those he employs. He must 
treat his employees with the justice, the kindness, the courtesy, the generosity, he would wish 
to receive from his Master in heaven. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


_ The Commentaries are much the same as those on Ephesians, and quite a large por- 
tion of this lesson is found also in Ephesians. Maclaren on Colossians (Armstrong & Co., 
N.Y.) is very bright, suggestive, and practical. Lightfoot on Colossians and Philemon 
($3.25, Macmillan) is excellent; especially are the position and history of Colossze admirably 
described in his /ztroduction to this epistle. 

On the lesson, see Dr. E. E. Hale’s Jw His Name, Trench’s Synonyms of the 
New Testament; Bushnell’s Christian Nurture; Canon Farrar’s Social and Present- 
Day Questions ($2.00, Bradley & Woodruff). 


LESSON X.— DECEMBER 3. 


GRATEFUL OBEDIENCE. — James 1: 16-27. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— We love him, because he first loved us. —1 JOHN 4: 19. 


THE AUTHOR. — James, the Lord’s brother, the acknowledged head of the church 
at Jerusalem. James the apostle, the son of Zebedee, had long before (March, A.D. 44) 
been martyred by Herod (Acts 12:2). James, “the brother of the Lord,” has been identi- 
fied by many with James, the son of Alpheus; but the best authorities regard them as 
different persons. He has been called James the Just. He was a very rigid observer of the 
law, both moral and ceremonial, a regular worshipper in the temple. He was greatly rev- 
erenced, and exerted a powerful influence. “As he rose to speak, the grandeur of his 
appearance, the mysterious awe which clung about him as the heir of the line of David and 
the earthly brother of his Lord, the stern sanctity of his life, the ascendency of his powerful 
character, the spell of his lifelong vow (the Nazarite vow), gave his words a force which 
exceeded that of all the other dwellers in Jerusalem.” — Farrar. According to Josephus, 
he was stoned to death within a few months after the death of Festus, in November, A.D. 61, 
-at the age of about 63 or 64. — A/ford, who makes him 60 years at the last mention of his 
name in Acts 21: 18, or A.D. 58. 


THE PLACE OF WRITING was Jerusalem, over whose church James was pastor. 
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THE DATE was probably A.D. 61 or 62, nine or ten years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. — Farrar. Dean Plumptre in the Cambridge Bible places the date between 
‘A.D. 44 and 51, probably during Paul’s first missionary journey (Acts 13). This would make 
this the earliest of all the epistles. 


TO WHOM WRITTEN. — Evidently to Christian Jews everywhere, Christians who 
were exposed to many trials and temptations. James himself is represented in all notices 
of his life as never leaving the Holy City; but numbers of Jewish Christians from all parts 
of the world would come up to the great annual festivals, and of course would meet often 
with the mother church at Jerusalem, so that James would thus become acquainted with 
them, and through them with the churches to which they belonged. Very probably, too, 
members of his church at Jerusalem would move to various parts, and “he would not lose 
sight of the sheep of his flock even when scattered abroad.” 


THE OBJECT of this epistle is not so much theological as practical, to hold up the 
ideal of the perfect Christian in daily life. It presupposes the knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine. “He is, above all, anxious that they, in their life as individuals and as a community, 
should not hold the faith in the Lord Jesus as a mere barren dogma, but should show the 
fruits of their higher knowledge in ‘the meekness of wisdom,’ in a nobler and purer life 
(chap. 3: 13).” — Perowne. 

There were two directions in which there was special need of guidance and help. One 
was the right life under afflictions and poverty. Persecutions and trials of their faith met 
them on every side. Many of them were poor, and ill treated on that account. They 
needed comfort and courage and wisdom to act aright in these circumstances. On the 
other hand, there were many temptations to a life unworthy of the disciples of Christ. 
There was a tendency in the rich to despise and oppress the poor. There was danger of 
“respect of persons,” of idolatry of riches, of evil speaking, of party feuds, of envyings 
and strife, of imagining that piety could be divorced from holy living. In these things there 
was great need of warning and instruction. 


PARALLELS. —This epistle “reflects more than any other book of the New Testa- 
ment the language of the Sermon on the Mount, and offers many close resemblances to the 
Proverbs of Solomon and the books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom.” — Farrar. 


TREASURES to be read and re-read and learned by heart: 1:1, 2; 1:5-7; 1:12, — 


17,.20,27;5 2215 2104-18, 22.2065. 32 1.25. 13 is Axion; ibn E2=20. 


16. Do not err, my beloved brethren. ; Be not deceived, my be-16 

, i ft oved brethren. Every good 1 

17. Every’ good gift and every perfect gift is from (o) gift and’ evelys tem cee 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights,’ Boon is from above, coming | 

* E “ | , F own from the Father of ~ 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of | fights, with whom can be no 
turning. variation, neither shadow that 


1 John 3:27. 1 Cor. 4:7. 2.Num. 23:19. Rom. rz: 29. (a) Or, giving. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Source of True Religion. — Vers. 16-18. 16. Do not err. “A common 
Pauline expression, elsewhere always translated Je not deceived,” and “always having ref- 
erence to what has preceded, and at the same time introducing a new and impressive 
aspect of truth.” Do not be deceived in hoping to escape punishment and the stings of 
conscience by laying the blame of your sins on God. “ Let no man say when he is tempted, 
Iam tempted of God.” Sin does not come from God. Temptation to sin does not come 
from him, but 17, Every good gift (act of giving) and every perfect gift. Rev. Ver., 
boon. Properly, éhing given, the boon when perfected. Two different words in the original, 
the second more emphatic than the first. “Every 4nd of gift that is good, every one that 
is perfect zz és kind, comes down to us from on high from God.” — Cook: Singularly 
enough, the axiom, if we may so call it, falls into the cadence of a Greek hexameter, and it 
is conceivable that it may have been a quotation from a poem, or possibly from an early 
Christian hymn. Is from above, and cometh down, from God in heaven. All good 
things flow from the upper springs. There are lower channels or conveyances, such as the 
written Word, sacraments, prayer, meditation. And then for ordinary blessings, there is 
your prudence, and industry, and care.— Thomas Manton, D.D. But the blessings that 
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come through these, all come from God. The power to earn and to enjoy, health, faculties, 
talents, even life itself, are the gifts of God. There are no exceptions. The beggar might 
as well claim that the gift was not bestowed by the donor, because he put out his hand to 
take it, as for us to imagine that our good things do not come from God, because we have 
worked for them. 

But especially do all perfect gifts, the highest joy, love, peace, righteousness, salvation, 
come from God, and demand our highest songs of praise. 

Note also that the gift as it comes from God is perfect. It is we that sometimes mar it, 
or receive it but in part. God is most free of his best blessings. He affords salvation in 
common to all his people. He gives honor and riches to but few of them; he gives Christ 
and heaven to them all. God sometimes denies a crumb even to him on whom he bestows 
a kingdom.— Wm. Fenkyn. Mr. Ruskin notes the fact that God has so made the world 
that the most beautiful forms are the most abundant. So that you can almost determine 
which lines or curves are most beautiful by finding out which are the most universal and 
plentiful. 

From the Father of lights. God is (1) the Father of the heavenly bodies, the sun, 
moon, and stars, which he has created, and from which all our light comes. (2) The Father 
of all our intellectual and spiritual light, of which the former is the emblem and symbol. 
_ Light, in the Scriptures, is the emblem of knowledge, purity, happiness; and God is often 

represented as /ight (compare I John 1:5; 1 Tim. 6:16). “There is doubtless an allusion 
here to the heavenly bodies, among which the sun is the most brilliant. No cloud, no dark- 
ness, seems to come from the sun, but it pours its rich effulgence on the farthest part of the 
universe. So it is with God. There is no darkness in him (1 John 1:5); and all the moral 
light and purity which there is in the universe is to be traced to him.” — Barnes. No vari- 
ableness. God gives light like the heavenly bodies, but with him there are no variations 
of character, or plan, or purposes, like the variableness that is constantly appearing in our 
earthly lights, which change in their brightness every hour of the day, appear and disappear, 
suffer eclipse, and are obscured by clouds. Neither shadow of turning. Rev. Ver., 
shadow that is cast by turning. This may mean either the least shade or trace of turning, 
as the old Greek commentators; or the shadow that is cast by the revolving of the earth, 
such as the darkness of the night, eclipses, changes of the moon. 

THE UNCHANGEABLENESS OF Gop. It is by this very illustration given here that we 
can understand the nature of God’s unchangeableness. It is not the unchangeableness of a 
statue, which always wears the same countenance; nor of a cold, hard heart, which has no 
variation of emotion, but feels the same toward good and bad alike. His is the unchange- 
ableness which belongs to the spirit, the soul, — with infinite variety of emotions and of 
actions, but with the same character, the same principles, the same knowledge, the same 
plans, the same love, forever unchangeable; and toward the same persons in the same cir- 
cumstances, always acting and feeling the same. To men on earth the sun seems constantly 
changing. Sometimes it is in the east, sometimes in the west; sometimes at the horizon, 
again at the zenith; it makes each day of the year a different course through the sky; now 
it is high noon, and now it is midnight; now eclipsed, and now clouded. But what is it 
that changes? The earth changes, the seasons change, the clouds change, but the sun itself 
is the same through all these changes. So men change, their character changes, their 
actions change, their needs change, and hence their relations to God change; but God is 
always the same, always loves, always rewards faithfulness and punishes iniquity. — He is the 
same in knowledge, for he knows all that is to be known. He is the same in his purposes 
and plans, and all his promises are sure, and just as good to-day as when first uttered, 
because they were made in all knowledge and all wisdom, and he has all power to execute 
them. Because God is unchangeable, therefore he will keep all his promises, and answer 
every prayer because he has promised. sos . 

18. Next follows “a splendid specimen of God’s good gifts, in that he has given us 
eternal life through his Son Jesus. This life is the climax of divine goodness, as death, the 
child of sin, is the climax of human badness.” — Rev. Charles Ff. Deems, LED: God seeks 
for us the highest and richest blessings possible, and that the very highest possible is a 
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man be swift to hear,” slow to speak, slow® to wrath : | man be swift to hear, slow to 


+ Keel. 5 2, 2: 2 Prov. 10:19; 17: 27- 8 Prov. 16:32. Eccl. 7:9. (5) Or; Know ye. 


perfect character —a soul moulded into his own perfect moral image.— XR, R. Meredith. 
Of his own will begat he us. Or brought us forth. The spiritual birth of John 3: 3-5 
is referred to. Christians are the children of God, made in his likeness. They inherit of 
God’s holy nature, his happiness, his care and love, his home in heaven. This new birth 
came (John 1: 13) by no law, it was produced by no necessity, it was the product of no 
natural evolution; it arose from his own goodness and lovableness.— fev. Charles LP. 
Deems, LL.D. é ; 4 

Nore how science confirms and illustrates this statement. So far as can be discovered 
life can come only from life. Spontaneous generation is a failure, and has been given up 
by nearly every leading scientific man in the world. Our divine life must come from divine 
life, not by earthly inheritance, nor the will of man. : 

With the word of truth. The instrumentality through which men are born as children 
of God. The truth is “the whole message of God to man,” revealed chiefly in the character, 
work, and words of Jesus, and through holy men inspired by the Holy Spirit. That we 
should be a kind of firstfruits. We should be to all the rest of God’s creatures some- 
thing like the firstfruits, the first-born of man and cattle, the firstfruits of the harvests and 
the vines, which were consecrated to God by the Jews, and by which the entire produce, 
though used by the people, was consecrated to God (Num. 15: 19-21; Ex. 23:19). So the 
Christians then were the firstfruits of the conversion of the world, (1) the sign that all 
belonged to God, (2) the peculiar treasure used for his highest and most spiritual ends, 
and (3) the pledge that the whole world would yet belong to Christ.— P. Of his 
creatures. All who are created by him to be his children, perhaps including all crea- 
tion, which we know shall partake in the ultimate glorious perfection of the sons of 
God (Rom. 8: 19-23). 

Il. Some Tests of True Religion. — Vers. 19-22. In these verses are certain con- 
trasts, by which one may know whether his religion is true or not, by observing to which 
kingdom his daily life belongs. These are but a few of the tests, by means of the sins to 
which they were most tempted, and the virtues they most needed. 

First Contrast. Zeachadle, or [dle Talkers. 19. Wherefore. Since you are children 
of God. My beloved brethren. James, the pastor, loved them in spite of their faults. 
He spoke to them of their faults because he loved them. Let every man be swift to 
hear. Alford refers this to the Word of truth, which every one should be swift to hear, 
earnest, eager to hear. The first condition of goodness is to receive from God the Word of 
truth which he has given us, and the Spirit of truth, by which we hear and understand. No 
one can be-the highest kind of Christian unless he studies God’s Word with perfect readi- 
ness to receive its truths. We should be swift to hear, not only divine revelation, but truth 
from all sides and all sources, lest, as Princess Victoria of Prussia said, we should turn away 
an angel unawares. We need the habit of listening, of searching, of learning, of finding out 
the facts, of seeing all sides of a question as seen by different persons, before we make up 
our minds, or utter our opinions. Hence we should be slow to speak (Prov. 10: 19; 
17:27, 28; Eccles. 5:2). Slow to speak authoritatively as a master or teacher of others 
(cf. chap. 3:1); slow also to speak such hasty things of God, as in verse 13. Two ears 
are given to us, the Rabbis observe, but only one tongue; the ears are opened and exposed, 
whereas the tongue is walled in behind the teeth. — ¥., and B. It is very foolish to pro- 
mulgate every half-formed thought. Ponder, digest, compare, get the truth clear and settled 
before we utter it, lest we proclaim falsehood and injure others. Disobeying this rule is. 
the source of many heresies. “Give me the benefit of your convictions, if you have any, 
but keep your doubts to yourself, for I have enough of my own.” — Goethe. If our friends 
discover that we are impatient of the speech of others, are unwilling to hear what may be 
said upon the other side, . . . if they find that we have an off-hand opinion upon all the 
greatest questions which concern God and man, and the most mysterious problems of the 
universe, they will lose respect for our utterances, and our influence over them for good will 
depart. — Deems. 

SECOND CONTRAST. Self-restrained — Passionate. Slow to wrath. Either (1) be not 
angry at the Word, or the dispensers of it, though it come close to your consciences and 
discover your secret sins: the Word is salt; do not quarrel if it make your sores smart, 
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DECEMBER 3. GRATEFUL OBEDIENCE. JAMES I: 16-27. 


20. For the wrath of man worketh not the right- shea slope wisely Bede 
; : wrat ot man worketh not 
eousness of God. the righteousness of God. 
21. Wherefore’ lay apart all filthiness, and super- | Wherefore putting away all 2x 
Ait f ie q : ? filthiness and overflowing of 
uity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness the | (c) wickedness, receive with 


; eet 
ingrafted word,” which is able to save your souls. ear Wiens es 


22. But be ye® doers of the word, and not hearers | your souls. But be ye doers 22 
of the word, and not hearers 


only, deceiving your own selves. only, deluding your own 
EColu3 2.8: 1 Pet. a-:-x. 2 Rom.1:16. Heb. 2: 3. 3 Matt. 7: 21. (ce) Or, malice. 
Luke 11: 28. (@) Or, inborn, 


seeing that it will keep them from festering; or (2) be not angrily prejudiced against those 
that dissent from you. — Pool. The wrath that arises from controversy and debate. A quick 
temper, an unreasonable heat, prevents one from learning the truth, and discredits even the 
truth he advocates. 

20. For the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. Does not make 
men righteous, nor aid the good cause which God wishes to have succeed. “There has 
often been fierce wrath in controversy, and terrible denunciations and social pains and 
penalties; but never yet since the world began has the wrath of man worked the righteous- 
ness of God.” — Deems. Passion (1) unfits us to see and know the truth. (2) It hinders us 
from imparting it to others by prejudicing them against it. (3) It tends to kindle anger in 
others instead of making them better. No one was ever scolded into goodness. 

THIRD CONTRAST. A Receptive Mind—a Mind filled with Impurity and Malice. 
21. Wherefore lay apart. Not only restrain it and keep it in, but put it off and throw it 
away as a filthy garment.— 7%, / avd &. All filthiness of thought or word, everything 
that pollutes the mind and fills it full of evil, so that there is not room for the good; and 
what good there is there will be defiled and neglected. And superfluity of naughtiness. 
Overflow of malice or wickedness better describes the evil which, having filled the heart, 
overflows in the outer conduct. The words mean that madégnity pollutes the soul, and 
renders it unfit to receive the zmplanted word. The ground must be ridded of all that 
pollutes and chokes it, before the seed can sink in and come to maturity; must be cleaned 
and cleared. — Alford. 

CoMPARE the parable of the sower where the thorns choke the good seed. Receive 
with meekness the ... word. Yield ourselves to it, with most submissive, humble, and 
tractable tempers. Being willing to hear of our faults, and taking it not only patiently, but 
thankfully. — Henry. With meekness. In mildness toward one another. — A/ford. The 
opposite to “wrath” (ver. 20), meekness includes also a childlike, docile, humble, as well 
as an uncontentious spirit. — 7, Mand B. The engrafted word. Better, “the implanted 
word.” The word spoken of is beyond doubt the same as the “he word of truth above, 7.e. 
the Gospel in its fulness. This has been implanted in your minds and memories, and should 
be received in your hearts and lives. ‘The Gospel is represented here under the figure of 
a shoot implanted or engrafted, that produces fruit of its own, whatever may be the original 
character of the tree into which it is engrafted. The meaning is that we should allow the 
principles of the Gospel to be thus engrafted on our nature; that however crabbed or per- 
verse our nature may be, or however bitter and vile the fruits which it might bring forth of 
its own accord, it might, through the engrafted word, produce the fruits of righteousness.” 
— Barnes. Which is able to save your souls. By renewing them and causing them 
to be righteous, and to bring forth the fruits of righteousness. The soul is not saved till it 
has been renewed, and the holy life of God begun in it. No one is saved till he is saved 
from sin. 

FourtH Contrast. Doers— Hearers. 22. But, because no one’s soul is saved by 
merely listening to the Gospel, or living in a Christian land. Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only. Not only a, but de doers. ‘The substantive means more than the 
verb; it carries an enduring, a sort of official force with it. ‘Let this be your occupation.” 
— Alford. “Be doers” systematically and continually, as if this was your regular business. — 
§., F. and B. Both verb and tense are remarkable (yiveode) : “ Become doers of the word.” 
True Christian practice is a thing of growth; it is a process, and a process which has already 
begun, and is continually going on.— Dr. Plummer. Only doers of the word can know the 
full meaning of the word. No man, even in everyday business, is reliable who is a mere theo- 
rist, and has not had practical experience in the business. There are many things he cannot 
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i 1 selves. For if any one is a23 
23. For if any be a? hearer of the word, and not| selves. For if an Vpab ts 


a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural} a doer, he is like unto a 

sik . | man beholding (e) his natu- 
face in a glass y Fl ees ral face ina. ar ies 

5 i oet 1S way, | beholdeth himself, and goet 

24. For he beholdeth himself, and g y, eee a aro 


and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was. | getteth what manner of man 


j 2 i 3 he was. But he that looketh 25 
25. But? whoso looketh into the perfect’ law of aig tet eet metas 


liberty, and continueth cherein, he being not a forget- | of liberty, and so continueth, 


4 : bei t a hearer that for- 
ful hearer, but a doer of the work,* this man shall be ate pe aeeatbat won 


blessed in his deed. eth, this man shall be blessed 


1 James 2:14. 2 2 Cor. 3: 18. 8 James 2: 12. 4 John 3:17. _ (e) Gr. the face of his birth. 


know except by practice. Much more is one who does not live the truth sure to err as to 
what the truth is. 

Compare Christ’s Parable at the close of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 7: 24-29) and 
his repeated exhortations in John 14-16. . Deceiving, deluding your own selves by 
imagining that you are good, and will be taken to heaven because you have heard the 
Gospel, are acquainted with its doctrines, or are a regular attendant at church or Sabbath- 
school. 

III. An Illustration. — Vers. 23-25. 23. For... he is like unto a man behold- 
ing his natural face in a glass. A mirror. As aman may dehold his natural face in a 
mirror, so the hearer may perceive his #zora/ visage in God’s word. — 7., /. and B. As the 
glass represents to us the features and complexions of our faces, whether beautiful or deformed, 
so the word shows us the true face of our souls, the beauty of God’s image when restored to 
them, and the spots of sin which so greatly disigure them.— Poo/. The word of God shows 
us what we ought to be, our possibilities, the perfect beings we may become in Christ 
Jesus. Placing our actual lives in comparison with this perfect ideal, we see what we 
really are. 

24. For he beholdeth himself, answers to hearing the word; goeth his way to relaxing 
the attention after hearing, — letting the mind go elsewhere, and the interest of the thing 
heard pass away; then forgetfulness follows. — A/ford. Goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth. The truth has made as little impression on his heart as the rays of light from 
his face have made on the glass, or as the rays from the image in the mirror have upon his 
eyes. When we see ourselves in a mirror, the image is there only while we are before it. It 
is not imprinted on the glass. But when we sit before the prepared glass of the photographer 
our image is fixed upon it, and remains there. The first is the symbol of the action of the 
truth upon the Aeaver only, the latter of the action of the truth upon the doer also. Forget- 
fulness is no excuse (2 Pet. 1:9). In vain do we hear God’s word, and look into the gospel- 
glass, if we go away and forget our spots, instead of washing them off, and forget our remedy, 
instead of applying to it. Our goodness is as the morning cloud and the early dew. 

25. Whoso looketh into. Lit., séoopeth down to take a close look into. Peers into; 
stronger than “ beholdeth ” or “ contemplated” (ver. 24). A blessed curiosity if it be effica- 
cious in bearing fruit.— Bengel. The perfect law. The rule of life as revealed in the 
Gospel, which is perfect and perfecting. The whole Epistle is founded on this perfect law 
of Christ, more especially on that declaration of it contained in the Sermon on the Mount. 
— Alford. Waw of liberty. The Gospel gives the new heart to which obedience to the 
law is natural, spontaneous, and free, as the song of a bird or the play of a child. _Whoso- 
ever comes into the Gospel, comes into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, freedom from 
the bondage of sin and lust, freedom from the penalties of sin, and the dread of it, the free- 
dom of doing what we love to do because we love. This man shall be blessed in his 
deed. Rather, “in his doing.” In the very doing there is blessedness (Ps, 19: 11).— 
FF. and B. It will bring peace of conscience, the joy of doing good, the happy conscious- 
ness of a useful life, union and harmony with God as we walk with him in his ways, the hope 
of heaven, and heaven itself. ‘The joy, the rest, the refreshing, the comforts, the contents, 
the smiles, the incomes the saints now enjoy, are so precious and glorious in their eyes that 
they would not exchange them for ten thousand worlds. If there be so much to be had in 
the wilderness, what then shall be had in Paradise!” — Thomas Brooks. 

IV. Some Characteristics of True Religion. — Vers. 26, 27. THe NEGATIVE Pic- 
TURE. Here St. James reverts to his exhortation in verse 19, because the “doing” he has 
just mentioned most easily manifests itself through the tongue. 
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26. If any man among you seem to be religious, a Se 


and* bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own Rel ote, walle “ues Boiclett 
} ‘ - sie : : not his tongue but deceiveth 
heart, this man’s religion zs vain. his heart, this man’s religion 


a Ps. 34.3 133 99)'m. Pet. 3.2 10. (7) Or, seemeth to be. 


26. If any man .. . seem (to himself, imagines himself) to be religious, z.e. observ- 
ant of the offices and duties of religion, marking the external manifestation of a religious 
mind. We have no word at all adequately expressing the original term. And bridleth 
not his tongue. Restrains or curbs it not, as a horse is restrained with a bridle. This 
figure is more fully elaborated in 3: 2-10, St. James realizes the power of the tongue for 
good or for evil. ‘A horse’s bit is a small thing, yet when put in the unruly horse’s mouth, 
we can control him better therewith than if he had much harness fastened to every limb, 
and worked by machinery.””— Deems. St. James also compares the tongue to the rudder 
of a ship which, controlled by one man, changes the course of the great mass more easily 
than a thousand men could do by direct force. He also compares it to a little spark which 
kindles a whole forest. The illustration would stand parallel to Homer’s simile : — 


** As when a spark scarce seen will set ablaze 
The illimitable forest.” — /77ad, ii. 455. 


So in Virgil, Georg. ii. 303, we have a fuller description of the spark which, dropped at 
hazard, kindles the bark, and the branches, and the foliage : — 
** And as in triumph seizes on the boughs, 
And reigns upon the throne of pine-tree tops, 


And wraps the forest in a robe of flame.” 
— Cambridge Bible. 


“This day while I write (March 29, 1889) there is one tongue in Europe in a poor, sick 
mouth, whose sweet utterances are keeping Europe in Easter peace. A hundred words 
from that tongue would, in a hundred hours, change the values of all properties in Christen- 
dom, and in a hundred days array millions of human beings in hostility, and change the 
face of affairs in all the continents and islands of the world.”— Deems. Deceiveth his 
own heart. Mr. Barnes once said that some men were too dishonest even to be saved, 
because they would not be honest even with themselves. The worst of all deception is self- 
deception. Men refuse to see themselves as they are. Men are apt to think that if they 
have certain virtues they are good, and that words, mere air, are of so little importance that 
they can say what they will, and yet have a true heart. But in this they deceive themselves 
by appearances. This man’s religion is vain. Whatever other evidences of piety there 
may be, this will demonstrate that all those appearances of religion are vain. For religion 
is designed to bring the whole man under control, and to subdue every faculty of the body 
and mind to its demands. If the tongue is not restrained, or if there is avy unsubdued 
propensity to sin whatever, it proves that there is no true religion. — Barnes. _ 

A Test. The tongue is a test of the religious state, because it is the easiest and most 
natural outlet of the feelings and the motives within. It is like the most sensitive balance. 
A feeling that would not show itself in any other way will move the tongue. So that an 
ungoverned and unsanctified tongue proves an ungoverned and unsanctified soul. “To 
make a full and perfect estimate of a man’s character, there must not be omitted one single 
solitary slightest word that ever drops from his life or his pen.” (See Matt. 12: 34-37.) 

A Means. The tongue is also one of the means by which the state of the soul is 
changed. Expressing feeling increases, not the emotion, but the source of the feeling. 
Angry words cultivate anger, soft words cherish gentleness of spirit, loving words increase 
love. “It is,” says Johnstone, “by restraining the tongue that man obtains and keeps con- 
trol over the animal nature.” “A quarrel,” says Dr. Deems, “ cannot be carried on in dulcet 
tone.” And again, “An evil tongue reacts upon the speaker, increasing his envy, hatred, 
jealousy, or whatever evil passion prompted the bad speech. ... No, madam, you cannot 
deliberately smirch your sister’s reputation, however bad a woman she may be, without 
making yourself a worse woman.” j ; : 

Note that when one has absolute control over his tongue he is a perfect man (James 
3:2). It is not said that one is not truly religious who sometimes offends in word, “ for in 
many things we offend all.” But he is not truly religious who does not bridle his tongue, 
who does not seek earnestly to control and guide it, and pray and strive to speak only that 
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son is vain. Pure religion and27 
27. Pure religion and undefiled before God and BN a ed Ai ckear 


the Father is this,! To visit the fatherless and widows Father is this, to visit ithe 
+ + 7 atherless and widows in €1r 
in their affliction, avd to keep” himself unspotted from | “fiction, and to keep himself 


the world unspotted from the world. 


1 Isa. 1316, 17; 58: 6, 7+ 2 Rom. 12:2. James 4: 4. 


THE PositIve PIcTURE. 27. Pure religion. We must keep in mind just what James 
means in the word translated ve/igion ; not religion in its essence in the heart, nor faith in 
Christ, but its outward acts. Perhaps the word worshipfulness would express his idea. That 
worshipful habit alone is pure and undefiled in God’s sight which has its proper effect upon 
the character and the conduct. Pure and undefiled. The two adjectives seem merely to 
bring out the positive and negative sides of purity. — A/ford. Pure refers more to the inward 
source (sincere, genuine), zdefiled to the freedom from evil contracted from others. — Clark. 


“« He serves thee best who loveth most Of love and gratitude; 
His brothers and thy own. es sacramental liturgies, 
Thy litanies, sweet offices he joy of doing good. 


— Whittier. 


Before God. In his sight, as seen from his point of view. Zen may be mistaken in their - 


opinion as to what is true religion, but God’s view is the true one. To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction. To vzsz¢ includes all other acts of charity towards them, 
For whosoever has the heart to visit them will from the same motives relieve their wants. 
It is not enough to leave the needy to the care of societies toward which we contribute 
something. The poor need sympathy and friendship as much as relief; and relief given 
with love and friendly sympathy is twice blessed. The effect, too, on the giver’s character 
is vastly greater when the giver visits as well as gives. Moreover, “the rich man, prodigal 
of money, which to him is of little value, but altogether incapable of devoting any personal 
attention to the object of his alms, often injures society by his donations; but this is rarely 
the case with that far nobler charity which makes men familiar with the haunts of wretched- 
ness, and follows the object of his care through all the phases of his life.”” — Lecky, European 
Morals, 2:98. The fatherless and widows. These are mentioned because they are the 
most likely to be neglected and oppressed. Especially in the East are their circumstances 
very deplorable. Widows have no means of earning a living for themselves, and are not 
allowed to make their wants known. ‘These two classes are but the representatives of all 
who are in need, both spiritual and temporal, those near, and those far off in distant lands. 
The lower and more oppressed and despised any person or class-or race may be, the more 
earnestly does the true Christian spirit seek to aid them, both physically and spiritually. And 
to keep himself unspotted from the world, untainted by the evil example of men in the 
world, and free from the lusts of the world. — Pool. “The world” is not the beautiful out- 
ward world around us, but earthly things, worldly principles and lusts, in opposition to the 
kingdom of heaven. There are not a few who omit this part of the apostle’s definition of 
religion, and think of charity to the poor as the whole of it. But the “unspotted from the 
world” is as essential as the charity. 

The apostle does not say “ unfilled” with the world, nor “ overwhelmed ” by the world; 
for that would keep him from being a Christian at all,—but not a drop or stain of the 
worldly influence, not a spatter of its mud, not a particle of its corruption, not a breath of 
its spirit, should defile the Christian spirit. Mr. Ruskin has well said that life is purity, and 
death is corruption. Living plants keep pure by their living, the running water is the pure 
water. So Christians, filled with the life of Christ, keep themselves pure, unspotted, by living 
the Christian life, by activity in doing good, Only working Christians and working churches 
can keep themselves unspotted from the world. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 
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DECEMBER Io. * THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE. 1 Perssrsdor2. 


' PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Ver. 17. It is very comforting that our blessings come from the hand of love, as the 
proof of love. ‘ 

2. It is a great comfort that our God is unchangeable in character, so that his promises 
are as good now as when first uttered, ages ago; and his words are always true, his invita- 
tions always hold, his forgiveness is ever the same. ; 

3. Vers. 19-26. Hasty speech lessens the value of even the true things such a speaker utters. 

4. The proverb, “ Speech is silver, but silence is gold,” is sometimes true; but there are 
often cases where speech is gold, and silence is death. . We should not commit the folly of the 
man who burned down his barn to get rid of the rats. We are to bridle our tongues, not 
put them in chains; convert them, and guide them, not destroy them. It is said that 
Pythagoras enjoined five years of preliminary silence on his pupils. Was it wise? 

5. The greater the blessing of right speech, the greater the evil of wrong speech. The 
sharper the sword, the more it will cut for good or for evil. 

6. Ver. 22. There can be no substitute for obedience. 

7. Ver. 24. Our ideal should be transformed into the real. 

8. Ver. 27. Every act of love toward man may be an act of worship toward God. 

a Spots show most on clean white garments. Imperfections seem worst in the best 
people. } 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Have your scholars study about the whole epistle, its author, its place in the history, 
its general characteristics. 


SUBJECT, — THE NATURE OF TRUE RELIGION. 


I. Irs SourcE (vers. 16-18). So much nobler and worthier as coming from God, his 
own choice gift, instead of from any lesser source. 

COMPARE Matt. 7: 7-11 and John 1: 12, 13; 3:3, 5. 

II. Irs Tests (vers. 19-26). 

Illustration. The character of Talkative in Prlerim’s Progress. 

Illustration of bridling the tongue, from Rarey’s method of taming the wildest and 
ugliest horses by a right use of the bridle, by showing the horses that they were in his 
power, and yet treating them with the utmost gentleness. 

Illustration. God showed the possible value of the tongue, by the gift of tongues on 
the day of Pentecost. (1) He showed the value of a right use of the tongue. The very 
progress of the Gospel depended on it. (2) He showed that it must be a sanctified and 
consecrated tongue, filled and inspired by the Spirit of God. 

III. Irs CHARACTERISTICS (ver. 27). 

Illustrations. Uvspotted. As the swan sails down a sewer uncontaminated. As “fresh 
fish live in salt water.” The Christian is safe in the world, so long as the world is not in 
the Christian; as a ship is safe in the ocean, so long as the ocean is not in the ship. 

Illustration. The value of a diamond depends (1) on its size, increasing in value by a 
geometrical ratio; (2) on its clearness and purity, and (3) on its being without a flaw. I saw not 
long ago the large beautiful Tiffany diamond. It is larger than the famous Kohinoor, Mountain 
of Light, and is worth $100,000. But if it were pure white, instead of yellow, its value would 
be almost priceless. 


LESSON XI.— DECEMBER IO. 


THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE. —1 PET. 1: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light.— Col. 1:12. 

DATE. — Written between A.D. 64 and 67, about the time of First Timothy, in the 
reign of Nero, and during his great persecution. 


THE PLACE of writing was Babylon (5:13), and doubtless the Babylon on the 
Euphrates, though some have regarded it as a mystic name for Rome. The order of 
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the places named in verse 1 would imply that the writer was on the east of Asia Minor, and 
this confirms the opinion that Peter wrote from Babylon. 

TO WHOM.—To Christians in the northern portions of Asia Minor. See on ver. 1. 

THE AUTHOR was Peter, the apostle. 

THE OCCASION. — Silvanus, a form of the name Silas, and probably the Silas who 
was a companion of Paul in his second missionary journey, had brought tidings to Peter of 
fiery persecutions against Christians in these regions. “They were accused of being evil- 
doers, of preaching revolutionary doctrines (1 Pet. 3:15, 16). The very name of Christian 
then, as afterwards under Pliny’s régime, exposed them to odium and outrage (1 Pet. 4: 16). 
The teachers to whom they owed so much, Paul and Aquila and Luke, were no longer with 
them.” “ When a wave of fanatic hatred directed against the name of Christian was flowing 
wellnigh over the length and breadth of the empire, rulers in the provinces were but too 
likely to follow the example which Nero had set them in the capital. The apostle felt that 
he could not withhold his words of comfort and counsel from those who were thus suffer- 
ing.” — Perowne. ; 

CHARACTERISTICS. —“ We see in this Epistle the true Peter, with his fervid mind 
and picturesque utterance, — his large charity and the open-hearted magnanimity, which 
enabled him to embrace new truths. ... One of its noblest features is its gentle, tolerant, 
comprehensive catholicity.”— Farrar. The absence of any messages sent by name to those 
to whom he writes favors, though it does not prove, the conclusion that he had not known 
them personally. In the reproductions, which can hardly have been other than deliberate, 
of St. Paul’s most characteristic thoughts and phrases, we trace an almost anxious desire to 
show that he and the apostle of the Gentiles were still of one mind and heart in the fellow- 
ship of the Truth. As far as the First Epistle is concerned, it does not appear that he was 
cognizant of any controversies or heresies that called for special warnings and reproofs. 
Possibly the storm of persecution had driven the false teachers who shrank from martyrdom 
into holes and corners. — Perowne. 

A er ee 5, 16,18, 19, 24, 253 (2: 9,. 11, £7,243 32 LO-beye apenas 
Id; 5:7, o 
PRONUNCIATIONS. — A’sia; Bithyn‘ia; Cappado/cia; Gala’tia. 


fi Pet tle of Je 
1. Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers!| Christ, to the elect se Sica 


scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, | Sdourmers of the Dispersion 


c b in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
and Bithynia, docia, Asia, and Bithynia, 


2. Elect? according® to the foreknowledge of God | 2¢°rs.9 {pe forqmowl 


the Father,* through sanctification of the Spirit, unto | sanctification of the Spirit, — 


: lear as i to. obedi d_ sprin- 
obedience and? sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ: | king of the blood of dee 


Grace® unto you, and peace, be multiplied. Christ; Grace to. yousaud 
peace be multiplied. 


1 Acts 2:5,9,10. James r:x. Aphex t4n Petes 9: 3 Rom. 8 : 29. 42 Thess, 2:13. 
5 Heb. 10: 22; 12: 24. 6 Rom. 1: 7, etc. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Salutation to the Saints.— Vers. 1, 2. 1. Peter, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ. One selected, chosen by Jesus, the Messiah (Luke 6: 13), to be his apostle, “ dele- 
gate, one sent forth with orders.” To the strangers. Sojourners, those abiding for a 
season in a foreign land. “It has here a wider sense, contemplating Christians as having 
their citizenship in heaven.” — JAZ. R. Vincent. Thus in Heb. 11:9-16, Abraham and 
others are said to have been pilgrims and strangers on earth, desiring a better country; that 
is, an heavenly, and a city whose builder and maker is God. Scattered. Rev. Ver., of the 
dispersion. The Greek word is the common designation of the Jews scattered over the 
world by the Babylonian captivity, and all the Jews outside of the Holy Land. Through- 
out Pontus, etc. Districts in Asia Minor. The order of the names is, on the whole, that 
which would present itself to the mind of a man writing, as Saint Peter does, from the East 
(chap. 5: 13).— Perowne. And in the order a messenger would naturally go in presenting 
the message of Peter to the different countries, as he came from Babylon. 

2. Elect. Joined in the Rev. Ver. to sojourners. The elect are the chosen ones, 
whom God has chosen out of the world, but the emphasis is not on the unknown reasons 
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3- Blessed* de the God and Father of our Lord|_ Blessed Se the God and3 


s : ; . 3 | Fath f 
Jesus Christ, which? according to his abundant mercy®| Chvise, who oie aie 


hath begotten us again unto a lively hope‘ by the res- | great mercy begat us again 


ee ; unto a living hope by the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, urrection of Jesus Christ from 
12 Cor: 1: 3, etc. 27Titus 3.5 5. 8 John 3: 3,5. James 1:18. #1 Cor. 15:20, x Thess. 4:14. 


why God chose them, but on the fact that they are the choice ones, to whom God has shown 
his gracious love. According to the foreknowledge of God the Father. The choice 
and the knowledge were not those of an arbitrary sovereign will, capricious as are the sov- 
ereigns of earth, in its favors and antipathies, seeking only to manifest its power, but of a 
Father whose tender mercies were over all his works, and who sought to manifest his love 
to all his children. — Perowne. No choice could be wise and just that was not made with 
foreknowledge. 

Erect. (1) This word expresses the personal relations ofeach child of God to his 
heavenly Father. He is God’s chosen. God delights in him. And on his part he realizes 
that all the good things he possesses, his life, his love, his hope, his salvation, are from his 
Father. He does not deserve them, he does not claim them, but refers them to the loving 
kindness of God. This binds him in love and rest and humility to his Father. Free will? 
Of course. But the receiver does not lay stress on the putting out his hand to receive the 
gift, but on the the goodness which bestowed it. 

(2) There is not only love but power in the fact of election. To know that God 
cared for us enough to plan out our lives for us from eternity, that in living a true life 
we are carrying out the divine plan devised by infinite wisdom and love, gives strength 
_ and courage. 

(3) While we cannot perhaps reconcile election and free-will philosophically, we can 
see that they ave reconciled by looking into our own lives, Each one can see two elements 
in his life, — on the one hand, certain things come to him from without, over whose coming 
he had no control whatever. This is the divine element. On the other hand, he exerts his 
will in reference to these things after they have come. This is the human element. Both. 
are in every life, — God’s control and man’s free will. 

Through (or zz, in a course of ) sanctification of the Spirit. Sanctification wrought 
by the Holy Spirit. This is the means “by which the choice works itself out.” Unto 
obedience. The end and purpose for which God chose his people. They are not his chil- 
dren, not his chosen, unless they are so sanctified as to obey God. And sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus. Referring to the blood of the sacrifices sprinkled upon objects to which 
their efficacy would apply (see Heb. 9: 13, 14; 12:24). Perhaps special reference is made 
to the ratifying of the covenant with the people in this way (Ex. 24: 8, etc.). The choice of 
God for his people was not only to obedience, which a slave might give, but also to forgive- 
ness, to cleansing from sin, to admission among the covenant people, as the children of God. 
Grace unto you, and peace, be multiplied. They had enjoyed the grace of God, and 
felt the peace of God, but the apostle would have these not only increased, but multiplied, 
till they had received grace for grace, and knew the peace which “ passeth all understanding,” 
and “ floweth like a river.” The best heavenly arithmetic applied to our lives is not addi- 
tion, but multiplication. 

II. The Inheritance of the Saints. — Vers. 3-5. 

First, THE Horr OF THE INHERITANCE. — 3. Blessed. Praised, well spoken of, 
honored. “A totally different word is used in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5), where the idea expressed is that of appiness merely.” — Schaff. The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. As well as ovr Father, and therefore binding us to 
him as an elder brother, and drawing us nearer to God, whom we have not seen, by means 
of the Son, whom we have seen. Which according to his abundant mercy. And not 
because we had any claim upon him. Salvation was a free gift, and therefore demanded 
praise. Hath begotten us again. Made us his children in spiritual life and holy charac- 
- ter, as he had before given us our natural life. Unto a lively (4ving) hope. A hope 
born of the new life, a hope that cannot perish nor decay, like most human hopes, but is 
fresh, bright, perennial, a hope that is active, growing, fruit-bearing, flourishing. By the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. This was the source of the hope, since if 
Jesus did not rise from the dead, then there was no proof that he was the Son of God, and 
could save us, and give us the inheritance described in the next verse (see I Cor. 15: 13-19, 
Less. VI.), which is the realization of the hope described in this. 
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4. To an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, | the dead, unto an inheritance 4 
7 . incorruptible, and undenie 
and! that fadeth not away,? reserved in heaven for you, | and that fadeth not away, 


3 reserved in heaven for you 
_5- Who are kept by the power of God through | rese ped ee 
faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the | guarded through faith unto a 
last time salvation ready to be revealed 


1x Pet. 5:4. 2Col.r:5. 2 Tim. 4:8. 3 John ro: 28, 29; 17:11, 12,15. Juder. 


Srconp, THE INHERITING. 4. To an inheritance. A portion of good coming to us, 
not because we have earned it, or deserved it, but because we are children. God hath 
begotten us; our spiritual life comes from him; therefore we are his children, and “ if chil- 
dren, then heirs.” In an article in the Condemporary Review on “St. Paul and the Roman 
Law,” by W. E. Ball, LL.D., the author throws light on the Roman idea of inheritance. 
“In English law there is a well-known maxim, /Vemo est heres viventis (no one can be heir 
of a living person), but this was no principle of the Roman law. The moment a child was 
born he was his father’s heir. ‘In pure Roman jurisprudence is the principle that a man 
lives on in his heir, se elimination, so to speak, of the fact of death, Maine’s Ancient Law” 
(see pp. 181-190). Thus according to law, under which were living the people to whom 
Peter was writing, children were heirs while the testator was living, and thus they could be 
heirs of the living God. : 

TuirD, THE INHERITANCE, An inheritance incorruptible. Its substance cannot be 
destroyed; there is no decay as of worldly habitations, of our physical bodies, and of all 
material things. Undefiled. As with stain or mire. That fadeth not away. The 
emphasis being on the indestructibility of its grace and glory, as zxcorruptible emphasizes 
the indestructibility of its substance. From the Greek of “ fadeth not away” is derived the 
familiar botanical name amaranth. “The two latter adjectives (of this sentence, amiantos, 
amarantos) have in the Greek an impressive assonance which cannot be reproduced in 
English.” — Perowne. Reserved in heaven for you. A perfect participle indicating the 
inheritance of one reserved through God’s care for his own from the beginning down to the 
present. — AZ. R. Vincent. For you. For you, sojourners in a land that is not your own. 

The child inherits from his heavenly Father (1) his holy nature; (2) his care and love; 
(3) his home; (4) his possessions. He partakes of his joys, of his work, of his character. 
He is joint heir with Christ, his elder brother (Rom. 8:17). Dr. Abbott notes that “there 
is scarcely a word used in the New Testament description of the Christ that is not in a modi- 


fied form used in describing his disciples. He is the only begotten Son of God, and we are ~ 


sons of God; he is the Light of the world, and we are lights in the world; he is the King 
of kings and the Great High Priest, and we are kings and priests unto God; he is the Lamb 
of God, and we are bid to be a sacrifice unto God; he is the brightness of God’s glory and 
the express-image of his person, and we are to be glorified together with him, and to be 
conformed to his image; in him dwelleth all the fulness of the godhead bodily, and we are 
bid to pray that we being rooted and grounded in Christ may be filled with all the fulness 
of God. These and other passages intimate the meaning of the declaration that we are 
joint heirs with Christ.” “He is no longer in a far country; no longer an orphan child 
seeking for a Father; he is at his Father’s home, under his Father’s roof, living at his 
Father’s side. His fellowship is with all the saints, because their fellowship and his is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” — 4 dot. 

A fuller description of this inheritance is given in Rev. 21 and 22; 7: 15-17. 

FourtH, THE CONDITION. 5. (For you) who are kept. Literally, sarrisomed. The 
present participle indicates something 7 progress, a continuous process of protection, — 
Vincent. “The inheritance is fep/,; the heirs are guarded.” — Bengel. “The word here 
translated £efz is a military term, used for those who are #ef¢ as in a fort or garrison town 
besieged. So Satan is still raising batteries against this fort, using all ways to take it, by 
strength or stratagem.” But the child of God is kept by the power of God, so that no 
power can break through the protection. The only way that injury can come to any is by 
their refusing the protection by wandering away from God. Through faith, on our part 
the faith that holds on to God, that lives in and through him. Unto (a) salvation, ready 
to be revealed in the last time. Disciples have foretastes of this salvation here and now. 
Even in this world “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love him” (1 Cor. 2: 9); but 
the fulness of God’s salvation can never be known till we reach the heavenly city, and 
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6. Wherein* ye greatly rejoice, though now for? 
a season, (if need be),® ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations : 

7. That* the trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though® it be 
tried with fire,° might be found unto praise, and 
honor, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ: 


in the last time. Wherein6 
ye greatly rejoice, though 
now for a little while, if need 
be, ye have been put to grief 
in manifold (@) temptations, 
that the proof of your faith, 7 
betng more precious than 
gold that perisheth though it 
is proved by fire, might be 
found unto praise and glory 
and honour at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ: whom not& 


8. Whom’ having not seen, ye love ;* in whom, 
though now ye see /Azm not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory: 


having seen ye love; on 
whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice greatly with joy un- 
speakable and (4) full of 


1 Matt. 5:12. 2Cor.6:10. %2Cor.4:17. 1 Pet. 5:10. 
# James 133,12. 1 Pet. 4:12. 
P Rem. 237,70. x Cor. 4):.8. 


3 James 1:2. 
5 Job 23:10. Zech. 13:9. 1 Cor. 3:13. 
7x John 4; 20. 8 John 20 : 29. 


(a) Or, trials. 
(2) Gr. glorified. 


aon its joys “unspeakable and full of glory,” at the time of the restitution of all 
ings. ‘ 

Ill. The Sustaining Power of this Hope.— Vers. 6-12. 6. Wherein. In the 
hope set forth in the previous verses. Ye greatly rejoice. The verb expresses the act of 
exulting joy, “exceeding glad” (Matt. 5:12). ‘This joy rises above the manifold temptations. 
as the sun rises above the clouds and tempests of the morning. ‘Though now for a season. 
The trials and storms are temporary; the persecution would come to an end. Even though 
the trials should continue through all their lives, the period would be short in comparison with 
_ eternity (2 Cor. 4:18). The suffering in a good cause is once, the joy that grows out of it: 
is eternal. The suffering makes a harp from which songs of joy shall never cease. If need 
_ be. Implying that afflictions are sent only when God sees them to be needful. Ye are: 
in heaviness. Rev. Ver., have been put to grief. Through manifold temptations. 
Better, ¢ria/s. The “manifold” expresses the great diversity of their trials, the many kinds: 
of trial. They were in the midst of persecution, and their enemies tried every way to turn 
them from their faith, or to trouble them in it. In other days the word “temptation” was. 
used for two different phases which we now distinguish as Zempations, solicitations with the 
desire to make us do wrong, and /vza/s in which the object is to test and prove for sake of 
making us better. The devil tempts us; God tries us. 

7. That the trial of your faith, the proving and the proof, the results of the proving, 
being much more precious than of gold. It is much more important that faith should 
be proved than that gold should be; and the results, the purifying, the improvement by 
means of the testing, are far more valuable than the improvement made in gold by the removal 
of its dross. Gold that perisheth. That is still a perishable substance even after it has. 
been purified with fire. Might be found. Clearly proved to be unto praise. Worthy 
of praise, worthy of receiving the benediction, “ Well done, good and faithful; enter into the- 
joy of thy Lord.” And honor and glory. There will be the results of the proving of our 
faith at the appearing of Jesus Christ to judge the world, when he will say to the right-. 
eous, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the- 
foundation of the world.” 

THE TriaL oF FaiTH. Faith is tried (1) by means of those things which tempt men. 
to deny their faith, to lose or diminish their faith, such as persecutions, loss of property,. 
reproaches, aversion of friends, for adherence to Christ; (2) by sudden and overwhelming 
assaults; (3) by a worldly, malarial atmosphere, deadening the soul; (4) by prosperity; 
(5) by the little trials and vexations of life; (6) by the absence of definite rules as to what 
is right and wrong, and the necessity of deciding by general principles; (7) by attacks on 
the foundations of faith; (8) by the uncertainties and doubts which arise in the progress. 
of truth through discussion and investigation. 

The trial (1) shows what is genuine in faith; it takes away false hopes so that men may 
not rest on that which will fail them in the hour of need. (2) It increases the value of faith. 
by separating it from all impurities. } ; ‘ 

The trial is under the eye and care of a loving Father who wishes only good, oe, 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 8. Whom having not seen. In contrast with the appearing just 
spoken of. These Asia-Minor Jews had never seen their Lord in the flesh. Ye love. 
Because they knew by faith his loving character, his kindness and love toward them in 
coming from heaven to save them. Serving him, seeking his glory, making known his. 
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aia é glory: receiving the end of9 
g. Receiving’ the end. of your faith, even the sal- | your faith, even the salvation — 


: of your souls. Concerning 10 
vation of your souls. which salvation the prophets 


10. Of? which salvation the prophets have inquired sought and searched sali 
=e . ently, w rophesied o' 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace| the grace that should come 


° unto you: searching what1z 
that should come unto you: Boe eee 


11. Searching what, or what manner of time the*| the Spirit of Christ which was 


As ; 5 : P oe +, | in them did point unto, when 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it | jPecctiked beforehand the suf 


testified beforehand? the sufferings of Christ, and the | ferings (c) of Christ, and the 
glories that should follow 
glory that should follow. Seu Po ae bam eee ane 


; 5 vealed, that not unto them- 
12. Unto whom it was revealed, that® not unto crescyp terns a tiey 


themselves, but unto us they did minister the things | minister these things, whic 


; now have been announced 
which are now reported unto you by them that haye |\Oo5 vou through alent Ht 
preached the gospel unto you, with® the Holy Ghost eee! = epee 

. . Ee (é. ce} 0: 
sent down from heaven;’ which things the angels | sent forth from heaven: which 


desire to look into. things angels desire to look 
into. - 
1 Rom. 6: 22. 2Gen. 49:10. Dan. 2:44. Haggai2:7. Matt. 13:17. 
2 Pet. 1: 19. 82 Pet. 1; 21. Ps. 22% 6. Isaiis3 23. Dan. 9 26; o on ete 
Luke 24: 25, 26. Acts 26: 22, 23. 5 Dan, 12:9, 13. 6 Acts 2: 4. (e) Or. Holy Spirits 


7 Ex. 25:20. Dan. 8:13. Eph. 3: to. 


name, daily devotion to him, meditation, and prayer increase love. Though now ye see 
him not, yet believing in him and in his words, accepting him by faith as Saviour and 
Lord, till he is as real as if we had known him in the flesh. “If you ask, How shall I do to 
love ? I answer, Believe. If you ask, How shall I dedéeve ? I answer, Love.” — Archbishop 
Leighton. Ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, that words cannot adequately express. 
And full of glory. The latter adjective means more than “full of glory.” It designates 
the joy as one already irradiated with glory, superior to the poverty and ingloriousness of 
earthly joy, flushed with the colors of the heaven of the future. — Cambridge Bible. 

g. Receiving the end (goal) of your faith. That toward which faith looks. Receiv- 
ing now this salvation, a present salvation, which is to be consummated at last; as. one 
receives an education from his father although it may take a long time to complete it. The 
salvation of your souls. From condemnation, and from sin, and to a holy character and 
heaven, through Jesus Christ. 

1o. Of (concerning) which salvation the prophets have inquired and searched 
diligently. The prophets as a whole foretold Christ~and his times, foretelling the grace, 
the great favor and blessing that should come unto you in the coming of his Christ, his 
life, and atoning death, as described in verse 11. 

11. The Spirit of Christ which was in them. Showing that the Old Testament 
Scriptures were inspired by the Holy Spirit. The many prophecies and types pointing to 
Christ could not have been foreknown except by divine revelation. And the glory that 
should follow. Plural as in Rey. Ver., g/ories,—the resurrection, ascension, re-assump- 
tion of the divine glory (John 17:5), triumphs of church history, restitution of all things. 
— Handy Com. S 

12. They did minister the things. They themselves did not receive the blessings 
foretold, but they were serving future generations in preparing the way for, and aiding the 
coming of, the salvation revealed in the days of the apostles. Which things the angels 
(omit he) desire to look into. The salvation through Christ, and by the Holy Spirit, is 
the centre of the providential dealings of God with the world; it is the greatest possible 
revelation of the wisdom and love of God; it was doubtless not for men alone, but for the 
whole universe. Here on this earth, I believe, is the battle-field for all worlds and all time 
between the powers of good and evil. The result will affect all beings, and all future exist- 


ence. No wonder that the angels are interested in it, and desire to know its meaning, and’ 


watch its results. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Some of the most comforting truths grow out of the most mysterious doctrines. 

2. God’s gifts of grace and peace come to his children in increasing ratios as they open 
their hearts to receive them. 

3. There is a great difference between a living and a false hope; the one increasing, 
bearing fruit, becoming stronger, the other fading and growing useless. 

4. The inheritance of the saints is blessed and glorious beyond compare. 

5. Only children of God can be heirs of God, and they prove themselves to be children 
by living as children. 

6. The hope of this inheritance brings triumph over temptation and sorrow, loss, and 
death. 

7. The more precious anything is, the more need there is that it should be purified and 
proved by trials. 

8. Eaith grows stronger, purer, and richer by trials. There seems to be no way in 
which we can attain real worth and true honor without trials. 

g. All the universe are interested deeply in oursalvation. How much more should we 
study to know its meaning, its value, and its fruits. How strange that any can neglect what 
angels desire to look into. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The apostle Peter and his letters to Christians should be studied. This book was written 
after the close of the history in the Acts. Read the whole book and study the best passages. 


SuBJECT, — THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. 


I, THE AposTLe’s GREETING (vers. I, 2). 

Illustration. ection and Freewill. “The contradiction in terms, that a point should 
haye no extension, and yet have a position, is one of those instances in which geometry 
abounds, in which the mind is compelled by the necessity of direct vision to admit each of 
two truths, which are to logic mutual contradictories.” — Thomas Hill in Geometry and 
Faith. 

Illustration. I remember when a boy, seeing in my father’s factory two wide leather 
bands, running near together through one room, one of them always running up, the other 
always down. And I have often thought that if any one had told some stranger who had 
mever seen such a thing before, that these two were the same band, he would not have 
believed,.for one seemed the exact contradiction of the other. But if he had been taken up 
into the rooms above and below, and shown how they were connected by running over drums 
or wheels, the mystery would have been solved. So these two doctrines sometimes seem 
contradictory to us because of our ignorance; but God can show us how they exactly agree, 
are parts of one whole, though to our ignorance they seem contradictions. 

IL. THe INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS (vers. 3, 4). : 

Illustration. Holiness appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, 
calm nature. It seemed to me, it brought an inexpressible purity, brightness, peacefulness, 
and ravishment to the soul; and that it made the soul like a field or garden of God, with 
all manner of pleasant flowers, that is all pleasant, delightful, and undisturbed; enjoying a 
sweet calm, and the gently vivifying beams of the sun. The soul of the true Christian 
appeared like such a little white flower, as we see in the spring of the year, low and humble 
on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, 
as it were, ina calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy; standing peacefully and 
lovingly in the midst of other flowers round about, all in like manner opening their bosoms 
to drink in the light of the sun. — Yonathan Edwards. . betes . 

Illustrations. Trench’s Poems, “The Monk and the Bird,” and a scientific illustration 
of the possibilities of our resurrection bodies in the Popular Science Monthly for 1889, 

uoted in Select Votes, 1890, p. 328. ; 
* II. PREPARATION ee een INHERITANCE (vers. 5-12). (1) By being kept by the 
power of God; (2) by faith; (3) by the trial of faith; (4) by love of the unseen Saviour; 
(5) by the experience of joy. 
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Illustration. The late Dr. Dulles of Philadelphia, in speaking of his suffering to a 
friend, a few days before his death, says, “I have learned a new way to spell disappointments, 
beginning with an / instead of a @, Hs appointments.” arty 

Illustration. There is a legend that Nimrod took Abraham, and cast him into a 
furnace of fire because he would not worship idols; but God changed the coals into 
a bed of roses. So it will ever be. The obedience that leads to the furnace of fire 
will find-in the end that it is a bed of roses. 


LESSON XII.— DECEMBER 17. 


THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. — REV. 1: 9-20. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which js above every name. — PHIL. 2:9. 


DATE. — The Book of Revelation was written either about A.D. 68, shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or A.D. 95 or 96, toward the close of the reign of Domitian. 

The external evidence is chiefly in favor of the later date. The internal evidence, from 
the language used, is a strong argument in favor of the earlier date. ‘The difference in lan- 
guage between Revelation and the Fourth Gospel can most easily be accounted for, if John 
wrote the Revelation in his earlier life when Hebraic influences prevailed, and his Greek 
would be imperfect and Hebraized; and the Gospel he wrote with its purer Greek, after 
living 25 or 30 years in Ephesus amid the influences of Greek culture and civilization. 

For the most part, it makes little difference in the interpretation which date is held to be 
correct, except that if most of the events described are those connected with the Neronian 
persecution and the destruction of Jerusalem, then it must have been written at the earlier 
date. But any other view of the interpretation may be held with either date. 


AUTHOR. — St. John the apostle, the son of Zebedee, the beloved disciple, and the 
author of the Fourth Gospel and three Epistles. 


PLACE, — It was written on Patmos, a small rocky island in the Aigean Sea, to: 
which John was banished,~and where he saw the visions. Possibly at Ephesus on his. 
return from exile. 


THE OBJECT OF THE BOOK is to encourage and strengthen the Church during 
the period which was to elapse between the close of direct revelation and the second coming 
of her Lord. That period had been described by Jesus himself, especially in his last dis-: 
courses, as one of great difficulty and trial to his people. They would have to contend both 
with outward persecution and with inward degeneracy and apostasy. Men’s hearts would. 
faint for fear and for expectation of the things that were coming on the earth. The very 
powers of heaven would be shaken. The Book of Revelation, then, was designed to cheer 
and animate the church through these days of darkness.— Professor Milligan. Every 
epoch leads up to the golden day. The line of conflict may advance and recede from time 
to time, but it is a triumphant battle-field which is pictured. It is thus the book of the- 
advent and victory of Christ. — Bishop W. Boyd Carpenter. ; 

“Tt is a book of war, but the war ends in triumph and peace. It isa book of thunder, 
but the rolling of the thunder dies away in liturgies and psalms. ... It is a superb and’ 
stormy protest against the apparent triumph of evil, a magnificent and tempestuous assertion 


of hopes which no darkness could extinguish, no seas of blood could drown. ... It was. 


a rallying cry to the armies of Christ, at the moment when they seemed to be trampled in 


irremediable defeat. .. . It expressed the thoughts of men who had seen Peter crucified,. 


and Paul beheaded. . . .. We must try to feel as Christians felt when they saw their brethren 


torn by the wild beasts of the amphitheatre, or standing as living torches, each in his pitchy 


tunic, on one ghastly night in Rome. ... It was written in the days of earthquakes, and 


inundations, and volcanic outbursts, and horrible prodigies. Emperor after emperor was. 
perishing by poison, suicide, or slaughter. Alike Rome and Jerusalem had been deluged . 
with massacre. The sun of human life seemed to be setting amid seas of blood; the air- 
was full of the vultures of retribution. At such an hour—perhaps the dimmest and the: 
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most disastrous which ever fell upon an afflicted world —the Seer still prophesies triumph- 
antly of the coming dawn.” — Farrar. 


_ PARALLEL.— No little light is thrown upon Revelation by the great discourse of our 
Lord in Matt. 24. 


FOUR SCHOOLS OF INTERPRETERS :— 

I. The Preterists, or those who hold that the whole, or by far the greater part, of the 
prophecy has been fulfilled (among whom are Ewald, DeWette, Moses Stuart, F. D. Maurice, 
Farrar ina measure). These understand that a large portion of Revelation refers to the 
Neronian persecution and the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Il. he Futurists, or those who maintain that the prophecy relates entirely to events 
that are to take place at or near the coming of the Lord (such as Maitland, Todd, Isaac 
Williams). ; 

Ill. The Historical Interpreters, or those who hold that the prophecy embraces the 
whole history of the church and its foes, from the time of its writing to the end of the world. 
Among these are Isaac Newton, Bengel, Wordsworth, Barnes, and, in modified form, Alford, 
Cook. ‘This view had dominated the church for several centuries. ‘To me it seems indis- 
putable that the book does speak of things past, present, and future; that some of its prophe- 
cies are already fulfilled, some are now fulfilling, and others await their fulfilment in the yet 
unknown future.” — Afford. 

IV. Some of the more modern commentators, as Bishop Carpenter, in Ellicott’s Handy 
Commentary, and Professor Milligan of Aberdeen, take a view which seems to me to be 
nearer the truth than the older commentators reached, in which “ recent interpreters have 
been distinctly approaching to a unanimity never before observed in regard to its interpreta- 
tion.” We are disposed to view the Apocalypse as the pictorial unfolding of great prin- 
ciples in constant conflict, though under various forms. The preeterist may, then, be right in 
* finding early fulfilments, and the futurist in expecting undeveloped ones, and the historical 
interpreter is unquestionably right in looking for them along the whole line of history; for 
the words of God mean more than one man, or one school of thought, can compass. The 
visions of the Book find counterparts in the occurrences of human history. They have had 
these, and they yet will have these fulfilments; and these fulfilments belong neither wholly 
to the past, nor wholly to the future. The prophecies of God are written in a language 
which can be read by more than one generation. — W. Boyd Carpenter. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Al’pha; Eph/ésis; Ladd'ice’a; Ome’ga, or O/méga; Pacto/- 
lus; Pér’/gamos; Sar/dis; Smyr’na; Thyati'ra. 


g. I John, who also am your brother, and* com-| 1 John, your brother and 
. . . . . . . t t ie t = 
panion in tribulation, and’ in the kingdom and patience | Uistion and. kingdom. and 


of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, | patience whzch ave in Jesus, 
for® the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus | Patmos, for the word of God 


Christ , and the testimony of Jesus. 


| i Phil.r:7. 2Tim.1: 8. 2Rom. 8:17. 2 Tim. 2:12. 3 Rey, 6:9. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Introduction. — First. There is a statement that what follows is a revelation 
from Jesus Christ, and that it concerns matters that are shortly to come to pass, not that the 
whole is to be accomplished at once, but the era described began soon. The dawn of the 
day was at hand, though its noon and its setting sun might yet be distant. Or perhaps that 
the first fulfilment was at hand, but that this was a type and prophecy of a still larger fulfil- 
ment, as in the prophecy of Matt. 24. oe ; 

SEcoND. The greeting to the churches and ascription of praise to God. 

Il. The Cireumstances of the Visions. — Vers. 9-11. 9. Companion (fellow- 
partaker) in tribulation. A word derived from the threshing of wheat, —hard blows of 
sorrow and persecution to separate the chaff from the wheat. John was at this time an 
exile for Jesus’ sake, and had all the reasons other persecuted Christians had for being 
discouraged. And in the kingdom. He was a member of the kingdom of God, now 
seemingly at the mercy of its enemies, but in time to triumph. And patience. Patient 
endurance, and waiting for the brighter day to dawn, Of Jesus Christ. It was a patience 
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ro. I was in the’ Spirit on the lhond s day, and Lone depen eT hearts 
heard behind me a great voice, as of a® trumpet, hind me a great voice, as of 
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which draws its life and energy of endurance from him.— Zee. Was in the isle that is 
called Patmos. Patmos is one of the cluster of islands in the Aigean Sea, anciently called 
the Sporades. It lies between the island of Icaria and the promontory of Miletus. It is 
now called Patino or Patmosa. It is some six or eight miles in length, and not more than 
a mile in breadth, being about 15 miles in circumference. It has neither trees hor rivers; 
nor has it any land 
for cultivation, except 
some little nooks 
among the ledges of 
rocks. Though Pat- 
mos is deficient in 
trees, it abounds in 
flowery plants and 
shrubs. — A7z#o. It 
now contains four or 
five thousand inhab- 
itants. About half- 
way up the highest 
mountain on the 
island there is a 
cave which an 
ancient tradition not 
improbably desig- 
nates as the abode 
of the Seer whilst he 
received these reve- 
; lations. — MacJ//- 
“The Isle that is called Patmos.” vaine. It is called 
the grotto of the 
Apocalypse. For the word.of God. Because he was faithful in obeying and teaching the 
word of God, and testifying about Jesus, he was banished to Patmos by the emperor of 
Rome, either Nero or Domitian. NS 
1o. I was in the Spirit. In a state of spiritual ecstasy or trance, becoming thereby 
receptive of the vision or revelation to follow. — A/ford. It denotes removal in thought 
from this material scene, elevation into the higher region of spiritual realities, transportation 
into the midst of the sights and sounds of the invisible world. — Schaff. “ A divine release 
from the ordinary ways of men.” — Plato. 


“, . . I perceived myself 


To be uplifted over my own power, 
And I with vision new rekindled me.” 

— Dante, Paradiso. 

“A hundred faiths 

Seemed there as one; a hundred thousand years 
No longer than a moment. In that hour 
All past eternity and all to come 
Was gathered up in one stupendous Vow,— 
Let understanding marvel as it may, 
Where men see clouds, on the ninth heaven I gaze, 
And see the throne of God.” 


— Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. 


On the Lord’s day. The day made sacred to all Christians for all time by the resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead. It was the day of light, of salvation, of proof of immortal life, of 
the new and everlasting existence of Jesus as the Messiah. It was fitting that the vision 
of the Lord should be sent on the Lord’s Day; and by its devotional influences, the apostle 
was best fitted to receive them. And heard behind me. From one not seen. This was 
his first intimation of the presence of Christ. A great voice, as of a trumpet. As loud 
and distinct and far-reaching as a trumpet making a proclamation. 
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11. Saying, I am Al 
weeny y gs pha and Omega, ther fivsttand'} strimmer sayind What dow ha 
he last: and, What thou seest, write in a book, and| seest, write in a book, and 
send z¢ unto the seven churches which are in Asia ;| 8&4 to the seven churches; 
unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, aes eet poe 
= . . 5 2 
and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Phila-| and unto Thyatira, and unto 
delphia, and unto Laodicea. Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, 
12. And I turned to see the voice that spake with a ahr ee a Ra 
eat ee t at 1 urned to see the voice w ich 
me. eing turned, I saw’ seven golden candle-| spake with me. And having 
sticks ; turned I saw seven golden 


PRX. 2557 (Lech. dine, 


II. Saying. The following sentence is omitted in the Rey. Ver. However, it is a true 
description, inserted from verse 8, or 21:6, and hence it may be worth while to explain it. 
‘Iam Alpha and Omega. These are the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
are a forceful, figurative expression, interpreted by the words that follow,—the first and 
the last. He is the source and the consummation of all things. He originates them, goy- 
erns and controls them during their existence, and brings them to their proper end. Such 
a Saviour is the one to trust and to obey. What thou seest. The entire series of visions 
in this book. Write in a book. A parchment roll. Writing on skins is mentioned by 
Herodotus as common in his day (B.C. 400), and Diodorus and Ctesias speak of ancient 
Persian records on leather. The form of ancient books differed with the materials of which 
they were composed. When flexible matter came into use, it was found convenient to make 
books in the form of rolls, and the two names are synonymous in legal phraseology to this 
day. The papyrus, and afterward the parchment, was joined together to form one sheet, 
and then rolled upon a staff into a volume.— Lncyclopedia Britannica. And send it 
unto the seven churches which are in Asia. By the Asia spoken of we are to under- 
stand neither the continent of that name, nor its great western division Asia Minor, but only 
a single district of the latter, of which Ephesus, where St. John spent the later years of his 
life and ministry, was the capital. There the aged apostle tended all those portions of the 
flock of Christ that he could reach, and all the churches of the neighborhood were his peculiar 
care. We know that these were in number more than seven. We know that to no church 
could the apostle be indifferent. The conclusion is irresistible, that the number seven being 
a typical number for perfection, the “seven churches are selected, the condition of which 
appeared most suitable to the purpose which the apostle has in view; and these seven rep- 
resent the church of Christ in every country of the world, down to the very end of time. 
The universal church spreads itself out beneath his gaze; and before he instructs, he blesses 
it.” — Professor Milligan, Ephesus. The largest city, and the capital of the province of 
Asia, in Asia Minor. It was the home of John in his later years. Paul spent three years 
here (May, A.D. 54, to May, 57), on his third missionary journey. Smyrna. On the Algean 
Sea, 40 miles north of Ephesus. It now has a population of 180,000 to 190,000. Pergamos. 
A celebrated city of Mysia, 20 miles from the sea. It had a vast library of 200,000 volumes 
(rolls), rivalling that-of Alexandria. Our word parchment is derived from charta Pergamena, 
paper of Pergamos. It is now called Bergama, with a population of 20,000 to 30,000. 
Thyatira. A town of Lydia, on the river Lycus, between Pergamos and Sardis. Thyatira 
was a Macedonian colony, and its chief trade was the dyeing of purple. There are inscrip- 
tions, too, yet existing, of the guild of dyers at Thyatira. Thyatira is still a considerable 
town, with many ruins, called Axhisar.— Treas. of Bib. Knowl. Sardis. The capital of 
Lydia, 50 miles north-east of Smyrna and 30 south of Thyatira. It was on the river Pactolus, 
celebrated for its golden sands. It is now mere ruins, with few if any inhabitants. Phila- 
delphia (brotherly love). A city of Lydia, 25 miles south-east of Sardis. The modern 
city contains about 10,000 inhabitants. The ruins include about 25 churches. Laodicea. 
This city was in the south-west of Phrygia, on the river Lycus, not far from Colosse, and 
lying between it and Philadelphia. It was destroyed by an earthquake, 62 A.D., and rebuilt 
by its wealthy citizens without the help of the state. “ It is now only a heap.of ruins around 
a small and miserable village.” 

Ill. The Vision of the Golden Candlesticks. — Vers. 12. And I turned to see 
the voice. “The voice” is used to signify the person speaking. I saw seven golden 
candlesticks. ‘“Lamp-stands,” the stand holding the lamp. These typified the seven 
churches already mentioned (ver. 20), and consequently all the churches. “ It was a 
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i i dlesticks1) candlesticks; and in the midst 13 
13. And in the midst of the seven can cent ary 


one like unto the Son of man, clothed with a garment} unto a son of man, clothed 

‘ ] with a garment down to the 
down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a golden | No 4 2 Paes ee 
girdle. breasts with a golden girdle. 


1Ezrar:26, Dan.7:13. Rev. 14:14. 


splendid vision which was thus presented to his eyes. The golden candlestick, first of the 
tabernacle and then of the temple, was one of the gorgeous articles of furniture in God’s 
holy house. It was wrought, with its seven branches, after the fashion of an almond tree, 
the earliest tree of spring to hasten (whence also it was named) into blossom.” — A/zlligan. 
It thus typified the Jewish church, of many tribes, but one race, one central temple, one 
form of worship. 

1. The church is symbolized as the Light-bearer. “Ye are the light of the world,” 
“holding forth the word of life.” The light is the Lord’s. It is the light of truth, the 
light of love, the light of heaven. It is the light that shines for men on the pathway to 
heaven; the light that reveals righteousness, hope, joy, eternal life; the light that cheers, 
comforts, beautifies; the light that gives life to the world. 


How DIscieLEs MAY LET THEIR LIGHT SHINE. (1) By keeping their light brightly 


burning in their inmost souls, (2) By a pure and holy life. (3) By special good deeds and 
self-sacrifices for others. (4) By doing all in humility, and for the Lord’s sake. (5) By 
those qualities which show forth the beauty of holiness. (6) By a public profession of relig- 
ion. (7) By doing everything possible for the salvation of men, teaching, preaching, and 
living the Gospel, giving generously for every instrumentality that makes it known. The 
vocation of the church is to shine. 

2. The unity of the church is symbolized by these seven candlesticks; not as the Jewish 
church was one, being the church of a single people, but composed of separate candlesticks, 
mutually independent, belonging to many differing peoples and different ages, varying in 
appearance, in outward ceremonies, in government, in methods; but absolutely one, because 
they are all kindled from the same heavenly flame, all bear the same light, all are made of 
the same precious material, all have one source and one head. This is the true unity, and 
vastly better than unity of form. 

3. The candlesticks are made of pure gold. The fundamental idea in the symbolism of 
gold, the purest and most precious of all the metals, is that of the utmost purity and precious- 
ness; and accordingly it frequently denotes the most precious things, such as faith, charity, 
holiness. Hence these light-bearers are of gold to signify that the church is the most 
precious of all things to her Lord, «who hath purchased her with his own blood” (Acts 
20: 28), and who adorns her as his bride with the beauties of his own character (Ez. 16: 
10-14).— Macllvaine. The gold is pure, tried in the fire. The same gold in each to 
express unity, but in varying forms to express the independent action which is necessary for 
the greatest usefulness and purity. . 

IV. The Vision of the Son of Man. — Vers. 13-20. 13. In the midst. To indicate 
the perpetual presence of Christ among his churches, with his people. — Cowles. One like 
unto the Son of man. One like to 2 son of man, z.e. one having a human form, like that 
of man.— Stuart. The “like” expresses the fact that he was not really flesh and blood, for 
such he could not be in heaven (1 Cor. 15:50), but he was in human form, reminding the 
seer that he had been born of the Virgin Mary, and was allied to the human race. 

In this vision we have a hint of what our resurrection bodies shall be when “ our vile 
bodies” “are fashioned like unto his glorious body” (Phil. 3:21). Clothed with a gar- 
ment down to the foot. A long, full flowing robe, which was worn by kings, nobles, and 
priests. — Swart, The form of the Son of man is seen arrayed not as in the days of his 
ministry, in the short, seamless tunic and the flowing cloak, which were the common dress of 
the Jewish peasant, but in the long robe reaching to the feet, that had been the special 
garment of the high priest. — £. 47. Plumptre, D.D. Girt about the paps with a golden 
girdle. He is girded with a golden girdle, not as of one who toils and runs, around the 
loins (compare Luke 12: 35), but as of one who had passed into the repose of sovereignty, 
around the breast. That the girdle should be of gold, as the symbol of that sovereignty, was 
almost a necessary consequence. In this combination of the received emblems of the two 
forms of rule, there was set forth, in its simplest symbolism, the union of the Ringly and the 
priestly offices. — Plumptre. The “Son of man,” in short, here brought before us in his 
heavenly glory, is both priest and king. — MWac/ivaine, 
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as white as snow; and* his eyes were as a flame of fire; | were white as white wool, 
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SYMBOL OF THE HEAD. 14. His head and his hairs were white like wool, as 
white as snow. The whiteness signifies purity and glory.— Alford. White designates 
pure, white splendor. The purest splendor, like that of the lightning (so it is expressly 
described in Dan. 10:6), or like that of metals heated to the highest point, is intended by 
the writer. — Stwart, White is the symbol of purity and victory, from which in these visions 
it never varies. — Afac//lvaine. Like snow in the sunshine. The white head is never in 
public sentiment other than the venerable sign of ripe knowledge, mature judgment, and 
solid wisdom, and the authority which they give.— Z//cott. The whiteness denotes great 
age. “The Ancient of days” (Dan. 7:9). ‘The imagery in this verse is taken from the 
prophet Daniel. The whiteness, by being threefold (white, white wool, snow), is greatly 
intensified, and denotes unlimited age, even eternity. — Fuller. 

SYMBOL OF THE Eyrs. His eyes were asa flame of fire. Light, brilliancy, energy, 
thrilling power, all combined, can be set forth by no more pertinent symbol than this, — 
a flame of fire. — Cowles. The words do not say merely that nothing can escape his search- 
ing, penetrative glance; they express the indignation of the holy one at the discoveries of 
evil which he thus makes, These “eyes of fire” do not merely Jook through the hypocrite 
and the sinner, but comswme him, him and his sins together, unless indeed he will suffer them 
to consume his sins, that so Ze may live. — F. S. Stone, D.D. So Homer of Agamemnon in 
arage: “ His eyes were like shining fire” (/iad 1: 104).— Vincent. In this comparison 
we have represented his piercing and just discernment of the secrets of all hearts, his burning 
zeal against all injustice and wickedness, and both the consuming and purifying influences 
which he thus exerts, consuming our corruptions and purifying our hearts and lives. — 
Macllvaine. The glance of the eyes is like lightning for swiftness, range, and power. He 
could see the most distant future, and penetrate the deepest mystery. 

SYMBOL OF THE FEET. 15. And his feet like fine brass. Polished or burnished 
brass. Brass which in the furnace has attained what we call “w/z¢e heat.” As if they 
burned (or had been refined) ina furnace. They resemble not only that splendid metal, but 
the metal when subjected to a vehement heat, in which case its radiance is greatly increased. 
— Stuart. (1) This grand and terrible image sets forth to us Christ in his power to tread down 
his enemies; at once to tread down and consume them.— TZvench. (2) The mighty angel 
(Rey. 10: 1), who is a symbol of Christ, has feet which are “as pillars of fire”; that is, are 
like the straight and brilliant white lines of flashing lightning on a thunder-cloud. These 
lightning figures represent the feet as moving with inconceivable swiftness. — Fadler. 
(3) This indicates the purity and fervor of the Lord’s activity among his people. — Pro- 
jessor Riddle. It symbolizes the Lord’s omnipresence; he is able, against all obstacles, to 
go wherever he is needed. 

SYMBOL OF THE Voice. And his voice as the sound of many waters. Resounding, 
powerful, musical, and one that can be heard afar.. His voice deep, grand, majestic, as the 
roar of the sea, was imagery wonderfully fresh and expressive to John, sitting often on the 
barren cliffs of Patmos, listening to the surging billows and breakers at his feet. — Cozw/les. 
(1) His voice can be heard at the greatest distance. (2) It is manifold, — for the Lord 
speaks in many ways, — by his word, by his spirit, by his providence, by example, by mes- 
sengers, to the outward ear, to the inmost spirit. (3) It is a commanding voice that must 
be obeyed. (4) It is pleasant and musical to those who desire to obey, but terrible to the 
obstinately wicked, as the sound of the breakers on a lee shore to a tempest-tossed vessel. 

Tur SYMBOL OF THE SEVEN STARS. 16. From the personal appearance of the Redeemer, 
the seer now passes to his equipment for his work, and that in three particulars. And he 
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1 Ezek. 1: 28. 2Tsa. 41:4; 44:6. 


had in his right hand seven stars. The stars are explained later on (ver. 20) to be 
emblems of the angels of the churches. Some think that these are real angels, like the 
angels of whom Jesus said that in heaven “ their [the children’s] angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 18:10). “But why,” says Dr. M. R. 
Vincent, “should the seer be instructed to write to heavenly messengers, with exhortations 
to repentance and fidelity, and describing them as ‘rich,’ ‘ poor,’ ‘lukewarm,’ etc.?” (2: 4; 
3:1, 16). The probable reference is to the pastors of the churches as their representatives. 
Taking this, then, as the true one, we must understand that pastors are here represented by 
stars to signify (1) their pre-eminent representative position. “Among ourselves, the use 
of the word ‘stars,’ to designate the leading men of a profession or place, is familiar.””— 
¥. Comper Grey. They are definite, bright stars, shining with heavenly lustre amid the light 
of the candlesticks. It is the shining not of authority, but of brighter light. (2) They are 
heavenly lights not kindled by the light on the candlesticks, but, if they are true pastors, 
from God. (3) “It is their vocation to give forth the light of the knowledge of God and 
divine things; in which, moreover, they are identified with their churches as light-bearers; 
and thus additional emphasis is given to the idea that the church, including her pas- 
torate, is the depository of spiritual light amidst the darkness of the world. (4) In fine, 
these stars are held in the Lord’s right hand to signify that the pastors of his churches 
are protected, upheld, and controlled by his wisdom and power, and are very dear to 
him, as elsewhere they are called ‘the signet on his right hand’” (Jer. 22:24). — 
Macllwaine. 

Schaff thinks “the angel of a church” is “the method of expressing the church itself,” 
“the moral image of the church as it strikes the eye of the observer.” 

THE SYMBOL OF THE SwoRD. Out of his mouth a sharp two-edged sword. This 
figure expresses the fact that Christ overcomes the world with his word, as with a two-edged 
sword (Eph. 6:17). Christ's simple word is intended here; hence there is also a reference 
to the power of that word, in so far as it is contained in the preaching of his servants. — 
Lange. By his word he acts, he creates, he overcomes, and he destroys. — Craven. Its two 
edges (back and front) may allude to its double efficacy, condemning some, converting 


others. — 7., #. and B. “The sharpness of the sword represents the searching power of 


the word, in that it brings to light the most secret thoughts and purposes of the human 
heart; which is one of its most characteristic traits, whereby it is eminently distinguished 
from all merely human compositions” (Heb. 4: 12). — Macllvaine. 

THE SYMBOL OF THE SUN. His countenance as the sun in his strength. At his 
brightest and clearest; no veil, no mist, no cloud, obscuring his brightness. No doubt, if 
there had been anything brighter than the sun, the seer would have chosen it to set forth 
the trancendent and intolerable brightness of that countenance which he now beheld. 
— Trench. 

(1) This represents the glorious splendor of Christ, eclipsing all other beings as the sun 
eclipses the stars. All are shining at midday as in the night, but we see only the sun’s beau- 
tiful glory. 

4 It represents the governing power of Christ, as the sun holds the planets in their 
orbits. 

(3) The sun is the source of life, of light, of beauty, of comfort, of power. Christ is the 
source of all these and more to the church. 

_ (4) It drives away darkness, mists, and clouds; it is a resplendent conqueror. So Jesus. 
drives away ignorance and sin, and is the conqueror of every evil. 
Ent: And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. From fear and awe. Being 
in the Spirit does not supersede existence in the body. Just as dreamers express their 
bodi.y feelings by physical acts, e.g., by starting or weeping, so might St. John while in this. 
ecstacy (see Acts 9: 3).— Ad/ford. And he laid his right hand upon me. His all- 
powerful hand, in which the churches are held (ver. 16). I am the first and the last. 


The eternal God, the beginning and source of all things, and the end for which they were 
created (see on ver. II). 
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DECEMBER 17. THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. REV. I: 9-20. 


18. I’ am he that liveth, and was dead; and, the Resigned ie A aceg one te 

Ry ia sito : i . an @) was dead, and be- 
behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have hold, Lam alive for evermote, 
the keys? of hell and of death. and I have the keys of death 


: E and of Hades. Write there- 
19. Write the things which thou hast seen, and the| fore the things which thou” 


2 é : : _ | sawest, and the things which 
things which are, and the things which shall be here sie: and tle’ Guinea Reh 


after 5 shall come to pass hereafter; 


: th t I 
20. The mystery of the seven stars which thou| stars which thou samest Dyan 


sawest in my right hand, and the seven golden candle- | ™y right hand, and the seven 
6 : 3 golden (c) candlesticks. The 
sticks. The seven stars are the angels® of the seven| seven stars are the angels of 


: : : the seven churches: and the 
churches: and the seven candlesticks which thou saw- seven iandicsmcre carer even 


est are* the seven churches. : churches. 


- 1Rom. 6:9. Rev. 4:9. 2 Ps, 68 : 20. 8 Mal. 2:7. Rev. 2:1, etc. (2) Gr. became. 


#Zech. 4:2. Matt.5:15. Phil. 2:15. oe ore ieapiade 


18. Iam he that liveth. The living one, that possessed absolute life in himself, an 
essential attribute of God. And was dead. Yet he became man, subject to death, and 
died as aman dies. This shows that it was Jesus the Messiah who was speaking. And, 
behold, I am alive for evermore, (Amen, so may i¢ be; not in the best manuscripts). 
He is still the eternal God, able to confer life through death on every one. And have the 
keys of hell and of death. Hell here is not Gehenna, but Hades. “The word hades 
signifies indefinitely the state of separation, whether blessed or accursed; it means only ‘the 
invisible place,’ whither whoso descends shall be no more seen. Paradisus and gehenna 
are the distinct states of hades.” — Feremy Taylor. The keys signify power over. He who 
holds the key has power to say who shall go in or shall be kept out. 

1g. Write the things which thou hast seen. The visions just shown him. The 
things which are. The actual state of the Seven Churches as described in the next two 
chapters. And the things which shall be hereafter. The visions yet to be shown him, 
and the future of the church, which they represent. 

20. The mystery. The use of this word in the New Testament is not very far removed 
from its primary meaning in classical Greek. We may paraphrase it, “the hidden divine 
truth, now made known, but made known to God’s favored ones only”; see Eph. 3: 3-12, 
for the completest illustration of its meaning. Here the semse is, “I reveal to thee the secret 
and sacred meaning.” — Cambridge Bible. Seven stars, etc. These have been explained 
above. Finally, the time will come when “ what was represented to the lesser Asia by the 
mystic circle of the seven golden candlesticks, with their accompanying seven shining stars, 
shall have widened and thrown its circumference around the globe; becoming thus the one 
church of all lands, and, with its numberless stellar angels, making universal the light both 
of the knowledge and of the love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord.” — F S. Stone, D.D. 


LIBRARY REFERENCES. 


The works on Revelation are very numerous. A mere list in Darling’s Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica, published 33 years ago (1859), occupies 52 columns, and many have been added 
since. I do not know of any one that is satisfactory. Of the later ones, consult Prof. W. Milli- 
gan’s The Book of Revelation in the Expositor’s Bible ($1.50), and his Lectures on the Apoca- 
lypse (1892, $1.50, Macmillan & Co., N.Y.); Prof. Samuel Fuller’s Zhe Revelation of St. Fohn 
— Self-interpreted (1885, $1.50, Whitaker, N.Y.); Dr. Vaughn’s Lectures on the Revelation 
of St. Fohn (1882, 2 vols., 10s. 6d., Macmillan); F. D. Maurice, Cowles, the Cambridge Bible, 
the Handy Commentary, and Prof. Moses Stuart. Barnes’ (ores on Revelation is one on 

which he laid out much care. The Wisdom of the Apocalypse (Randolph & Co., N.Y.). 

On the Epistles to the Seven Churches, see Trench (1883, Paul, London); Tait (1884, 
Hodder and Stoughton); Dean Plumptre (1879, Hodder); Marcus Dods (1885, Mac- 
niven); Howard Crosby, Ancient Truth for Modern Sinners. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Ver. 9. Even the best and most loving of men have their share of tribulation. 
2. Ver. 10. But out of that tribulation they sometimes enter the seventh heaven, and 
have most glorious visions, as Jacob saw the heavenly stairway from his pillow of stones, 
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REY. 1: 9=20. LESSON XII. FOURTH QUARTER. 


‘and Stephen saw the glory of God and the vision of Jesus, while his enemies gnashed on 
hhim with their teeth. ; ' 

3. The Lord’s day should be a time when we are in the Spirit, and holding communion 
with heavenly things. at tele si 

4. Jesus is the source of all spiritual life; and the end to which it tends is likeness 
to him, and union with him. 4 

5. Ver. 12. The churches are the precious light-bearers of Christ, so that Christ’s life 
and doctrines and love and power shall shine from them upon the world. “Ye are the 
light of the world.” “ Let your light so shine,” etc. 

6. Ver. 13. Jesus dwells among the churches. “ Lo, I am with you always.” 

7. Christ keeps his human feelings and sympathies even in heaven, on the throne. 
He is still the Son of man, to help, reprove, comfort, and save; as well as God, able to give 
all good things to his people. ; 

8. Vers. 14-18. In Jesus are all the qualities and powers needful to give the victory 
to his people over all enemies. 

g. A living Saviour is a comfort and aid to his people in all ages and in all circum- 
stances. 

1o. From this vision of Christ we obtain a hint of our future resurrection bodies. 

11. Ver. 16. God’s ministers are like stars held in the hand of God; shining by his 
light, examples and guides of the flock to Christ, like the star of Bethlehem; controlled and 
guided by God, and kept by the right hand of his power. 

12. All faithful ones, that turn many unto righteousness, shall shine with the brightness 
of the firmament, and as the stars forever and ever. 

13. While we may not understand all the processes, we are assured that through con- 
flict comes victory, and that victory shall at last be certain, complete, and eternal. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Give some general idea of the Book of Revelation and its purpose. 
SuBJECT, —OuR EVER-LIVING, EVER-PRESENT SAVIOUR. 


I, VISIONS OUT OF TRIBULATION (vers. 9-I1). John, his work, his banishment, the 
Lord's day, in the Spirit, Alpha and Omega, the Seven Churches, 

Il. THE SEVEN GOLDEN CANDLESTICKS (ver. 12). 

Illustration. In Spurgeon’s Sermons in Candles, there is one illustration of every 
variety of candles and candlesticks, but all burning with the same light, showing the true 
unity of the church amid unlimited variety. 

Illustration. Motto on Eddystone Lighthouse, “To give light and save life.” 

ILI. THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR AMONG THEM (vers. 13-18). 


“The stars shall fade away; the Sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 
— Addison. 

Illustration. ‘Do you remember the incident that occurred when Mr. Webster deliy- 
ered his great oration at the foot of Bunker Hill Monument? The crowd was pressing up 
on all sides toward the platform, and the committee said, ‘Gentlemen, stand back.’ ‘We 
can’t,’ said the crowd, and they never attempted it. They continued to press up. The 
platform began to crack, endangering life and limb. ‘Stand back.’ ‘We can’t stand 
back,’ said the people, and made no effort. Mr. Webster rose to his feet, and said, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you must stand back.’ ‘Mr. Webster, it is impossible to stand back.’ ‘ Impossi- 
ble?’ said Mr. Webster; ‘on Bunker Hill, nothing is impossible!’ and down the hill they 
went. They felt they cow/d, and they did.” — Yohn B. Gough. So with such a Saviour 
as is here pictured nothing is impossible. “The workers may die, but the work goes on,” 
and success is assured. . 

IV. THE SEVEN STARS IN HIs RicHT HAND (vers. 16, 20). Comfort, hope, work 
strength, glory, for preachers and teachers. f : : 

V. THE MESSAGES TO THE CHURCHES (ver. 19, and chaps. 2 and 3). 
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DECEMBER 24. iE BIRTH OF JESUS: Matt. 2:1I-11. 


LESSON XIII. — Decemper 24. 
-— THE BIRTH “OF JESUS: — Marr. 2: 1-71. 


A CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins. — Matt. 1: 21. 


TIME. — Jesus Christ was born A.M. (Anno Mundi, year of the world) 4000, four years 
before the date from which we count the years A.D, (Anno Domini, year of the Lord). So 
that he was born the last of December, B.c. 5, or 1897, not 1893, years ago. The mistake 
was made by the monk who, in A.D. 526, published the calculations from which we have 
since counted the years. Dr. Schaff makes the matter clear in this way. (It should be 
carefully noted that the numbers are ordina/, standing for “first,” “second,” etc.). The 
common era is four years too late, not five, since we reckon from the close of the fifth 
year. The visit of the wise men was six or eight weeks after the birth of Jesus, or Feb- 
ruary, B.C. 4. 


RULERS. — Augustus Czesar, emperor of Rome; Herod, called the Great (the first of 
the seven Herods named in the New Testament) king of Judsea (34th year), under Augustus. 
Herod was an old man, near the end of his life. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. — Béth'léhém; Ephra’tah; frank/incénse; Hér/dd; Jude/a; 

Sép’tuagint. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Birth of Jesus. — Ver. 1. 

(1.) His PRE-EXISTENCE (John 1: 1-3). He was with his Father in heaven from 
eternity. By him were the worlds created. He was God. 

(iI.) His Cominc Forerotp. From the beginning he was prophesied and typified. 
He was the centre of the Jewish religion and of prophecy. 

(III.) PREPARATIONS FOR HIS COMING. There has been no other time in the history of 
the world so perfectly adapted for the beginning of the new kingdom and the spreading 
of the news of salvation throughout the earth as that in which Christ was born. (1) It was 
after the Jews had received all that they would learn about God’s kingdom, but before the 
destruction of the nation and the fall of their capital and the temple. (2) There were 
many lands, but nearly all the world was subject to the one government at Rome, so that the 
preachers of the Gospel could travel in safety, and be protected in their work. (3) The 
world was at peace, so that the Gospel could have free course. (4) The Greek language 
was spoken everywhere with the native languages, so that the Gospel could be heard and 
read by all. (5) The Jews had been dispersed through all lands, carrying the Old Testa- 
ment, which bore witness to one God, and held the prophecies of the Messiah. And they 
had established synagogues in almost every town, so that there was a place in which to 
preach the Gospel, and a people who could easily be reached. (6) It was a time of great 
intellectual activity, and there was a widespread disbelief in the existing religions. 

. (1V.) His ParentacGe. The mother of Jesus was the Virgin Mary, but his father was 
God himself, through the Holy Spirit. His reputed father was Joseph, who afterwards 
became the husband of Mary. Both Joseph and Mary were direct descendants of King 
David, of whose lineage the Messiah was prophesied to come. The genealogy in Matthew 
is that of Joseph, and that in Luke probably that of Mary, so that both really and legally 
Jesus was the son of David. Sats 

(V.) THe PLACE oF HIS BirTH was Bethlehem of Judea, five or six miles south of 
Jerusalem. It has many associations. Here Ruth gleaned. Here David was born, Here 
he was anointed king. Here, four centuries after Christ, Jerome, fleeing from persecution, 
accomplished the great work of his life, the translation of the Scriptures into Latin (now 
called the Vulgate,.or common), the version accepted by the Roman Catholics. : 

(VII.) THE ANGEL’s WELCOME and the visit of the shepherds are described in Luke 
2: 8-19. f 

(Viil.) THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE, when he was 40 days old, according to 


Jewish law, is described in Luke 2: 21-39. ° 
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MATT. 2:I-11. LESSON XIII. FourTu QUARTER. 


1 i hlehem of Now when Jesus was born 1 
1. Now when! Jesus was born in Bet eae Serie oe 


Judea, in the days of Herod the king, behold, there| 4... of Herod the king, be- 
came wise men? from the east to Jerusalem. '| hold, wise men from the east 
‘ 8 ; i King of the | came to Jerusalem, saying, 2 

2, Saying,®? Where sf he that is born g : Ae a eee 
Jews? for we have seen‘ his star in the east, and are| ¢¢ the Jews? for we saw his 


come to worship him. star in the east, and are come 


1 Luke 2: 4, 6, 7. 2 Gen. 10: 30; 25:6. x Kings 4: 30. 3 Luke 2:11. 4Num. 24:17. Isa. 60: 3. 


II. The Wise Men and the Star in the East. — Vers. 1, 2. 1. Now when Jesus 
was born. Not at the exact time, but after he was born, and before he had left Bethlehem. 
Probably it was soon after the presentation at the temple, or the latter part of February. In 
the days of Herod the king. Herod the Great, founder of the Herodian family. He 
rebuilt the temple in great magnificence in Jerusalem, which is consequently known in history 
as Herod’s temple, to distinguish it from Solomon’s temple. He died miserably in the 
7voth year of his age, and the 38th of his reign.— Addot, The king. The title of ing 

: ‘ ; distinguishes him 
from the other Her- 
ods named in the 
Gospels. — Cam- 
bridge Bible. There 
came wise men 
(Greek, Magi, 
sages). Originally a 
class of priests 
among the Persians 
and Medes, who 
formed the king’s 
privy council, and 
who cultivated 
astrology, medicine, 
and occult natural 
science. They are 
frequently referred 
to by ancient 
authors, Herodotus 

Bethlehem. speaks of them as a 

; : : priestly caste of the 
Medes, and as interpreters of dreams. Afterwards the term was applied to all Eastern 
philosophers. — Schaff/ From theeast. This is a different form, and used in a different 
sense, from the word east in ver. 2. Here it should be translated “the far east,” and in 
ver. 2, the star “in the east.” ‘The far east” refers to Persia, where the wise men belonged, 
and “the east” is Babylonia or Chaldea, or the direction in which they saw the star. — 
ae Upham’s Wise Men of the East. To Jerusalem, as the capital and religious centre 
of the Jews. 

2. Saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? This inquiry, more lit- 
erally translated, is, Where is the born King, that is, the newly born King of the Fews ? 
The Magi expected, no doubt, to find him in the capital city and in the royal palace. — 
Morison. 

THE EXPECTATION OF THE MESSIAH IN THE WoRLD. We are informed by Tacitus, by 
Suetonius, and by Josephus, that there prevailed throughout the entire East, at this time, 
an intense conviction, derived from ancient prophecies, that ere long a powerful monarch 
would arise in Judeea, and gain dominion over the world.— Farrar. Virgil, who lived a 
little before this, owns (fourth Eclogue) that a child from heaven was looked for, who should 
restore the golden age, and take away sin. — Facobus, Confucius, in China, had prophesied 
the appearance of such a deliverer, and a deputation of his followers, going forth in search 
of him, were the means of introducing Buddhism into China. — Adéoét. 

WHENCE AROSE THIS EXPECTATION? Without doubt from the Jews, who were scattered 
everywhere, with their Scriptures and their hopes, since the Babylonish captivity. Daniel 
himself was a prince, and chief among this very class of wise men, His prophecies 
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DECEMBER 24. THE BIRTH OF JESUS. MATT, 2:1I-11. 
SS eae ae ee 


3. When Herod the king had heard “hese things, ile ig a aie paar a Kut) 
2 “ . . ero € Kin: t 
he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. was troubled, and all Jerusa- 


] 1 , 7 lem with him, And gather- 
4. And when he had gathered all! the chief priests che teagecher Ma whe chee 


and” scribes of the people together,’ he demanded of ecg iner gs Mewatel Ga 
A ple, he inquired of them where 

them where Christ should be born. the Christ should be born. 

5. And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: | And they said unto him, Ins 


‘ tte : Bethlehem of Judzea: for th 
for thus it is written by the prophet ; it is written as the prophet, 
22 Chron. 36: 14. 2 2 Chron. 34 : 13. 8 Mal. 2:7. 


were made known to them; and the calculations by which he pointed to the very time 
when Christ should be born became, through the Book of Daniel, a part of their ancient 
literature. (See ///ustrations.) 

For we have seen his star in the east. Seen by them in the eastern countries, or 
seen in the eastern sky. The first was certainly the fact, but the second is the probable 
meaning here. — Popular Commentary. This must have been a miraculous star, for it went. 
before them, and stood over the exact place where Jesus was with his mother. But, at the 
same time, the remarkable conjunction of planets at this time may have had something to do 
with it. It is natural that a miraculous being should be heralded by a miraculous star. His 
birth was a miracle. The angels sang at his birth. Miracles accompanied his life, and 
crowned his death with the resurrection. It is also natural that nature should show some 
sign at his birth, as the darkened sun and quaking earth did at his death, And are come 
to worship him. To acknowledge his worthship; to do homage to him. 

WHY SHOULD THE STAR LEAD THEM TO THINK OF THE MESSIAH? (1) The general 
expectation of the great king at this time would cause the wise men to think of him when 
they saw the wonderful star. (2) They were doubtless pious men, looking for the hope of 
the world. And God may have made some communication to them, as we learn from verse 12 
that he actually did afterwards. 

Our STARS IN THE East. There are many things which become “stars of the east” to 
us to lead us to Christ: (1) The star of science, the knowledge of God’s works. (2) The 
star of yearning for more light. Goethe’s dying cry, “‘ More light,” is the cry of the soul. 
(3) The need of forgiveness and reconciliation to God. (4) The need of help in trouble. 
(5) The hunger of the heart for love. (6) The star of experience of what God has already 
done for us. (7) The star of hope, —for the redemption of the world. 

Ill. The Wise Men and Herod.— Vers. 3-8. 3. When Herod the king had 
heard these things. In their simplicity of heart, the Magi addressed themselves in the 
first place to the official head of the nation. — Edersheim. ‘The tidings would run like an 
electric shock through the palace of the usurping Herod.— 7vrench. He was troubled, 
lest he should lose his throne and his power. He was old, and feeble, and wicked. His 
life had been full of crimes. He knew he was hated by his subjects. The least disturbance 
would inflame his conscience and arouse his fears. And all Jerusalem with him. Those 
in power, officials of Herod, would be afraid of anything that shook the throne. All 
would fear the civil commotions and wars which would arise, if a rival should seek to 
displace Herod. Many may have feared the coming of the Messiah as a time of punish- 
ment to the wicked, as in Mal. 3: 1-3, 5. The progress of religion, the coming of Christ, 
is always a source of trouble to the wicked, for it means the turning of their world 
upside down. ; ; P : : 

4. And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes. The chief priests 
were probably the heads of the 24 courses into which the sons of Aaron were divided 
(2 Chron. 23:8; Luke 1:5), but the term may have included those who had, though only 
for a time, held the office of high priest. The “scribes” were the interpreters of the law, 
casuists, and collectors of the traditions of the elders, for the most part Pharisees. The 
meeting thus convened was not necessarily a formal meeting of the Sanhedrim, or great 
council, and may have been only as a committee of notables called together for a special 
purpose. — Zi/icott. He demanded (rather, zxguired) of them where Christ should be 
born. In the original Ze Christ, not the proper name, but the Messiah, the official title 
of the promised Deliverer. He appeared as an inquirer, desirous of knowing what the 
Scriptures said about the place where their expected Messiah should be born. ; 

5. And they said; z.c. the chief priests, etc. The answer seems to have been given 
without any hesitation, as a matter perfectly well understood, and settled by divine authority. 
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Matt. 2:I-II. LESSON XIII. 


6. And! thou Bethlehem, zz the land of Juda, art 
not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of 
thee shall come a Governor,” that shall rule my people 
Israel. 

7. Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise 
men, inquired of them diligently what time the star 
appeared. 

8. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go 
and search diligently for the young child; and when 
ye have found Azm, bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. 

g. When they had heard the king, they departed ; 
and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where the 
young child was. 

10. When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 


exceeding great joy. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


And thou Bethlehem, land of 6 
Judah, 

Art in no wise least among 
the princes of Judah: 

For out of thee shall come 
forth a governor, 

Which shall be shepherd of — 
my people Israel. 

Then Herod privily called7 

the wise men, and learned of 

them carefully what time the 

star appeared. And he sent 8 

them to Bethlehem, and said, 

Go and search out carefully 

concerning the young child; 


-and when ye have found £272, 


bring me word, that I also ~ 
may come and worship him. 
And they, having heard theg 
king, went their way; and lo, 
the star, which they saw in 
the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. 
And when they saw the star, 10 
they rejoiced with exceeding 


1Mic. 5:2. John 7: 42. 2 Rev. 2: 27. 


— Alexander. Bethlehem of Judea. See above. Thus it is written. What is quoted 
in the next verse. By the prophet. Micah, in chap. 5:2. It should be noticed that 
“by ” is literally “through,” and that in every case this expression is used. The Old Testa- 
ment prophecies were “spoken by the Lord through the prophet.” The authority was God; 
the instrument was the inspired man. — Professor Riddle. 

6. And thou Bethlehem. This is quoted freely from the Septuagint (the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament), just as such quotations were popularly made at that time, for 
the Hebrew was a dead language so far as the people were concerned. — Zdersheim. 
Bethlehem, in the land of Juda. In the original there is no z# ¢he, but the expression 
is, “ Bethlehem, land of Juda,” as we say “Chicago, IIl.,” or “ Newport, R.I.” Princes is, 
according to a usual figure, put for the towns where the princes, or heads of thousands, lived. 
For gives the reason for the greatness in spite of the insignificance. Shall come a Gov- 
ernor. A leader, guide, or ruler. That shall rule; or, more correctly, “shall be the shep- 
herd of.” This points to an affectionate, careful, firm ruler, who supplies the wants of his 
people while he controls them. — Xzdde, 

7. Then Herod... privily called the wise men. /Privily, for he was already 
hatching still more privily his malicious plot. Inquired of them diligently; or 
rather, ascertained from them accurately.— Morison, What time the star appeared. 
rhe might know what was the exact age of the infant whom he wished to slay. 
— Abbott. 

8. He sent (or directed) them to Bethlehem. A short six miles from Jerusalem. 
Search diligently. Better, as before, “accurately,” “carefully.” So far as the mission 
became known, it would impress the people with the belief that he, too, shared their hopes, 
and was ready to pay his homage to the new-born King. — EJ/icott. It was a diplomatic lie 
based on the truth. — Schag. It was something like the kiss of Judas. — Gualther. 

IV. The Wise Men worshipping the New-born King. — Vers. 9-12. 9. Lo, the 
star. Unexpectedly the star they had seen 7 the east (it was not now in the east, but in 
the south) appeared to them in the evening as they went toward Bethlehem. Stood over 
where the young child was; 7.e. over the house, as implied by ver. 11, not merely over 
the village of Bethlehem. The conjunction of stars spoken of above (see also Mlustrative) 
could not indicate the place, for that would be far off in the heaven at an altitude of 57°, but 
a star at an altitude of 57° could appear to stand over no house or object in the immediate 
neighborhood of the observer. — Coo’. 

to, When they saw the star, guiding them, and pointing out the place. They rejoiced. 
Because their journey was now ended, their search was successful. Their joy would be all 


the greater because of their failure at Jerusalem, and the suspicions and doubts excited by 
the manner of Herod. 
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DECEMBER 24. THE BIRTH OF JESUS. Marr. 2:1-11. 


r1. And when they were come into the house, they erat sy. | Cad tiey eerie ta 
(seks i ) 7 . 3 into the house and saw t 
saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell] young child with Mary his 
a 2 Ore C5 ee ' mother; and they fell down, 
down, and woripped him: and when they had opened |7r4 worshipped’ bims nad 
their treasures,’ they presented unto him gifts; gold, | opening their treasures they 


: ; offered unto him gifts, gold 
and frankincense, and myrrh. and frankincense and myrrh, 


1 Ps, 72:10, Isa. 60: 6. 


11, When they were come into the house. This could scarcely have been the stable 
where our Lord was born. Joseph and Mary remained for 40 days in Bethlehem, and 
would find temporary lodgings. Hence the double blunder of the paintings which represent 
“the adoration of the Magi” as taking place in the stable while the shepherds were present. 
— Riddle. And fell down. In the Oriental manner of showing homage and worship. 
And worshipped him. The homage of the Magi is the first and typical acknowledgment 
of Christ by those who hitherto had been “far off”; and their offerings were symbolic of the 
world’s tribute. — Zdersheim. Three acts are here, — falling down, worshipping, and offer- 
img, — the first, the worship of the body; the second, of the soul; the third, of our goods. 
With these three, our bodies, our souls, our goods, we are to worship him. Without them 
all, worship is but a lame and maimed sacrifice, neither fit for wise men to give, nor Christ 
to receive.— Dr. Mark Frank in Christ in Literature. Opened their treasures. The 
word points to caskets, or chests, which they had brought with them.— Zlicott. They 
presented unto him gifts. According to the Oriental custom in paying visits to royalty. 
Setting forth greater truths than they knew, they offered, to the Son of Man and Son of God, 
myrrh, hinting at the resurrection of the dead; the royal gold; and frankincense that breathes 
prayer, —“myrrh to a mortal, gold to a king, frankincense to God.” — Upham’s Wise Men. 
Frankincense, A gum resin, obtained by an incision made in the trunk of a tree of the 
genus Boswellia. It occurs in commerce in semi-opaque, round, or oblong tears. It is of a 
yellow or yellowish brown hue, the best being almost colorless. Valued for its sweet odor 
when burnt; used for incense. It was, in olden times, accounted one of the most valuable 
products of the East.— Aucyclopedia Britannica. Myrrh. An aromatic gum highly prized 
by the ancients, and used in incense and perfumes. It distils from incisions from a small 
thorny tree, which grows chiefly in Arabia. — Addott. 

Our GIFTs TO oUR Kinc. We should bring to Jesus our most precious gifts, (1) our- 
selves, body and spirit; (2) our heart’s love, deep, strong, and true; (3) our true worship; 
(4) our personal services for his kingdom; (5) our property. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


I. Ver. 1. Nature rightly studied leads us to God and to Christ. 
2. We must look up to heaven to be guided rightly on earth, as ships are guided on 
the ocean by the stars. . : 
3. Those are the only true w2se men who use their learning to find out heaven. — 
W. Austin. N 
4. Christ is wont to catch every man in the way of his own craft, — magians with a star, 
fishers with fish. — Chrysostom. é 
5. Those who know about Christ should make every effort to find him. It is worth 
while to sell all we have to obtain this pearl of great price. 
6. God still sends “stars in the east” to lead us to Christ. ; 
7. Wicked men are troubled by that which brings hope to the world, —as by revivals, 
temperance reform, preaching, and whatever interferes with unrighteous gains and pleasures, 
8. Here is a test of our character, — whether we rejoice or are troubled at the coming 
of Christ and his kingdom. : i 
g. In this lesson we have “types of four classes of men which exist still; namely, 
(1) those who earnestly seek the truth; (2) those who rest in the letter of the truth; 
(3) those who are fearfully alarmed at the truth; and (4) those whe are affectionate guard- 
.jans of the truth. The Magi represent the first, the Scribes and Pharisees the second, 
Herod the third, and Joseph and Mary the fourth.” — Thomas’ Genius of the Gospel. 
ro. Ver. 6. The true glory of a town or a country does not consist in its numbers, but 
in the men it produces, and the spiritual good which flows from it. 
11. Little Bethlehem became glorious because Christ was born there; but our hearts 


can become Bethlehems. 
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12. Ver. 11. We should bring our best treasures to Jesus. ae 
13. Giving should be made a part of worship. One minister proposed to ask, after every 
collection in church, “ All who have been omitted in the passing of the contribution-box will 


please to rise.” . ~ 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT, —SEEKING AND FINDING THE SAVIOUR. 


I. THE BirTH OF Jesus THE MessIAH. THE FACTS in relation to his pre-existence 
and his birth should be indelibly impressed upon the memory. 

Note the fitness of the time for his coming. Never before or since has there been so 
perfect a preparation for him. . : 

Illustration. Jesus came, as it were, in the focus of many rays of preparation. It was 
like planting seed at the right time in the spring, when sunshine and rain and heat and the 
earth were all prepared to receive it. ; 

IJ. SEEKERS FROM AFAR (vers. I, 2). PrcTuRE the long, hard journey. Note how 
God helped the wise men by the star. 

THe STAR IN THE East, We learn from astronomical calculations that a remarkable 
conjunction of the planets of our system took place a short time before the birth of our 
Lord.~ About 289 years ago, in December, 1604, the great astronomer Kepler saw a strange 
sight in the heavens, —a sight which occurs only once (or rather, is repeated two or three 
times at one period) in eight hundred years. It was the conjunction of the bright planets 
Jupiter and Saturn, close together at one point of the heavens. Five months later, in the 
following May, the marvel was repeated in a more wonderful way: Mars joined with Jupiter 
and Saturn, a fiery trigon in the constellation Pisces, in the part of the heavens noted in 
astrological science as that in which the signs denoted the greatest and most noble events. 
The attention of the whole astronomical world was called’ to the sight; and this seemed to 
draw the notice to another sight, — the appearing of a new star in the constellation of the 
Serpent. First seen in October, 1604, it grew more and more brilliant, till it glowed like a 
planet; then its lustre waned, its white light turned to yellow, then to red, grew duller and 
dimmer, and finally, at the end of two years, had vanished altogether. These unusual 
occurrences led Professer Kepler, who was as religious as he was scientific, to think that 
they might help to explain the strange star which the wise men saw in the east, and how it 
was that the star in the east led them to the King of the Jews, whether a conjunction of 
planets like this was the star in the east, or whether it led them to see and recognize the 
real star of the east, as this conjunction accompanied the new star which Kepler saw in the 
same part of the heavens, a blazing, burning world. The conjunction could occur but once 
in eight hundred years; take twice eight hundred years, and it brings us to within one or 
two years of the date of Christ’s birth, the exact date of which is unknown. Several great 
astronomers, since Kepler’s day, have made the same calculations, — Professor Pritchard, of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and Encke; and it rests on assured grounds that, about the 
time of Christ’s birth, in the month of May, occurred this conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, 
rising about three hours before sunrise, and therefore seen in the east. Suppose these wise 
men of Persia, the far East, seeing this wonderful sight in their clear skies, had started on 
their journey about the end of May: it would require at least seven months. The planets 
were observed to separate slowly till the end of July, when they slowly drew together again, 
and were in conjunction in September, when the wise men would have reached the nearer 
East, on the border of the desert. “ At that time there can be no doubt that Jupiter would 
present to astronomers a very brilliant spectacle. It was then at its most brilliant apparition, 
for it was at its nearest approach both to the sun and the earth. The glorious spectacle con- 
tinued almost unaltered for several days, when the planets again slowly separated, came to a 
halt, and then Jupiter again approached to a conjunction for the third time with Saturn, just 
at the time the Magi may be supposed to have entered the holy city, in December. And to 
complete the fascination of the tale, if they performed the journey from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem in the evening, as is implied, then, about half an hour after sunset, the two planets might 
be seen from Jerusalem, hanging, as it were, in the meridian, and suspended over Bethlehem 
in the distance.” — Condensed from Upham. These circumstances would seem to form a 
remarkable coincidence with the history in our text. The true theory seems to be, that che 
expectations of the Magi were aroused by the remarkable conjunction, and their watching 
was rewarded by the sight of the miraculous star. This conjunction was a John the Baptist 
that heralded the true Star out of Jacob, miraculously shown in the heavens. “This theory 
recognizes the astronomical fact, and teaches, even more fully, the lesson that the expectant 
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study of nature leads to the discovery of the supernatural. Equally with the last view, it 
shows us the Magi, because earnestly seeking the Messiah, led to him by nature, by science, 
if astrology can be so termed.” So Upham, Schaff, Abbott, and others. 

III. HINDRANCES CHANGED TO HELPs (vers. 3-9). The wise men came naturally to 
the capital, to find this wonderful person; but found Herod and the leaders were bitterly 
opposed to the new king. But the very desire of Herod to destroy the new-born king was 
the means of leading the wise men to the right place, and confirming them in the correct- 


ness of their search. 
Illustrations. A cannon ball of the enemy, plunging into the ground at Sevastopol, 
opened a spring of water for the soldiers there. 
stumbling-block, may become a step upward. Much of our discipline comes from things 
which hinder and oppose, as the string that holds the kite down makes it go upward. 
IV. THE SEEKERS FIND AND WORSHIP (vers. 9-12). The star still leads. The search 


is crowned with success. 


TEACH our duty of worshipping our King. 
TEACH the gifts we should bring to him. 


ry 


“ 


. It came upon the midnight clear, 


That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men 
From heaven’s all gracious King; ’” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


. Still through the cloven skies they come, 


With peaceful wings unfurl’d; 
And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel-sounds 
The blessed angels sing, 
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A block of granite, placed in the way for a 


The wise men worship and bring gifts. 


"3. O ye beneath life’s crushing load, 


Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way, 
With painful steps and slow! 
Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 
O rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 


. For lo, the days are hastening on, 


By prophets seen of old, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Shall come the time foretold, 

When the new heaven and earth shall own 
The Prince of Peace their King, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 
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LESSON XIV. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen. — 


REV. 22:21. 


LEsson. 


TITLE. 


The P. of the G. 


LESSON XIV.— DECEMBER 31. : E 


REVIEW. 


FIRST REVIEW, BY TOPICS. 


Go.tpEN TEXT. 


Iam not ashamed. 


SuBJECT. 


The Power of the 
Gospel. 


Lesson PLAN. 


1. Thanks for the Gospel. 


2. 
3. 
15 


Help from the Gospel. 
Our Gospel debt to the world. r 
The Gospel the power of God. ss 


Being justified. 


While we were. 


The Way of Sal- 
vation. 


Ie 
2. 


w 


The need of salvation. 
Be. selvetion by the deeds of the 


s Salvation by faith. 


Fruits of Justifi- 
cation. 


An W NH 


. Peace with God. vs 
. Hope of glory. ; = 
. Discipline and its fruits. 

. The love of God. 

. Salvation from wrath. 

. Salvation to holiness. 


Be not overcome. 


Christianity ap- 
plied to Daily 
Life. 


A. for the S. of O. 


We then that. 


Temperance. 


Thanks be to. 


The Resurrection. 


NN & Ww NA 


. Consecration. 


. Various gifts. 
. Duties to others. 


Non-conformity. 


Heart virtues. 


. Duties to enemies, 


. A question of right and wrong. 


Knowledge and love. 


. Rights and duties. 


- Proofs of Christ’s resurrection. - 
. If Christ be not risen. 2 
. The blessings of the resurrection. 


He became poor. 


Liberal Giving. 


- How the Macedonians gave. 
. Cultivation of giving. 

. The example of Christ. 

. How to give. 


And be ye kind. 


Likeness to 
Christ. 


. Likeness in the inner life. 
. Likeness in the outer life. 


I will walk. 


The Christian 
Home. 


. The true spirit of home. 
. Three means for attaining it. 
- Mutual duties. 


We love him. 


The Nature of 
True Religion. 


. Its source, = 
- Duties and dangers. ti 
. A description of true religion. 


Giving thanks. 


The Inheritance 
of the Saints. 


. The greeting. , 
- The inheritance of the saints. 
. Preparations for this inheritance. 


Wherefore God. 


Our Saviour as 
he is now. 


. Visions out of tribulation. 
. The seven golden candlesticks. 
. The glorified Saviour. 


Thou shalt call, 


Christmas. 


. Jesus before his birth. 
. The birth of Jesus. 


. The wise men from the east. 


DECEMBER 31.’ REVIEW. 


SECOND REVIEW, BY BOOKS. 


Instead of confining ourselves to the books studied, we may well gi 1 vi 
all the books of the New Testament. : i oi tous ates ry 


Name or Boox. | Aurxor. | WHERE | Date oF Were | DatE oF 
UT Written. | Writinc. || NAME OF Boox. | AurHor. 


WRITTEN. | WritINnG. 


A.D. A.D. 
Matthew Judea 60-62 1 Timothy . . Paul Macedonia 64 


Mark Unknown | 60 and 63 || 2 Timothy .. . Rome 67 

Luke Greece GakoriO# ep LHtus ites ces) ce Macedonia 65 

John Ephesus | 96o0rg7 || Philemon... . Macedonia 62 
The Acts: . . Luke Greece 63 or 64 || Hebrews .. . .| Unknown Italy 63 
Romans ... Paul Corinth 58 James Judea 6 
t Corinthians. . Ephesus 57 Peter Babylon 64 
2 Corinthians. . Macedonia 58 aie Gee Peter Babylon 67 
Galatians... . Corinth 57 or 58 John Ephesus 95 
Ephesians ... Rome 62 John Ephesus 97 
Philippians. . . Rome 62 John Ephesus 97 
Colossians ... Rome 62 Jude Unknown 
1 Thessalonians. Corinth 52 Revelation ... John Patmos 


2 Thessalonians, | Corinth 52 


THIRD REVIEW, BY THE MAP. 


An excellent Review can be made by having the scholars point out the various places, 
and at each one tell about the Church there, — 


When and by whom founded, 

What epistles were written to them, 

Which were written from them, 

What events took place there in connection with Paul’s preaching 
Or the progress of the Church. 


Such places are Jerusalem, Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, Colossz, Macedonia, Gala- 
tia, Patmos, and all “the seven churches of Asia.” 


FOURTH REVIEW, BY TEACHINGS. 


Where are we taught the following truths, and what have you learned about them? 


Justification by faith. The resurrection. 

The nature of salvation. Liberality. 

Grace. Likeness to Christ. 

Consecration. Duties of husband and wife. 
Non-conformity to the world. Duties of parents and children. 
The new heart. Duties of employers and employed. 
Duties to enemies. The nature of true religion. 
Christian unity. The inheritance of the saints. 
Self-denial for others. The glorified Saviour. 

Love. The work of the Church. 


oot 


—— 
SUBJECT. PAGE SUBJECT. 

Abandoned eae (GID ore ado soc dsonode 5 63 Conscience entangled with the stomach. (Ill.) tor 
Abraham and Nimrod, Legend of. (Ill.).....- 320 Consecration to be entire.....-...-----.--+... - 267 
ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS....-.-- 273 Conversion of the jailer........-....-.++-++--- 177 
Actors burned in the theatre. (Ill.).........- 105 Corinth...... Bee cee cece cee cece teen cence cece 187 
Acts. Chronology of the book.............++ 7 Corinth to Miletus...........00..-.++sse+200+ 202 
AFFLICTIONS SANCTIFIED......22.002+200000% 96 Corinthians, Epistle to.........-..+-+++-+++++ 273 
AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. .-.. 0-00 eeeeeeeeeeees 134 Cornelia and her jewels. (Ill.)........+.--..- 145 
Aid by the speaking-trumpet. (Tll.)........-.. 208 CREATOR REMEMBERED...-..+-0+eeee+sesseees I5r 
Aiding the minister.......... By eiere saree 67 Creedsiand! lives sc-.-istefae satcletete -eteretslate Oe eters 256, 292 
Air, common or in an organ. (Ill.)..-....-.. 43 Greesusiand Solon. (ill)).3. .9. nse 2 ee Ios 
Alpha and Omega gern ojalniees erase oeYere olnece vine 323 Cupbearers ....-...-...... BP 5) eset g 
WAR cce reodepeetn ck vit t ein eloisle/elvie ie oie oteeteciers handle ai aiste 294 Cylinder of Cyrus. (Ill.) .-..--...2.2 = Spiele 8) 
SATiniAlS) KIN GNESS COs. 5s ele s\deate leem rerio 132 Cyrus and the intoxicating cup. (lIll.).-..-... Tee B7 
Appearance rol JeSusiejsie es. tosis ale win cteaiesine 95 Daily toil-transfiguyed.-.2s0ecs 6 acon eee cea 189 
Methenseibauliat susie se cinee a cass acts mom eimai 181 Dantes. CLM.) <j. seo Sonics ene eee 226 
Atonement, Theories of..........00..-c-sc000 259 DEDICATING THE TEMPLE...-.-...--2+-seee0+ 44 
Australian time bank. (IIl.)...............-. 31 Desire of all nations, The....... snieeigesgess ee 28 
Avenger, The-.... 0-2-.2++.-se0ecsdeesote ewes 118 Diamonds valued according to size. (Ill.).... 313 
Axe, its edge or its back. (IIl.).............. 270 Difficulties settled......... pee tees cessuseecees 244 
Bad people, Duties towards.................. 272 Disappointments, His appointments. (Ill.).... 320 
Barnabaspluegend of | ((Ds)e. eh cme ee ne 200 Discipline and ats fruits <...\)o.00-cecseeenee 262 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit, Illustrations of.... 200 Discouragement, Causes of......----..----.-- 27 
lserninsS (GUND) oaanicanda anne pogdoouaoa, CAAtGan 144 Dishonesty, Modern forms of................. 295 
Berean church 181 Easter. morning......... ions eee See 92 
Best life, Teachings concerning the......... .. I51 Eating together. ((Iil.)si-siniceurantee nee poe 7 
Bible Study ue cmitss Olen amis ees sea eonite eee 69 Ecclestastés, Book ‘off. -<.7.6.4 ts ness ss sete 146 
Brutasvand)Gasar.. «(UIS) Fea. cette sneer I2I Ecclesiastes, Illustrative literature............ 148 
Bunker Hill Monument, Webster at. (IIl.)..-. 328 Edge of the axe and its back, (Ill.).......... 270 
Bunyan’simprisonment, (Ill.)............... Tir Edwards, Pres., his experience, (Ill.)......-.. 319 
Burden of wings. (Ill.)........ 7 163 Hlections .% + tict s:. selene ee een eee ee 315 

- Business and drink. (IIl.) 87 Election and free wall “(H.):.-5 4.2. aceeet 319 
Cadmus and the dragon’s 48 Electric:wire, A live. ~(Iil.)).. Sc ee eee ‘cag 
Calumny, Ways of meeting................... 285 ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE..........0.-.00-005 ; 
Captivity, Return from the.................-. 9 Epheésian letterssy./.:,. < <2 scs1e seals cae MeO 
Cartoon in the*Pantheon.~ (Tll.)!..-... g225. 2.5 16 Ephesian magic book burned 
(Casketand'the pearls. «(IN:)iica. oko aces 85 Ephesus and its church.......... 
Casting cargo overboard. (Ill.)......... 2 e338 Ephesus, John’s disciples at..... a ae 
Charcoal and diamond Christians. + 290 phesnus, Panl’s:workiat..<00+-.)-8l-s ae ee 
Christ, Tmitation Of... sss ence See SIGE ESTHER BEFORE THE KING.....:.----..00---0 
@hwist Likeness tore canee tactic see eer clon 302 Esther, Book (of... <.oc0 oss tereee cts eee 78 
@hrist the power of God... .32-20 Sea eees seas 251 Europe, Gospel first introduced into. .......... 169 
GHRIGHIANDSIVING 1. 2025 setne taeoe meee eee ts = 266 “Except these) bonds? 24%." aise seem 225 
Ghaistiant nity src ce caadaccencle adie tomstiat x 269 Exile, Chronology of the... 2+. <isecs ease 
Christian work, How to accomplish........... 205 Exile, Condition of the people in.............. Ir 
Christianity and other religions............... 184 Expectation of the Messiah in history....-.... 31 
Chronology of the Acts: .ccn>cscccecceesccteccs Ezra the ‘Scribe. . ooc0 .ccaesctie ce Maecenas 9, 50 
Chronology of the exile.............. maa ae Bee Ezra’s’ réforms s/22:). sien cdsem cach ceeote eee 52 
Chircli at Berea noc. coccas veinact tae sees cM Faith and righteousness.....-..... scree 258 
ChiurchnatEphesuss nie rch sccm ooee est tee ee Faith, Trial ofjas goldis:2:.-5--:sseee sets 317 
Chtirchiat: Rome nace sscecssce > cence nt Family ‘religion.......4.<<conssce2 eee 173 
Church at Thessalonica.. Fasting's..0. opcodes sa eee aneree eee ee 54 
Church, Behavior in....... Felix and! Drusilla: ;.3,..5.....2caiee ate cee 218 
Whurch) Parties) in) thes...) sco- eels tele nies Festusiand: Pauli'.u:.0 ccc uecccnes seen 223 
Church, Problems in the............-...045 Flute, Improvement by two captives, (Ill.)... 263 
Church Unity of thea (il)iere cles cs sacn a Flute; ‘The complaining--cace.cc eee eeeee eee 107 
Churches and prosperity. Fly on the cathedral pillar, (Ill.).....:...... IIt 
Ghuxches, Phe sevent.ct-..c.c sce soe ndonneic 323 Pog monster, CTI. )isiit sacs oaieisicee eee ee 214 
Churches, Three classes of) (IM) seem eae 63 Forced. virtue. (DI). tans ein ree ee ee 257 
City, what makes it rich, (IIl.).............. 252 Foreshadow of truth. (Ill.).............. ae OO 
Cloud-land, a painting. (lIIl.)................ 16 Fortune teller, The............ 173 
(COSTES iad cuisd sat Goan bicuosmonpcnoeror anor 269 Fresco artist scared. (Ill.).... 107 
Wonfeskioni-wies-remeeitegereneerons teen ee Smeets FRUITS'OF \WISDOM<,.20/-0s clans aera ene 127 
Conformity to the world.... s- 268: | Garden’creed, My.) (Ill)\ieesnecnemeen means 24 
Conscience; Anvevilas S(IILE))cceterr-ies eaceiet oe 127 | Garden of Hesperides,—its guards. (Ill.).... x4 
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SUBJECT. PAGE SUBJECT. 
Geometry and faith, ((H)Witecee cess ecne< cee 319 overol Gods Bhes sgn ocean eee ay ae 
iGirls;, Business training for. ...%......2..<s+- 143 Luther and the scroll of his sins. 
Giving and receiving. << si<cs.4 ci eye gees vies voie 206 Luther’s sign in the heavens. 
Giving, Halanoris:\.000.cccsecciesas ‘ 2 TE aU OD ane Ae ee ape na: ood ee N. 
God, Unchangeableness of........... san 907 Lydia, Conyetsion Of... ich) .seh ese eeacdeess 
God’s answer to Job........ 109 Macedonian: (call): Dhew tiaeecuttnc | 
Golden candlestick arcane cecaeee wake aie 39, 40 Magnifying thepasts, .aoscerscias enon tae he 
Golden candlesticks, Seven..............2.005 323 Malachiand his boolcytcacessnisce seme ee seece 
Gospel, The; its healing power....... ete 198 Mainertine prisons.) taascek «2 fos eer tee 
Gospel, The; its interference with sinful gains. 173 Mars’ Hill, Paulon......... 
Gospel, The; its introduction into Europe..... 169 Messiah, Expectation of 
Gaspel lhe; Rts POWER acetic sinc c/aucia/an sie Sse 247 MESSIAH ’S KINGDOM aacjnceaeleitont West cdc 
Gospel, The; its spread by persecution........ 220 Miletus, Paul! ‘at... 2... 
Gospel, The; the power of God............... 250: || Missionary Ampulse=«. os 0c scleviae sates cus en 249 
IGRATREUL OBEDIENCE wi00 <Kisleeisic cs sacs ec ee ms 305 Mokanna of the silver veil, (Ill.)..........+. 255 
Ssulcchen: Ras (a poem) sic .50 25 \stsineiemarie se 157 Mummy wheat in Mid-Lothian. (Ill.)........ 284 
(SESS om UTD ics A ee 296 (Music miworshipsc.<eclancnceht nese aeh seeee 23 
Haggai and his mission. ........-.-.---2.-2-+5 26 Names of Christians in the New Testament.... 249 
ilcwas ams: Meense: 1 (LL). ocaitmrteiie siete Facto cee 85 Need of a way of salvation 254 
Mlandling-oldishells: GU} S ccci. Gisy.ce ae ciie.sare 297 Nehemiah ies. cis.ccis sci nreryceh powers Co 
Iardenime the heart. </.. .....< sc. <jse0s -- 197 | NEHEMIAH’s PRAYER OH AGD ong pane Pre Dor cone 50 
Healing power of the Gospel Ee EOS Niagara Falls, Shooting. CUR eaacwt. seit nie 136 
hearersjandidoers.. (LM )ic.genie sas ner chem-pe 310 “Not slothful in business”........... ee 271 
leaverly: inheritances. «=... tors sjereyece diosa ast: slo ore 316 Obedience. </i $5 gst i senwenshemces culos toes 306 
Hesperides’ Garden, Guards of. (lIIl.)........ a4qr jl" Old age; Symbols of)» «sje 010. arene aslo. dd we 152 
Pe laPrOiS TWINS oreo sicin seis hle stare mafeya‘cle die fore 2I Opposition, Methods oft ich.cccccenstosieees ve 58 
PI Oloioperits e We sc toie + celbcocc< ciate yon rs sigs 42, 200, 296 Outgo tax. (II). ose wnmene meaicinlelsiels daar, . l:3 
Home and home makers... 06-2 ..0s08 ees 000 140 Balser of Edom STs of Folly. (Ill.) 127 
Plomnes rand corte (UE). isgrarerleusiate spot -/evejare 145 arries and lunges. Souonn coke icooduess yee 13 
House of God, Behavior in....... c 149 Partiesin the Church «2. -).\6-10. sss. + esa peer 209 
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